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Vol. XXXVI.) [Part I. 
JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


MARCH, 1873. 


Joun Howarp as Statist. By Wituiam A. Guy, M.B., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.S., Professor of Hygiéne, King’s College, London; Consulting 
Physician to King’s College Hospital; and one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Statistical Society. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 21st January, 1873. ] 


I HAvE sought and obtained permission from the Council to address 
you at this, the first meeting of the year 1873, on a subject which is 
unquestionably well timed; and, if I am not greatly mistaken, will 
not prove wanting in interest, or in practical utility. I say that 
my subject is well timed, because just a century ago (in the year 
1773) John Howard, of Cardington near Bedford, was appointed 
High Sheriff of his county; and so obtained an opportunity 
of which he made such good use that not only did he build up 
for himself that which he cared less than nothing about, an im- 
perishable reputation, but, what was far more to the purpose with 
him, he purged the English nation of a foul reproach, and freed its 
civil and military populations alike from an ever present, ever 
recurring peril. Nay, I may add with truth and without exag- 
geration, that he became unconsciously the founder of a new epoch 
both in statistics and in humanity. This I think will clearly appear 
before I have brougbt this communication to a close. 

The thesis I wish to maintain this evening is, that the John 
Howard, whom most men know only as the first of philanthropists, 
was also one of the foremost statists of his time; and I wish also 
to show incidentally that he who was always ready to depreciate 
himself, led others to take a low and eminently unjust view of the 
intellectual side of his character, and to see in one of the most 
intelligent, adroit, and original minded of men, a ‘‘ dull and even 
“‘ dreary’ man, as it pleased Thomas Carlyle to call him. In select- 
ing these epithets as applicable to one whom he also styled ‘the 
“modest, noble Howard,’ Mr. Carlyle was: perhaps led into error 
by looking only at the patient and toilsome way in which Howard 
collected facts, but overlooking alike the then novelty and originality 
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of his method of procedure, and the quick and precious results that 
followed on its use. This error is exactly such as a man would 
fall into who should fix his attention solely on the laborious method 
which we of this Society are compelled to adopt if we would dis- 
cover or establish any great social truth, overlooking both the 
scientific insight that prompts our most successful inquiries, and the 
fruitful issues to which they lead: alive to the dull monotony of the 
road, but blind to the bright light that shines upon both ends of it. 

In order to give to my thesis all the interest that can be made 
to attach to it, I will place before you so much of the biography of 
Howard as may serve to illustrate the intellectual side of him, 
omitting as not suited to my purpose, or to my audience, all dis- 
cussion as to the consistency of his character, and the harmony 
of his private life with his public career. Suffice it only to observe 
that no stain ever rested on his character, no suspicion ever attached 
to his motives; so that if we are to treat him as a man of science at 
all, we must see in him such an one in social science as Faraday 
was in the domain of physics, just as if we view him as a man of 
action it is with such men as Wellington that we must group him. 

Before I present you with those incidents in the life of Howard 
which throw light on the intellectual side of his character, I will 
suggest to you some broad general considerations which seem to 
justify me in claiming for him a high rank among statists. 

The statist (or, 1f you prefer the term, statistician) I take to be 
one who devotes himself to inquiries practically important to the 
State, as the legislative and administrative centre of the nation, 
presumably interested in securing for all its subjects the greatest 
possible amount of liberty, security, and enjoyment consistent with 
submission to law and respect for the rights of others. I look upon 
the statist, too, as one who shares with all men of science a love of 
truth for its own sake, coupled with a supreme indifference, so it be 
truth, to the form it assumes, whether that form realise or dis- 
appoint his expectations, whether it prove attractive or repulsive. 
I regard him again, as one who spares neither time nor labour in 
the prosecution of the particular mquiry in which he is engaged— 
who plans it with care and forethought, pursues it with patient 
industry, and takes note with minute accuracy and particularity of 
all the facts that. bear upon it. If his search be directed towards 
some scientific truth rather than towards some group of facts, 
he will bring to bear upon his inquiry all the well ascertained 
rules and principles of that numerical method which we acknowledge 
here as our instrument of research. 

Let it, however, be well understood that we do not expect all 
men whom we honour with the name of statist to deal largely and 
logically with numerical and tabular statements. V » habitually 
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receive with gratitude and respect the recorded labours of those 
who leave their facts in the rough, as materials for others to make 
use of. What we require of them is that their facts should not be 
so few as to be exceptional; that they should be either all the facts 
relating to the subject of inquiry, or a large sample of them. We 
want not a handful, but a whole sheaf of wheat. 

If a man may be a statist, and yet not bristle all over with figures 
and tables, then most assuredly was Howard a statist. For no man 
ever yet set down facts with more minute and scrupulous accuracy ; 
no man ever yet cast them into a mould which gave greater scope 
for summaries and analyses. Take as instances these two aggregate 
facts. I thought it a point of interest to know in how many of the 
prisons visited by Howard, in the few years following his appoint- 
ment as sheriff, the gaol fever prevailed; and I found, without an 
undue expenditure of labour, that of 105 prisons he witnessed the 
disease in 6, and heard of it in 21. So that, putting the two figures 
together, it was reasonable to infer that the fever haunted at least 
one-fourth of our prisons. Again, I deemed it interesting to ascertain 
in how many—in what proportion—of the prisons of England the 
provisions of the Acts of Parliament passed in 1774 had been carried 
into effect; and Howard’s clear statements of what he saw in his 
journeys, made in 1776 and 1779, enabled me without difficulty to 
state the cases of strict obedience to the Acts when compared with 
those in which they had been but imperfectly carried into effect as 
15 to 130. 

But Howard did not always leave his facts in the rough to speak 
for themselves. He not only made brief and judicious comments 
upon them, but he resorted to the statistical method of tabulation 
and tabular analysis where he thought that any good purpose was 
to be answered. Thus at p. 22 of the second edition of his ‘‘State of 
‘“ Prisons,” he tells us that, in the spring of 1776, he summed up 
carefully the total number of prisoners in the sundry prisons, so as 
to present a list of 4,084; and this list has its distinct headings and 
divisions, with needful explanations attached. To this table, too, he 
attaches an estimate, founded on his own facts, of the number of. 
dependents (namely, wives and children) that might be assigned to 
each man in prison. By adding the number of dependents to the 
number of prisoners, he arrives at the number of persons distressed, 
as the result of imprisonment. It is 12,252. And he seems pleased 
to substitute this census for the guesses of others, though it weakens 
the force of his appeal. The number of prisoners and their dependents, 
he says, had been ‘ greatly magnified by conjectural computations.”’ 
In another table, Howard so groups his facts as to distinguish 
years of peace from years of war, and to show that crimes were in 


excess when the nation was at peace. 
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Let me add that Howard’s work on “ Lazarettos,’’ which contains 
a vast store of facts relating to prisons, hospitals, and schools, has also 
an appendix of thirteen carefully compiled tables, relating to pri- 
soners, their crimes, and sentences, to one of which (the twelfth) he 
appends a note worth quoting. After excusing himself for repeating 
some tables contained in his earlier publication, he adds these cha- 
racteristic words:—‘‘ And may I not indulge the hope that, many 
‘“‘ years after I shall be dead and forgotten, these tables, being of a 
‘“‘ public nature, will be occasionally reviewed, and may have infe- 
‘“* rences drawn from them which will, in their consequences, con- 
‘ tribute to alleviate the miseries of mankind, and add something to 
“ the general stock of happiness among the human race P” 

Of these tables suffice it to add that their arrangement, and the 
lucid statements by which the words they contain are defined and 
limited, would do no discredit to the writers of the papers that have 
given the members of this society the greatest pleasure and satis- 
faction. 

Reverting now to the sketch I ventured to give of the character 
of the statist, I think that I have said all that is needed to prove 
that Howard is fully entitled to all the honour which tha _ epithet 
confers. His inquiries were directed to objects most important to 
the State; he possessed in a degree never surpassed, perhaps never 
equalled, a love of truth ; he spared neither time, labour, nor money 
in prosecuting his inquiries; he exhibited care and forethought in his 
plans, the most patient industry in carrying them into effect, the 
most minute accuracy in recording his facts; and, where that was 
required of him,no common skill in arranging and tabulating them. 

I now invite your attention to that connected account of Howard 
and his labours which I promised you, as the means of rightly 
estimating the intellectual side of his character. 

To one having this object in view, I know of no better starting 
point than Howard’s election as a Fellow of the Royal Society. I 
begin by submitting a copy of his nomination paper. It runs thus :— 

“John Howard, Hsqre, of Old Broad Street, London, having for 
“some years pursued mathematical studies, and being desirous of 
‘‘the honour of being admitted into the Royal Society, we on our 
‘“‘ personal knowledge of him recommend him as a true lover of 


‘“‘ natural philosophy. 
‘* MACCLESFIELD. 


‘¢ PARKER. 
“ Joon Canron. 
“ Joun HLuicort.”’ 
‘ Balloted and elected May 13, 1756.” 


[here stop to observe that Benjamin Franklin, whose nomination 
paper was signed by the first three names on this list among others, 
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was elected on the 29th day of the previous month, in the same 
year. 

The first remark that I have to make on this document is that 
Howard’s election took place when he was only 30 years of age, for 
there is good reason to believe that he was born in 1726. Here, 
then, we have the son of a successful London tradesman, of quiet 
and retired habits of life, somehow or other so commending him- 
self to the scientific men of his time that at the early age of 30 
he is proposed and elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
recommended to their notice not merely as a true lover of natural 
philosophy, but as one who had for some years pursued ‘ mathe. 
‘“* matical studies.” The next renfark I have to offer in reference 
to this election of Howard is that there is nothing whatever in the 
circumstances attending it to impair its value as a recognition of 
merit. In the year 1756 just twenty names were added to the list of 
members. Of these nine were foreign, and eleven English. Three 
out of the eleven (Benjamin Franklin being one of them), had the 
signatures of George, Harl of Macclesfield (the then president of the 
Society), and of his son and successor to the title, Thomas, Lord 
Parker, at the head of their nomination papers. The papers them- 
selves are not printed forms, but written documents setting: forth 
distinctly and with discrimination the respective claims of the 
nominees; and in no instance are these claims other than real and 
respectable. And, lastly, it is well worthy of remark that no 
event, as far as I can ascertain, had yet occurred in the eventful life 
of Howard to give him such public prestige as might take the 
place of scientific merit; for, though his captivity in France, his 
sufferings, and his successful intercession with the Commissioners of 
Sick and Wounded Seamen, which first brought him under the 
favourable notice of the public, took place in the same year, 1756, in 
which he was chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society, they occurred 
subsequent to his election, and could not, therefore, have had any 
influence upon it. 

For the reasons now assigned I am clearly of opinion that, when 
the nomination paper credits Howard with having “for some years 
‘“‘ pursued mathematical studies,” and with being “a true lover of 
‘“‘ natural philosophy,” it means what it says; and that Howard had 
done something or other to entitle himself to be spoken of in such 
terms by the then president of the society, and by such competent 
judges of merit as Canton and Ellicott. In saying this I am aware 
that I differ from his personal friend and biographer, Dr. Aikin, who 
thought that the honour of the fellowship was not conferred upon 
him “in consequence of any extraordinary proficiency in science 
‘“‘ which he had manifested, but rather in conformity to the laudable 
“ practice of that society of attaching gentlemen of fortune and 
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‘leisure to the interests of knowledge.” It will be inferred from 
what I have just stated that there are no indications of this laudable 
practice to be found among the twenty elections of the year 1756. 
At the same time I should wish it to be understood that I do not 
claim for John Howard any “ extraordinary proficiency in science :” 
enough for my purpose that he should be in a fair degree what 
his nomination paper represents him as being. Indeed, I find all 
the proof I require of this fact in a very curious and significant 
passage in this very biography of Dr. Aikin. After stating that 
“¢ Mr. Howard was not unmindful of the obligation” his election had 
placed him under “to contribute something to the common stock 
‘“‘ of information,’ and adducing as proof his three brief communi- 
cations to the Society, published in volumes liv, lvii, and 1xi, of 
the “‘Transactions”—on the Cold at Cardington in 1768, on the 
Heat of the Bath Waters, and on the Heat of the Ground on Mount 
Vesuvius—he tells us that ‘‘ meteorological observations were much 
“to his taste;’? and that, “‘even in his later tours, when he was 
‘‘ occupied by very different objects, he never travelled without 
‘“‘ some instrument for that purpose ;” and winds up with this con- 
clusive testimony to his being a “‘true lover of natural philosophy :”— 
‘‘T have heard him likewise mention some experiments on the effects 
‘“‘ of the union of the primary colours in different proportions, in 
‘‘ which he employed himself with some assiduity.”’ As no date is 
given for these experiments, I can only conjecture that they may 
have been made some time previous to his thirtieth year, when he 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

That I may throw all the hght possible on Howard’s intellectual 
character and attainments, I ask you to allow me to detain you for 
a short time while [ add from this same source (the biography of 
his personal friend, Dr. Aikin), what he gleaned from Howard him- 
self of his early education. Dr. Aikin tells us that he was first sent 
to a school kept by a master who seems to have had more learning 
than power of imparting knowledge; so that Howard, speaking with 
unwonted indignation, used to allege that he left this school at the 
end of seven years “not fully taught any one thing:’ and, though 
he went from this school to the academy of Mr. Hames, a most 
learned and accomplished man and able mathematician, Howard | 
does not seem to have remained under his roof long enough to repair 
the consequences of his father’s first mistake. But it is worthy of 
note that this short residence with Mr. Hames was the means of 
bringing him into contact with Dr. Price, and of laying the founda- 
tion of a life-long friendship, cemented by constant assistance on 
Price’s part, which Howard was wont to acknowledge with expres- 
sions of the most fervent gratitude. 

In consequence, as it is reasonable to infer, of defects in his early 
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training, Dr. Aikin, in answer to some who had attributed to Howard 
“considerable proficiency in letters,” says :—“ I feel myself obliged, 
‘from my own knowledge, to assert that he was never able to 
‘“ speak or write his native language with grammatical correctness, 
“and that his acquaintance with other languages (the French 
‘ perhaps excepted) was slight and superficial.” Upon this state- 
ment Dr. Aikin remarks that this very difficulty in expressing 
himself strengthens our estimate of “the powers.of his mind.” | 

After speaking of the “ spirit of order and knowledge of common 
“ affairs” which Howard imbibed during his apprenticeship to a 
wholesale grocer in the City, and of his early travels in France and 
Italy, Dr. Aikin tells us that, on his return from abroad, “he mixed 
‘in the world, and lived in the style of young men of leisure and 
*“‘ fortune,” that he had a “ taste for the arts,’ and “ was not with- 
** out an attachment to reading and the study of nature.” All his 
biographers, I may add, take note of his study of medicine as it was 
then taught and understood ; and we have abundant evidence in his 
own writings that his views on such matters as cleanliness and 
ventilation were clear and precise, and that he was in the habit of 
prescribing for sick persons whom he encountered in his foreign 
travels, having great faith in the efficacy of James’s powder. 

As it is but reasonable to expect that some definite information 
bearing on Howard’s intellectual character and attainments may be 
gleaned from his own letters, I turn to the collection of them made 
by the Rev. J. Field. They are thirty-six in number, of which the 
greater part (twenty-seven) are addressed to his relative, Samuel 
Whitbread, M.P.; three to Lady Mary Whitbread, giving an account 
of what he did, saw, and thought during his travels on the Continent; 
and six to Mr. Whatley, and others, on public business. 

A careful reader of these letters will find in them confirmation 
of the statements made by Dr. Aikin. Howard does not write like a 
scholar ; and here and there we meet with ungrammatical and ill- 
expressed sentences. As a rule, however, he expresses himself clearly 
and to the purpose. But in one of his letters, written from War- 
rington, to Mr. Whatley, under date 27th December, 1779, he 
alludes very pointedly to the difficulty he found in expressing his 
ideas clearly, and to “‘the pain, fatigue, and labour” he underwent 
‘“‘in writing for the press.” I have no doubt that this was in part 
due to his inherent modesty and extreme desire to be accurate; for 
Dr. Aikin, in describing his course of procedure at Warrington when 
preparing his great work for the press, tells us that his diffidence 
was such that it was “difficult to make him acquiesce in his own 
‘ Janguage when, as frequently happened, it was unexceptionable.”’ 
This modest appreciation of himself is displayed in a most interest- 
ing letter to Mr. Whitbread, dated Cardington, 21st June, 1785, 
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from which I shall give an extract presently. Then, as to his 
pursuits and occupations. The first letter of the series, addressed 
from Cardington to Mr. Whitbread, speaks of his having his 
“books and instruments” comfortably about him, which he hopes 
to have more time to enjoy. He has seen the works of the church 
clock, and thinks that, if properly regulated, it will go well. 
He is digging and planting, and seeing to the repairs of the 
church. The second letter, ead to Lady Mary Whitbread, 
13th June, 1770, from Rome, iow not only how fully he appreciates 
and delights in great works of art, but contains a passage which I 
extract in full. “TI ascended Mount Vesuvius, and when I was up 
“‘ three parts of the hill, the earth was, by my thermometer, some- 
‘¢ what warmer than the atmosphere. I then took the temperature 
‘ every five minutes till I got to the top. The heat was continually 
*‘ increasing. After I had stood the smoke a quarter of an hour, I 
‘breathed freely; so with three men I descended as far as they 
“‘ would go with me, where the earth or brimstone was so heated 
“ that, in frequent experiments, it raised my thermometer to 240°, 
‘‘ which is near 30° hotter than boiling water, and in some places it 
‘¢ fired some paper I put in. As these experiments have never before 
“been made, I thought the account of them might afford your 
“‘ladyship some entertainment.” Again, writing from Stutgard, 
26th July, 1770, he speaks of the temperature by his own thermo- 
meter ; and once again, ina letter from Moscow, written 2nd October, 
1789, he says that he finds his thermometer indicating a daily fall of 
three or four degrees. 

At this point I pause for a moment to remind yon that, though 
I have just been quoting from letters written at much later periods 
of time, it is of the Howard made Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1756 that I am speaking—of Howard when he was not yet known 
as the philanthropist, and had had no opportunity of showing himself 
asa statist. Dr. Aikin’s statements, and the passages quoted from 
his own letters, concur in presenting him to us as a man complaining 
of a defective school training, having little command of language, 
but fond of reading and attached to the study of nature; getting his 
instruments and books about him at Cardington, and hoping to find 
time to make use of them, instituting at least one experimental 
inquiry in the science of optics, and making repeated meteorological — 
observations with the aid of the thermometer. We do not know in 
what his alleged mathematical studies consisted, but he was justly 
designated as a true lover of natural philosophy. 

All this might truly be affirmed of John Howard ait the age of 
30, in the year 1756. 

But in this same year 1756, Howard, in consequence of a most 
painful yet most fortunate occurrence, his captivity in France, may 
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be said to have had his first opportunity of showing himself a statist, 
by minute and sustained inquiries into a matter of profound interest 
to the Government: I mean the treatment in France of our prisoners of 
war. In a note at p. 14 of his great work on ‘The State of Prisons,”’ 
after describing his own sufferings and those of his fellow prisoners, 
he tells us how, being liberated on parole, he kept up a correspon- 
dence with his countrymen, and obtained evidence of the cruelty with 
which they were being treated, of many hundreds perishing, and of 
thirty-six being buried in a hole at Dinan on one day. Returning to 
England, still on parole, he tells us that he made known to the 
Commissioners of Sick and Wounded Seamen “the sundry parti- 
“‘ culars, which gained their attention and thanks. Remonstrance 
“ was made to the French Court; our sailors had redress ; and those 
‘** that were in the three prisons mentioned above (Brest, Morlaix, 
‘“‘and Dinan), were brought home in the first cartel ships.’’ These 
sundry particulars, relating to a most valuable section of the com- 
munity, carefully collected and truthfully reported, carried straight 
home to the authorities with whom it lay to obtain redress, consti- 
tuted Howard’s first contribution to statistics, his earliest claim to 
the name of statist.* 

This, I repeat, occurred in 1756, when Howard was 30 years 
old; and I now ask you to place yourselves at a new stand-point, 
the year 1773, midway between the date of the occurrences which I 
have been describing and the year 1790, the date of Howard’s death. 
Prior to this year 1773 we have a period of seventeen years, after it 
another period of seventeen years. Howard was now 47 years of 
age. The events of the first seventeen years were—his settling at 
Cardington, his happy second marriage in 1758, the birth of his 
only child, and loss of his wife, in 1765, a visit to Bath in 1767, a 
tour through Italy, Germany, and Holland in 1769-70, his return to 
Cardington in 1770, and continued residence there till 1773. The 
degree of cold at Cardington in the ‘‘ winter of 1763, when Bird’s 
“thermometer was as low as 103°,” was the subject of his first 
paper to the Royal Society, and proves that he was then residing 
there. But the work that stamped the first period of seventeen 
years with a character of its own was that continuous and pro- 
gressive improvement in his estate at Cardington, which consisted 
in the pulling down and rebuilding of all his cottages, and of all 
others that he could purchase, and their reconstruction, coupled with 
other local improvements which I have no time to particularise. 
Suffice it to say that this was probably the earliest, and certainly 
the most complete, work of physical, and incidentally of moral 

* T have searched the minute book of the Commissioners for the year 1756, the 


end of 1755, and beginning of 1757 ; but have been disappointed. Howard’s name 
does not occur in any of the entries. ‘The minute book is at the Record Office. 
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regeneration, undertaken by any English landlord. To its thorough- 
going and truly practical character, and the transformation it effected 
in the health and habits of the. pers all Howard’s biographers 
bear testimony. 

So that we have this first period of seventeen years ushered in by 
an inquiry, followed by practical results, which entitles Howard to take 
high rank among statists, and marked throughout by local improve- 
ments based upon so clear an apprehension of the true conditions of 
health and physical well-being as entitles him equally to a foremost 
place among sanitary reformers. Admit his fair claim to be deemed 
a true lover and successful cultivator of natural philosophy, and you 
have John Howard already before you as philosopher, statist, and 
sanitary reformer. 

How the second period of seventeen years was spent most men 
know, at least in that general way in which we have cognisance of 
things that we do not care much about. I have only time to give 
you a brief statement of leading facts. 

When Howard was appointed sheriff of the county of Bedford, 
he found that one of the duties of his office was to visit the prisons, 
and accordingly he set to work without loss of time to discharge 
this duty. He soon found that an English prison in those days 
was the scene of a great wrong—the exaction of illegal fees; and 
this seemed to him so cruel and unjust a thing, leading as it did 
to the detention of innocent persons, that he applied to the justices 
of the county for a salary to the gaolers in lieu of fees; but they 
thought they had no power to act without a precedent. Howard, 
therefore, rode into several neighbouring counties in search of one, 
but found the same injustice practised in them all. He then extended 
this his first journey till he had visited most of the county gaols of 
England. Finding that the most wretched inmates of some prisons 
had been brought there from the bridewells, he set out afresh, and 
examined both the houses of correction and the county and town 
gaols. And now it was that his attention was called to the gaol 
fever, which he found leagued with small-pox, doing its work of 
destruction everywhere. 

This truly statistical inquiry was crowned next year with the 
success it so richly merited. The House of Commons heard his. 
evidence, thanked him, and forthwith passed two Acts, one for the 
relief of prisoners from illegal extortion, the other for preserving 
their health and preventing the gaol distemper. | 

This took place in March, 1774, After stating this ict Howard 
gives us the following simple account of his motives:—‘“I was 
“ called to the first part of my task by my office; and prompted to 
“the pursuit of it by the sorrows of the sufferers, and love to my 
‘country. The work grew upon me insensibly. I could not enjoy 
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‘““ my ease and leisure in the neglect of an opportunity offered me 
‘by Providence of attempting the relief of the miserable. The 
“attention of Parliament to the subject led me to conclude that 
“some additional labour would not be lost, and I extended my 
eeplan. © 

Let me give you some idea of what this additional labour and 
extension of plan meant. It was the most extraordinary series 
of travels, inquiries, and personal experiences on record. What 
highly wrought religious emotions have prompted the founders 
and apostles of new religions to undertake and perform, that and 
nothing less did this man do under the compulsion of a sense of 
duty, sobered down by the most minute and laborious attention to 
fact, but redeemed from all that is cold and harsh by the bright 
warm rays of humanity and patriotism which fell on all that he did, 
thought, or suffered. 

To show you what Howard did in the last seventeen years of his 
life, I shall make use of Dr. Aikin’s summary, with such additions 
as an analysis of the personal narrative contained in his works has 
enabled me to make :— 

1773. High Sheriff of Bedfordshire. Visits many county and 
town gaols, in search of a precedent for substituting for illegal fees 
a fixed salary to gaolers. 

1774. Completes his survey of Hnglish gaols, visiting the 
bridewells, and revisiting many town and county gaols to become 
better acquainted with the gaol fever and the small-pox. Gives 
evidence before a committee of the House of Commons. Stands 
candidate for Bedford. 

1775. Travels in Scotland and Ireland, and in France, Holland, 
Flanders, and Germany, in search of information that might prove 
useful to England. Visits some English prisons. 

1776. Again in the same foreign countries, and in Switzerland. 
A large number of English prisons again visited. 

1777. Prints his “ State of Prisons.” 

1778. Travels through Holland, Flanders, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, and part of France. Some English prisons visited. 

1779. Revisits all the counties of England and Wales, and 
travels into Scotland and Ireland. Inspects all the prisons in 
which French prisoners of war were confined, and the hulks. Acts 
as supervisor of penitentiaries. 

1780. Prints his first appendix. 

1781. Travels im Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Poland, Germany, 
and Holland. 

1782. Again inspects all the English prisons, and travels in 
Scotland and Ireland. 

1783. Inspects other English prisons. Travels in Scotland 
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and Ireland. Visits Portugal, Spain, France, Flanders, and 
Holland. 

1784, Prints his second appendix, and a new edition of his 
works. 

1785-87. From the close of the first of these years to the 
beginning of the last, journeys through Holland, France, Italy, 
Malta, Turkey, and Germany: then through Scotland and Ireland. 

1788. During this and part of the preceding year. travels over 
all England, and revisits Ireland, inspecting the charter schools, 
and reporting upon them to the House of Commons. 

1789. Prints his work on “ Lazarettos,’’ containing valuable 
information on hospitals, poor houses, and schools, and a_ brief 
account of English prisons as he saw them for the last time in 
1787-88. Travels through Holland, Germany, Prussia, and Livonia 
to Russia and Lesser Tartary. | 

1790. Dies at Cherson, 20th January. 

But no summary can do justice to this history of seventeen 
years of laborious research. To understand Howard, his work and 
his motives, a man must study his writings. From them he will learn 
how reasonable were the motives that impelled him to action, how 
careful and systematic his mode of procedure, how calm, philosophical, 
and yet original and far-sighted, the views he formed, how searching 
and comprehensive his inquiries. The prison and the prisoner were 
the first objects of his solicitude; but the hospital and the lazaretto, 
the school and the workhouse came in for a share of his attention. 
Indeed he seems to have felt that, as the prison had revealed itself to 
him as the scene of abuses of all sorts, so it was but reasonable to expect 
that the hospital, the workhouse, and the school should bear marks 
of the same ignorance and neglect; and that as by his magic method 
of inspection and record, he had in one short year brought about 
the legal reform of English prisons, so by the same simple though 
laborious procedure he might succeed in reforming such abuses in 
other public institutions as he had earned the right to expect to find 
there. 

And now I ask your attention to a single specimen of Howard’s 
statistical work. 

Howard’s account of the gaols he inspected is to be found | 
partly in his first work on the “State of Prisons,” and partly in 
his second work on ‘“ Lazarettos.”’ In the former work we find 
the results of his first visits in search of precedents, of his second 
visits prompted by what he saw of the peculiar wretchedness of 
certain prisoners transferred from the bridewells to the county and 
borough gaols, and of his third and fourth series of inspections to 
which he was moved by hearing that the provisions of the beneficent 
Acts of 1774 had been disregarded or negligently enforced. The 
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latter work contains shorter notices of his fifth and sixth tours of 
inspection, to which he seems to have been led by the motive last 
named, joined to his experience of the beneficial consequences of 
his previous visits. 

In selecting a prison for the purpose of illustration, I reject 
extreme cases, and prefer, as giving a fair view of what was 
common in those days, the county gaol at Warwick. Howard’s 
description of it consists, as usual, of three parts—a tabular syste- 
matic statement comprising the names and salaries of the gaoler, 
chaplain, and surgeon; the dates of his own visits, and the number 
of prisoners, classed as debtors and felons &c., at those dates; and 
sundry particulars respecting beer and garnish. ‘This first part is 
so arranged as to admit of easy comparison with the like particulars 
relating to other prisons. The second part consists of a description 
of the prison and of the information he obtained by observation 
and inquiry. In the third part he prints copies of such tables of 
fees and orders of the justices as he finds in operation. 

The following is an abbreviated account of what Howard found 
in Warwick Gaol at his six visits made 22nd November, 1773, 
10th November, 1774, 6th January and 30th October, 1776, 26th 
March, 1779, and 15th February, 1788. The gaoler had no salary, 
but charged a fee of 14s. 6d. to debtors, and 13s. 4d. to felons ; had 
87. a-head (less a guinea paid to the clerk of assize) for each 
transport, and brewed the beer which the turnkey had a licence to 
sell. The prisoners who were debtors had no allowance; but 
felons received a 3-lb. loaf every other day. Garnish is set down 
at 2s. 6d, The chaplain and surgeon were salaried officers. The 
number of prisoners at the several visits was:—1773, 23 debtors, 
9 felons &c.; 1774, 13 and 13; 1776 (January), 24 and 33, 
(October), 22 and 7; 1779, 22 and 28; 1788, 31 and 51, and women 
convicis, 9. 

The description of the prison, taken, be it recollected from the 
second edition, published in 1780, runs thus :— 

“Qne court for debtors and men felons. Women felons have 
“ quite separate court, day-room, and two night-rooms. They used 
““ to be loaded with irons, now they have none. Men felons have 
‘“‘a day-room; their night-room is an octagonal dungeon, about 
“21 feet diameter, down thirty-one steps, close, damp, and offensive. 
“Two cells in another dungeon for the condemned. Prisoners are 
“tried in the county clothing. I saw twelve suits for men, and six 
‘for women. Debtors’ common day-room is the best, which is also 
“used asa chapel. For master’s side, ten or twelve rooms, some 
“ of them the Rooks Nest, where also is the free ward. 

“No infirmary. The late gaoler, Mr. Roe (uncle to the present), 
“died in 1772, of the gaol distemper, and so did some of his 
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‘“‘ prisoners. No water then, but now plenty. The felons’ allowance 
“of bread is judiciously fixed by weight, not variable with the 
*‘ price. Debtors have in common, from a legacy, 30s. a-year, and 
‘from another legacy eight three-penny loaves at the beginning, 
‘ and as many at the end, of every month. No memorial of either 
“ legacy hung up in the gaol. 

‘“‘ The prison might be improved on the adjacent ground belong- 
‘‘ ing to the county. 

‘“‘'The justices of this county have taken the gaol and bridewell 
‘** under consideration, and propose that debtors and felons, and also 
‘* men and women, in both shall be entirely separated. A chapel 
‘and infirmary also are designed. May it not be hoped that 
‘‘ ventlemen so considerate will not continue the damp and offensive 
‘‘ dungeon, which has only an aperture level with the court, 3 ft. 
‘“‘ 2 in. diameter. 

‘“‘ There were hung up in the debtors’ hall, some rules against 
‘‘ profaneness, rioting, and drunkenness, with penalties annexed ; 
“ but I was sorry to find among them that ‘every debtor at his or 
‘“‘ “her first coming must pay for garnish 2s. 6d.’ ”’ 

The foregoing is extracted, as I have stated, from the second 
edition of the ‘State of Prisons,’ published in 1780. What 
follows is from Howard’s work on “ Lazarettos,” printed in 1789. 
After this interval of nine years, Howard could still write as 
follows :— : 

‘The felons were sadly crowded. Only one small day-room for 
‘““the men; and I saw thirty-two he chained in a dungeon of 
“‘ 22 ft. diameter, down 31. steps, two of whom were ill of a slow 
‘“‘ fever. There were three others in a room, very ill and in irons. 
‘In two rooms (7% ft. by 65 ft.) with apertures only in the doors, 
‘“‘ there lay fourteen women, almost suffocated. None of the women 
‘‘ were now in irons. No infirmary; no bath. The Act for pre- 
‘“‘ serving the health of prisoners not hung up. No coals. Allow- 
‘ance, a 3-lb. loaf every other day: it was good bread and full 
“ weight. Convicts have not the half-crown a-week. Acquitted 
“prisoners are kept in irons till the judge leaves the town. 
‘‘ Hxecutions are at the gaoler’s expense. The prisoners receive 
“ yearly from a legacy, tJ. 10s., the rent of a housein the town. Some 
‘“‘ of the felons complained of having been forced to pay 4s. 2d. for 
‘‘ garnish, or be stripped of their clothes. This is one of the bad 
‘“< effects of the admission of beer. The debtors pay for garnish a 
“much larger sum. Gaoler’s salary 60/. in lieu of the tap.” 

To this account there are some interesting notes attached. Of 
the dungeon it is said that at one time it was ‘‘so crowded that 
‘some of the poor wretches were forced to stand up (and take a 
“ sort of miserable night watch), while the others slept ;” and that 
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“from the aperture of this dungeon, which is 3 ft. 3 in. wide 
‘“‘ (as from the door and the two funnels of the dungeon in the 
‘““ gaol at Stafford), the steam of the prisoners’ breath comes out, in 
“winter, like the smoke of a chimney.” As a consequence of no 
coals being allowed, ‘the women here, as in other gaols, sell even 
“their bread to procure ftuel.’’ As to the expense of executions 
falling on the gaoler (the practice at Monmouth, Worcester, Warwick, 
and most other county gaols), it is mentioned as “an imposition on 
‘“‘ the gaolers, which encourages them to indemnify themselves by 
‘“‘impositions on their prisoners ;” and as to the tap, it is remarked 
that if it “had been sooner abolished, it might have saved the life 
‘* of the late gaoler Roe, who died in the prime of life.”’ 

This, then, with the exception of the copy of a table of debtors’ 
fees, and of an order relating to the admission of visitors, is what 
Howard found occasion to put on record respecting the county gaol 
at Warwick. I have stated that in the first part of this report he 
gives the number of prisoners under two headings of debtors and 
felons &c. He adopts the same method and order in the case of all 
other prisons ; and accordingly it was easy for Howard to compile a 
tabular statement (for which I refer you to p. 243 of his work on 
3 Lazavettos”), of the total number of the two classes confined in 
all the prisons of England in any of the years when he visited them. 
The table to which I refer gives the numbers for the year 1787 or 1788. 
They were as follows :— 


Potal nwinber of GeDtOrs i o..cccc.sdccessessesevscoses 2,011 
% felons, GOO s. BU GRLAae.! 2,052 

"3 petty offenders. ..2...5.00 00. 1,412 

49 prisoners in the hulks ........ Loy 

A supposed omitted ...........006 70 

Total number of prisoners........... cece 7,482 





The figure 70 is explained in a note, thus :—‘‘ Though I have 
“‘ visited all the county gaols in England, and almost all the other 
“prisons, yet, as there are some few of the corporation prisons 
‘““which I did not see, I have added seventy more prisoners to the 
“number; so that, probably, we have nearly the average number of 
‘‘ persons confined at one tume in all the prisons of this kingdom.” 

I may add that the number of county and borough gaols so 
visited is 133, and the number of bridewells 41, making a total of 
174; and that the number of visits (including visits to prisons 
which were empty, and are not comprised in the total of 174) 1s no 
less than 818. 

In the sample and table I have just brought under your notice, 
you have good specimens of Howard’s method of procedure. He 
could marshal the staple facts relating to each prison in perfect 
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order, could describe its peculiar features in condensed and intel- 
ligible language ; and could put his facts together into tabular shape 
in a thorough workman-like way. All his details are curiously 
minute. A window has such and such dimensions; a loaf of bread 
has a certain weight by his own steel-yard; a dungeon is down so 
many steps; so many persons are crowded into a room so many feet 
high, broad, and long. In his visits, too, to hospitals and schools, 
and to lazarettos, respecting one of which he took care to obtain 
personal experience, he exhibits the same sound method of pro- 
cedure as in the case of prisons; and, when he left Hngland 
on his tour of inquiry respecting the plague, he went armed with a 
set of queries by his friends, Drs. Aikin and Jebb, to be put to some 
of the most experienced physicians in the places he visited. The 
answers to those questions Howard brought back with him, and 
caused them to be methodised and abridged by Dr. Aikin. The 
results will repay study, and justify the method Howard adopted, 
which, I may remark, is one often sanctioned by the practice of the 
Council of this Society. I think, then, that I may assume my thesis, 
which affirms John Howard to deserve the title of statist, to have 
been maintained ; so that if we could suppose his facts and tabular 
summaries, his questions and answers respecting the plague, his 
rational inferences and statesman-like views on all the subjects that 
he handled, to be brought before us now in this year 1873, the 
centenary of the felicitous appoimtment which gave him his oppor- 
tunity and authority to inquire, we should, beyond all doubt, accord 
him a hearty and unanimous vote of thanks as one who had fulfilled 
all our requirements and earned a foremost place among the most 
esteemed of our Fellows. 

To vindicate Howard’s right to a place of the highest honour 
among those to whom we now give the name of statist or statistician 
has been the sole object of this paper; and I should overstep the 
limits I have assigned to myself, as well as run the risk of wearying 
you, if I yielded to the very natural temptation of trying to give to 
Howard all the praise he merits, or to defend him against all the 
censure he has incurred. But as I have deemed an inquiry into 
Howard’s character as a man of intellect a reasonable offshoot from 
my main purpose, I must ask you to allow me briefly to refer to one 
cause which has very naturally led to misapprehension upon this | 
point. JI mean Howard’s uniform and systematic depreciation of 
himself—the only point, I may safely affirm, in which he cannot be 
implicitly trusted as the propounder of truth, without favour, 
prejudice, or exaggeration. 

This seif-depreciation is so thoroughly a part of Howard’s cha- 
racter that it forces itself to the surface, so to speak, on all possible 
occasions. Whether he is engaged in conversation, or deliberately 
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committing his thoughts to writing, he betrays the same sensitive 
shrinking alike from self-satisfaction and from praise. He forms 
the same mean estimate of his personal appearance as of his mental 
endowments. He takes as much pains and resorts to as many 
ludicrous expedients to baffle the artists who lie in wait for him to 
sketch what he calls “his insignificant form and ugly face,” as he 
did when in France to escape from the persecutions of the French 
Police. He lowers his merit to the level of those who elect to find 
their pleasure in packs of hounds, studs of horses, or social enter- 
tainments. He speaks of his pursuits as a whim, his hebby horse. 
At the best he is ‘‘ the plodder, who goes about to collect materials for 
“men of genius to make use of.”” In the “ conclusion” to his great 
work on “ Lazarettos,” written in 1789, when he had surely earned 
the right to speak otherwise of himself, he says (alluding to prison 
abuses), ‘If I have been able to point out any of these, and to 
“suggest their causes and remedies, it has been by that close, 
“persevering attention to one object, which has in some measure 
“ supplied the want of original abilities, and given me clearer 
‘‘ notions, and a more decided opinion on these matters.” And this 
is the tenor of his private correspondence, no less than of the 
passages that are to meet the eye of the public; for in a letter 
written in 1785 to his friend, Samuel Whitbread, he speaks of his 
very moderate parts, and the necessity of long and continued applica- 
tion if he would master any subject. 

Nevertheless, whenever he has reason to believe that his opinions 
are based on experience, he maintains them firmly, but courteously. 
Thus, in a foot note to the conclusion, from which I have just been 
quoting, he combats the opinion of ‘‘ gentlemen of the faculty” that 
fermented liquors are necessary as antiseptics, and adds: “I am 
‘“‘ sensible my ideas are contrary to the present fashionable mode of 
*“* prescription, which I am persuaded confirms the habit of drinking 
“strong liquors, both in town and country; but may I not hope 
** that the opinions of medical gentlemen will, in time, alter as much 

“upon this subject as I have seen in n ther treatment of the small 
nox! 9? 

Howard’s opinions on matters belonging to the domain of 
hygiene are also very precise and decided. Thus, in a foot note 
appended to the account of the county gaol, Lancaster Castle, in his 
work on ‘ Lazarettos,”’ he says, in answer to the question what size 
he would wish prisoners’ solitary night-rooms to be, ‘‘ 10 feet long, 
“‘ ro feet high, and 8 feet wide; thus adopting a mean between the 
“two extremes allowed by the Act of Parliament for penitentiary 
“ houses (19th Geo. IIT).”’ 

How averse Howard was to any public sabes of his services 
(excepting such honours as D.C.L. and the presentation of the 
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freedom of a city), is seen by the whole tenor of his correspondence 
on the subject of the proposed erection of a monument to him during 
his life-time. And yet, with all this shrinking from praise, there 
‘was in Howard none of the false shame, none of the mawvaise honte, 
which perhaps belongs naturally to men whose motives are dashed 
with selfishness and conceit. He is, every inch of him, a Christian 
gentleman of the true English type. With all his manly, sturdy 
independence, he has no churlish disrespect for conventional great- 
ness. His letters to Lady Mary Whitbread are eminently courteous 
and respectful. If he can impart any useful information in the 
highest quarters, he will not decline to accept Royal courtesies and 
hospitalities. He will not, it is true, obey the summons of Catherine 
of Russia, but he will dine with the Emperor of Austria, and accept 
his Royal courtesies in a becoming spirit; and if the Pope will allow 
him to assert his rights of manhood, he will not refuse the proffered 
blessing of an old man. 

This is not the place nor the occasion to discourse on the moral 
and religious character of Howard, or to vindicate him from the 
misconceptions of those who have written about him; but it is the 
place and the time to protest with all earnestness against any and 
every attempt to lower his intellectual character to the level of his 
own modest misconceptions, or the mistakes of those who have 
thoughtlessly or ignorantly taken him nt his word. 

Let those who would deny him the possession of what has been 
termed scientific insight, or withhold from him the credit of original 
genius, first study his works, and then compare the worst of the 
prisons of England, as prisons are now, with the best as they were a 
century ago, and they will be forced to acknowledge that in every 
leading principle of prison management and discipline, as they are 
now understood by the most advanced students of such matters, we 
who live in this year 1873 are but the disciples of the modest, noble 
Howard, who, to the honour of England, the good of the whole 
civilised world, and the credit of our common humanity, was 
appointed Sheriff of Bedford a century ago. 
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The Revative Suppiies from Town and Country Famiutns, to the 


Popunation of Future Generations. By Francis Gatton, 
F.R.S. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 21st January, 1873. ] 


THIS is an inquiry into the relative fertility of the labouring classes 
of urban and rural populations, not as regards the number of 
children brought into the world, but as regards that portion of them 
who are destined to live and become the parents of the next 
generation. It is well known that the population of towns decays, 
and has to be recruited by immigrants from the country, but I am 
not aware that statistical measurement has yet been attempted of 
the rate of its decay. This inquiry is part of a larger one, on the 
proportionate supply to the population from the various social 
classes, and which has an obvious bearing on investigations into 
the influences that tend to deteriorate or to improve our race. 
If the poorer classes, that 1s to say, those who contain an undue 
proportion of the weak, the idle, and the improvident, contribute an 
undue supply of population to the next generation, we are justified 
in expecting that our race will steadily deteriorate, so far as that 
influence is concerned. The particular branch of the question to 
which I address myself in this memoir is very important, because 
the more energetic of our race, and therefore those whose breed is 
the most valuable to our nation, are attracted from the country to 
our towns. If, then, residence in towns seriously interferes with the 
maintenance of their race, we should expect the breed of English- 
men, so far as that influence is concerned, to steadily deteriorate. 

Iam well aware that the only perfectly trustworthy way of con- 
ducting the inquiry, is by direct investigation. I mean that a large 
number of women living under urban or rural conditions of life, 
and the same number in either case, should be noted as they arrived 
at a marriageable age, say eet. 20, and that the number of children 
they bear, wko survive to a marriageable age, should also be noted. 
We might do this prospectively, but it is impossible, from want of 
historical data, to work backwards. I therefore have had recourse 
to an indirect method, based on a selection from the returns made 
at the last census, which I submit to the criticism of others as 
appearing to myself calculated to give a fair approximation to 
truth. The principle on which I have proceeded, is this :— 

I find (A) the number of children of an equal number of urban 
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and rural mothers, within certain limitations of age, and I correct 
the results on the following grounds, which I will shortly explain 
more fully, namely, (B) the relative mortality of the two classes 
between childhood and maturity; (C) the relative mortality of the 
mothers during childbearing ages; (D) relative celibacy; and 
(E) the span of a generation. It will be seen that B and C are 
substantial corrections, but that I have not occasion to pay regard 
to D and E. 

Returns were made in the census schedules of the names and 
ages of the members of each “ family,’ by which word we are to 
understand those members of the family in its ordinary sense, who 
are alive and resident in the same house with their parents. Where 
the mothers are still young, the children are necessarily very young 
and nearly always (in at least those classes who are unable to send 
their children to boarding schools), live at home. If, therefore, we 
limit our inquiries to the census families of young mothers, the 
results will be identical within the same limits of age with what we 
should have obtained if we had direct means of ascertaining the 
number of their living children. The limits of age of the mothers 
which I adopted in my selection were, 24 and 40 years. Had I to 
begin the work afresh, I should prefer the period from 20 to 35, 
but I have reason to feel pretty well contented with my present 
data. | 

In deciding on the districts to be investigated, it was important 
to choose well marked specimens of urban and rural populations. 
In the former, a town was wanted where there were various 
industries, and where the population was not increasing. A town 
where only one industry was pursued, would not be a fair sample, 
because the particular industry might be suspected of having a 
special influence, and a town that was increasing would have 
attracted numerous immigrants from the country, who are undis- 
tinguishable as such in the census returns. Guided by these con- 
siderations, I selected Coventry, where silk weaving, watchmaking, 
and other industries are carried on, and whose population has 
scarcely varied during the last decade. It is an open town, in 
which the crowded alleys of larger places are not frequent. Its 
urban pecuharities are therefore minimised, and its statistical 
returns would give a picture somewhat too favourable of the aver- 
age condition of life in towns. For specimens of rural districts, I 
chose small agricultural parishes in Warwickshire. : 

By the courteous permission of Dr. Farr, our president, I was 
enabled to procure extracts from the census returns concerning 
1,000 ‘‘families”’ of factory hands at Coventry, in which the age 
of the mother was neither Jess than 24 nor more than 40 years, and 
concerning another 1,000 families of agricultural labourers in rural 
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parishes of Warwickshire, under the same limitations as to the age 
of the mother. When these returns were classified (see Table I, 
p. 24), I found the figures to run in such regular sequence as to 
make it certain that the cases were sufficiently numerous to give 
trustworthy results. It appeared that :— 

(A). The 1,000 families of factory hands comprised 2,681 
children, and the 1,000 of agricultural labourers comprised 2,911 ; 
hence, the children in the urban “ families,’ the mothers being 
between the ages of 24 and 40, are on the whole about 8 per cent. 
less numerous than the rural. I see no reason why these numbers 
should not be accepted as relatively correct for families, in the 
ordinary sense of that word, and for mothers of all ages. An 
inspection of the table does indeed show that if the selection had 
begun at an earlier age than 24, there would have been an increased 
proportion of sterile and of small families among the factory hands, 
but not sufficient to introduce any substantial modification of the 
above results. It is, however, important to recollect that the small 
error, whatever its amount may be, 1s a concession in favour of 
the towns. 

(B). I next make an allowance for the mortality between child- 
hood and maturity, which will diminish the above figures in different 
proportions, because the conditions of town lfe are more fatal to 
children than those of the country. No life tables exist for Coventry 
and Warwickshire; 1 am therefore obliged to seek elsewhere to 
learn the amount of the allowance that should be made. The life 
tables of Manchester* will afford the necessary data for towns, and 
those of the healthy districtst will suffice for the country. By 
applying these, we could learn the number of the children of ages 
specified in the census returns who would attain maturity. I regret 
extremely that when I had the copies taken, I did not give instruc- 
tions to have the ages of all the children inserted; but I did not, 
and it is too late now to remedy the omission. I therefore pro- 
ceeded as follows to make a very rough, but not unfair, estimate. 
The average age of the children is about 3 years; now, taking 
25 years as representing the age of maturity, it will be found that 
74 per cent. of children in Manchester, of the age of 3, reach that 
of 25, while 86 per cent. is the proportion in the healthy dis- 
tricts. Therefore, if my rough method of correction be accepted as 
approximately fair, the number of adults who will be derived from 
the children of the 1,000 factory families should be reckoned at 

86 


2681 X ics and those from the 1,000 agricultural at 2911 x —., 
I0O 100 


* “Seventh Annual Report of Registrar-General.” 
+ Healthy Districts Life Table, by Dr. Farr. “ Phil. Trans. Royal Society,” 
1859. ; 
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(C). We ought to compare the families of the same number of 
urban and rural women who had reached the age of 24. Many 
of them will not marry at all; I postpone the consideration of these 
to the next paragraph. Many of the rest will die before they reach 
the age of 40, and more of them will die in the town than in the 
country. It appears from data furnished by the above-mentioned 
tables, that if 100 women of the age of 24 had annually been added 
to a population, the number of those so added, living between the 
ages of 24 and 40 (an interval of seventeen years) would be 1,539 
under the conditions of life in Manchester, and 1,585 under those 
of the healthy districts. Therefore the factors to be applied 
respectively to the two cases, on account of this correction, are 

19S as ge HORE 
I7 X 100 7 x06 

(D). I have no trustworthy data for the relative prevalence of 
celibacy in town and country. All that I have learnt from the 
census returns is, that when searching them for the 1,000 families, 
there were noted 131 bachelors between the ages of 24 and 40, 
among the factory hands, and 144 among the agricultural labourers. 
If these figures be accepted as correct guides to the amount of 
celibacy among the women, it would follow that I must be con- 
sidered to have discussed the cases of 1,131 factory, and 1,144 
agricultural women, when dealing with those of 1,000 mothers in 
either class. Consequently that the respective corrections to be 
roo? and 22°°, These would 
1131 i141 
have so small an effect on the relative number of the two classes, 
as not to be worth applying, for it would be less than 1 per cent., 
and I do not like to apply it, because it seems to me erroneous and 
to act in the wrong direction, inasmuch as unmarried women can 
obtain employment more readily in the town than in the country, 
and celibacy is therefore more likely to be common in the former 
than in the latter. 

(EH). The average length of a generation in town and country, 
must not be omitted from our consideration. We, however, know 
that the correction on this ground will be insignificant, because the 
length of a generation is found to be constant under very different: 
circumstances of race, and therefore we should expect it to be 
equally constant in the same race under different conditions. I find 
that one-half of the mothers in my schedule are under 31:25 years 
of age in the town and 382°5 in the country, but this difference of 
1; years is fully compensated by the effects of the greater mortality 
of the children of the former. The omission to which I referred in 
(B), prevents an exact calculation being made. If the ages of the 
children had been copied, it would have been easy to have made 


applied, are given by the factors 
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the necessary reductions, and to have obtained a table whence the 
average age of mothers of children destined to reach adult life 
could have been calculated for town and country. 

Let us now sum up the results. The corrections are not to be 
applied for (D) and (E), so we have only to regard (A) x (B) x (QC), 
that is— 


2681 x 4 x 1539 
LOS: .15OO:. 207900, 77 


cs Gera ck aa 3 Se oa 
I0O0 1700 
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In other words, the rate of supply in towns to the next adult 
generation is only 77 per cent., or, say, three-quarters of that in the 
country. In two generations the proportion falls to 59 per cent., 
that is, the adult grandchildren of artisan townsfolk are little more 
than half as numerous as those of labouring people who live in 
healthy country districts. 
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TaBLE I.—Census Returns of 1,000 Families of Factory Hands in Coventry, and 
the Age of the Mother and the 


Number of Children in Family. 
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* These three cases are anomalous, the factory being less than the agricultural. In the 
neither of these can be correct; certainly not the first of them. 

Note.—It will be observed that within the outline, that is, in the upper and left hand 
predominate, while the agricultural are the most numerous between the outlines, that is 
are from four to five in number. ‘The two are equally numerous without the outlines, that 
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1,000 Families of Agricultural Labourers in Warwickshire, Grouped according to 
| Number of Children in the Family. 


Number of Children in Family. 
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instance of 20—33, the anomaly is double, because the sequence of the figures shows that 


of the table, where the mothers are young and the children few, the factory families 
especially in the middle of the table, where the mothers are less young, and the families 
is, to the right of the the table, where the families are large. 
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I.— Introduction. 


As the subject of Banking has been frequently brought before the 
Statistical Society of late, it has occurred to me that it might be 
desirable to endeavour to lay before you a statement of the actual 
position of the banks of the country at the present time, as far as 
it can be ascertained. Though it may be impossible to draw such 
statements up with complete accuracy, yet they may not be without 
value. They enable a comparative view to be taken of the position 
of affairs in the country at various periods. More than that, they 
afford, in the case of a subject like banking, the only correct basis 
on which a real knowledge of the requirements of the time can be 
founded. The subject is one which appears to me to require not so 
much discussion as analysis, and such an analysis it will be my 
endeavour to lay before you. This Society has, in the Journals of 
former years, several statements similar in nature to this one; andin 
arranging the method on which this inquiry was to be conducted, I 
have derived great assistance from the very admirable paper on the 
same subject written by Mr. Newmarchin 1851. Ihave also consulted 
the papers written by Mr. Gilbart and Mr. Babbage. Something like 
twenty years have passed since the date of the latest of these papers, 
and those twenty years have witnessed a vast extension of banking 
operations. My desire is to continue an inquiry commenced by 
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writers of so much authority. I can scarcely hope that my know- 
ledge equals theirs, but, to make up this deficiency, I have sought 
and obtained assistance from many friends, and have thus been 
able, as I believe, to prepare an estimate as exact as is possible of 
the present position of this subject. I have added an outline of the 
banking systems in Sweden, Denmark, and Hamburg. In the case 
of Sweden I have gone into greater detail, and given a translation 
of the statute by which the business of banking is at present 
regulated in that country. This enactment, as well as the banking 
system which has been founded on it, seems to me remarkably well 
considered and carefully arranged. Sweden, like Scotland, owes 
very much of her present prosperity to a good system of banking. 
There are several provisions in the banking law of Sweden which 
may be studied with advantage here, great as are the differences 
between that country and this. I had originally intended to have 
included other countries of Northern Europe in the present inquiry. 
The difficulty of obtaining reliable and recent information has pre- 
vented this from being done. I trust, however, to be able to 
complete the survey on some future occasion. 


I1.— Statement of Banking in England. 


There are now a great many sources whence information as to 
the amount of banking capital and deposits in England can be 
obtained. To commence with the metropolis, the accounts of the 
Bank of England are published weekly. We may take the average 
position to be as follows :— 


millions, of which about 16 is 


Omulation td. naertaceasisd «stretaeeuhe 744 metropolitan, and 8 provincial 
Deposits—Public and Private, say 25% millions 


Capital ad Pests fissicndasosstaygivcacenene tv oN 


a 

The amounts held by the private bankers in London must be 
only a matter of conjecture. In 1851 there were thirty-five city 
bankers and sixteen west end bankers, and Mr. Newmarch estimated 
their holdings at an average of 1,250,000/. each. There were also 
fifty-one in 1872, and I believe that I am below the mark in 
estimating their present holdings at 1,500,000/. each. This would 
give 765 millions as their holdings. Mr. Newmarch allows me to. 
state that he concurs in this as a probable estimate. 

The accounts of the joint stock banks in London are published 
twice a-year. In the Commercial History and Review of 1871, 
published by the “ Economist,” the deposits and the capital of the 
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eleven principal London joint stock banks are given at 31st 


December, 1871, as— 


Paid-up capital and reserve 


Deposits (including acceptances in the case of 
the London Joint Stock) 


The particulars are as follows :— 


SOOO Pree dere moro berer sees serosa erenese 


HEPC RPC e He HOH re rere eeeEEroreeeeoeeS 


£ 


10,950,000 


} 84,730,000 


95,680,c00 


TaBLE 1.—London Joint Stock Banks, Two Half- Years 1871, Deposits and 


Capital. 


[0,000’s omitted, thus £26,22 = £26,220,000.] 





Banks. 


. London and Westminster 
Joint Stock * 


tere eee 


9) 


Poe poe 


TEP HTO HET Hm eee eee errr eeesrererdeee 


eeeteororere 


. Imperial, Limited 
. Alliance, 


D> OV 


Peeoerreeere 
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. Consolidated, Limited 

. Central, 

. Metropolitan, 

. London and 
Western, Limited 


Oe eeeeee 
Cee eeaee 


2) 


eee wees 


bP) 


oo Ost 


eer eeeee 


11. London and County............ 


Deposits and Cash. 


Capital Paid-up and 
Reserve. 


When 

Founded. dlst 
December. 
& 

1834 26,22 
"36 17,79 
?39 13,00 
535) 2598 
60,59 
1862 225 
62 1,46 
64,30 
1863 2,48 
63 55 
63 68 
62 61 
68,62 
1836 16,11 
84,73 


31st : 
30th June. Ai tee 30th June. 

£ £ £ 
22,77 3,00 - 8,00 
14,61 1,64 1,64 
12.71 1,50 1,50 
2,36 60 60 
52,45 6,74 6,74: 
2,23 50 50 
1,60 87 84, 
55,68 8,11 8,08 
2,45 85 85 
57 10 10 
59 21 21 
57 18 18 
59,86 9545 9,42 
14,50 1,50 1,50 
74,36 10,95 10,92 


* The London Joint Stock Bank does not, like all the other banks, separate 


acceptances from deposits. 


Hence the 17,790,000/. above must be largely 


reduced to arrive at the cash deposits. In December, 1867, the acceptances were 
given at 2,734,0001., but may now be much more. 

Taken from the ‘ Economist” (supplement), 16th March, 1872, Comuiercial 
History and Review, 1871, p. 62. 





The deposits for December, 1872, were. about 5 millions more, 
but I have given the details for the year 1871, as the remainder of 
my statements could not be brought later than that date. 
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There are not the same means of giving an exact account of 
the capitals and holdings of the joint stock banks in the country as 
in London. The balance sheets of many of the provincial joint 
stock banks are printed in a supplement to the “‘ Economist’ news- 
paper, and in the ‘“‘ Banker’s Magazine.”’ From these sources.I have 
been enabled to acquire a great deal of information. Having availed 
myself of this, I then obtained from those banks whose accounts 
were not published in the ‘‘ Economist” or the “ Banker’s Magazine ”’ 
the latest statements issued. Many, however, of the provincial joint 
stock banks do not publish any accounts at all. In some cases the 
balance sheets are read over to the shareholders. Others prepare 
written statements which are exhibited to the shareholders only. 
Even less information than this is sometimes given. But in almost 
every instance, the exceptions being so few as to be quite imma- 
terial, I was able to ascertain the amount of capital employed, the 
reserve funds, and the rate of dividend paid. With this assistance, 
and taking the published statements of deposits held by other 
banks, either in the same neighbourhood or in districts similarly 
circumstanced, as a guide, I was able to estimate, with I believe 
considerable exactness, the position of the remainder. 

In the twenty-two years since Mr. Newmarch wrote, the 
numbers, and also the holdings, of the provincial banks have 
greatly extended. In 1851 there were about goo, at the present 
time there are about 1,620 bank offices in England and Wales, 
exclusive of London. This includes the head offices, whether 
private or joint stock, and their branches. Guided by the informa- 
tion previously mentioned, [ am of opinion that the amount of 
deposits and capital held by each banking office may be averaged at 
not less than 130,000/. each. In this estimate I include the amount 
of country bank notes in circulation, averaging about 5 millions. 
I ako include drafts at short dates and at sight, which, taking the 
returns made by the several banks for composition on stamp duty 
as a guide, and making an estimate of the probable amount of 
drafts issued on penny stamps, I cannot believe to be less than 
from a million and a-half to two millions at one time. I do not 
include the bank post bills issued by the Bank of England in this 
sum. 

Taking this estimate as a basis, the recapitulation will be, 1,620 
provincial bank offices in England and Wales at 130,000. each, 
210 millions in all. I have formed this estimate after very _consider- 
able inquiry and reflection ; in it are included the capitals of the 
banks themselves, which are often large; and also the amounts as 
mentioned above of the notes and short drafts in circulation issued 
by these banks. 

The summary of these results will be :— 


ae: 
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Capital and Deposits of 
Bankers in England. 


Bank of England, total resources... (say) 67 millions 


London bankers, private and joint stock... ,, 174 ,, 
Provincial ,, PS A See 210 ” 
ROGAN sake coe Sa Bleach naakdesgs aca stas ADL* . 5 


To these sums must be added the proportion of these holdings of 
the discount houses in London which do not belong to the bankers. 
These houses are estimated in the Commercial History and Review of 
the “ Economist,” as holding about 78 millions at the close of 1871. 
A considerable portion of this money was doubtless deposited with 
these houses by bankers in London, the provinces, and elsewhere. 
This we must exclude, as it has been already reckoned among the 
deposits held by the bankers. The particulars are as follows :— 
Taste 2.—London Discount Companies, 1870 and 1871. Progress of 

Total Means held as Capital, Reserves, and Deposits of the following 

Three Companies—National Discount Company, 1856; General Credit 


Company, 1866; and United Discount Company, 1865. 
(000’s omitted, thus £2,437, = £2,437,000.] 












































yt 31st December, | 31st December, 
Description. 1871. 1870. cE 
E £ £ 
UG PAL UG sa 08s cnn stedes oncs ms geieseadien Utusartigmenosyeen 2437, 2,437, 
MEOR GEN CB Lio 0d.1 ati ase hstea des AAA arco dR B thon de tbe She Lio Thebans 571, 541, 
3,008, - 2,978, 
PO OMEDB cSetccn cease tins goted crab ecddes Hea lSidaog Ciupusnedoeceaeeest oes 20,587, 15,935, 
Total means ..... Be eee codec oe cesy adh to 23 BOE, 18,913, 
ics Ree emer | OP a STS 
Average of three Companies... ccs oe 7,868, 6,152, 
EEL, ees 
Estimate of (say) seven more discount epee 
(in alLten) at same aVerage ........0:isscsesrosecdvoers 78,050; 61,520, 
IV. 
Equal (at an average unexpired date of fifty days 
of the bills discounted) to a total discount per 574,000, 430,000, 
Pramas OT (BANA), 2. 1:8 Rive sscnsap-omraysegnese visser iceets 
¥: : 
Leaving to fall due at each of the 300 working oe 1,400, 


COIN are sate nnd crepe swbe in gten Ogee davonens 








Note.—Taken from supplement to “ Economist,” 1871, Commercial History 
and Review of 1871, 16th March, 1872, p. 66. 





After careful inquiry, I believe that an estimate that three-fifths 
of this money is deposited by bankers, and two-fifths by other 


* About 40 willions of this amount is with “limited companies,” some of 
which, in the provinces, have retained their note circulation. In respect of such 
issue they continue subject to unlimited liability under “ the Companies Act, 1862,” 


25 and 26 Vict., cap. 89, sec. 182. 
D2 
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persons, will be as close an approximation as can be arrived at. IT 
do not separately enumerate the deposits of assurance companies 
referred to by Mr. Newmarch, the amount of which for 105 assurance 
companies, I am informed, was for the year 1871— 


£ 
Cash balances, chiefly at bankers 00.0.0... ccsesesseesceneens 254.50,4.30 
Short loans, chiefly deposit accounts, at joint stock Cen 
banks, discount Woused, Wer OF.5. 0 Niel. 1003,443 
3,453,873 


as these sums are already included in the estimate of money in 
the hands of bankers, or with the discount houses, as not deposited 
by bankers. 

We must now include a new and very important element in 
London banking, which has sprung up almost entirely since Mr. New- 
march wrote. I mean the Foreign and British Colonial joint stock 
banks having offices in London. In 1851 there were, as I find by a 
reference to the banking directories and magazines of that date, only 
ten of these banks, with paid-up capitals and reserves of about 
55 millions, and deposits probably not much exceeding 20 millions: 
There were, in 1872, more than forty-five of such banks, with capitals 
and reserves of about 30 millions, and deposits and circulations of 
about 120 millions. Some reference to these banks must be made in 
any statement of Hnglish banking ; itis extremely difficult to estimate 
the amount of influence which they exert on the English money 
market, but I shall endeavour to deal with this question further 
when speaking of deposits held in England. Nor must we, in taking 
a broad view of the question, lose sight of the large sums held both 
by the trustee and the post office savings banks. These are stated 
in the last published number of the “ Statistical Abstract” to be as 
follows :— 


Computed Capital of the Savings Banks under Trustees, 1871. 





£& 
Hag lad isis... be eth eee eae 31,496,000 
Walenta Bs cng ayes Meee aioe relic ene tis Mita 1,066,000 
COOL: 5.5 taicardnaveers yeaa awe aan ani thatm vieins 4,119,000 
SLOLANAGL © pstrner Gnetncth ea acederee Menace meee tee ete 2,5224,000 
38,905,000 


Computed Capital of Post Office Savings Banks, 1871. 
£ 


Hngland aid, Wales wiiss...sasanvers.casecssancoene 15,939,000 | 
SOUL ATIC SI AR Mie ine Ae ah a cotanay 341,000 
DRO ssi06. .chesuiurr ac neheurbehcautes woneyd +s. Seomotorn 745,000 








17,025,000* 





* «Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom,” No. 19, 1872, pp. 102 and 103. 
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being together about 56 millions. In 1851 the post office savings 
banks did not exist. The amounts held by the trustee savings banks 
in that year were 30,277,684/.* 

These amounts include almost every thing in the shape of what 
may be called banking money in England which can be traced. 
There are, however, doubtless very large sums in the hands of com- 
mercial houses and foreign bankers, whose names do not appear in 
the list of bankers. Of these no estimate which can be of any use 
can be formed, nor is it needful for the purpose of this inquiry. I 
have included in my estimate all the houses recognised as bankers in 
the list in the ‘‘ Banker’s Almanack.”’ It is the invariable custom, 
I believe, for the commercial houses and foreign bankers mentioned, 
to have an account with a recognised banker, and hence their 
deposits, so far as they affect the banking operations of this country, 
are brought into consideration in the statement given above. 

The banks in England, both private and joint stock, remain very 
similar in constitution now as when described by Mr. Gilbart. In 
no country that I am acquainted with do they vary so much in size. 
There are great companies, with capitals and liabilities ranging from 
20 to 30 millions. There are small companies, with capitals ranging 
from 25 to 50 thousands, whose deposits are probably considerably 
smaller in amount than the sums which the larger concerns annually 
pay to their shareholders as dividends. Among the private banks, 
the differences, though less in extent, are probably very considerable. 

There are in England and Wales at this date, of private firms 
carrying on the business of banking :— 


Ha, HOU O (BAY cus ontaea-sevooosensakenteiossdeoronse [a 
jp PHO PLOVIRCES (SAW) ceicnncesmnrsticascaubecotsens 2,06 
», with about SOI 5A Ree ote 290 branches 





b= 





Joint stock banks in London and the } EY 
PILOVINGCES 0086 aovereeees foc CAE ee ee : 
Wiblt ADOUD, see sacsaccasserecrirseuss Jatsesten Maoud dees 1,007 branches 
1,670 


not including the Bank of England with its eleven branches. 

The following table explains the size of the places in which these 
banks carry on their business. I have followed the best definition 
that could be obtained of these places either as parliamentary 
or as municipal boroughs. Where no such boundaries existed, the 
population of the “civil” parish has been followed. It was impos- 
sible to identify, satisfactorily, some six or seven of the smaller 
places. 

* « Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom,” No. 11, 1864, p. 77. 
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TABLE 3.—Population of Places in England, according to the Census 
of 1871, in which there were Bank Offices in 1872. 





Inhabitants (according Inhabitants (according 
to Census of 1871). to Census of 1871). 
In 16 places with insed In 2 places between 24,000 and 25,000 
less than : ys 12 ms 25,000 5, 30,000 
» 93 places between 1,000 and 2,000 | | 11 s 30,000 4, 35,000 
” 135 eB) 2,000 5, 3,000 ” 6 ” 35,000 5, 40,000 
AS ” 3,000 5, 4,000 | ,, 10 rf 40,000 5, 45,000 
», 69 ” 4,000 5, 5,000 93 By 45,000 ,, 50,000 
» 53 ” 5,000 5, 6,000] ,, 5& i 50,000 4, 55,000 
” 51 ” 6,000 5, 7,000 Py) 3 9 55,000 55 60,000 
” 40 ” 7,000 ,, 8,000 i fo A 60,000 ,, 65,000 
” 20 ” 8,000 5, 9,000 ” 3 9 65,000 59 7£2;009 
3, 20 ” 9,000 ;, 10,000 ne 93 410,000 5, 75,000 
nae » 19,000 5, 11,000 Ae oy 80,000 ,, 85,000 
” 8 ” 11,000 5, 12,000 ” 4 9 85,000 95 90,000 
” 8 ” 12,000 5, 13,000 ee bal » 90,000 5, 95,000 
” 6 ” 13,000 5, 14,000 9 2 9 95,000 5, 100,000 
en. ” 14,000 5, 15,000 | ,, 6 ” 100,000 4, 150,000 
» AZ ” 15,000 ,, 16,000] ,, 2 a 150,000 5, 200,000 
rem) ” ¥G,000 5) ‘17,000 |, 4 4 200,000 ,, 250,000 
ee » ¥7;600° 4, 8,080 155-2) 4; 250,000 4, 300,000 
» 9 ” Fsp00" 5, Iyooo 4). 5 AGB) 4} 300,000 4, 350,000 
be ” 19,000 ,, 20,000 | ,, 1 (ce) 5 350,000 ,, 400,000 
i ee » Z0j;000 %, 210004 Ay, De) se 450,000 4, 600,000 
et » 21,000 5, 22,000 | ,, 1 “the Metropolis” .... 3,266,987 
jr oe 9.9 733000 45 24,000 — 


In 773 places in all. 


Mr. Gilbart gives the corresponding number-in 1854 as 
567 places.* 


In Birmingham (@) there were in 1872 11 offices = 1 to every 31,200 inhabitants. 


~4, Leeds (a) ” 1o. » =2 ” 25,900 ” 
», Liverpool (d) < i ee! | * 29,000 . 
», Manchester (c) 2 o) na — sell - 18,000 = 


», the Metropolis (as defined “ 1 eee 7 19,500 > 


the census report) ............ 


Compared with the total population of Hngland and Wales 
there were— 


in 3858. «lon, vk: 1 bank office to about 20,000 inhabitants. 
yar) A >» Becazawies I ¥ 16,500 “ 
poser deep «teaches I <3 13,000 | 


In preparing the foregoing table I was indebted to the kindness. 


of our president, Dr. Farr, who forwarded me the proof sheets of 
the summary Table VII of the Census of 1871, giving the popula- 


* Statistical Society’s Journal, 1854, p. 307. 


ee ee, aa ee 
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tion of cities, municipal boroughs, parliamentary boroughs, and 
other principal towns, &c., in England and Wales. I checked this 
statement with the list of bank offices in the “ Banking Almanack.” 
According to it, in 282 places the population of which is given 
below, there is no banking office open at the present time. It is 
probable that many of these places are hamlets adjacent to larger 


towns possessing banks. 


Inhabitants (according 
to Census of 1871). 


Tn 60 placds Detweeniescs. feiss sense cosen 1,000 and 2,000 
5» 64 Pe TS ae Sh Eien et Ce Re Ree aD, 2,000.15, “37000 
a0 Oe say Nee rx Panis cates aeons Tass a aero oe 23000" 55° 4,000 
», 36 pide eh Bice core tae: oe 4,000 4, 5,000 
yy) 24 Gi WS eatas hates Rin Rt ears au abc gui 5,000. 45.2. 05,000 
99, 0 Pee a ul. balgainngeaia ea eid se ebente etea ecules ete 6,0006 55 - 7;000 
mae 9 atin ear eber dite We 8 Ua: Peder Renate F000 55. 8,008 
ie SBP ge RlgMiv basen ecbans se canner ccd eeasess 8,000 4, 9,000 
wi 2 gta) Wa Geen EARLE oe ahs ed 9,000 4, 10,000 
—: patie 4 Rcddeastessoevamen vena Macrmedosahacs 10,009 *g5. £1,000 
Pee oe pe EE Re er ents eee ere LisO00..,35 12,000 
ee | Me es ee ee 12,000 45. 5:2;000 
» 4 RDN ERTI Ce eis ak ire wnne 13,000 *,, -14;000 
a RY Sth ea fhe ere cha i on emer 14,000 ,, 15,0CO 
es Ss SEE, SMES, CREE cotta na ena re oeanaees 16,000 “5; 17,000 
gg lok PelG te Pv eh Ren hides - MeO NO. 2MOCOO 45123,000 
ae: er er res hae en ee 23,000 ' 4, 245,000 
ee | ee ee A ome ee A 25,000 4, 30,000 


282 places in all, without banking offices. 

The proportion of the deposits to the capital varies as much 
almost as the size of the banks themselves. I prefer quoting 
Mr. Gilbart’s well-considered observations on this part of the ques- 
tion, to giving any opinion of my own :— 

“ Té is difficult to state in all cases what proportion a capital 
“ ought to bear to the liabilities of a bank. Perhaps the best 
‘* criterion we can have is the rate of dividend, provided that dividend 
“be paid out of the business profits of the company. When we 
“‘ hear of a bank paying from 15 to 20 per cent. dividend, we may 
‘‘'be assured that the capital is too small for the business. The 
‘* liabilities of the bank, either in notes or deposits, must far exceed 
‘“‘ the amount of its capital.” 

‘“* Although the proportion which the capital of a bank should 
“bear to its liabilites may vary with different banks, perhaps we 
“should not go far astray in saying it should never be less than one- 
** third of its labilities.* I would exclude, however, from this com- 


* The proportion in Scotland is now about one-sixth; but in England, or at 
least in London, the capitals of the joint stock banks bear a much smaller propor- 
tion to their liabilities. 
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‘¢ yarison all liabilities except those arising from notes and deposits. 
“Tf the notes and deposits together amount to more than three 
“‘ times the amount of the paid-up capital, the bank should call up 
“¢ more capital.’’—‘ Gilbart’s Treatise on Banking,” pp. 153 and 154. 

Modern practice has not in all instances adhered to the principles 
of prudence laid down by Mr. Gilbart. 


III.—Statement of Banking in Scotland. 


The great assistance rendered by the Banking System of Scotland 
in developing the prosperity of that country is well known. The 
stability of that system has been greatly promoted by the following 
provisions of the law :— 

‘1, There is no limitation to the nwmber of partners. 

“9, The private fortune of every partner is answerable for the 
“¢ debts of the bank. 

‘“¢ 3. Land, as well as other property, may be attached for debt. 

“A, In Scotland, all land is registered; so it is easy for any 
‘individual, by referring to the records, to ascertain what landed 
“property is possessed by the partners of the bank, and also 
‘‘ whether or not it be mortgaged. The following is the language 
“of the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons, 
“appointed in 1826 to consider the expediency of abolishing all 
‘¢ notes under 5/.:— : 

“There is no limitation upon the number of partners of which a 
“ banking company may consist; and, excepting in the case of the 
“ Bank of Scotland, and the two chartered banks, which have very 
‘‘ considerable capitals, the partners of all banking companies are 
‘ bound jointly and severally, so that each partner is lable to the 
“ whole extent of his fortune for the whole debts of the company. 

“A creditor in Scotland is empowered to attach the real and 
‘ nortable, as well as the personal estate of his debtor, for payment 
“‘ of personal debts, among which may be classed debts due by bills 
‘and promissory notes; and recourse may be had for the procuring 
“‘ nayment to each description of property at the same time. Exe- 
*“‘ cution is not confined to the real property of a debtor merely 
‘“ during his life, but proceeds with equal effect upon that property 
‘‘ after his decease. 

“The law relating to the establishment of records gives ready 
“means of procuring information with respect to the real and 
‘heritable estate of which any person in Scotland may be possessed. 
‘‘ No purchase of an estate in that country is secure until the seisine 
“(that is, the instrument certifying that actual delivery has been 
‘“‘ given) is put on record; nor is any mortgage effectual until the 
‘* deed is in like manner recorded. 

‘In the case of conflicting pecuniary claims upon real property, 
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‘“‘ the preference is not regulated by the date of the transaction, but 
“by the date of its record. These records are accessible to all 
“* persons ; and thus the public can with ease ascertain the effective 
‘‘ means which a banking company possesses of discharging its 
‘“‘ obligations, and the partners in that company are enabled to 
“* determine with tolerable accuracy the degree of risk and respon- 
‘¢ sibility to which the private property of each is exposed. 

‘There are other provisions of the law of Scotland which it is 
‘“‘ not necessary minutely to detail, the general tendency of which is 
“the same with those above mentioned.”’* 

I have referred to these points, because in some of them there is 
a difference between the practice in Hngland and in Scotland. 

The Scotch Banks are few in number, but with numerous 
branches, ramifying down to very small places. Great facilities are 
thus afforded to the public, even in the most remote districts. 

There were stated to be, in the ‘‘ Banker’s Almanack”’ for 1873— 


GB WEG feeo occ re stincecgssavatoaonssnmutoeaeonae 18 branches. 
2 SOIT. Rit ON ON) CMa OEE, EL, 33 3 
1 San od. yop aerate uamaagon Rabie tdhooongensuamenni tos 39 a 
1 ng Shea ASh dus enonsaiRaReaae ddecdeisonettvsttiuas 61 45 
1 Sp 02 Ser Se eetitedhe ean asetocs sneianadene ans Coenen 75 os 
1 prmatity ice eerinen, er ses tisd Renn 45 55 
1 Spr . reamagotebentc eats taaataMapeens tepuuatoasaenes 83 re 
1 rig a es li eatin 8, Ais Reo Ne Tal A 93 a 
1 ign BL Lee SE Une aa rede aaihaty Wate nan Ruins nae oatigs 94 A 
1 IH Rik Reesapoescacst des sucvoagiecdeuedimornteesnty, 112 op 
1 Nii les 2h ee SAE OWGREN oetan Gino Naplealatn us Dalapivndee's sags 118 55 
11 i 801 ms 


The corresponding number was given in 1872 as— 
SAL Wena WAU EN eB iaccssices sek decces negeateee ies 479 branches. 


So considerable was the extension of banking in Scotland in that 
one year. 

From the small number of head offices, and the fact that most 
of these are situated in Edinburgh, it has been easy for the banks 
to form arrangements among themselves for the regulation of their 
business. A bank of doubtful solvency would find it difficult to 
carry on its operations among them. 

Hence a check can be given to undue speculation if it arises, 
and the abuses connected with rediscount by means of fictitious 
bills effectually prevented. And a uniformity of practice in the 
conduct of the business has been obtained throughout the whole of 
Scotland. Hence also the existing banks have always at their 
command a number of well-trained and long-tried officers, accus- 
tomed to a sound and carefully arranged method of business, who 


* “ Gilbart’s Practical Treatise on Banking,” pp. 503 and 504. 
Pp 
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may be depended on to carry out the instructions of the principal 
managers of the bank at the most distant stations. Those who 
have any practical experience, and who therefore understand how 
much the good success of a banking business depends on the conduct 
of its officers, will know how to appreciate the value of the advantage 
but imperfectly described in these few words. — 

The banks are, without exception, banks of issue. The advan- 
tage thus obtained enables them to conduct their business more 
economically, to the benefit both of their customers and of their 
shareholders. 

The banks have almost without exception large capitals. On 
these they scarcely pay high dividends, according to the English 
standard. The dividends on the stock in banks of Scotland range 
from 8 to 143 per cent. The eleven banks in 1872 distributed to 
their proprietors as dividends 1,099,o00/. To ascertain how far 
this came from profits of banking, it is necessary to deduct the 
interest on paid-up capital, and other funds belonging to the banks. 
These, as shown by their published balance sheets, amounted to 
12,497,000/., and if the interest be taken at 5 per cent., as is usual in 
commercial business, the amount to be thus deducted is 624,000l., 
leaving 475,000/. to represent the net profits derived by the banks 
from being the custodiers of 82,500,000. belonging to the public, 
or at the rate of eleven shillings and stwpence per cent. per annum on that 
amount. Itmay be added that this is the largest aggregate amount 
of dividend ever distributed by the Scotch banks.* Altogether a 
sobriety in the conduct of the business has been encouraged, to 
the great and abiding advantage of the country. The business 
carried on by any weak bank has been quickly absorbed, and trans- 
ferred to more powerful institutions. A system affording a very 
high degree of security to the public, and capable of adapting itself 
to the changing circumstances of the country, has thus been 
gradually established. 

The process of transformation has gone steadily on for many 
years past. In 1819, there were in Scotland thirty-six district banking 
companies, and in 1844 no fewer than twenty-eight of these had 
disappeared. Within that period sixteen new banks were established, 
so that when the Bank Acts came into force there were twenty-four 
banks in active operation. These Acts prohibited the formation of 
new banks of issue, and thus a virtual monopoly was conferred on 
the twenty-four existing banks; but notwithstanding the advantage 
thus presumably arising, the number continued to dwindle, till now 
it is reduced to eleven. The particulars, which are curious, are as 
follows :—* 


* From a Pamphlet on “The Rate of Discount and the Bank Acts.” 
Glasgow, 1878. 
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Bank of Scotland 
Commercial Banking 
Company 
*Thos. Kinnear and Sons 
*A. Allan and Company 
Aberdeen Bank 
* Berwick Bank 
*Dundee New Bank 
*Hifeshire Bank 
*Glasgow Bank 
* Kilmarnock Bank 
*Paisley Bank 
*Perth Union Bank 
Royal Bank of Scotland 


*Disappeared by 1844 


New before 1844 
Existing in 1844 


§Bank of Scotland 
§Commercial Bank of 


Scotland 
;Edinburgh and Leith 
Bank ’ 
T§Clydesdale Banking 
Company 


+Arbroath Bank 
+Central Bank 
+Greenock Union Bank 
Perth Banking Com- 
pay 
§ Royal Bank of Scotland 


Banks in Scotland in 1819. 


*Sir W. Forbes 
Company 

*R. Allan and Son 

*John Wardrop 
Company 

*Aberdeen Commercial 
Bank 

*Dunbar Bank 

Dundee Union Bank 

*Galloway Bank 

*Glasgow Ship Bank 

*Leith Bank 

*Paisley Union Bank 

*Renfrewshire Bank 


and 


and 


Banks in Scotland in 1844. 


+§National Bank of Scot- 
land 
+EHastern Bank of Scot- 
land 
Aberdeen Bank 
+Ayrshire Banking 
Company 
+§City of Glasgow Bank 
Dundee Union Bank 
T§North of Scotland 
Bank 
§British Linen Com- 


Deny, 


FTO ee eeoerreseeveresereseees 


ORF O OT OOOO eH Hee Herereesesreoeesousesre 


Peco reer eessrereerseeesseeebesssecerer 


British Linen Company 

*Ramsays, Bonar, and 
Company 

*D. Smith and Company 
* Jas. Inglisand Company 
*Ayr Bank 

Dundee Banking Com- 
_ pany 
*Falkirk Bank 
*Greenock Bank 
*Glasgow Thistle Bank 
*Montrose Bank 

Perth Bank 
*Stirling Bank 


saenaeeee 36 


*§Union Bank of Scot- 
land 
+Western Bank of Scot- 
land 
+§Aberdeen Town and 
County Bank 
*§Caledonian Bank 
Dundee Banking Com- 
pany 
TGlasgow Joint Stock 
Banking Company 
*Paisley Commercial 
Bank 


+ Established in or subsequent to 1819. 
§ Existing in 1873—11 in number. 


A special point in the banking arrangements deserves notice. 

The system of making advances on ‘‘ cash credits,” that is, on 
the personal security of two bondsmen, as practised in Scotland, 
tends to encourage the natural thriftiness of the people. 

The young man starting in life with but small capital, knows that 


he can only obtain the needful assistance to carry his business on 
through the help of a banker. This assistance will not be granted 
except through the mediation of his sureties, and unless his character 
stands well for industry and dependability, he is not likely to find 
friends willing to risk their property in backing him. Besides this, 
the sureties are entitled to inspect the state of the account which 
they guarantee, and to ascertain for themselves whether it is con- 
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ducted in a satisfactory manner. Bankers are bound by the first 
principles of their business not to disclose the state of a customer’s 
account to an unauthorised person. The sureties are, however, 
entitled, for their own security and protection, to this information, 
as regards the accounts which they guarantee. It is easy to see 
how advantageous to the prosperity of a country it must be, that 
the young traders should be thus taught that without a reputation 
for honesty they will be seriously hampered in their first starting 
in life. Meanwhile the banks, from being few in number, with 
their head offices principally in one place, possess great facilities 
for ascertaining whether the guarantors have given their names as 
sureties for larger sums, or to more persons than their means would 
justify, and in other respects stand to a very great advantage for 
ascertaining whether the business of the country generally, is in a 
healthy condition or not. 

The large number of branches must, however, be a cause of 
great expense, and in several other respects it is obvious that a 
business carried on in such thinly peopled districts as are found in 
many parts of Scotland, must be conducted to a disadvantage in 
comparison with those banks which deal with more active centres of 
commerce. Although the profit derived from their large issues of 
notes may be considerable, yet, when we consider the many expenses 
incurred in conducting a large note circulation, the cost of printing, 
stamp duty, and the charges on importing gold from London when 
the circulation exceeds the limit fixed by the Act of 1845, no small 
deductions must be made from the apparent profit to be derived 
from this head. 

On the other hand, the great number of branches possessed by 
the Scotch banks tends beyond doubt to their stability and pros- 
perity. It is hardly hkely that the whole of a large country, with 
an energetic population, carrying on different industries in different 
districts, will suffer from want of prosperity over its entire extent at 
the same time. If one portion is depressed it is likely that another 
will be prosperous. Hence a deficiency of deposits in one district 
will probably be compensated by an increase in another. Hence also 
in ordinary times the deposits which cannot be profitably employed in 
one portion of the country occupied by the branches of a large bank, 
will be eagerly sought for by the customers in another town‘served 
by the same system. Some districts too poor to support banks of 
their own, may yet form very desirable fields for the employment of 
the capital which cannot find occupation in another county. The 
network of banks on the surface of Scotland is as important to the 
development of the prosperity of the country as the network of 
the railways. It has caused a great economy of capital, as the 
universal practice of people, even of the most moderate means, is to 
lodge their money with the banks. 
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The history of the growth and expansion of Scotch banking 
during the present century, as far as I can trace it, is as follows :— 


TaBLE 4.—Growth of Scotch Banking during the Present Century. 




















Number 
Date. Deposits (Millions). of Inhabitants. 
Offices. 

1826* .... oat 167 = 1 to every 13,170 
PAE? in a7 380 = 1 as 6,600 
"Ae. ore. 30 — _ 
"RS &..£ 36 — — 
56 { ae i 585 =1 430 

es and capital 5 u 5933 
es 
’ includin 
ee all liabilities 790 = S99 25° 


and capital 


* In Tooke’s “History of Prices,” vol. iv, p. 237. 

+ Estimate given by Mr. Blair in evidence before the Committee on ‘“ Banks 
“ of Issue,” quoted by Mr. Gilbart, Statistical Society’s Journal, 1856, p. 146. 

t “Economist,” 8th May, 1847. 

§ Mr. Newmarch, Statistical Society’s Journal, 1851, p. 169. 

|| Letter of Mr. Blair, of the Bank of Scotland, to Sir G. C. Lewis, “ Appendix, 
*“‘ Select Committee on the Bank Acts,” p. 328. As the increase given since 
1847 may seem disproportionate, it may be as well to quote the statement of 
Mr. Mackenzie, manager of the Commercial Bank of Scotland in 1856, “ that 
“‘ there never was a period in which Scotland has made such rapid progress in 
“improvement and material prosperity as during the twelve years since 1844.” 
—“ Appendix, Select Committee on the Bank Acts,” 1857, p. 330. 





There were bank offices in Scotland in 1872, in 283 places, 
besides a few small ones which could not be satisfactorily identified. 
The population is shown in the following table :— 


TABLE 5.—Population of Places in Scotland, according to Census of 1871, 
un which there were Bank Offices in 1872. 


Inhabitants (according Inhabitants (according 
to Census of 1871). to Census of 1871). 
In 61 places with In 1 place between 13,000 and 14,000 
less than... Boe wee Fr 14,000 7 515,000 
5, 70 places between 1,000 and 2,000 | ,, 3 ‘a 15,000 ,, 16,000 
» 39 a B50OO3 301 3,000: | X50! ET eS £7j000 . ¥,'" 1850600 
4.39 8 3,000.45 ; 4,000 jaubvae " 19,000 ,5°7 20,000 
me's © A000, 53, EROOO UL 't,, 36 22,000. 55 “22,660 
5 10 *A B,OO00" ,3°* 6,000 Pd 2 X%5}OOO 4, 26,000 
aa eS #3 6,000 51 75000 3 2 *; 40,000 4, 50,000 
es * tGOO thy «8,800 |e 1 r 80,000 ,, 60,000 
pied 6 8,000 ,, 9,000 i ae ~ 80,000 4, 90,000 
ae # 93900.", PIG/OCOU |" 59° P placetof.....%. 118,000 (@ 
ek sj TO;OOOp sg obOOOr| Speed isp we nach 196,000 (6) 
Nee? - DeEOOCy yxy DOO. le syne Dove — gree vencataas 477,000 (ce) 
aE fe EZ,000" 5,137,000 --- 
In 283 places in all. 
2h © Inhabitants. 


In Dundee (a) there were in 1872.... 13 offices = 1 to every 9,700 
,, Edinburgh (0) aang a ale oe sas | Fe 5,600 
5, Glasgow (c) Be rer seiids 70 4 el ss 6,800 
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It will be observed that more than half these places have less 
than 3,000 inhabitants. This contrasts curiously with the state of 
matters in England, and enables us to understand how completely 
the benefits of a good system of banking extends to the most remote 
villages of Scotland. This superiority of arrangement has existed 
for a very long while. I find the following remark in the “ Circular 
‘“to Bankers,” llth October, 1833 :—‘‘ In London there is not 
‘“‘ more than one bank to every 30,000 people. In Edimburgh there 
“is a bank for every 9,000, and within three miles from the centre 
“of Edinburgh, that is to say, at Leith, there are other banks 
“ carrying on extensive business.” 

The influence of the Act of 1845, under which the note circu- 
lation is regulated, has been different in Scotland from England. 
It may have had some effect, from limiting the privilege of issue to 
the banks then existing, in preventing the formation of new banks, 
and hence in repressing any excessive competition among the banks 
themselves, which might have led them to encourage wild and 
hazardous speculations. But the very small margin of profit made 
by the existing banks renders it scarcely probable that any new 
bank could, at the present time, commence a business in Scotland 
with any considerable prospeet of success. The fact that no new 
banks have been started since 1844, is probably due to this cause 
rather than to any other. It is of course possible that in some period 
of speculative activity new banking companies may be formed in 
Scotland, but considering how completely the existing system covers 
the ground there appears scarcely room for any new competitor. 
Experience both in England and in Ireland, in which latter country 
the position of banking is very similar to that of Scotland, shows 
that the possession of the power of issuing notes cannot be considered 
essential to the success of a bank. 

T annex a table giving a statement of the position of the Scotch 
banks at the most recent date I could ebtain. According to infor- 
mation with which Mr. Gairdner, of the Union Bank of Scotland, 
Glasgow, has kindly supplied me, the deposits inereased in the course 
of 1872 to an amount of about two millions and a-half more than 
the sums stated in the table. Seotland is the only part of the 
United Kingdom for which a complete banking balance sheet can 
be given. It is much to be desired that all the aecounts published 
by banks should be made out ona uniform plan. Those of Scotland, 
though not absolutely uniform, contrast very favourably in this 
respect with the majority of those published in England. It will be 
observed that the capitals belonging to the banks, as well as the 
amounts of cash reserves and Government securities, bear a very 
high proportion to the liabilities. 
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sLE 6.—Position of Banks in Scotland. Utastuities. Cols. 1 and 2 give the Capitals 
and Reserve Funds of the Scotch Banks; the Aggregate of these will be found in Col. 3, 
to which may be added Undivided Profits, Col. 9. Ools. 4, 5, 6, and 7 gwe the Liabilities 
of the Bunks to the Public: the Aggregate of these will be found in Col. 8. 

[900’s omitted, thus £1,000, = £1,000,000.} 





1 2 3 4, 5 6 ik 8 9 10: 
Total 
. Total Not Drafts | ° Un- 
ns Paid-up |Reserve| of Cir a os we Accep- tegen Pate General 
ain Capital.| Fund. Columns Hite “| Short tances. abn apres! Total. 
land 2.) tion. Dates. @ ande 7 Profits. 


| OO 


29th February, 
LEAR: cedssees 


1,000;) 300, 1,300, 697,| 2449, | 1,632,| 8,584,/10,962,| 84,112,346, 





Bank of Scotland, 


Royal, 22nd Sep- 
Setar {22000 | 400, 2,400) 742,] 266,) 256,| 8,659,| 9,923,| 128, 12,481, 


Company, l5th 


British Linen 
1,000,| 349,| 1,349, 518,| 249,) 296,| 7,452 8,515,| 89, | 9,953, 
april, 1872 %.% 


OD rtsben ia7i | 1000;| 870,| 15370] 754! — | 439,| 7992, 95185.) 85; |10,640, 
“pret ees 1,000,| 835,} 1,335,| 672,| — | 1,036,| 8,905,/10,614,] 171, )12,120, 
oer 1,000, | -307,| 1,307, 884,| 115,| *401, | 8,532,| 9,933,| 150, |11,389, 


Clydesdale Bank- 

ing OC : ¥ 

aie eek 900,| 290,] 1,190,| 506,| $250,] 24,| 5,671,] 6,681,] 180,) 8,002, 
ber, 187 xx... 


City of Glasgow, rs ; 
Eth June, Ase 870, 270, Ey EGO, 1681, 118, 780, 6,618, 8,193; 119; 9,452, 


ing Company, 125, 54, 179, 92,; — — 892,|. . 984, 28, .| Esl 9O, 


Caledonian Bank- 
29th June,1872 

Northof Scotland 
Banking Com- 
pany, 80th Sep- 
tember, 1871 


320, 55, 375,, 316,| — — | 1,981, 2,296,| - 28,) 2,695, 


Aberdeen Town ) 
and County | 
Banking Com- +] 182, 27,| .209,| 175,); — — | 1,548,| 1,723,  28,| 1,956, 
pany, 31st Jan- | 
uary, 1872 ....) 


————__—$ | — | | | | | ef | | 


9,397, | 2,757, |12,154,| 6,038, | 1,148, | 4,996, |66,828,|79,010,| 1,080, |92,194, 


* Including balances due to banking correspondents. 
+ ts letters of credit 2n transitu and balances due to bank correspondents. 
t 3 circulation in the Isle of Man. 
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TABLE 6.—Position of Banks in Scotland—Contd. Assuts. Cols. 1, 2, and 3 give the Cash 
Reserves of the Scotch Banks; the Aggregate of these will be found in Col. 8. 


[000’s omitted, thus £509, = £509,000.] 
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1. Bank of Scotland 509, | 2,879, 174, | 1,582, |] 194,| 7,057, | — | 3,563,)12,346, 


2. Royal Bank of 


See ie 863, | 2,063, 448, | — 133,| 8,615, | — | 8,703,)12,451 


3. British Linen } 346, *1,912, 445, me I 2a, 4,813, 253 I ay 2,708, 9395 , 


Company ........ 


Bank of Scot- 694, 1,780, 651, — 130,| 7,385, we 3,125, 10,640, 


4, Commercial 
Io 6 Lee, Cae 


p Pageel Panky). 604, | 2,999, 1-4 aye) cs) 495,) 9000.4 oe een 


of Scotland .... 


e Ce a 739, | 1,876, 1%, = 160, | 8,198, | — | 3,032,)11,389, 


7. Clydesdale Bank- 


ing Company } 7808, | 1,384, in sa 141,} 4,405, | 1,263, | 2,193,| 8,0035 


8. City of Glasgow ....| 955, | 1,658, — a [215,| 6,624, | — | 2,613,) 945m 


9. Caledonian Bank- \ $127, 


ing Company 292, — — 25,| 747,| —- 419,| 1 19) 


10. Northof Scotland 
Banking Com- ||304, 463, Ge -- 24,{ 1,848, | — 822,| 2,695, 
PIAL: Sere sotel Sots 

11. Aberdeen Town ) 


and County p 
Banking Com ||202, 376, = ca 373\-L,841, | = 578, 15958 


re | | He | | | | | | -— 


6,241, | 17,605, | 3,095, | 1,532, | 1,312, |58,833, | 3,576, |26,940,|92,194 


* Including Bank of England stock. 


+ re cash balances with London and country bankers. 
a . advances on heritable property. 
§ 5 balances due by banking correspondents. 


| i balances due by other banks. 
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The clauses in the Act of 1845 requiring gold and silver to be 
held against any notes in circulation in excess of the limit then fixed 
cannot be considered as desirable now. No provision was made in 
that Act for the growing wants of a population, extending surely 
though slowly in number and wealth. No provision was made in 
it either, for additional requirements which any extended rise in the 
prices of commodities would surely demand. Since 1845 all these 
disturbing influences have been at work. Surely though slowly the 
note circulation has extended itself (see Table 15), though tram- 
melled in such a manner that the extension is now no advantage 
either to the customers of the banks, or to the banks themselves, or 
in fact to any one. When the vast deposits of the Scotch banks are 
taken into consideration, as well as the small proportion which the 
note circulation bears to those far larger liabilities; when it is also 
borne in mind that the gold and silver required to be held by the 
Scotch banks against the excess of their circulation is not specially 
appropriated for the maintenance of the circulation at all: I mean 
that, in the very improbable case of any Scotch bank stopping pay- 
ment, no holder of a note could claim to receive the value of it out 
of the specie held; that in point of fact no greater certainty of the 
convertability of the note is gained, while the disadvantage to the 
Scotch banks and to their customers, and, far more, to the British 
public generally, is patent and obvious, it is impossible to resist 
a conviction that some modification of the stringency of the Act on 
this point is desirable. This might be effected by an extension of 
the time over which the average of the circulation is taken, so as 
to allow the periodic increase in it to subside before the average 
is struck,* or by enacting that the holding exchequer bills for the 
amount of the excess should be considered sufficient security, or that 
balances in the Bank of England should be regarded as a part of 
the basis on which the circulation is issued. In Sweden, as will be 
found mentioned in section 26 of the Swedish Banking Law, the 
balances of the banks in the Ricksbank are included with the cash 
in hand, and other securities, for the purpose of a basis for the 
note circulation. A similar provision in this case would meet the 
difficulty without giving the Scotch banks the expense of bringing 
sovereigns to Edinburgh, and also would tend to modify the sharp 
rises in the rate of discount in London, which seem certainly attribut- 
able at times to the Scotch demand for gold arising from this cause, 
taken in conjunction with that for Ireland. In the years 1845-72 
inclusive, the issues of the Scotch banks have averaged more than a 
million annually, and in the last three years considerably more than 


* This plan was suggested by the Royal Bank of Scotland in 1856. See 
«* Appendix to Report from the Select Committee on the Bank Acts, 1857,” p. 330. 
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two millions, over their limits. The prudence with which their 
business has been conducted might have induced them to hold an 
extra stock of specie in proportion to the extension of their paper, 
had the Act of 1845 not existed. It is however the stringency of 
the requirements of the Act in this respect which has influenced 
the periodic drains of specie from London, so ably commented on by 
Professor Jevons in vol. xxix of the Society’s Jowrnal. 


IV.—OComparison of Statistics of Bankruptcy in England and 
Scotland. 


It does not seem improbable, considering the very respectable 
dividends paid by the Scotch banks on their large capitals, that they 
may in ordinary years make fewer losses by bad debts than the 
English banks. The amounts lost under this head will never be 
known till our bankers are directed to make some return similar. 
to that made in Sweden of the amounts outstanding in their books 
due from customers who have suspended payment or failed,* but 
without dependable statistics it is impossible to do more than make 
a conjecture. i 

I am able, however, to give a comparative statement which, 
though it may not be sufficient to enable us to arrive at an exact 
conclusion, nevertheless shows that the subject deserves thorough 
attention. In 1867 Mr. William John Bovill read before this 
Society a very careful paper on the statistics of civil procedure in 
English courts of law. T'hough that paper is so recent, and is 
probably in the hands of most, if not all, of the present Fellows of 
this Society, I shall make an extract from it here, in order that we 
may have the advantage of comparing it with a statement with 
which Mr. George Auldjo Esson, Accountant of Bankruptcy in 
Scotland, has been so good as to supply me. 


Particulars respecting Proceedings in the Court of Bankruptcy in 
Hngland. 


“The proceedings in the Court of Bankruptcy possess para- 
“mount general interest, as a direct index of the prosperous or 
‘adverse circumstances of the community ; but they also possess a 
“ peculiar interest, which attaches to a tribunal constituted, not for 
“the determination of rights between litigating parties (though 
“these are dealt with when they accidentally arise), but primarily 
‘and almost exclusively for the collection of the assets of bankrupts, 
‘‘ and division of them among their creditors; and it is an interesting 
‘and important question, how far these objects are attained. 


* See Quarterly Statement of Swedish “ Enskilda ” Banks, Table 20, eolumn 25. 
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“The number of adjudications for the year 1865 were— 


On, petition: of a, creditor. 0.6 ciiCsisersseraceoicesencrr 469 
# ORS 10 6) lee le Mae hte ro haste 5,039 

By rogistrars at the prisons .............ovsssee 1,091 
On petitions in formd PaUperis icc 500 
», Judgment-debtor suMMONS ..........ccreees 8 
8,305 


** The total number shows an increase of 981, or 13°3 per cent., 
“‘ as compared with the total for 1864, but is less by 165 than the 
‘* number in 1863: the increase in 1865 above the number in the 
“ preceding year extends to each form of procedure, except judgment- 
‘* debtor summonses. In the number of adjudications on petition of 
“a creditor, it amounts to 174, or 29°2 per cent.; on petition of the 
“ debtor, to 677, or 12°8 per cent.; in the number by registrars at 
“‘ the prisons, to 187, or 20°6 per cent. ; in the number on petitions 
“in formd pauperis, to 44, or 9°6 percent. In 1864 there were nine 
‘‘ adjudications on judgment-debtor summonses. It extends also to 
“each of the courts, amounting for the London court to 742, or 
**-32°1 per cent.; for the county district courts, to 155, or 10 per 
*“‘ cent.; and for the county courts, to 184, or 5°4 per cent. 

“One cannot but be struck at the large proportion, 5,975, or 
“ nearly two-thirds of the whole of those adjudications, being at the 
‘instance of the debtors themselves, a circumstance tending 
“ strongly to the conclusion, which appears to be borne out by the 
‘* other returns in relation to the subject, that far too easy an oppor- 
“tunity of escape from obligations is afforded by fraudulent and 
** collusive resort to the court of bankruptcy. 

“The number of adjudications in 1865 in which— 


The debts of the bankrupt exceeded 300l., was............ 35733 
Where:they did not.6xcoed: 5608, ....1..<tscerssnnsd vovbosensenstods 457% 


“the former being 44°9 per cent., the latter 55:1 per cent., of the 
** whole. 

“The total amount of the debts due from the estates of the 
‘‘ bankrupts does not appear in the return. This would have been 
‘“‘ an item of interest for comparison with the following table of the 
‘total amount of the gross produce realised from the estates of 
“ bankrupts in the year 1865 :— 





£& 
Amount realised by creditors’ assignees .........:0ccce 524,487 
53 official 9 esdpabcbac sefipismne 332,468 
AOU: potemdeniplane Remnants RA Marya 856,955 





E 2 


‘ 
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‘And with the number of cases in which a dividend was made, 
‘¢ and in which there was no dividend, which are as follows :— 


Number of cases in which a dividend was made............ 1,639 
Ta which there Was DO GIVIGENE oxssc.ccescep carvan ilenaseversnacs £929 


‘The cases in which there was no dividend being 72 per cent., 
“ or nearly two-thirds of the whole. And with the following table, 
‘“ showing the rates in the pound at which dividends were made, 
‘and of the proportion per cent. of the number at each rate to the 
** whole :— 





Rate per Cent. 


Cases in which the Dividend was Number. to the Whole, 
Underves.26d- im thei’ coaiau 861 52°5 
ie. Oi, Gia AGEL, 68s. sap shevanencosarn ncn 381 23°3 
58. —d. xe ee 200 1Z°2 
4s. 6d. 5 BOS. “TL aS 85 5°2 
LOS Ose) 55 LAS en weeps satan ed 62 3°8 
EBS. 7s, come 5 chek MO Peres Sotiae 15 o°9 
aes aaa ie pmo re eminent deenines Spt SNe 35 yD 





** Showing that in 1,442 cases, or nearly nine-tenths of the whole, 
‘‘ the dividends were under 7s. 6d. in the pound. 

‘“‘' The number of discharges granted, suspended or refused, are 
‘* as under :— | 


AIL O Cans sngeaddaceasss I A sina ct Ne 6,076 
STIS CINLOG vs. ipsas stores loa vapaersvgrenraoes vise eatemunvatseck 403 
NOOB ov ues oas0s -bvanronahien hes aohataekran aa Mia eee bg ones 107 


“The totals are, respectively, to the number of adjudications 
‘made during the year, in the proportions of 73°2, 4°8, and 1°3 per 
‘“‘cent., 20°7 per cent. of the number of adjudications remaining. 
‘In the preceding year the discharges granted, suspended, and 
‘‘ refused, were repectively in the proportions of 73°8, 4°3, and ov! 
‘* per cent. to the total number of adjudications ; in 1862, 62°6, 5°41, 
‘and 1°6—a further instance of the facility of escape from liability 
‘¢ afforded by the Court of Bankruptcy. 

‘Js it surprising that dissatisfaction exists in the mercantile 
“community at such results as these? It may well be expected 
‘“‘ that under such circumstances resort should be had, at the instance 
‘of creditors as well as debtors, to other modes of winding-up 
‘insolvent estates ; and accordingly we find that, in the year 1865, 
“the total number of trust-deeds registered under the provisions of 
“the Bankruptcy Act, 1861, was 5,204, being an increase of 1,600, 
‘“‘ or 44 per cent., on the number of the preceding year. Of these, 
‘¢ 2,733 were deeds of assignment, 2,344 deeds of composition, and 
‘127 deeds of inspectorship. The great value of the estates and 
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** effects affected by these deeds was 9,035,700/,, showing an increase 
of 5,233,700l., or 137 per cent. on the preceding year.’ * 

It is instructive to compare this statement with the corresponding 
position of affairs in Scotland. 


Particulars of Sequestrations in Scotland. 


“‘ Statement showing the manner in which the sequestrations 
‘awarded during the eight years (from 1856 to 1864) have been 
** disposed of :— 

‘“* J. It appears that the— 


Total number of sequestrations awarded during this mean noes 


PPR ISOCIR cas tan sees Pola ease Spats casaniinos oes cea awtnenccism ag eet ss 
*¢ ‘W hereof— 
Wound- “Up under composition contracts ee 1.197 
BECO SUL AAD OL CMC WHOLE) 2. snccoasss covsteccanantsoeeraess , 
Wound-up by division of the funds by the pee 1.021 
(a pout. bln OF hie witaloy cs sisciiiooi is ccrcsschonyet snes: i ? 
Wound-up under deeds of arrangement (z5th of the | 70 
SACL os Pere ran cso Man sn caus fintre ee anminetaasonauaneutnens 
2,288 


Number recalled, and cases in which the sequestra- 
tions have been closed without na or 








division, there being no assets (about 5th of the 136 
TCS) Sa, ote Se ean RRO, i RV RATED. 2 
2,418 
Remaining, depending processes, at 31st October, } eer 
1864 (more than grd of the whole) ..............0.00 ; 


‘“‘ II. This information, classified according to the different years, 
‘‘ shows the annual working of the system :— 





Number | Wound-up Wound-up Wounc-up | Recalled or 





of by by Deed |Closed without 
Pee Composi- ; by ee Division, 
Awarded. tion. Pas ment. no Assets. 
First year of operation of 

new Act, 1856257 .)..0.4.:... 4 97 ‘ 5 4 
Second year, *57-58........00000 636. 189 23 a Ps 
PBN la yas Wl, "OBO. sdnapiee: 461 I41 130 19 14 
OGRE BT ge 7 DIT OU ess. orgies 443 150 123 2 14 
ED a ge. OOP GR vsscanauceacaass 525 144 179 12 29 
Sixt oh ORE B Ae laces 572 186 133 02 19 
Seventh: ,5° °° 62-68 ssias. 00% 472 148 193 4 12 
Highth ,, °63-64......4........ 497 142 2,28 5 27 
Wotal Means ee. 4,038 | 1,197 1,021 70 130 
Yearly average........ 505 E50 127 9 16 


PETE IE SS ED SITE ELT EE TEE TELE LTA NIGEL 
* From Mr. W. J. Bovill’s “ Statistics of Civil Procedure in English Courts 
“ of Law.’—Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. xxx, p. 440. 
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‘“* Note (1). It will be observed from the above tables that the number of 
** sequestrations which have been wound-up under composition contracts during 
“ the whole period from 1856 to 1864 exceeds the number wound-up by division of 
“the funds during the same period. In order, however, to ascertain the true pro- 
** portion which subsists between the number of sequestrations wound-up by these 
“ two methods, it is necessary to leave out of the reckoning the statistics of some 
‘ of the earlier years, during which the composition cases obtain an undue prepon- 
* derance, owing to that form of settlement occurring usually at a much earlier 
‘* period in a sequestration than a winding-up by division can possibly take place. 
“‘ In this view, the figures of the last four years may be taken as giving the truest 
‘* approximation to the fact, as to the relative numbers of sequestrations wound-up 
“ by the different methods. ‘The following is the result of taking the average of 
“* these four years :— 


Wound-up by composition (rather less than a third of the 
average yearly number of sequestrations) .......... cece \ 155 
Wound-up by division of funds by the trustee (rather more 
than a third of the average yearly number of sane | 183 


AANA Mac om cot cs Pocbeconccoecectaine once te ones porter tater aaee ae 
Wound-up by deeds of arrangement........ BePOMERY Pent Siem s, 8 
Recalls and cases of no assets.............0isdesdonerosdarnases sineloadsaceacesdhag 21 


“This result differs considerably from the yearly average obtained in Table II 
** above. 

« (2). The number of discharges of bankrupts, without composition, granted 
“ during this period, is 593.” 


“TII. Results of the winding-up as regards the unsecured 
“ creditors where the sequestrations were closed by composition 
‘‘ contracts, or where the assets were recovered and divided by the 
‘‘ trustees during the eight years from 1856 to 1864 :— 

“1. Winding-up by composition contracts :— 


There were, as before, during the period, 1,197 sequestrations ay 
BO WOU AWD 05. 5.005-s passes seer cele wet aad ed Aiea aoe ire Aeneas: 197 





In 48 of these the rate of the composition has not been F 
PORAMIOC’, ... cassihew bar vsngieea Gradmnercoutteane Ra see aan teme ot aMiaccas hota emtes 4 
PR OTANING op enesscccvastnevasys 1,149 
** Of these, the debtors settled with the unsecured creditors— 

For compositions of, and under 2s. per £, say 36% per cent..... 423 
8 above 2s.and under 3s. 4d. ,, 213 i ier Ee 

3 an SOs BOO. OSS. Ee 2 non Be 

822 _ po Gy BT 
ee » 68. 8d. ,, 108.-d. ,, 10% z inh? ES 

5 py FO. PA kg T5685 OF * ind 69 

= » 158. -d. —_ i be ‘ ees 





100 as above 1,149 


“¢ 2. Wound-up by division of funds :— 
‘“‘ The number of sequestrations so wound-up during this period 
‘* have been 1,021. 
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‘‘The average period during which these 1,021 sequestrations 
“were in dependence was 1°877 years, or rather less than two 
** years. 
“The unsecured creditors drew in 1 dividends under these seques- 
* trations :— 





Of and under 2s. per pound of their debts (say 344 per cent.). .... 350 
Above 2s. -d. and under 3s. 4d. ‘5 Lé sets 2a. 174 
” 38. 4d. ” 68. 8d. 9 26. ” beoeeeee 265 
774 789 

so on Goa 4s 10s. —d. Fe 124 ite aes 128 

9s. TOS. Sees 2 15s. —d. i 62 ie, Aol Ses 63 

» 158. —d. — me 4, pam Ae 41 
100 1,021 


‘‘ The average rate of dividend per pound paid to the unsecured 
** creditors during these years has been as follows :— 


First year 1856- Be pore) Z estates wound up, average of no value. 


Second ,, . 57-58 ,, 3 gs. 2ad. per £. 
Tard’;  '*68~ os ¥ re iB BN)? S40. > 4 
Fourth ,,  °59-60 ,, 133 s 38. eae 55 
Piste: ign 5 WOE ings? E79 ae 4s. 1d. if 
Pixs 5, Ol-Oa 4. fos “f ae O05 4, 
Seventh ,, °62-63 ,, 193 a Miss 9500 3, 
Highth ,, °63-64 ,, 228 5 36. TORE! 5 
1,021” * 


Se 


The number of bankruptcies in Scotland for subsequent years 
were as follows :—f 


EGS eee tre ARNE ici tevn ch Moda tan cedertentrdiea 606 
69 8 
ee te re ne eee een eee eee 589 
"70 
pM STC Meet 7 aa 3 WG ee ee Bele 5568 
vk get tena AN tick abe. ae ee aL Ay th dssatausioeenceopooet ae 490 


Comparing the 8,305 adjudications stated by Mr. Bovill to have 
taken place during the year 1865 with the population of England 
and Wales in 1861, there is one adjudication to every 2,400 inha- 
bitants; if the 5,204 trust deeds are added, the proportion of 
adjudication and trust deeds combined is one to about every 1,500 
inhabitants, while in Scotland the average of §05 sequestrations 
given by Mr. Esson is only one to about every 6,000 inhabitants. 
Without going further into detail than can be done in this place, it 
is not possible to make a complete analysis of the position of affairs 
in either country, with regard to these points. It is very desirable 
that official “‘ Reports on Judicial Statistics’ should be published by 
authority for England. Theseries for Scotland referred to above, is 
of very great value. Such records, when published for a considerable 
number of years consecutively, become of the highest service, by 

* From “ Notes of Scotch Bankruptcy Law Practice,” by George Auldjo Esson, 


Esq., Accountant in Bankruptcy in Scotland, 1866, pp. 94 and 95. 
+ From Reports on ‘‘ Judiciel Statistics of Scotland.” 


\ 
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giving, in a clear and intelligible form, a statement of facts possess- 
ing a considerable influence on the social condition of the country. 
Knough, however, has been stated to show that the subject deserves 
the close attention of those interested in business pursuits. A low 
standard of commercial morality is a great evil in itself; a great 
hindrance also to the material prosperity of any country. 


V.—Statement of Banking in Ireland. 


The banking system of Ireland bears a very great resem- 
blance to that of Scotland. As in that country, there is a very 
considerable circulation of small notes, which have been found to 
facilitate the progress of business very greatly. In 1826 an Act of 
Parliament was passed to abolish notes under 5/. after a certain time 
in England. When it was proposed to extend this Act to Scotland 
and Ireland, the objections made to the measure were so strong that 
the Government forebore to press it. In 1845 also similar opinions 
in favour of the existing paper currency were expressed: and though 
Sir R. Peel succeeded in fixing a limit to the circulation, yet he was 
prevailed on to permit an extension beyond that limit, under con- 
ditions very similar to those arranged for Scotland. The average 
amount of notes which had been in circulation during the year 
ending Ist May, 1845 (6,354,498/.) was to be the authorised issue. 
For any amount beyond its authorised issue, each bank was required 
to hold an equal sum in gold or silver coin, the silver not to exceed 
one-fourth of the whole. These arrangements remain in force to the 
present time. But they provide only a partial security. 

The same objections apply to these provisions in the case of 
Ireland as in thatof Scotland. Little advantage is gained from them 
by any person, while inconvenience and loss are inflicted on a good 
many. Scarcely any security is really proyided for the holder of 
any Irish note by the additional stock of coin which may be held by 
any bank. Itis impossible to distinguish the notes which are in excess 
of the fixed limit, and to say these notes were issued against gold, and 
therefore in case the bank which issued them stops payment, the holder 
may claim goldforthem. In the most unlikely event of the stoppage 
of any of the existing Irish issuing banks, the gold and silver coin 
held by it would form part of its general assets, and the note-holder 
would undoubtedly possess no preference over the general creditor. 
Meanwhile the periodic export of gold to Ireland, intended to cover 
the note issue in excess of the authorised limit, presses frequently in 
conjunction with that for Scotland with great severity on the 
London market. As I have to recur to this subject when speaking 
of the note currency of the United Kingdom, I shall not dwell 
further on it here, except to mention that, besides the loss of interest 
on the gold lying idle in the vaults of the Irish banks, the whole 
expenses of carriage, Insurance against sea risk, &c., are so much 
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loss to the Irish banks, and are charges which have either in some 
sense or other to be defrayed by their customers, or are so much loss 
to their shareholders. | 

The arrangement of the existing Irish banks is very similar to 
those of Scotland; a few large banks with head offices, principally in 
Dublin, and branches ramifying over the provinces, carry on nearly 
the whole business of the country. There were in 1872 nine 
joint-stock banks in Ireland : 


9 banks with 
305 branches, and 
48 sub-branches, open on fair and market days. 


362 
3 private banks (all in Dublin) 


—_— 


* 365 in all; or 1 to every 14,800 inhabitants. 


Mr. Newmarch gives the corresponding number in 1851 as 170. 
I have consulted Mr. Gilbart’s writings, and have searched in other 
works of authority in which information was likely to be found, but 
I cannot trace any statement, either as to the number, or as to the 
amount of deposits held, in any intervening period. I add from 
Dr. W. Neilson Hancock’s reports, tables of the aggregate amounts 
of the private deposits in the Bank of Ireland and the joint stock 
banks from 1840 to the year 1863, and of the deposits and cash 
balances from 1864 to the year 1871. 


TABLE 7, showing the Aggregate Amount of the Private Balances in the Bank — 
of Ireland, and of the Deposits in the Belfast, Hibernian, National 
Northern, Provincial Royal, and Ulster Banks, at the end of each year, 
from 1840 to 1871 :— 


From “ Reports of Deposits and Cash Balances in Joint Stock Banks in 
“ Treland,” by Dr. W. Neilson Hancock, LL.D., 1870 and 1872, p. 5 in both 
Reports : 
(000’s omitted, thus £5,567 = £5,567,000.] 














Date. Date. Date. 
£ £ £ 

TSAO. .0s0.00004. 5,567, POOL ie 8,263, ESOL eicette 15,005, 
5 i ee 10,773, GO is seneusses 14,388, 
| Roe 1 aan ae 6,022, 163 (3 See 12,966, 
OME neste es 6,416, s etaibabie HOOT Ss AGA Si coe ne P5,62%;, 
MA ii 6,955, D4 cesses 11,665, 165 LES <s 18,619, 

ee 4,601, PO ee L285, 
ae a S078, ESGG: veseiersies 20,957; 
1856 ........ 13,783) c/a ee 21,794, 
USA vowiusnes. 8,442, 43) eee 13,113 TGS eacecsonen 22,162, 
AA es aes 6,493, 15g apps 2 ee ee 22,692, 

i 5 Inara LO, ee ee se? 
WARS AE, 7,469, BOOT vaeok: 16,042, VOTO ts 24,366, 
EO ik Nv 8,268, BOO) vif eres 15,609, . aT Dhasss cae 275348, 


+ Deposits and cash balances in the above-named banks from 1864 to 1871, both inclusive. 





* Deducting the 9 offices of the National Bank in London. The correspond- 
ing number in 1873 was 372. 
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To these amounts must be added the share capital invested in the 
various banks. The particulars are as follows :— 


TABLE 8.—Capitals of Trish Joint Stock Banks. 





Rate of Dividend 
Name of Bank, and Year when Established. Capital Paid-up. per Annum 
last Declared. 


ee —= 














£ 

Banker Teele ci cecsriseocu cecteceacetvns 1783 2,769,230 II 
PE bernie Bank dxcicn cite ian 1824. 375,000 10 

Provincial: 0, 2 Saks eee 25 540,000 20 

Northern Banking Company ............ "25 300,000 18% 

Belfast aaa ale a oe "27 250,000 36 

National Bank cecmmiwweusa ree 235 1,500,000 8 

Ulster Banking Company ................. "36 250,000 18 
WA VAIOBIR Locale tamer eta eee 36 300,000 12 
*Munster Bank, Limited .................... 64 262,500 8 


* Thus marked are not banks of issue. 





—From ‘ Thom’s Irish Almanac and Official Directory”’ for 1872, 
~ p. 860. 


The general aggregate is :— 


Millions. 
POP GSTUS (ERY) vevsssrccarrastgametecaioeeren Morsadireage rans 27 


Note circulation (say) 


Total liabilities ............ccsee 34'S 
CR DIORLS sntaycisscheac samen hoa 6°5 





41'0 

It is interesting to compare these statements with the note 
circulation during the earlier years included in these tables. 

The note circulation was as follows :— 


£ 
Se ree Coen. ee seen yt ee §5355,814 
i AEA TAM ytes bey RUD De acenheea hee & 5,114,457 
c's PAP OME. Retin ay Bosh ca Ha sitet ion. 5,168,585 
"GAO. Bees taeoatorat eens atta ee 5,936,913 
AB. BR berd cca RP ee RR eae 6,949,403 
"AG cidnescastanbrand city ropa chang usnieanstere oe er 7,259,948 


“ Gilbart’s Works,” vol. iv., 368. 


The circulation for the remaining period to the present date 
will be found in Table 15. It is clear that the earlier history of 
banking in Ireland pursued very closely the same process of develop- 
ment as in England. Circulation preceded and fed deposits. The 
credit which the banks obtained by the ready acceptance of their 
notes brought customers to their counters, and thus the existing 
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system, fortunate in excellent managers, was built up gradually 
andsurely. ‘The tables of the deposits exhibit a progress unequalled, 
as far as I know, in any country during a like period. 

It is the very highest commendation that can be given to any 
system of banking when we can say of it, as we can of the Irish 
system, that it has remained intact and unchanged for so many 
years. Alone in the Three Kingdoms, Ireland maintains the same 
limit of authorised circulation as in 1845. 

Dr. W. Neilson Hancock, to whom I am indebted for much of 
the information contained in this statement, remarks that the facility 
for depositing appears to have a very great influence on the 
amount of deposits. The correctness of this remark is obvious. 
It will be noticed that in Scotland, where the number of offices 
is greater in proportion to the population than in any other part 
of the United Kingdom, the amount of the deposits is also larger. 
This point should be borne in mind whenever the existing laws as to 
banking licences come under review and a rearrangement of the 
existing system made. A charge for a licence, though insig- 
nificant in itself, may be very large in proportion to the amount of 
business which can be done in a small place, and may cause it to be 
unprofitable to open a branch in a poor neighbourhood, where never- 
theless a branch of a bank might do good service in promoting the 
energies and industry of the people. There is no doubt that, as 
Dr. Neilson Hancock states, the Irish joint-stock banks have largely 
contributed to the prosperity of the country. 

‘“‘ By their system of deposits these banks have collected the 
* hoarded wealth of the country, and made it available for purposes 
“ of trade, and by their system of cash accounts and note circulation 
“they have developed facilities of discounting and a currency for 
‘“‘ Treland as perfect and convenient as exist in England; so that 
“Trish trade enjoys to the full all the banking and monetary 
“arrangements it requires, and can widen these as new necessities 
“ spring up. 

“The large and yearly increasing amount of deposits in Irish 
‘“‘ banks proves that there is no lack of capital within the country 
‘¢ seeking investment. It argues thrift and a faculty to save among the 
“ Trish people. The state of the circulation in 1872, showing an 
‘* average of 7,674,218/. higher than in any year since the regulation 
“ of the issue in 1845, corroborates the satisfactory result indicated 
“* ‘by the deposits in the banks, and shows that whilst the progress of 
‘* wealth among the trading and farming classes has not been so rapid 
‘‘ as in some recent years, still that there has been progress.’’* 


* < Reports on Deposits and Cash Balances in Joint Stock Banks in Ireland,” 
By W. N. Hancock, LL.D., Dublin, 1870-73. 
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Vi.—Inland Bills in Great Britain and Ireland. 


So large a portion of the resources of bankers is employed in 
discounting bills, that it becomes needful to give a statement of the 
probable amounts of bills circulating in the country. 

In preparing an estimate of inland bills, I have in great measure 
followed the plan pursued by Mr. Newmarch when he analysed the 
circulation of bills of exchange in 1851. Since that date the stamp 
duties on bills have been rearranged. 

The rates of stamp duty were as follows during the period over 
which this inquiry extends :— 


Rates of Duty. 
& ds 

TE MO 6 lies 08 oscar csiart csncueoetann Ready B pean psa paccaaa taste - 1 
5. to BE Sich cline sec ate ee eR Lain OE - 2 
TOL. igs SB ie has sie en nds ay dp tea ass - 8 
QBbe. x5 eT dst cncce Soa eas Dasma ee - 6 
ol. ,, Th Oe Pe ER LR SNORT - 9 
DE ce MIO any dS datas vip Wien ea uase paamman oc: 1 - 
ROOM 55 PROC Ds See creni catia ti A tee seteaeee eae 2 - 
BOOM sy SOC Set limisetinasncescreuae a Mor igiaases 3 - 
BOO) ka AO Ole cata: RR ey eee ce ae 4 = 
MOOEs ny.” ROC aes serene an teaivalce tes eaaeuspue 5 - 
BOG). of BOL a tae temas serene pcttneaa) waitenrers 7 6 
PROU rss TOO s tensed sx.stevestietal sas ei tc gaa 10 - 
iCOGUs 5 We OOl. oiantinters sas Gremiiciatancc iri Nean eta 15 - 
Ts ROOU. yp BOOS a set. seltasturavncn panguiiarusrsnnpscgeosnsnete 20 - 
De NOOOU cai sg, SOOO Uns cin tien eneMinn ce datpak Cotesia iaieieens 30 - 
3 QOOK. Jp) MA, OOOl. ssccnnispsrendesenny ee ae 40 —- 
WT pwartds Of hb O OO lnc. Kis vines gvansyue <towoW@earvarceern 40 - 


In order to ascertain the aggregate sum of money which the 
bills drawn on these stamps would amount to, I have tabulated 
1,400 inland bills, amounting to 648,036/., and representing, as far 
as possible, different classes of operations and different branches of 
business. Some of the materials from which this table was com- 
posed were collected under my own observation; for the remainder 
I am greatly indebted to the kind assistance of friends who entered 
the amounts of the bills, and the dates at which they were drawn, 
on forms ruled and headed for the purpose. 

Although my researches in this direction have not been as great 
or as complete as Mr. Newmarch’s were, yet, I think, that with the 
assistance which his investigations afforded, I have been able to 
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arrive at results sufficiently close to justify me in laying them before 
you with confidence in their accuracy. 
The general results are as follows :-— 


TABLE 9.—General Summary of the Statement of Bills made for the 
purpose of this Inquiry. 
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Mr. Newmarch divided the total amount into three groups, 
ViZ. :— 
I. Bills up to 30. 
II. Bills from 30/. to 300/. 
ITT. All Bills above 300/. 


The range of stamps now in use does not permit an exactly 
similar comparison to be made, as far as the smaller bills in Group I 
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are concerned. ‘To bring my statement as close as the circumstances 
permitted, I have divided the groups in the following manner :— 


Group I, consists of small bills, the utmost limit of which is 
50/., the average amount 23°8/., with an usance of 2°8 
months, 

Group II, includes bills of a medium size, ranging from above 
502. to 300/., the largest sum. The average amount is 
142°71., with an usance of 3°5 months. 

Group ITI, contains all bills above 300/. The average usance 
of these bills is 4 months. The average amount 1,206°3/. 


In dividing the amount of the bill currency into these different 
groups, I have been actuated by a desire to observe if it is possible 
to trace the influence of the principal commercial events of the last 
few years on the trade of the country. The reasons given by 
Mr. Newmarch for dividing the bills thus, explain what is sought 
so completely, that I quote his remarks here. 

‘Now the chief object of this classification is to obtain, if 
“ possible, some insight into the different causes which influence the 
‘‘ extent and fluctuations of different portions of the bill currency ; 
“for it is very important to bear in mind that there is a most 
“marked distinction to be drawn between several classes of bills; 
‘and that these lines of separation have reference chiefly to the 
“‘ magnitude of the bills themselves. | 

“Tf I have succeeded in the arrangement of these groups, I have 
‘¢ included in— 

“© (1). Group ITI, the bills which are drawn for considerable 
“sums, between merchants, producers and manufacturers, and 
‘* wholesale dealers ; and between importers and large consumers of 
“raw material; or, speaking generally, between merchants and 
“* dealers. 

“¢ (2). Group I, in like manner is intended to contain the class 
“of bills drawn between houses of less extent of business, and 
** wielding a less powerful capital, and also between large wholesale 
“houses and the better class of retail dealers; in general terms, 
‘‘ between dealers and retailers. 

‘““ (3). Group I, is meant to include the small bills which belong 
‘‘ essentially to retail trade, and may be described with considerable 
‘‘ propriety as drawn between ‘retailers and consumers ;’ or where 
‘the acceptor does not happen to be the actual consumer, still, 
‘‘ carrying on a business of so limited an extent, that he is only one 
“step above the class who do literally consume on the supply of 
“ their own personal wants the commodities they purchase. 

‘¢ The general result, therefore, is this—that by the introduction 
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‘of this arrangement into groups, we have before us, with more or 

“less of completeness, the three great compartments into which the 

“trade of the country may be distinguished with considerable 
propriety, namely :— 

‘‘In Group ITI, we have the trade carried on by ov are 
** called ‘ first eae that is to say, importing merchants, extensive 
‘* manufacturers, and the largest class of dealers. 

‘In Group II, we have the trade carried on by what may be 
** called ‘ second hands,’ that is, by houses who supply themselves 
‘‘in a great measure from the importers and manufacturers, and, to 
‘“* a considerable extent, come in contact with the actual consumers. 

“This group also includes ‘ first hand’ merchants, and manu- 
‘ facturers of comparatively limited capital and connections. 

““ In Group I, we have the retail trade of the country, such as 
‘ shopkeepers, small! farmers, dealers in cattle, and so on.” —Journal 
of the Statistical Society, vol. xiv, p. 152. 

I have given in Table 9 a general summary of the investigation 
by which the average amount and usance of each bill in these 
groups was ascertained. J now proceed, in Table 10, to give an 
estimate, based on the number and amount of bill stamps issued, 
and formed in accordance with the average amount and usance 
of each bill, as shown to exist by actual investigation, of the total 
amount of inland bills created, and of the average amount in 
circulation for the years from 1856-57 to 1870-71. Cols. 1 and 2 
give the estimated amount of bills, cols. 38 and 4 the estimated 
circulation. 

I have added the range of rate and average rate of discount 
charged by the Bank of England in each year to this table. It will 
be observed that the amount of bills in circulation is greater 
in the years when the rates mark a pressure in the money 
market, than in the years when money was easier. We thus see 
that high rates of interest cause no contraction in this part of the 
circulation, which, on the contrary, increases when high rates 
prevail. This is in acccordance with the results observed by 
Mr. Newmarch, and recorded by him in the sixth volume of 
“Tooke and Newmarch on the History of Prices.” 

I have thought it desirable to notice this point here, and that 
the results | have shown to exist coincide with the experience 
of other observers, as an impression exists among some persons 
that bills increase when the rate of discount is low, and decrease 
when the rate of discount is high. The facts, it will be noticed, are 
the reverse of this theory. 
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TasLE 10,—Jnland Bill Circulation, Great Britain and Ireland, from 30th June to — 
31st March in each Quarter of the Year, for the Years 1856-57 to 1870-71 inclusive. 
[000’s omitted from this table in Cols. 1, 2, 3, and 4,—thus £138,400, (Col. 4) = £138,4.00,000.] 
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I have carried the calculation as far back as 1856, in order 
to be able to note the effect of the pressure in 1857, 1861, 
and 1864, as well as that in 1866. The statements are, 
like those of the foreign bills, made up from the returns which 
follow the quarter ended 30th June to 3lst March in each year 
named. ‘The earlier year must, therefore, be taken as the year for 
comparison. It must also be borne in mind that I have deducted 
from the total amount of bills which the return of stamps issued 
from Somerset House showed might have been created, the esti- 
mated amount of bills drawn on foreign countries from this country, 
and stamped with inland stamps. This amount is referred to, and 
the estimate on which it is based explained, in the part of the paper 
which deals with foreign bills. 

I have made no deduction in this estimate for the amount of 
bills and promissory notes which, though created, never appear in 
circulation at all. It is extremely difficult to form any reliable 
estimate of what this amount may be, but there can be no doubt 
that it is not inconsiderable. I understand from a solicitor who 
carries on a very considerable business, that in making advances to 
clients, a promissory note is not unfrequently drawn out in the 
course of the transaction, and that this is a very general practice with 
his profession in dealings of this class. Such a note may be at sight, 
though it is retained for several years without being ever put into 
circulation, or meant to be put into circulation at all. Advances made 
by bankers are frequently made in the same manner; and though these 
promissory notes are, I believe, more frequently drawn at a date, 
three or six months, perhaps for a longer period, yet they are never in 
circulation. On the other hand, I have not included in the table the 
amounts of bankers’ short drafts, or the bank post bills issued by 
the Bank of England. The bills in existence under these two heads 
may amount to two millions and a half at onetime. Their omission 
may be taken as compensating in some degree for the including 
in the table the amount of promissory notes and bills never actually 
in circulation, though I believe that these latter must very greatly 
exceed the amount of bankers’ bills of all descriptions. 

I have only divided the years 1864-71 into groups. In these 
years I calculated the amount of bills created on each denomination 
of stamps, the basis of this calculation being the average amount of 
bills as shown to be in actual circulation according to the results 
stated in Table 9. The groups are formed from the aggregate 
of the amounts so calculated. 

The labour which this subdivision entailed prevented me from 
carrying the calculation back in this form, over the whole period 
included in the table. . The division into groups, however, is carried 
sufficiently far to show that while the total amount of bills diminished 
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greatly after the crisis of 1866, the diminution was confined to the 
bills comprised in Group III, containing the bills representing the 
larger and more speculative transactions which it may be presumed 
were, to a considerable extent, checked by that crisis. The bills in 
Groups I and IT, which more closely correspond to the internal and 
retail trade of the country, remained either stationary or experienced 
a small increase in their amounts. The total sums are large. 
When, however, we compare them with the amounts in circulation 
in former years, the increase is hardly as great as other circum- 
stances might lead us to expect. Theagegregate of bills in circulation 
is probably not more than 300 to 350 millions at one time, including 
foreign bills. Mr. Newmarch’s estimate for 1856 is that the cor- 
responding amounts were then not much less than 180, or probably 
200 millions,* while the banking deposits at that date were probably 
by no means the half, perhaps not more than the third part of what 
they are at the present time. 

Taking the vast increase in banking deposits since 1856 into 
consideration, the amounts now under discount would certainly 
appear to be smaller now in proportion to other forms of advances, 
than they were at former periods. And the use of imland bills in 
general appears also to be smaller in proportion. In Mr. H. Thorn- 
ton’s “ Inquiry into the Nature and Effects of the Paper Credit of 
‘“‘ Great Britain”’ in 1802, as far as I can gather from the contemporary 
notice of it in the “ Edinburgh Review,” inland bills appear to be 
spoken of as forming a far more important portion of the circulating 
medium of the country, than they would be at the present time. 
Mr. W. Leatham also, writing in 1841], ascribes to inland bills a 
position which would hardly be done now. Mr. Leatham says, 
‘‘ Bills perform every function that can be assigned to the notes of 
“the Bank of England, with a quality, to make remittances by post, 
‘““ which the notes cannot possess; and the only specific difference 
‘“‘ between them is, that a limited time is attached to one and not to 
‘“ the other ; but when at maturity, bills are converted into gold with 
‘as much legal certainty as bank notes. When the origin of bills 
“is bond fide and legitimate, I place them, with the security of the 
‘“‘ drawer, acceptor, and perhaps twenty endorsements on the back, 
‘in the first class of our currency—before notes, and next in rank 
“only to gold. I know of no purpose of money except wages to 
“which bills are not applicable, in the provinces throughout this 
“ kinedom, though not seen in London in making payments. It is 
‘‘in the recollection of many persons, that all the woollen business 
“of the West Riding was conducted by bills of exchange at two 
‘““ months’ date, as low as five pounds, drawn without stamps, with 


* «Tooke and Newmarch’s History of Prices,” vol. vi, p. 588. 
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“gold for wages, without the intervention of bank notes, previous 
“‘ to the last war.”’* It will be observed that Mr. Leatham, while 
attributing to the circulation of bills in general, an importance 
which would hardly be ascribed to it now, speaks of this particular 
circulation in the West Riding rather as a thing “in the recollec- 
‘‘tion of many persons,’ than as something existing when he 
wrote. I have made inquiries from bankers conversant with those 
districts, and I find, as I had no doubt was the case, that though 
in the early part of the century, such a system of two months’ 
bills was in use for payments of all kinds for trade purposes, the 
practice bas long since disappeared. In Mr. Newmarch’s state- 
ment, made in 1851, the proportion which bills bear to sums on 
deposit with bankers is considerably larger than my estimate of 
the corresponding amount now. All these circumstances lead us 
to a surmise that, as in the earlier stages of banking in this 
country, a far greater use of notes was made than at the present 
time; so it will be found that as time goes on, and other forms of 
credit come into use, bills also will probably occupy a smaller part 
in the circulation of money, and cheques tend to supersede them. 
We are thus brought to the consideration of how little use it is to 
attempt to regulate the ebb and flow of the currency of money in 
this country by attending to one portion of it, whether ‘that one 
portion be the amount of bills or of notes in circulation, to the 
exclusion of the remainder. To arrive at any just conclusion, the 
whole of the subject should be taken into consideration. 


Vil.—The Various Classes of Foreign Bulls. 


Mr. Goschen remarks, in his work on the foreign exchanges, 
“that the supply of bills upon Hngland seems to be almost in- 
“‘ exhaustible.” This observation recurred to my mind while en- 
deavouring to investigate this subject. There is, however, a great 
difficulty in forming an exact estimate of the amount of these bills, 
and that difficulty les in discovering a sound basis on which such 
an estimate may be founded. 

In speaking of ‘ foreign bills,” it must be borne in mind that 
all bills originating elsewhere than in Great Britain and Ireland are 
technically spoken of as foreign bills. These bills, therefore, include 
all bills drawn from our colonies, and the Channel Islands, as well 
as those drawn from all foreign countries. 

The rates of stamp duty for foreign bills to January, 1871, were 
as follows :— 


* «Second Series of Letters.” W. Leatham, London, 1841, pp. 37 and 38. 
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Rates of Stamp Duty on Foreign Bills, in use till January, 1871.* 
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* The Act 33 and 34 Vict., cap. 97, abolished the distinction between inland 
and foreign bills, and altered the rate of duty from January, 1871. 'The numbers 
given for the quarter ended 31st March, 1871 (the last quarter of the year which 
completes the Table of estimated amount of foreign bills), are in accordance with 
the amounts of the bills. ‘The stamps having been partly at the old and partly 
at the new rate for that quarter. 





The number and amount of foreign bill stamps annually issued 
in the United Kingdom is the only basis available for such a 
calculation as it was needful to make; and on it I have endea- 
voured to construct an estimate of the aggregate amount of the 
bills which those stamps would be likely to carry in the ordinary 
course of business. The number of stamps of each denomination 
sold, and the amounts received for the total number, are published 
in the “ Miscellaneous Statistics,” but while the number of foreign 
and inland bill stamps issued, and the amounts paid for them, are 
carefully divided, no record is kept as to what portion of the foreign 
stamps was employed for bills drawn— 
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On this country from foreign countries. 

From one foreign country on another foreign country, and 
negociated here. 

From Hingland on other foreign countries. 


I have, therefore, to commence with an estimate of the probable 
amount of all bills created on the foreign bill stamps issued in the 
years 1859-60 to 1870-71 inclusive. This estimate is formed on 
the same basis as that employed for inland bills. 


TABLE 11.—Lstimate of the Total Amount of aut Bills Created on Foreign 
Bilt Stamps Issued for the Years 1859-60, 1870-71 cnclusive. 


[000’s omitted, thus £349,300, = £349,300,000.] 
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These amounts approach comparatively closely to those of the 
inland bills for the same periods. The question before us, and one 
far from easy to answer, is to separate these enormous amounts, and 
to allot them to the various classes of operations which they doubt- 
less represent. I proceed to mention the method followed in pur- 
suing this investigation. 

Up to Ist January, 1871, some of the stamps included under the 
head of foreign stamps were impressed, and some adhesive. If I had 
been able to ascertain accurately the proportion of each description, 
one element of difficulty in the computation of the amount of foreign 
‘bills in circulation would have been removed, adhesive bill stamps 
being exclusively used either for the bills drawn on Great Britain 
from a foreign country, or for those drawn by one foreign country 
on ancther, and negotiated in this country. 

Mr. Hammick very kindly interested himself to ascertain for me 
whether the information required could be obtained from the Inland 
Revenue department in Somerset House. The reply, however, was 
that the proportion of impressed to adhesive stamps could not be 
ascertained, but that it was very small. Some indications, however, 
are given in the published returns as to the number of foreign 
stamps issued in sets of three or more. It was more usual, while 
the impressed stamps in sets were in force, to stamp all the bills of 
a set to be sent out of the country, than all the bills of a set received 
in the country ; of these one only was more usually stamped. After 
considering the question, and obtaining all the information in my 
power, I proceeded, assisted by an estimate kindly supplied by 
Mr. E. Seyd, to endeavour to separate the bills drawn im this country 
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on foreign countries from those drawn ow this country from foreign 
countries, on the basis supplied by these indications. It became 
then necessary to endeavour to separate further the amount of bills 
drawn from one foreign country on another foreign country, and 
negotiated in this country; these bills also, as stated before, being 
stamped with adhesive stamps. Of these it is only possible to form 
an estimate. In doing this I have received much valuable help, as iL 
have mentioned, from Mr. EH. Seyd and Mr. Jourdan, both members 
of the Council of this Society. 

We will first consider the bills drawn by this country on other 
_ countries, and it will be best to give Mr. Seyd’s statement of their 
amount in his own words :— 

“The bills drawn inland on abroad are seine sold on change 
‘“ here, or remitted abroad by the holders. Mr. Jourdan (a member 
‘‘of our Council), agrees with me that the sales on change range 
“ between 350 and 450 thousands each change day ; or about average 
“700 thousands per week. Take 300 thousands as remitted, we should 
‘“‘ have about 1 million per week or about 50 millions per annum 
“(you might check this it you could obtain the amount of set stamps 
‘‘ before they were abolished). The reason why such foreign. bills 
“are but a moderate amount, is that our bankers discourage them, 
“and that many English merchants and manufacturers require their 
‘‘ debtors abroad to remit to them. You might take 50 or 60 millions 
“ per annum as the amount.”’ | 

When we have separated the bills drawn on foreign countries 
from this country, as is done in col. 4, Table 12, we shall be able to 
form a more just idea of the amount of bills drawn on this country 
from abroad. It is not possible to state this with complete accuracy, 
since, as mentioned before, “ all bills originating abroad, whether 
accepted here or “merely negotiated here, would only be furnished 
‘“‘ with adhesive stamps.” Bills, therefore, which may pass through 
this country, drawn in one foreign country on another foreign country, 
and negotiated here, are stamped with similar stamps to the bills 
drawn on England and arriving from abroad. These bills, therefore, 
must be included in any calculation of foreign bills based on the 
number of foreign stamps issued, and their amounts can only be 
arrived at in an approximate way, by means of an estimate. I 
obtained from those best qualified to express an opinion, their idea 
of the probable amount of these bills for the last year, and I 
deducted that amount, and the same proportion for previous years. 
These amounts will be found in col. 5, headed “Foreign Bills 
‘“ Negotiated in England.” After this deduction was allowed for, I 
believe that the estimate in col. 6 is the closest which it is possible 
to wake of the amount of bills from abroad annually arriving im this 
country. It is better to use the words “arriving in,” than “ drawn 
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on,” at this stage of the inquiry. The latter might lead to the 
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impression that all these bills were drawn for the debts of England 
to foreign countries; and represented thus the amount of money 
which foreign countries could withdraw from England at any time. 
I believe that a very considerable deduction from the amount must 
be made for the reason which Mr. Seyd mentions, that many of these 
bills merely represent money due to’ English merchants and manu- 
facturers on foreign account. I shall consider this part of the 
question further on. I now supply an analysis of these bills into the 
three heads of bills drawn as estimated in Table 12 :— 

England on Foreign Countries, col. 4. 

Foreign, on Foreign, negotiated in England, col. 5. 

Foreign on England, col. 6. 

And I have estimated the average circulation of these last- 
named bills in col. 7. 


TasiEe 12.—Of the Total Amounts of Imports and Exports for the Years 1860-71 
inclusive, Cols. 1, 2, and 3; and also of the Amount of Bills Drawn in England 
on Foreign Countries, Col. 4; from one Foreign Country on another Foreign 
Country, and Negotiated in England, Col. 5; from other Countries, including 
in this all British Colonies, on England, Ool. 6, for the Years 1859-60 to 1870-71 
incluswe. 


[In this table the amounts stated in Cols. 1, 2, and 3 are in millions; 000’s are omitted in Cols. 4, 5, 6, and 7, 
thus £43,600, = £43,600,000.] 














if 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Total Quarter Estimated Amount of Bills in each year. 
of Imports Bnaed 
and 30th June Foreign on Estimated 
Imports.| Exports. Exports to Drawn, Foreign Amount ee : 
Fis : ae Circulation 0 
. including a eer sae aiie Negotiated LO Foreign Bills 
Bullion.* a Me . C (Amount given 
each Year. | Foreign. ae England. in Col. 6). 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. England. in Nngland. 
1860. £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Merchandise | 211, | 165, 
eWsliOn > ...%::. 28, 25, 

















234, | 190, 424, 1859-60 | 43,600, | 18,300, | 301,900,| 83,900, 


























1861. 
Merchandise | 217, | 160, 
Se UGn =, ..30sc 19; 21, 
236, | 181, 417, 1860-61 | 51,300, | 21,500, | 855,900, | 98,900, 
: 1862. 
Merchandise | 225, | 166, 
ABullion ........ 32, 29, 
257, | 195, 452, | 1861-62 }| 46,600, | 19,600, | 328,200,| 89,800, 
1863. ) 
Merchandise | 249, | 197, 
Bullion siadecinee 30, 26, 








279, | 223, £02, | 1862-63 | 50,200, | 21,000, | 347,300, | 96,500, 
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Tasie 12.—-Total Amounts of Imports and Exports for the Years 1860-71—Conid. 
[Amounts in Cols. 1, 2, and 3, are in millions; 000’s omitted in Cols. 4, 5, 6, and 7, thus £60,700, = £60,700,000.] 





1864. 
Merchandise 
Bullion 2... 


1865. 
Merchandise 
Bulliom: cain 


1866. 
Merchandise 
Bullion sisi 


1867. 
Merchandise 
TSUTLIOW. Vossicss: 


1868. 
Merchandise 
Ballion 2 


1869. 
Merchandise 
Bullion .....)... 


1870. 
Merchandise 
Bullion’ ...4.: 


1871. 
Merchancise 
Bullion 33406 





Mlns. 





275, 
28, 





303, 





271, 
21, 





292, 


295, 
34, 





329, 





275, 
24, 





299, 





295, 
25, 





320, 





295, 
21, 





316, 





303, 
29, 





382, 





330, 
38, 





368, 


2 


.| Exports. 











219, 
15, 





234, 





239, 
21, 





260, 





226, 
14, 





240, 





228, 
20, 





248, 





237, 
16, 





253, 





244, 








282, 
34, 





316, 


3 


Total 
of Imports 
and 
Exports, 
including 
Bullion.* 


Mins. 


£ 


5395 


526, 


589, 


5395 


568, 


569, 


595; 


684, 


Quarter 
ended 
30th June 
to 
3lst March 
in 
each Year. 


1863-64: 


1864-65 


1865-66 


1866-67 


1867-68 


1868-69 


1869-70 


1870-71 


4 


5 


6 1 


Estimated Amount of Bills in each Year. 





Drawn, 
England 
on 
Foreign. 


£ 


60,700, 


72,100, 


72,100, 


66,100, 


64,300, 


66,300, 


70,800, 


73,500, 





Foreign on 
Foreign, 
Negotiated 
in 
England. 


£ 


25,400, 


30,200, 


30,300, 


27,700, 


27,700, 


27,800, 


29,800, 


30,700, 





£ £ 


Estimated 
Amount Average 
qn | Circulation of 
eae: Foreign Bills 
on |(Amount given 
England. in Col. 6) 
in England, 








419,500, | 116,500, 


498,900, | 138,600, 


499,700, | 138,800, 


457,900, | 127,300, 


445,000, | 123,600, 


459,300, | 127,600, 


490,400, | 137,300, 


507,400, | 141,000, 


q 


* These amounts are taken from the “Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom for | 
“1872,” p. 17, and include among the exports the total value of foreign and colonial pro- — 
duce, as well as of British produce, exported. 





* 


| 


4 
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I have added, for facility of reference, the total estimated value 
of exports and imports, including bullion, in the United Kingdom, 
as these amounts give some criterion of the extent of the foreign 
trade of the country. I have included the imports and exports of 
bullion, and the foreign and colonial produce exported here, though 
I have not taken them into account in Table 14, comparing the 
returns from the Clearing House, and the imports and exports, with 
the circulation. Dealing with the internal trade of the country only 
at that point, these, movements of bullion and re-exports appeared 
to form no part of the business then under consideration. 

In forming this table I have calculated the amount of bills 
drawn in England on foreign countries, as bearing the same pro- 
portion to the stamps issued as the inland bills. Among those 
foreign bills which I have observed, I have remarked that the smaller 
ones have been drawn rather less close to the possible limit than the 
corresponding inland bills. The larger foreign bills, on the other 
hand, have been drawn closer up to the limit. We may, therefore, 
on an average, take the general results as corresponding with the 
similar particulars of inland bills. I then estimated, as nearly 
as I could, as is mentioned before, the amount of bills drawn on 
impressed stamps; these were the bills drawn in sets of three or 
more. ‘To this amount I added half as much again for bills drawn 
singly, as | understood from very good authority that this was about 
the proportion of such bills, to bills drawn in sets. Since these bills 
were drawn on ordinary inland stamps, I have deducted the amounts 
so estimated from the inland bills, and as it was probable that these 
bills would for the most part exceed 50/. in value, | have in those 
years for which the amount of inland bills is divided into groups, 
deducted the amount from Groups II and III. The estimate of these 
groups of bills in Table 10 is, therefore, diminished to that extent. The 
total amounts so computed will be found in col. 4 of Table 12, headed 
“England on Foreign.” Col. 5 contains the estimated amount of 
bills drawn from one foreign country on another, and negotiated in 
England. It is presumable that most of these bills, if not all of them, 
are drawn in connection with our export trade, and are remitted by 
those to whom a corresponding proportion of our exports are con- 
signed. Mr. Seyd’s estimate is, that one-third of our exports are 
drawn for and two-thirds remitted for. We ought according to that 
proportion, to deduct from the amounts in col. 6, “Foreign on 
“* England,” twice the total amount in col. 4, ‘“‘ England on Foreign,”’ 
in order to arrive at some idea of the amount of foreign bills repre- 
senting the debts of this country to foreigners. 

We must not, in considering this part of the question, lose sight of 
the very large amount of foreign loans raised within this country, 
since foreign bills on Hngland are often drawn in connection 
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with these loans. The amounts for the years 1870 and 1871 are as 
follows :— 

















Description. Years. Amount. Paid-up. 
MP Oreign TOas "...:shes ret 1870 61 millions 38 millions 
t ee 5, Cee ne 7. 198 ss LDi i. 





* Commercial History and Review, the “ Economist,” 1870, p. 35. 
t Ibid; 1871, p. 48. 


Two other points have to be borne in mind. The first is the 
amount of coupons of foreign loans remitted abroad for collection. 
As the place of payment for many of these coupons is optional, and 
they. may either be presented in London or Paris, or some great 
foreign centre of trade, at the choice of the holder, | am utterly at 
a loss to form any dependable estimate of the amounts which may 
be remitted abroad, but they may be not inconsiderable. On the 
other hand, similar coupons may be forwarded here. We may 
perhaps roughly set off the coupons which are remitted here and 
. those which are remitted abroad as balancing each other. ‘The 
second point is the number of letters of credit, which do not require 
foreign bill stamps, and hence are of necessity excluded from any 
estimate based on the number of stamps issued. A large business 
is done in “ delegations,’ as these letters of credit (not bills of 
exchange) with 1d. stamps attached, payable on demand, are called. 
Thus, Paris bankers give “delegations” on London, and London 
houses on Paris and other places on the continent. Mr. Seyd com- 
putes that these delegations amount on an average to about— 


10 millions in a-year foreign delegations on London 


15 FF English delegations on foreign countries. 


Bearing this fact in mind, taking also the amounts of foreign 
loans into consideration, but excluding the coupons, we ought now 
to find that the various classes of foreign bills thus estimated should 
correspond fairly closely with the amounts of the total exports, 
imports, and loans. If these amounts correspond it will be obvious 
that they will check the accuracy of the amounts of bills estimated. 
I take the year 1870 as the latest in the table. As the yearly 
statement of bill stamps is made up for quarters ending 30th June 
in one year, to that ending 3lst March in the next, I have to com- 
pare the totals of 1870 with the bill currency of 1870-71, from 
Table 12. 
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Lstimate of Imports and Foreign Loans for 1870, and of the Manner in 
which these may have been Drawn for. 


Mins. Mins. 
£ £ 
Total of imports (col. 1) ..............4 332 | Total of bills, foreign on Eng- 
End: (cols 6) eee \ 5°7 
seth TORS PRNGNIMOS Se ons cos 38 | Add GelesahiOMs. soy. ini seocsnsve theses 10 
517 


Deduct twice the estimated 
amount of bills, England on | 
foreign (col. 4), as represent- 
ing portion of exports remitted 
for, and therefore ‘included | 
among the above, say ............ %} 


147 
Total of imports and loans.... 370 | Leaving bills representing............ 370 
I now turn to the exports :— 


Estimate of Exports for 1870, and of the Manner in which these may have 
been Drawn for. 


Mins. Mins. 
£ £ 
Votal ofsexports (col. 2) sass. sens 263 | Estimated amount of bills, 43°5 


England on Foreign (col. 4) 


Twice this amount, deducted, 
as stated above, from the 147° 
Powal Ol, CONG ger ate crewing 


Foreign on Foreign, nego- 





tiated in England (col. 5) 39 
Delegations Sicgucet. We teste T£°O 
Total of exports ............ 2.63 Total of 18) li chalets 2.66°2 





Note.—The amounts in this table, and in that immediately preceding, are in 
millions. The references (col. 1, &c.) are to Table 12. 


These estimates assist us in understanding why the amount of 
bills drawn Foreign on England is so enormously large, and support 
the belief that the general computation is correct very strongly. I 
now proceed to complete this analysis by separating the bills repre- 
senting the debts due by this country to other countries, from the 
general mass of foreign bills on the principle thus indicated, of 
deducting, from the totals of bills drawn Foreign on England 
(col. 6), twice the amount of bills drawn England on Foreign (col. 4). 
The results are as follows; they give as clear an idea as can be 
formed of the amount of those bills which represent the debts of 
this country to other countries. 
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TABLE 13.—Calculated, as stated above, from the Amounts in Table 11 and 
Table 12, and giving the Estimated Amount and Circulation of Bills 
Representing the Debts of this Country to other Countries. 


[000’s omitted, thus £214,700 = £214,700,000.] 























Estimated Amount of Pstimared 
Foreign Bills 
Years. Representing ee Average Circulation 
to rte ees of such Bills. 
£& £ 

1859-60. .......:003 214,700, 53,675, 
OOH rine. secs, 5 DERN OO, 63,325, 
UG =62 re scct a 230,000, 57,500, 
"C2—6B.. wcesscsinas: 246,900, 61,725, 
63-64 oo... 298,100, 74,525, 
"C4R69.. cssheseanet? 354,700, 88,675, 
1865-66 ........... 355,500, 88,875, 
GO= 60 is civessas? 3255760, 81,425, 

d Cy a ots rr 316,400, 79,100, 
"68-69 occcereaee 326,700, 81,675, 
CORT: sis heoins 348,800, 87,200, 
Oy Ueiccd asec 360,400, 90,100, 








The 
amounts due from this country to other countries support the belief 


These estimates are the closest that can be obtained. 


that the general computation is correct. We can now understand 
why the amount of bills drawn Foreign on Hngland is so large, and 
the different classes of operations which they represent, and we can 
see that the enormous and rapidly increasing amount of these bills 
is an additional element in Hnglish banking business which may 
exercise a very great influence at any time of pressure or panic. 

During the period of twelve years over which the table extends, 
a larger increase in foreign bills of all descriptions, than in the cor- 
responding amounts of inland bills, will be observed. The inflation 
during the years 1863-66 is also marked, and also the reaction which 
followed. The effect of the crisis in the year 1866 is more con- 
spicuous in these amounts than in the corresponding statement of 
inland bills. . 

The following extracts from Mr. Goschen’s work on foreign 
exchanges give a very clear statement of the vast power over the 
English money market which those bills must exercise. 

‘“‘Tt seems to be evident that when the exchanges are manifestly 
“against any country, and it is perceived that a balance of in- 
‘“‘ debtedness is the cause, the equilibrium can be restored only in 
“two ways: the one being the increase of exports and diminution 
‘* of imports, the other an advance in the rate of interest. 

“We now come to the fact, which it is very important clearly 
‘* to appreciate, that at any moment there is in the hands of bankers 
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‘and exchange dealers a large amount of bills on various countries, 
“held partly for the purpose of speculating on a rise or fall in the 
“price of bills, but, to a very large extent, solely for the sake of 
“‘ the interest which is to be made on them. Bills on England, 
“ owing to the high rate of interest which they often bear, as com- 
*“* pared with continental rates, are a favourite investment abroad. 
‘‘ In Paris, Berlin, Frankfort, Hamburg, and other continental 
** cities, the bills on England held by the bankers and joint stock 
“companies often amount to many millions sterling; and a very 
“large sum remains in their hands for several months—in fact, 
‘“‘ from the time when the bills are drawn to the time when they are 
“‘due. The immense importance of this circumstance cannot be 
** overlooked.”—“ Goschen’s Foreign Exchanges,” pp. 125 and 135. 

As it was impossible to ascertain the length of time during 
which these bills are afloat in England, I have assumed, in estimating 
the average circulation of these bills, an average currency of three 
months in this country: as I understand, on very high authority, 
that this is the probable estimate. I have been very desirous of 
finding some statement of these bills in former years, for the 
purpose of comparison with the present time. I have made 
every possible search, but with the exception of Mr. W. Leatham’s 
estimate, which, as I understand it, was that the foreign bills in 
circulation in 1839 were one-sixth of the inland bills, in which case 
they would have amounted to 24 millions at that date, I can find 
no earlier estimate than Mr. Newmarch’s in 1851. This was that 
the foreign bills in circulation at that time were about 16 millions. 
The contrast between that period and the present is very remarkable. 

It is obvious that, in proportion as the amount of these bills 
increases, and from the estimate I have given it is equally obvious, 
how very large and progressive that increase is, the influence of the 
foreign demand over the English money market must increase in 
proportion. That demand must always havea tendency to create 
and to maintain a current of the precious metals flowing outwards 
from this country. The analysis of the foreign bills also shows how 
small in comparison the amount of bills drawn on foreign countries, 
and held in this, is at any time likely to be, and how feeble in 
consequence in this respect are the means of influencing the foreign 
exchanges which this country can exercise. It has been proposed, 
and the suggestion deserves the most careful attention, that under 
present circumstances it would be very desirable for English 
bankers to follow the practice pursued by the bankers in the 
principal centres of continental commerce, and referred to by 
Mr. Goschen in the extract from his book I have just quoted, and to 
hold in reserve in England a considerable amount of bills on the great 
banking houses of other countries. Such reserves would largely 
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tend to strengthen the position of English banking, for, as matters 
stand at present, it 1s obvious that the influence which foreign 
bills may exert on the English money market will also. tend to 
augment the rapidity of the exhaustion of the Bank of England 
reserves in time of pressure, and that the rate of interest charged 
by the Bank at such periods must be proportionately raised higher, 
and continue ata high rate longer. The history of the last three 
-erises fully bears out this conclusion. 


VITI.—The Circulating Medium of the Country, and the Act of 1844. 


It is only from a historical point of view that we can at the 
present time understand the great importance ascribed by Sir Robert 
Peel to regulating the amount of bank note money in circulation, 
whether these notes were issued by the Bank of England, private, 
or joint stock banks. 

In 1844 Sir Robert Peel had, besides 1839, 1819 still fresh in 
his memory.* 

Sir Robert Peel’s name will ever be associated with the resump- 
tion of cash payments resolved on in 1819. We can well enter into 
the deep and natural desire felt by that great statesman to ensure the 
convertibility of the Bank of Hngland note. Paper money meant a 
very different thing in this country during the early years of this 
century from anything which it has done since, and it played a very 
different part in banking operations.f 

A comparison of the facts as existing in 1819, 1844, and 1872, 
will enable us to understand how completely the circumstances have 
altered during the last fifty years. 

In 1819, the amount of notes in circulation was— 








£ 
Of Bank of’ England notes .........000005. 25,657,610 
jing lish eo minty Ol Tf) 6 EN 15,701,338 
A total of more than................ 41,000,000 





* See Sir Robert Peel’s Speeches on 6th and 20th May, 1844. 

+ The determined opposition shown in 1818 to Lord Liverpool and Mr. Van- 
sittart’s proposed legislation on the note circulation by the country bankers, marks 
the importance that they ascribed to the power of issuing notes then. MS. letters 
of that date in my possession, written by two country bankers, both of them 
members of parliament, are to the same effect. In the evidence taken before the 
Committee on the Bank of England Charter in 1832, one banker stated that his 
deposits at that time were about twice his issues of notes, another intimated that 
they were about equal. J have an early reminiscence of being told, while a lad, 
of banks whose note circulation bore a considerably higher proportion even than 
these, to the amounts of deposits held. No published account at the present 
time states the note issues as any thing but a very small fraction indeed of the 
deposits. 
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The gold coinage of the year was less than four thousand pounds 
(3,574), and the progressive accumulation of gold coined since 
1817, the year when coining gold was resumed, had been little more 
than seven millions (7,137,711).* It is difficult to estimate how 
much of this amount of gold, or what amount of gold, was in cir- 
culation in the country at that time. In Tooke’s “History of 
“Prices,” vol. i, p. 245, the amount of gold in circulation in 1800 
is estimated as being barely 8 millions. Considering the great 
pressure for foreign payments between 1800 and 1819, a great 
diminution of this amount is probable at the later date. Marshall’s 
“ Digest” states that the Bank of England held of coin and bullion 
together— 


£ 
BStn- Pebruaty, ESLD cy..cscncss-caceesonsets shee 4,184,620 
31st August, ALL ETE othe pa caer 3,595,360 


These are not the amounts of coin only, but of coi and bullion 
together; it therefore seems impossible to suppose that there can 
- have been more than ten millions of gold coin circulating in England 
in 1819. Comparing 1872 with 1819 we find that the note circu- 
lation of England is now about 30 millions, that is, 10 millions less ; 
the metallic circulation about 105 millions, thatis, about 95 millions 
more. I have to limit the comparison in 1819 to England alone; 
as, though I have made every possible search, I have been unable to 
obtain dependable information as to the note circulation in Scotland 
and Ireland at that time. 

In 1844 the gold circulation was estimated by Mr. Newmarch at 
36 millions.t The note circulation of the whole kingdom was 
37 millions. The notes were, therefore, slightly in excess of the 
gold at that time. 

In 1872 the metallic circulation altogether may be estimated at 
about 105 millions.t The note circulation of the whole kingdom 
was 43 millions ; instead, therefore, of the notes being more than 
the metallic circulation, they are much less than one-half of it, and 
are probably but little more than one-third of the specie circulation 
and the bullion in the Bank of England taken altogether. 

The amount of business done in the country may be roughly 
tested by the extent of the imports and exports. These were as 
follows (in millions) :— 


* « Marshall’s Digest.” Part II, p. 62. 

+ “ Tooke and Newmarch’s History of Prices,” vol. vi, p. 701. 

{ Estimate based on Professor Jevons’ statement, Statistical Society’s Journal, 
1868, pp. 446, and the account of the “ Coinage of Gold for Twenty-four Years,” 
“ Economist,” 29th June, 1872. 
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1819.* 1844.* 1872.+ 
Mins. Mins. Mlns. 
DTN PORES  oronsdraconteayecehs 30 85 Eve} 
Px Porter Aas soueee: 35 59 255 
65 144: 608 


* Porter’s “ Progress of the Nation,” p. 356. 
+ From Board of Trade returns. 





In 1819 the imports and exports together were not twice 
the amount of the note circulation. In 1844 they were about 
four times as much. In 1872 they were more than fourteen times 
as much. 

There are two other standards, besides the imports and exports, 
by which we may attempt to measure the proportion which the 
note circulation bears to the total means and wealth of the country. 
These are, the proportions borne by the amount of notes to the popula- 
tion of the country, and to the business generally, as shown by 
the Clearing House returns. 

Comparing the note circulation with the population— 


8. 
In 1844 the note circulation was about ............ 1 7 a-head. 
gen Ue kK, sito nese! Ike 


for the total population of the United Kingdom. 
But taken by the three great divisions of the circulation it 
was— 


In 1844. In 1872. 
Si aad: ec. 
1 15 8 about a-head for England and Wales ............ 16 
I 3 - ‘5 EGO URANI. o5 avovvasreatieastnnennumtunras I 10 
~ 14 9 5) PROT ATAG Goes ess cctases Mis wedenessneeeee i 8 


Therefore, relatively to population, while the note circulation has 
remained stationary for the kingdom at large, it has diminished 
considerably in England and Wales, but has increased considerably 
in Scotland and Ireland. 

If we compare the general circumstances, we shall see how com- 
pletely the circulation of the country has in recent times passed, from 
being a circulation in notes, to being a circulation in cheques. To 
show this more clearly, I have prepared Table 14, exhibiting side by 
side the relative position of the note circulation in 1844 to the 
exports and imports, and to the amounts passed through the London 
Clearing House. I have also continued this statement from the 
commencement of 1868 to the end of 1872. It is to be remembered 
that a considerable number of payments made for the country banks, 
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through the medium of the country clearing, are included in these 
figures. Some also of the cheques included, the proportion of which 
cannot be ascertained, have passed through several hands, and thus 
represent even a larger circulation than the Clearing House figures 
imply. A cheque which had received ten endorsements, and con- 
sequently had passed through at least as many hands (not including 
three banks) in five days, has come under my own observation. 
Such instances are rare, though a second, sometimes a third endorse- 
ment is not infrequent. The course which cheques payable to 
bearer take cannot be traced with equal certainty, but itis probable 
that they pass through at least as many hands as those payable to 
order. Altogether it is beyond doubt that cheques form a: real 
circulation, and are the most usual method of circulating money at 
this period. 

In cols. 6 and 9 we see that, though the note circulation has 
increased since 1868, its progress has been far less than that of the 
exports and imports, as shown in cols. 1 and 2. The greatest 
increase by far is in the clearing, as shown in cols. 3 and4.* Notonly 
have the amounts passed through the clearing increased in them- 
selves, as shown in cols. 3 and 4, but, as shown in cols. 5 and 8, in a 
far greater proportion than either the exports and imports or the 
note circulation, which will be found in cols. 6 and 9. The decimal 
proportion of the total exports and imports to the clearing in 1868 
was ‘137; in 1872 this proportion had sunk to *103. Taking the 
note circulation as represented by 1, the clearing was represented by 
the figure 87 in 1868; in 1872 this figure had risen to 135. Com- 
paring the exports and imports with the note circulation in the same 
way, the amounts of these in 1868 were represented by the figure 12. 
This figure, by 1872, had only increased to the figure 14. Test it in 
any way you will, you will find that the increase in the circulating 
medium has been in the amounts passed through the Clearing 
House; and further, that the increase in the clearing has been 
greater than the increase in the trade of the country generally. It 
is true that these returns give no exact measure of the transfers 
arising from actual trading transactions, for all the Stock Exchange 
business is settled in this way, and we can only guess what that is 
by observing the enormous amounts passed through on the settling 
days. But taking a broad view of the subject, it is obvious that in 
examining this part of the question, the Clearing House returns are 
now the important point to be considered. 

* It is much to be regretted that the recommendation of the late 
Mr. Babbage, which occurs in his analysis of the statistics of the Clearing Honse 
in the Society’s Journal for 1854, that it was desirable that the returns of the 
clearing should be published, was not followed at the time. A record of the 


fluctuations of the clearing for the last ten years would be a most valuable guide 
in gauging the effect of the periods of pressure on the money market. 
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TABLE 14.—Ezports and Imports of United Kingdom, Amounts passed through the London 
Clearing House, and the Total Bank Note Circulation of all the Banks in the United 
Kingdom. ; 

(The amounts in Cols. 1, 3, and 6 in this table are in millions, thus £144 (in Col. 1) = £144,000,000.] 


























1 2 3 4 5 658 7 pape: 9 
Exports Increase Increase | Decimal Bank Ge a Proportion Increase 
of Exports| Clearing or Proportion | Note Cir-} and Imports of in Bank ~ 
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Total* | 144 — say 1,500) ¢ — — 37°38 zs 3 eee 40 = 
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1868. 
Exports} 179 
Imports] 294 
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Total] 473 | =100 | 3,466 | =100 134} 20-75 rp? clear} 87| =100 
P nay ‘ 
1869. 
Exports! 189 
Imports} 295 
Exports f 
Total} 484, 102 3,602 104, "134 | 89°85 ries 12 freriaa 90), 108 
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1870. 
Exports| 199 
Imports} 3803 
Exports ; 
Total] 502 | 106 | 3,904 114 | ‘128 | 40-00 raf 22 Cee OF) 16mm 
say 
1871. 
Exports] 222 
Imports| 329 
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Total | 551 116 | 4,777 138 "115 | Sap nisi 23 ne aay (LS ae 
say 
1872. | 
Exports| 255 
Imports} 353 
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Total} 608 129 | 5,903 171 "103. | 43°62 nina ld Ae ae 109 
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* 1844, “ Porter’s Progress of the Nation,” p. 356. For years 1868-71, “ Statistical Abstract,” 1872, p. 17, the export 
of British produce only included, as more closely representing British trade than the total exports, which include foreig 
and colonial produce. 1872, from ‘“ Board of Trade Returns.” 

+ The amount passed by the principal banking houses in London at the Clearing House, in 1839, is given as 941,401,60 
(“Principles of Money,” by John Wade, 1842, p. 79). As the statement is for 1839, and does not include the Bank 
England nor the joint stock banks, nor aJ/ the private banks, a considerable increase is prohable by 1844. 4 
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In 1844 the sums passed through the Clearing House cannot 
have been forty times the amount of the note circulation of the 
country; in 1872 they were a hundred and thirty-five times as 
large. From 1868 onwards the returns of the London Clearing 
House have been published. These returns, when compared with 
the exports and imports of the country, afford some very curious 
subjects for reflection. I have therefore tabulated them for the year 
1844 and the years since 1868. Of the earlier year alone I have 
been able to obtain any information as regards the Clearing House 
returns till the year 1868, since which time the returns have been 
published. I was very desirous of obtaining the statements for the 
years since 1861, but I understand from Sir John Lubbock that no 
such record exists. It will be observed that the clearing increases 
in amore rapid proportion than the general trade of the country, 
as tested in this manner. I shall have occasion to refer to this 
point further on. It will be seen that while the exports and imports 
in 1844 were about three times the amount of the bank note cur- 
rency, in 1872 they were fully fourteen times that amount. Judged 
by these standards the note circulation bears a far smaller propor- 
tion to the means of the country now than it did in 1844, and any 
slight increase or decrease in it, or in the demand for gold, might be 
expected to produce a far smaller influence on the money market 
now thanthen. But thisis not entirely the case. In order to mark 
this more clearly I have constructed a table giving the total bank 
note circulation of the United Kingdom from the commencement of 
the year 1844: to the close of the year 1872. This table shows the 
effect of the Act of 1844 on the note circulation, and the alterations 
which have hence resulted in its composition. 

This table of the note circulation of the country is a statement 
of the annual averages of each year as regards the Bank of Hng- 
land, the private and joint stock banks of England and Wales, the 
banks of Scotland, and those of Ireland. It is based for the years 
1844-54 on the table given in “'Tooke and Newmarch’s History of 
** Prices,” vol. vi, p. 583. In that table the bank post bills are 
included in the circulation of the Bank of England. But I have 
deducted the amount of these bills, taking the average from the 
particulars given in the Appendix to the Report from the Select 
Committee on the Bank Acts, 1857. Such bills form no part of the 
paper circulation as understood by Sir R. Peel, who, in his speech 
in exposition of the principles of the Act of 1844, said, “ I must 
“ state at the outset, that in using the word ‘money’ I mean to 
*‘ designate by that word the coin of the realm and promissory 
‘notes payable to bearer on demand. In using the word ‘paper 
“currency, I mean only such promissory notes. I do not 
“include in that term bills of exchange, or drafts on bankers, or 
‘“‘ other forms of credit.” 
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TasBLE 15.—Bank Note Circulation of the United Kingdom, 1844-72. 
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Statement of the 


Stock Banks of England and Wales, the Banks of Scotland and those of Ireland, in 
Percentages, and Proportions of the Circulation Regulated and Free under the Act of — 
Average Rate of Discount, and the Number of Changes in Rate, in Cols. 22 and 23. The _ 


[0,000’s omitted from this table in cols. referring 
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Annual Averages of each Year as regards the Bank of England, the Private and Joint 
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Annual Average Banking Reserve of the Bank of England in Col. 24. 
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The bank post bills have, therefore, been excluded throughout. 
For the years 1855-70 the statements in the “ Miscellaneous 
Statistics’? have formed the basis. These at present extend only 
to the year 1867, and I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. H. 
Reader Lack, of the Board of Trade, for the particulars for the 
years 1868-70. For the years 1871-72 the returns given in the 
‘* Bankers’ Magazine”’ have been consulted. 

We can trace by the aid of this table the general course of the 
note circulation in the United Kingdom from the year 1844 to the 
close of 1872. It will be observed that the note circulation has 
extended but little in total amount during that time, when compared 
with the great expansion in other departments of banking business, 
as shown in Paragraphs II, II, V, and XII, the amount of the 
note circulation (col. 11) being 37 millions in 1844, and 43 millions 
in 1872. The circulation in gold has increased probably as fast as 
the increase in retail trade and the total of wages. But the circu- 
lation in notes has increased very slowly indeed.* The extension in 
the use of cheques for sums of 5/. and above has supplanted the use 
of notes. But the number of cheques under 5/, is so small as not 
materially to supplant the use of coin, which is chiefly used for 
retail trade and wages. And in the case of the country note circu- 
lation, as will be mentioned further on, the power of issue is to a 
great extent in the agricultural districts, where notes are now but 
little wanted, and comparatively less in the manufacturing and 
industrial districts, where such a note issue might be of service. 


* Mr. W. Langton, the Managing Director of the Manchester and Salford Bank. 
has been so good as to supply me with the following estimate of the proportion of 
cash payments to the total turnover of customers’ accounts in his district. The 
amount of cash payments in it is very remarkable, and I believe that the propor- 
tion of coin in it very largely exceeds the average of England taken as a whole, 
It is to be remembered that the statement proceeds from a great wage-paying 
district. It is derived from returns obtained from two banks:— 


Per cnt. 
In 1859 the cash payments (coin and notes) were about 53 of the total turnover, 
3) 64 3) 42 9 
? "72 2? 32 9 


In 1864 the coin was about 8 to 10 per cent. and the notes 92 to go per cent. 
of the total payments in cash. 

In 1872 the coin was abont 15 per cent. and the notes 85 per cent, of the 
total payments in cash. 

The progressive decline in the use of notes thus indicated is remarkable. It is 
very desirable that careful returns of the amounts passed through the Manchester 
Clearing House should be published. It is only by analysing such statements that 
the movements of the circulating medium can be traced, The influence of the 
amount, and the manner of the payment of wages in this respect is very great. 
Mr. Langton informs me that “when one of our railways began to pay weekly 
“instead of fortnightly, we had to give them double the amount of silver, and 
*‘ nearly double the amount of half-sovereigns that we had done previously.” 
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It will be observed from this table that the total amount of 
notes in circulation bears no definite proportion to the average rate 
of discount. But though the total amount of the note circulation 
has increased only slightly since 1844, and in a far smaller pro- 
portion than the specie circulation, which, as just mentioned, has in- 
creased in the same time from about 36 to 105 millions, the compo- 
sition of the note circulation has most materially altered. It will 
be observed that the country note circulation in England, cols. 5, 
6, and 7, has steadily declined. Mr. Newmarch said, in 1854, ‘‘ The 
“col. 3 of the circulation of the branches of the Bank of England, 
“and the col. 7 of the total country circulation of Hngland and 
“Wales, very closely balance each other. As the country cir- 
** eulation has declined, the Branch Bank circulation has risen.” It 
will be observed that this holds good to the present time. It will 
also be observed that the note circulation in Scotland, col. 9, 
has steadily and continuously increased beyond the limits fixed by 
the Act of 1845, and that the Irish circulation, col. 10, has 
likewise increased greatly beyond that limit during the last few 
years. The circulation of the Bank of England has also increased 
considerably, particularly in the provinces. The united effect of all 
these changes has been, that while the proportion of what may be 
termed the non-regulated note issue, cols. 18 and 14, of the 
United Kingdom generally has greatly diminished, that of the regu- 
lated issue, cols. 15 and 16, has greatly increased, and, as these. 
movements have been in opposite directions, the proportion which 
the non-regulated bears to the regulated issue is far smaller now 
than in 1844, as is shown in cols. 17 and 18. By the non- 
regulated issue I mean that of the English country banks, whether 
joint stock or private, and also that of the Scotch and Irish banks, 
up to the limit fixed in 1845, Beyond that limit, cols. 19, 20, 
and 21, every note issued by the Scotch and Irish banks means, as is 
well known, a corresponding diminution in the reserve of the Bank 
of England. Bullion must be held against the excess exactly as it 
must be held against any excess of the notes of the Bank of England 
beyond the amount issued against securities. It will be observed 
that, corresponding in date with the contraction of the non-regulated, 
and the increase in the regulated issue of the United Kingdom taken 
as a whole, the number of alterations in the rate of discount, and 
the extent of the fluctuations in that rate, cols. 22 and 28, tend 
to augment. 

This will be seen more clearly if the period from 1846 (the first 
year in which the principles of the Bank Regulation Act were 
observed throughout the United Kingdom) to 1872, is divided into 
groups of nine years each. 
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It will be observed that the tendency to increase both in number 
and extent of fluctuation of the rate of discount, increases simulta- 
neously with the decrease of the non-regulated circulation. I would 
carefully guard myself from saying that, because these events have 
occurred simultaneously, they have therefore a necessary and 
absolute connection with each other, and with no other points 
whatever. For other circumstances, as I shall proceed to state, 
and in particular the proportion of the banking reserves of the 
country, speaking generally, to the banking liabilities of the 
country, have contributed to this result. But the coincidence is 
remarkable, especially as the progressive increase is constant as far 
as the period of observation extends. The probability that greater 
and more rapid fluctuations in the rate of discount will ensue, should 
these alterations in the proportions of the note circulation continue 
to increase, cannot be doubted, in proportion as the influence of the 
note circulation on the banking reserve of the Bank of England 
increases. 

Whatever connection now exists between the amount of notes in 
circulation and the rate of discount, arises from the connection 
between the note circulation and the banking reserve of the Bank of 
England. It is the proportion of the banking reserve to the 
liabilities of the Bank of England which, more than anything else, 
regulates the rate of discount. And in proportion as the note 
circulation affects the banking reserve it has an influence, and in no 
other way whatever. In no other direction can the note currency 
have any greater or less influence than a metallic currency would 
have. A completely metallic currency would be no safeguard against 
rapid and violent changes in the rate of discount. Of this we may 
see a proof in what has occurred at Hamburg, as I have mentioned 
in the description of the system of banking followed in that city, 
where a completely metallic currency, for such the Hamburg bank 
money really was, the whole amount of it being based on corre- 
sponding values of the precious metals, was no safeguard against 
the vehemence of the crisis of 1866. An illustration is likewise given 
in Table 15. It is while the note currency of the country generally 
has been approaching more nearly to the condition of a purely 
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metallic currency, that these fluctuations have become more vehe- 
ment. This is in exact accordance with the opinion expressed by 
Mr. George Grote in his evidence before the Committee of 1832 
on the Bank Charter. Lord Althorpe appears to have been the 
questioner. 

Q. 4775. ‘Should you not, in the case of there being a purely 
‘“* metallic currency, anticipate very great fluctuations in the price 
“ of commodities, in the rate of exchanges, and in the rate of com- 
“mercial discounts P”—‘‘ Yes; great fluctuations. I do not see 
*“‘ that a metallic currency furnishes any security against them.”’ 

In Mr. Grote’s opinion, therefore, no security from fluctuations 
is to be expected from causing a currency partly composed of bank 
notes and partly of coin, to be always of the same amount as a 
purely metallic currency would be. This was likewise the opinion 
of Mr. Tooke and of Mr. James Wilson. It is, indeed, obvious that 
it is not the currency itself which is the prime mover in these 
fluctuations. The cause is to be found in another direction. It will 
be seen indicated in the amount of the banking reserves. Mean- 
while an increase rather than a diminution of the sensibility of the 
discount market is to be looked for. In the Scotch and Irish por- 
tions of the note circulation an increase, if they remain on their 
present footing, may be expected. That portion of their issues 
which is in 12. notes, takes the place of sovereigns, and as the 
demand for coin increases with the increasing requirements of the 
country, the demand for 1/. notes also increases. An increase in 
the country circulation of the Bank of England is likewise pro- 
bable. The Irish and Scotch circulations, when above the limit 
fixed in 1845, and the English country circulation, so far as that 
consists of Bank of England notes, press on the reserve of the Bank 
of England exactly as if the notes were so many sovereigns. These 
notes are the symbols of as many sovereigns removed from the 
Banking Reserve to the Issue Department. Hence a purely pro- 
vincial and home demand operates in exactly a similar way as a 
demand for export induced by the state of the foreign exchanges. 
But it was to bring the note circulation into accordance with the 
demand indicated by the state of foreign exchanges that the Act of 
1844 was framed. The state of the foreign exchanges has, however, 
less influence on“the provincial demand for an increased circulating 
medium, than the state of the weather throughout the year. The 
influence of the weather on the harvest has a decided effect on the 
provincial note circulation, while the state of the foreign exchanges 
is absolutely unknown. The demand for Bank of England notes 
which accompanies the demand for gold referred to in Par. IX, as 
caused by the autumn requirements, is also now very large, and cannot 
be overlooked in any statement of this nature. All these demands 
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for foreign and for domestic requirements, though totally dissimilar 
in character, have now precisely the same effect on the Bank of 
England reserve. The close connection between the extent of the 
Scotch and Irish circulations and changes in the rate of discount at 
the Bank of England has frequently been noticed; another point 
which has not before been referred to may be mentioned here. The 
Scotch note circulation was observed by Mr. Gilbart to be at its 
maximum in November, being also high in May.* The Bank of 
England rate of discount has reached its maximum, or been at that 
point nine times since the year 1844, in the months of May and 
November. The English country note circulation is usually high in 
April. The bank rate has never, since 1844, reached its maximum 
in April. 

I desire to guard myself against being understood in any way to 
contend that the Bank Act of 1844 is responsible for any of the 
circumstances which led to any of the crises which have occurred 
since that date. I believe that one object of that Bill, “ to maintain 
‘and guarantee the convertibility of a paper currency into gold,” 
as stated by Sir Robert Peel in 1848, has been as well obtained 
under it, as by any other measure which could have been framed at 
that time. Since 1844 the bullion in the Bank of Hngland has 
never approached in any degree the low level at which it stood in 
1839, and thus one great element of security has been gained. But 
the requirement which the Act of 1844 was designed to provide for, 
is no longer the main requirement. The Act of 1844 provided, and, 
generally speaking, admirably well, for the convertibility of the 
Bank of England note, but it left the banking reserve untouched 
and unstrengthened. The real paper circulation of the country is 
now no longer a note circulation but a cheque circulation, and it is 
now the banking reserve, the reserve which is to secure the ultimate 
convertibility of cheques, which requires attention. The method of 
carrying on business is, as | have shown, entirely altered since 1844, 
and the Act does not meet the difficulties of these times which were 
far less prominent then. In saying this I do not wish to be sup- 
posed to bring any charge against the management of the Bank of 
England. The Bank of Hngland has maintained that proportion of 
reserve to liabilities which it has considered needful for it own pro- 
tection. If, however, we look down col. 24: of Table 15, the column 
which contains the average banking reserve of the Bank of England, 
and compare it with col. 22 of the average rate of discount, we 
shall see that there is a very close connection between the two, This 
becomes even more obvious when we study the details. The space 

* Statistical Society’s Journal, 1854, p. 297. These variations continue to 


the present time, and were ably commented on by Professor Jevons in the Society’s 
Journal for 1866. 


¢ 
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at my command renders this impossible; but the details will be 
found in a very careful paper on the Bank of England, published in 
the “‘ Bankers’ Magazine’”’ for November, 1872, signed “N.”’ If we 
also compare the amounts in col. 24 of Table 15, with the estimate 
of banking deposits in Par. XII, of banking reserves in Par. XIII, 
and the rates of progress of the crises in 1847, 1857, and 1866, 
described in Par. XIV, we can arrive at but one conclusion—that 
the banking reserves of the country have uot expanded in_propor- 
tion to the banking liabilities. An investigation of these statements 
will, however; also lead to the belief that a sufficient general bank- 
ing reserve would not be one which it ought to be difficult to pro- 
vide. The expense which such a reserve would entail, might be 
regarded in the light of an insurance on the safety of the business 
of the country. Considering the devastation which a crisis inflicts, 
the cost of such a reserve, if it were sufficient to mitigate the 
severity of a crisis, would probably be far smaller than the losses 
now experienced at such times. Jn times of pressure, I have always | 
believed the saying of that most prudent statesman, the late Sir G. 
C. Lewis, to be correct, that “the Act of 1844 goes on for ten years 
** doing so much good, that you think, practically at least, nothing 
“can be better, and then for one week in ten years it on a sudden 
“‘ works so much harm that you begin to doubt whether it is a good 
‘¢ Act after all.”’ And I have watched from time to time, and with 
great regret, the operation of those minor provisions, which, dealing 
as they do with the provincial note circulation, appear to me entirely 
separable from the main intention of the Act, and far from beneficial 
in their working.* 
I cannot quit this part of the subject without expressing my 
- geomplete concurrence in the opinion of the late Mr. James Wilson, 
expressed during the debate on the commercial crisis, 30th November, 
1847, that “he believed the great error into which we had 
“fallen was the confining our attention too much to the subject of 
“ circulation, and not directing it sufficiently to the subject of capital, 
‘“‘ capital being represented by the amount of the deposits in the 
‘“‘ hands of the bankers.”’ 
By ‘circulation’? Mr. Wilson meant, of course, the note circu- 


* I do not intend to say that in the year 1844 I had, or was competent 
to have, a distinet opinion on these points, but 1 well remember that about that 
period I was staying with those friends with whom I was afterwards associated in 
business, and who are all now gathered to their rest ; and I remember well the one 
of them (the late Mr, John Brightwen), who was the most competent to give an 
Opinion, saying to me, that he considered the result of these alterations would, 
as their influence extended more and more, tend more and more to increase and 
augment the numbers of the changes in the Bank rate of discount. His words, 
as well as I can remember them, were, ‘‘ Watch it, and you will see.” I think the 
results bear out the anticipations of his long tried sagacity. 
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lation, which, as shown in Table 14, now forms but a very small 
part of the circulating medium of thecountry. The real circulating 
medium, in the sense of the movement of money, is now no longer 
in notes, nor even in bills as much, proportionally, as it has been, 
but in cheques. The circulation of bills is now smaller in pro- 
portion to the amount of banking capital than it was twenty years 
ago. And, as far as I can ascertain, at an earlier period still, bills 
formed a cousiderably larger part of the circulating medium. We 
thus see how one method of transacting business succeeds to 
another. At the earliest period notes were found most convenient ; 
and at an early period also, bills. Both in their turn become to a 
great extent superseded, in proportion as the modern system of 
deposit banking extends. As deposits enlarge, and the use of 
cheques, by which deposits are put into circulation, enlarges also, 
it is to this portion of the circulating medium that attention should 
now be directed; taking care, however, not to lose sight of the 
subject as a whole. ; 


IX.—The Bank Notes Issue Bill, proposed in 1865, and the English 
Country Note Circulation. 

The proposed legislation of 1865 had but little to recommend it. 
It presented rather the appearance of an Act of Parliament prepared 
to meet a particular difficulty, than a well-considered scheme of 
national legislation. 

The most useful provisions proposed at that time were those in 
Clause 5, which allowed the number of partners to be increased 
beyond that of six, and permitted a bank of issue to have a London 
office without, as at present, forfeiting the right to issue notes; and 
also that one in Clause 6 which permitted the transfer of the right of 
issue from one bank of issue to another bank of issue. The points 
which appeared to me the most objectionable, as I understood the 
proposed Act at the time, and since, were— 

I. That the power to receive a transfer of the right of issue was 
limited to those banks which possessed the right in 1844. The 
result of this would have been to prevent the right of issue from 
being moved to those banks, and to those parts of the country 
which require it the most. I shall recur to this point further on. 

Ii. That this privilege was to be further confined to those banks 
which agreed to pay an increased percentage on the circulation. As 
some banks would have been certain to have continued their note 
issue under the provision of the Act of 1844, which only levied a 
duty of 7s. per cent. on it, this would have caused the circulation to 
be issued under two different arrangements, instead of one broad 
principle. - 

III. That this right of issue was limited to a period of less 
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than ten years. This allowed so short a time for the privilege of. 
issue as practically to render it almost worthless. 

IV. That the percentage of duty proposed to be paid was too 
high. The percentage was at first put at 45s. per cent., afterwards 
258. per cent. was proposed. The reason for the selection of these 
rates was a good deal discussed at the time. I remember pointing 
out, in a letter to the Committee of issuing country bankers at the 
time, that Mr. Gladstone might have been guided by the following 
reasons in proposing the rate of 45s. per cent. 

The amount of the issue of the Bank of England against 
Government securities, directed by the Act of 1844, was 14 millions. 
The profit on that amount was estimated— 














£ 
Hehe eMC OT. WOR OPV Yo cits soles asanmnacun oe gesncpessmwiitees'ei ons soit 420,000 
From this profit the following deductions were to be 
made— 
Coat of emenlation A. L Wind. laceseeendcens 117,000 — 
Commission 1s. to other banks issuing 24,000 
Bank of England notes: ..7....05.0..sroseeee 
Stamp Office (composition for duty)............ 60,000 
FAVMECUE LOL CRATE: spics.corsspsdionsseovspues carerseaee 120,000 
- 321,000 
Beavis fOr PO «oc isevcensaneatnacsvaensen’ 99,000 
If the profit were assumed as, above, at 3/. per cent......... 4.2,0,000 
A deduction made from it of 45s. per cent. would : 
1, ale a es ene PERS EA OP eee Rie RR: Seashore Meee peo? 
Leaving fOr WEOUG css ccsvoessosagsnonsenssaer 105,000 





The close approximation of these figures led me to think that 
this was the basis of the calculations followed. The rate of 25s. 
per cent, appeared to me to have been based on the following calcu- 
lation :— 


£ 
. From the payments stated a8 above .......sorsesorseereevenevess 321,000 
There was probably deducted in making the calculation— 
The. cost of the Clrroulation <c..scictescacessworaseas 117,000 
And the commission to other banks ............ 24,000 
— 141,000 





Leaving the payments for the charter and the , 
composition to the Stamp Office ou... ILS 








As a tax of 25s. per cent. on an assumed profit of 420,000l. 
would have amounted to 175,000/., it does not seem improbable that 
Mr. Gladstone may have taken the 180,000/. paid by the Bank of 
England for the two heads above-mentioned, as the ground for pro- 
posing this charge. 

It is evident, however, that even this reduced charge of 25s. per 
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cent. was too high a proportion to levy on the issue of country 
bankers, who have no exclusive privileges like the Bank of England, 
and that therefore the payment “ for the charter”’ should have been 
left out of the account. If this were deducted, the rate of duty on 
the country issue, to correspond with the 60,000/. paid by the Bank 
of England to the Stamp Office, would be below ios. per cent. The 
existing rate of 7s. per cent. may therefore be taken to be a very 
fair one. 

V. That the existing arrangements as to licences for compounding 
for the issue of notes and short bills (not exceeding twenty-one 

days’ date and three days’ sight) were to be continued. 

| The manner in which the licenee duty is levied at present has a 
tendency to fetter country bankers very much. A payment of 
30/. a-year for the privilege of compounding for the issuing notes 
and short bills, is much too high a tax for a branch bank to pay in @ 
small place. The whole profits from such a bank must be very 
small. A payment of 5/. a-year would be quite sufficient, and I 
believe that the revenue would be a gainer by the change. 

VI. That security was not required for the circulation. 

Sir D. Salomons proposed as an amendment, “That previous to 
“any bank of issue having a house of business or establishment as 
*‘ bankers in London, or at any place not exceeding sixty-five miles 
“from London, such bank shall deposit with the Commissioners of 
*‘ the National Debt an amount of exchequer bills or other Govern- 
“ment securities equal to its maximum authorised issues, to be 
“‘ retained by the said Commissioners so long as such bank shall 
** continue a bank of issue with a house of business or establishment 
‘¢ in London, or within sixty-five miles thereof.” 

This amendment would not, however, as it stood, apparently, 
have entitled the holders of notes, against which such securities 
had been deposited, to have demanded payment from this source in 
ease any default had been made by the issuer. And it is not easy 
to see why such a provision should have been confined to the banks 
within sixty-five miles of London. | 

It has appeared to me, in thinking the matter over, that it would 
now be desirable to unite the existing country circulation in one 
total, that the part of it which the Act of 1865 was intended to 
restore, should be restored, and that security should be given for 
the whole. It would be quite feasible to combine this with the 
preservation of the rights of issue at present exercised, and to make 
arrangements for cashing the country notes in gold or in Bank of 
England notes at various banking offices throughout the provinces. 
I do not propose to give further details here. The arrangement 
might be carried out in various ways, and would, I believe, be of 
great service to all concerned. There is a very apposite remark of 
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Mr. Huskisson’s, which I may quote: “‘ Of a paper currency there 
‘‘are two sorts, the one resting upon confidence, the other on 
* authority.’ I believe that the country note circulation thus 
regulated, endorsed, as it would be, by first-rate names, backed by 
ample securities, and convertible with readiness, would rest on the best 
foundations a paper circulation can rest on,and would possess the well- 
deserved confidence of the public. I believe that this paper currency 
would be found to vary only as a paper currency should vary— 
according to the requirements of the country, and that the adopting 
it would, in conjunction with a modification of the existing regula- 
tions as to holding gold against the excess of the Scotch and Irish 
circulation beyond the limits of 1845, cause a great mitigation of the 
autumnal drain for gold and bank notes. This regularly recurring 
demand, swelled as it is by two opposing yet concurrent influences, 
the autumnal holidays and the autumnal expansion of business, 
becomes every year more formidable in its extent. very year the 
stream appears to extend, and the current to flow stronger. I quote 
from the “Times” a statement, supplied by Mr. John Newton, 
of the extent of these requirements, and I cannot but believe that as 
they do not represent a drain induced by the state of the foreign 
exchanges, but merely a demand occasioned by domestic wants, 
they would be, to a great extent at least, completely and effectually 
met by a note circulation designed for domestic use :— 

“The following figures* give the approximate amount of gold 
“taken into provincial circulation during the continuance of these 
‘“ summer and autumn drains upon the Bank for the last five years, 
“of course after making the needful allowances for the bullion 
‘¢ operations reported on foreign account :— 


Amount of Coin 
Periods and Dates of Bank Returns. taken into 


Circulation. 

| £ 
20 weeks from and including 8rd July to 13th November, 1872..... 4,495,000 
19 Es belie’. \—. 8th iy "EA, cs00- “Qs 6V4,000 
20 i Gth ,, 16th % UO wc. 35 14.0,009 
19 if wth ”,, 10th a ’69 .... 2,806,000 
20 ss e aoeen 11th Fr ’68 .... 4,000,000 


X.—Fluctuations in the Hnglish Country Note Circulation in 1847, 
1857, and 1866. 


While dealing with this part of the subject, there may arise in 
the minds of some a remembrance of a speech made by Mr. Gladstone 
in 1866, in which heasked, “ What part has been played during this 
‘“‘ neriod by the country bank circulation? Had it been found 
“available for the wants of the country? There has been an 


* From the “ Times,” 4th December, 1872. 
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‘‘ immense demand for notes and coin. If the country bank circu- 
‘“‘ lation had been in a satisfactory state, it is evident that not only 
‘¢ the notes and coins of the Bank of England, but those of the 
‘“* country banks themselves would have been largely drawn upon. 
*“‘ Instead of that, however, we have actually seen the country bank 
‘“‘ circulation diminished by not less than a million at the very time 
“‘ of this drain upon the Bank of England.’ The same results are 
also stated to have been exhibited in the crises of 1847 and 1857. 
On examining into this point, I find that the drop in the circulation, 
referred to by Mr. Gladstone took place between April or early May 
and August. The figures are as follows :— 


Total of Issues of Notes, Private and Joint Stock Banks in England. 


1866. & 
Wal peal a. a BOI BSS 5,632,750 
BBG Mago, tna. .ctrva veered has het mete Ai ae 5,568,744 
aS 2 es Neg. 1 a ae PE te APN oo 4,639,955 


The drop is nearly a million. The question is, whether this contrac- 
tion in the circulation was due to panic alone, or whether any other 
causes had any influence on it. There are several points to be con- 
sidered. As is well known to every provincial banker, there takes 
place usually, though certainly not to the full extent occurring in 1866, 
a drop in the circulation between May and August in every year. If 
we refer to Professor Jevons’ paper on the pressure in the money 
market (Journal of the Statistical Society, 1866) we shall find there the 
extent of the ordinary average diminution carefully tabulated.* The 
6th of May may be taken as occurring in the eighteenth or nine- © 
teenth week of the year, the 5th of August in the thirty-first or 
thirty-second. The figures are as follows, and represent the average 
variations from week to week of the note circulation of the English 
private and joimt stock banks, 1845-62 :— 


Average Circulation. 


[0,000’s omitted, thus £6,92 = £6,920,000.} 


£ £ 
Inthe DSthiweek aii). mge hats 6;92 |) Enthe 19th week inka Staaten 6,90 
S|: re Ce ere C53 TET vee RL cans, bP pape Rewadaserteonnes 6,35 
DR hho OG... aeeota hans. 55 Diminution \ pul.ccs. eddinid 55 


* This is also clearly indicated to the eye in Professor Jevons’ very careful 
diagram showing all the weekly accounts of the Bank of England, the state of the 
circulation, and the Bank minimum rate of discount for the years 1844-64 inclusive, 
published by Edward Stanford. 
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The actual amounts were as follows, from 1855 to 1864 :— 


Tasie 16.—Total Country Bank Note Circulation in England, Compared in 
the First Week of the Months of May and August, 1855-64 inclusive. 


From the statements in the “ Miscellaneous Statistics.” 





Less in August than 


























in May. 
£ £ 

1855 Sth May! SGAkUS Al. 7,076,197 

ho tae Ath August: secescwesesss 6,524,189 552,000 
‘née Suda s.5..2..0cies 7,073,262 

See as ZINC, TUBE ss asaincdy -dinnds. 6,544,615 528,647 

1857 Did May 22h. ows ssspnareone 6,978,696 - 

pp GER AMOUEE. ...cccccnerscness. 6,365,263 613,433 
7 GPM Raey sccercorrcetiasihtin2 6,236,523 

sak ata i { Wt AUGUSE s.. tee 5,801,968 434,565 
lees Wen May 20 FA 6,608,263 

ge iteile ss 6th August PO ti 4 aa a 6,199,901 408,362 
663 Bth May esses "6,613,742 

Sa eae AUD ANIQUEE, <..cldeis,005% 6,302,371 11371 
AI NEO > cetenseacasccaske: 6,321,784 

BOOK ssesretoSsoees { 3rd August oes 5,683,793 637,991 
SrdiMiag® Laie eee 6,369,507 

LEG. osrrssrsreree { aC MEE G32) To) ree lege eee 5,797,498 572,009 
Qnd May vivcccssssssseeeee 6,261,475 

ESOS seo .0itions { Sth August occ... 5,772,951 488,524 
Bile May bith 6,312,837 

Se ie { 6th August ccc 5,864,744 448,093 

45994993 


Note.—Average of ten years, 499,500l. diminution in August as compared 
with May. 





Showing an average diminution of about halfa million. To thatextent, 
therefore, the decrease in the country note circulation was doubtless 
due to the ordinary course of events operating that year as well as 
other years, and causing the circulation to vary in obedience to the 
ordinary requirements of the country. Another event also influ- 
enced the country note circulation in 1866. It was the year during 
which the National Provincial Bank was discontinuing its issues, 
VOL, XXXVI. PART I. H 
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£ 
On the 7th April. these. Were \..i..c:-.smeap-ers 162,779 
» 12th May AEA oe 81,323 
i. Seb, AIRE, wall, ia eeieene aa 43,447 


A. further diminution of nearly 60,000l. is, therefore, owing to this 
cause. This, added to the ordinary periodic contraction of about 
half a million, satisfactorily accounts for nearly 600,000/. out of the 
1,000,000/. referred to by Mr. Gladstone. Nor did the circulation 
of the Bank of England remain at its maximum during the whole of 
the period under notice. 

If we look to the cirenlation of the Bank of England, we shall 
find it to be as follows :— 


Bank of England Circulation. 


1866. & 
Aidit Apart POS sactheet dvsniscvesgosnganazdengeacsRe 22,232,615 
Es ice . duumueenermorperrnetors Sar enan rer rts) Saar 26,120,995 
ZOCALO UB eR TS once ncvnndoiSennscsupaeneanstveae 23,898,510 


Here again Professor Jevons’ tables will assist us to a correct 
understanding of the question. The Bank of England circulation 
is at least as high in the thirty-fifth week as in the fourteenth week 
of the oamaehe weeks most closely corresponding to 4th April and 
29th August—usually there is a small rise in the circulation of the 
latter week as compared with the earlier. There is in 1866.a very 
great expansion between 4th April and 16th May, corresponding 
to the requirements of the crisis; but if we take the circulation as 
between 16th May and 29th August, there is a diminution of more 
than two millions. There is little or no doubt that the sudden 
rise in the circulation of the Bank of England during May, 1866, 
amounting to nearly four millions, was owing to the desire of the 
bankers generally to keep strong reserves of “legal tender’? money 
at hand. Bank notes, being more portable than gold, were preferred 
by many bankers. An analysis of the returns obtained by Sir 
D. Salomons of the various denominations of notes issued, shows 
that of the rise of. 3,800,000/. between the 4th April and the 
16th May, 1866, only 1,400,000/. was in 5/. and 1o/. notes, the 
remainder, 2,400,000/., was in notes varying in size from 2o0l. to 
1,000/., the descriptions which are principally kept in reserve by 
bankers. It is hence probable that a very small increase indeed 
took place in the circulating medium in a strict sense at that time. 
Hence, a comparison between the Bank of England and the country 
bank note circulation at that period proves very little as to the real 
position of the issuers of these notes. ; 

We will now consider the contraction of the circulation during 
the pressure in 1847 and 1857. The main fall in the issue of the 
private and joint stock banks in 1847 and 1857 took place between 
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the early part of October and the end of each year, and was as 
follows :— . 


Total of Issues of Notes—Private and Joint Stock Banks in England. 








1847. £ 1857. x 
ZIME CHEEAWOR = ia. .sscsvazessensis 7,658,245 BEG OvbO DEP. <.csscesdvononascagss 6,952,915 
18th December ...........ce0000 55903554 | 26th December ...:..isereeoeeee 55450,153 
Dimiinution ... .ccisicovers abby 1,654,691 DAMINUEION. ... ssininegsdjouvags-- 1,502,761 





Professor Jevons’ tables inform us that the— 


Average Circulation of the Private and Joint Stock Banks, England, 
[0,000’s omitted, thus £6,98 = £6,980,000.] 








& £ 
Tn the Zab Weeks ..i:.csi0.s.35s0.00054<< 6,98 | In the 42nd week is.....:....cceesceeeee 7,06 
55 Ost aaa bs cnet tees ten 6,41 ee NTI Dard eae PCa ee 6,41 
Average diminution............ 547 Average diminution............ 65 


Hence the usual diminution at that time of the year is about 
600,000. 

To this extent, therefore, the contraction is due to the ordinary 
causes in operation. 

The circulation of the Bank of England was, at the same dates— 








1847. £ 1857. £ 
ad October’ \ ..cici0is.<3s0 sa. 19,5775278 | Srd October ...csessesereseers 19,947,275 
Sth December ’......:iss023:..0 18,616,039 | 23rd December.....;...:........... 19,257,120 
Diminution ..:5........006 962,239 Miminution — wc. 690,155 





This drop is rather less than what Professor Jevons’ tables might 
lead us to expect, but the bank note circulation is influenced by the 
quarterly payments on account of the Government to such an extent, 
that a comparison between it and the issues of the other banks is of less 
use as a guide when these periods intervene. I have, however, been 
able to show that avery considerable portion of the diminution in the 
country note issues was due to ordinary causes, while the circulation 
of the Bank of England fell at times when, from the remarks made, one 
would have expected to find an increase in it instead of a diminution. 
It is desirable, also, to mention that if this drop in the note circu- 
lation of the country banks is taken to denote a diminution of con- 
fidence in them, that point is by no means clearly proved. Accurate 
statements, not only of the amounts of deposits held, but of the 
position of the overdrawn accounts, would be needed to show 
whether this was the case. A high premium is offered at all 
periods of pressure for the reduction of the circulation through the 
rate of interest allowed on deposits, and the enhanced charges on 
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overdrawn accounts. Through these means an influence is exerted 
which accounts for a considerable portion of the diminution of the 
provincial note circulation at all times when the rate of interest is 
high. 

It is obvious that a great part of the contraction in the country 
note circulation in 1847, 1857, and 1866 was due to the ordinary 
causes which lead to a contraction at certain periods of the year, 
and that another, and a very important, influence in causing the 
diminution, was the high rate of interest prevailing at the time. 


XI.—The English Country Note Circulation, within and beyond the 
Siaty-Five Mile Circle round London, and in the Agriculturai and 
Industrial Districts of the Country. 


The extremely local nature of the existing country note circula- 
tion, the small amount of each individual authorised issue, and the 
manner in which the averages of the issue are compelled to be taken 
under the Act of 1844, all tend to cause the amount of notes actually 
in circulation to be considerably below the limits permitted. 

I have classified the issues of the various English banks according 
to the amounts of each issue in December, 1872. By the following 
table we see how small the individual issue of most of these banks 
is— | 
TaBLe 17.— Classification of the Issuing Banks: Designed to Show that a 

Large Proportion of these Banks Issue Individually to a Small Amount 


only. Amounts in Circulation, December, 1872; the Total Average 
Circulation of that Month was 5,141,989/. 


Thousands, Sh es Thousands. ee 
Pima OBadleen.... .cccaccadiviseniccsnunestesaveres 1 Over 25 and Delow 26 ..........s000 I 
Over 1 and below 2...,.....cc..p0: I » joo rs 2 Ee 2 
Susie ids me, TR Ke 6 SRR “L o8 Sou en 3 
de Re eal 94: ms cetaceans 2 7128 3 POG ot. 4 
<i. re » oad Dot eae 3 meee " |. ae 2 
gaa ¥ 0 eee 4 5 OO i SA a 13 
xt LoGad. eal ik gic oN Rare F MMSEIOT ADEE LAOS 9 
ee ey Re Rate. 5 snttse ike Fe See F 
ee Coe, ee 4 we ae ation 8 
eee yi sh eect MPA 10 emia 0) AA 5 aie i 4 
1 110 Fe Half cee. ctataneee 3 5) 8 os COL QE RA 3 
Ge as ASR Res Pes 9 etree a GB he st: I 
beets <p ee cicinceiate 4 a> OD fe Ec SR. 2 
polls riitily. 3 eoLaetaik ots g , PaO Oy CGA OTaR. 3 
ark 3 DD. ceesectn eee 6 nt Pe SOM festinedy — 
em a one — Pais ts, eae 3 
ee 03 4: eT Rsstrincte ecto a » 8d - DO tiv deere — 
wih Rew Ghte, we lecmlo, 2 3 of xOG1iOG, OsuMK wTi.G 3 
ae. ler ay ene ee 5 A ES RN a 
i eat aed ean: Cilio 9 Sao LS ee ee 3 
Scaggs! Reon eanga. athe theca 3 [2 TBO EIST Oy ggIE RO. BE ri 
5 {Laven eee ql 9 2009 tli. BBO nile..ccm wd 
» 22) a eee ‘4 200 te oe 5 eee ae I 
1 gg OAIR). SO TET are 2 — 
» 24 Rt DS 2. aaa 3 Issuing banks in all ............ 176 
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Within the limit of a circle of sixty-five miles from London there 
is no joint stock bank of issue, nor any branch of the Bank of 
England; and here no less than forty of ‘the one hundred and 
twenty private banks which have the right of issue are situated. 
Classifying the country circulation according to this division, we 
find in December, 1872— 








£ 
40 private banks within the circle authorised to issue ........ P52028,517 
80 P beyond OT a a ae, 274.7, 4.92 
| 3,951,009 
56 joint stock 53 acm ream ieee ed TEE 2,738,640 
6,689,649 





But the amounts actually in circulation differ very considerably 
from those that are authorised. They are as follows. The average 
for 1870, and the amount actually in circulation on the 30th 
November, 1872, are given for the purpose of comparison :— 








Actual Issue. Below Limit. 

40 Private banks within the circle— £ £ 

Average, POZO. xis siasssscdecsanadsavessstitesssassssesers 623,946 579,571 

SOCK November, 1872.5 6..ccgsscgrccnorgroangecnssnn vas 658,238 = RAE .2H0 
80 Private banks beyond the circle— 

PUPOVALOD LS LO naa tons ronias eink carps vensseatviietesn sacar 1,962,269 485,223 

Stle INO VEMDEE, ESA." pckezerexnassonyvesdneer suze’: 2,021,999 72,5,49 3 
56 Joint stock, all beyond the circle— 

PROMO. BOR Os-5 cde pssnsyni iyirecuosesea var gy oegaent 2,298,345 440,295 

svt November, -1872° A-ha dee 25365,404 R226 





The total circulation according to this division was— 























Average, 1870. 30th November, 
1872. 
£ £ 
Within the circle ......... 623,946 658,238 
Beyond res ONY et: 4,260,614 4,387,403 
4,884,560 5,045,641 





The issue within the sixty-five mile cirele has diminished since 
1844 more rapidly than that beyond. 

In 1844, Sir Robert Peel mentioned in his speech on the 6th 
of May, introducing the resolutions on which the Bank Act was 
subsequently framed, that the circulation of country notes was— 
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£ 
Within the sixty-five mile circle ............ 153295477 - 
Beyond gots eee tee oes 6,728,497 
8,057,974 





In 1853, Mr. Gilbart stated that in the year 1853, for the months 
of April, August, and October, the circulation was as follows :— 





Actual Circulation. 


























Authorised 
Circulation. : 
April. August. October. 
£ £ -  £ £ 
Within the cirele........ 1,303,318 1,010,932 940,184 984,581 
Beyond Sean nema: 6,639,148 5,984,749 5,642,739 5,905,257 








7,942,466 6,995,681 6,582,923 6,889,838 














In round numbers, the circulation within the sixty-five mile 
circle was— 


. TTPO Gh on Mains, alent os eas een eee ea mae a ith 
? 1 

RG at Sees Ghee AL eC 2th 

oy: be aia Anas ee ieee eet ate ith 


of the whole circulation. Hence it is obvious that nearness or dis-| 
tance from London has, as might be expected, a great influence on the 
amount of the circulation. It will be observed, also, that it is the 
actual issue rather than the power of issuing, which has diminished 
within the sixty-five mile circle. The diminution is probably rather 
to be attributed to the inereased facilities for communication, and to 
the alteration in the circumstances of the district, than to any other 
cause. In 1844, and even in 1853, railways were comparatively 
few, and many places, comparatively close to London, preserved the 
character of rural districts ; now every town within fifty or sixty miles 
of the metropolis is practically a suburb of London. The notes are 
less required, and stay out a shorter time. The use of cheques also 
tends greatly to economise the use of notes. If we make another 
division of England, and separate the agricultural counties from the 
remainder of the country, we find that the power of circulation also 
lies principally in the agricultural districts, where the Act of 1844: 
found it and left it, and where the notes are no longer so much 
needed. As noticed in the “Quarterly Review” for July, 1847 : 
‘“* The distribution of the greatest masses of the provincial circulation, 
“so far from being coincident with the districts of greatest popula- 
“tion, greatest trade, and greatest activity and enterprise, is in 
‘* point of fact, comcident with the districts where population and 
“ trade are alike of the most stationary character.” 
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On analysing the average issue for 1870, and dividing it between 
the agricultural and industrial districts of Hngland, on the basis 
given in the census of 1861, I find that in the agricultural districts 
the issues are, in proportion, more below the authorised issue than 
in the industrial. It has not seemed necessary to give eack 
individual issue. The general results are as follows :— 





| Authorised Issue. ee Issue, 1870. 
£ £ 
Agricultural counties 3,041,829 2,049,099 
Industrial ss vibe 3,647,799 2,835,440 
6,689,628 4,884,539 





This shows that if the unused power of issue were removed from 
those districts. where it is no longer needed, to those in which 
industry is more active, the amount actually in circulation would 
correspond more nearly to the authorised issue. This analysis of 
the country note circulation is given here, as it may enable those 
unacquainted with the subject to understand its practical working 
more clearly. 


XI1.— General Observations on the Present Position of Banking in the 
United Kingdom, and Comparison with Harlier Periods. 


Having thus surveyed the principal divisions of the United 
Kingdom, we may make a general recapitulation. This will be as 
follows :— 


£ 
English bankers generally, total resources ........ 451 millions 
Two-fifths of deposits of discount houses ........ Zanes 
on ae 
NIGGUC EN WAN Bie 2 Araceae casieu ae cadacctineciataccaviasetoumnet Ore 5s 
Trish ADEM SAREE SLE Lae OR NE RENT ONY nn MIS Be Bie ay 
ORG t 53 
Foreign and British Colonial banks having 
- 3 I 5 2 9 
eos itt HOMO, &. x, acccac tert erect easter 
768*  ,, 


* The amounts with savings banks in the United Kingdom at the same date 
were— 


MEUSUCES SAVINGS, DATES: ...200veretensseornce 39 millions, 
ee Ne tere reese cet ccanhcaaree concess 17>, 
56 


making with the sums above mentioned $24 millions. 
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We can now compare this statement with the position of matters 
in 1851. At that time, as Mr. Newmarch informs us, there were 
in England and Wales, exclusive of London, ‘‘ about goo bank 
‘¢ offices—not separate banking firms, but goo places where the 
‘“‘ business of banking, either by means of a central office, or a 
‘* branch office, is daily carried on. After considerable inquiry and 
“reflection, I believe that, one with another, the amount of capital 
“of all kinds employed by these goo bank offices is certainly as 
“much as 100,000/. each. When I say capital of all kinds, I mean 
“‘ the private capital of the partners and shareholders of the banks 
‘‘ invested in their business; the capital placed in the banks by 
‘¢ depositors, and by those who keep banking accounts, and the capital 
‘* acquired by means of the circulation of country bank notes.” 

Mr. Newmarch’s general estimate of the position of affairs in 
1851, was as follows :—* 


Capital Wielded by Country Banks. 








£ 
900 { bans offices in England and Wales at about 100,000l. pe 2 
OAC OP OBY Ho recatacos oapatraps nice Rgeeseptah Mad SP egestas RS 

360 bank offices in Scotland at about 100,000l. each, or, say ..... 36,000,000 

1,260 133,000,0C0 

170 bank offices in Ireland at about 100,000l. each, or, say........ 17,900,000 

1,430 150,000,000 

Capital Wielded by London Bankers. 

35 city bankers (private and joint stock) 14 million each............... 44,000,000 

WG WES CIE cs vsconinssteoronenenatn eat Manse detoaus sue hveiiergs tivex oP SeaRaAE Ee Muni et cs ets 2,0,000,000 
bank of Botan «. ..2cs,si tac sts noe eae aes 12,000,000 

beth a A ORC toed Oo Cairne Oe 24,000,000 , 
———— ___ 36,000,000 
Insurance offices, &c., deposits with bill brokers........... cesses 10,000,000 








260,000,000 





This is perhaps the earliest, certainly the most accurate, estimate 
existing of the state of affairs in past years. 

There is no similar estimate in Porter’s ‘‘ Progress of the 
‘“¢ Nation,”’ nor in the portion of the ‘‘ History of Prices” written 
by Mr. Tooke, nor can I find in any work on banking any earlier 
statement. I have made investigations in other directions, in the 
Report and Evidence of the Committees of the House of Commons 
on the Bank Charter, 1832 ; on Commercial Distress, 1847; on the 
Bank Act, 1857, and elsewhere; but I cannot find any indication, 
except a rough estimate in a pamphlet published by Effingham 


* Statistical Society’s Journal, vol. xiv., pp. 166—173. 
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Wilson, in 1834. In this the deposits of the London bankers are 
calculated as being— 


BONG CEO eink ee cnaecanstsbtaeasp snort 15 millions 
Sy WORE OMEN Sas sarticctrcrearset oem oten vin tevaten 9 
Private deposits at Bank of England 53  ,, 


BO PeeWee cashicna cancels 205 9% 45 


From this a sum of 3 millions is deducted as belonging to country 
bankers, leaving 263 millions for London deposits. There is also a 
calculation made by Mr. J. G. Hubbard, for the date 1832-41, that 
the deposits held by country bankers were not less than from 
16 to 20 millions,* which I believe to have been very considerably 
below the mark; and another, probably far nearer the real state 
of the case, given by the late Mr. James Wilson in his speech 
during the debate on the commercial crisis in 1847, in which he 
reckoned the total number of banks in the United Kingdom at 
1,600, and their deposits at from 200 to 250 millions. 

As these are very general statements, I have to take 1851 as the 
starting point for this inquiry. The vast extension of business since 
that date is most surprising. It will be better to add (that it may 
correspond with the present one) to Mr. Newmarch’s estimate of— 


260 millions 
the 25° ,; belonging to the foreign and colonial banks in 1851 


2857 ” 


By comparing this estimate with that of 768 millions held at the 
present time, we can see how extremely the conditions of the 
business have altered during the last twenty years. In the course 
of my observations on the note circulation, I have shown, by a 
comparison of the rate of increase in the amounts of exports and 
imports combined and that of the amounts passed through the 
Clearing House, that the rapidity with which money circulates is 
infinitely greater now than it was in 1844, I have shown also 
that the rate of progress is continuous since 1868, the earliest 
period to which the published returns of the Clearing House 
extend. The great significance of this rapid increase in circulation 
is very obvious, as is also the influence which it may exert in any 
future period of pressure. It is now desirable to endeavour to 
investigate the amount of cash held in reserve to meet these very 
considerable liabilities. 


* «Report from the Select Committee on Bank Acts, 1857,” Appendix, p. 11. 
+ We must bear in mind the 30 millions of savings bank money at that date, 
making in all 315 millions. 
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XIII.— Banking Reserves. 


I should have felt an almost insuperable difficulty in approaching 
this part of the question had it not been that a very unusual promi- 
nence has recently been given to it. In November last Mr. Thomson 
Hankey, one of the most assiduous and best known of the directors 
of the Bank of England, wrote a letter to the ‘“‘ Times” inviting 
attention to the subject. | 

Mr. Hankey stated :— 

“The principle on which banking is carried on in London is the 
‘¢ employment of deposits in what are ordinarily called good bank- 
‘“‘ ing securities, such as bills of exchange, short loans, and Govern- 
‘ment stocks, to such an extent as it is believed may confidently be 
“ relied on as the minimum amount that will always be left in hand, 
“‘ reserving always, however, a fair margin, adequate and even more 
“than adequate to meet any unusual withdrawal of such deposits. 
‘““ But few bankers would deny that the sudden withdrawal of one- 
‘“‘ third of their deposits can only be met by a sudden realisation of 
‘“‘ assets usually employed profitably in banking investments. So it 
‘* would be with the Bank of England—the sudden withdrawal of 
‘““the balances of the London bankers could only be met by an 
‘adequate realisation of banking assets, of which, however, the 
‘¢ Bank has always an available amount.” 

Sir John Lubbock, in commenting on this letter, remarked that— 
“The total reserve of the Bank of England was, according to the 
‘account of the 7th instant, 9,000,000/., against 25,000,000/. of 
‘“‘ deposits. Mr. Hankey estimates, however, in his letter, that the 
‘¢ London bankers’ balances are one-third of the whole deposits held 
“‘ by the Bank. Hence, as one-third of 25,000,000/. is 8,300,000l., it 
* follows that while the whole reserve held by the Bank of England 
‘'ig g,000,000/., no less than 8,300,000/. is due to the other London 
*¢ bankers.” * 

Other estimates have been made, of these some were smaller. 
We may accept Sir John Lubbock’s estimate as a probable amount, 
especially as being made by one who is himself interested in the 
matter. It appears to me to be the natural inference from 
Mr. Hankey’s letter. We will proceed to consider the amount of 
cash probably kept in hand and at call. 

In some of the many banking balance sheets which I have 

* A letter to the “ Economist” of 1867, p. 1217, signed “A,” shows the form 
which the accounts of the Bank of Engiand would take if the balances belonging 
to other banks were deducted from the deposits, and a corresponding deduction 
made from the coin and bullion in hand. If the accounts were made out in the 
form proposed in this letter, it would at once become obvious how small the actual 


specie reserve is, and that the bankers’ balances might, at, certain times, exceed the 
total amount of the banking reserve. 


- 
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examined in preparing the groundwork of this statement, the 
amount of cash in hand is stated separately, but in most it is 
mixed together with money held at call, and investments in 
Sania cet securities. Such assets as the last-named two, imme- 
diately or at least very readily available, strengthen very greatly 
the security of a bank. The proportion of the sums so held to 
deposits and acceptances varies from 15 to 40 per cent. An average 
of from 25 to, say, 30 per cent. of the liabilities held in ready 
money cannot be considered other than a very fair proportion. But 
can these assets be all regarded as strictly cashP Mr. Hankey 
obviously thinks that they cannot. He would define cash to be 
either Bank of England notes or gold. It may seem at first sight 
almost impossible to ascertain with any degree of accuracy what 
proportion of the assets of bankers are held in that shape. One 
feels inclined to wish that the statements of our bankers were made 
out in the form employed in Sweden, as then this point would 
always be accurately known. The subject is so important that I 
have inserted one of the quarterly statements published in Sweden 
in the part of the paper devoted to that country, and as statements 
of sums in foreign money may not be generally intelligible, I have 
reduced the amounts to English money. The amounts held in 
money, notes of the Riksbank (Bank of Sweden), and on running 
accounts with the Riksbank, are given in cols. 27 and 28 of 
Table 20. The proportion of Riksmynt (legal tender money) held 
to notes in circulation is given in col. 1 of Table 19. But though 
it may not be possible, except in the case of the Scotch and Irish 
banks, to approach a similar exactness of statement for the United 
Kingdom, I think we may form some idea of the limits within which 
the amount of cash held must be bounded. We will commence with 
what is known on the subject; that is, with the cash held by the 
Scotch and Irish banks. 

The amount of coin held by the Scotch and Irish issuing banks 
is published with the returns of their note circulation. 'The average 
amount held for the year 1872 was about 6 millions and a half. 
Those banks only which are banks of circulation are included in the 
returns. There were open in the course of 1872 about 813 bank 
offices in Scotland, and about 309 in Ireland to which the returns 
refer. The 6 millionsand a half of gold and silver coin apportioned 
equally among these 1,120 bank offices would not average so much 
as 6,o00l. to a banking office. I understand that but few Bank 
of England notes are held by the Scotch banks, and I believe few 
only in Ireland. Bank of England notes are not at present legal 
tender in either country. We hardly need, therefore, to make 
any allowance for the Bank of Hngland notes held by these 
banks, and may believe 6,o00/. cash on an average for an office 
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to be rather over the mark. Then the question is, how much 

is held in England? I have made every inquiry possible, and 
I am told that the average is probably greater in Scotland and 
Ireland than in England. But I can hardly believe this, when the 
requirements of English business are remembered. There are in 
England about 1,680 bank offices in London and the provinces. 
Taking these at the Scotch and Irish average, their united holdings | 
would be about 10 millions of gold and Bank of England notes. 
Besides these amounts there are the deposits of the London 
bankers with the Bank of England. These, as the ‘‘ Hconomist ”’ 
newspaper continually reminds us, are the ultimate reserves of all 
British and Irish bankers. If we assume Sir John Lubbock’s calcu- 
lations to be correct, and take these deposits at about 8 millions, we 
arrive at the following estimate :— 


Cash and Bank of England notes held by English banks, estimate 10 millions 
» 9 Scotch and Irish, say 6 _,, 
Deposits of bankers with Bank of England, estimate ..............0 So ety 


24° yy 


It must be clearly understood that this estimate is of the total 
reserve in actual money. A little consideration may assist us to see 


whether the estimate is extravagant or not. The Bank of England 
circulation may be spoken of, in general terms, as 25 millions. 


. £ 
10 per cent. on this would be............:.00 2,500,000 
15 Pes WOM Ae. Bee 3576£0,000 


If we think the first amount a probable proportion of the circu- 
lation of the Bank of England to be dormant on an average in the 
tills of the bankers generally, and then consider it possible that they 
might, one with another, hold three times as much specie as bank 
notes, we shall be led to believe the estimate of 10 millions for the 
banks in England not an extravagant one. 

Assuming, then, 25 millions as the probable amount, the first 
impression will be, this is a large sum—equal to the whole average 
circulation of the Bank of England. <A reserve, however, of what- 
ever amount it may be in itself, can only be considered large in pro- 
portion to the liabilities against which it is held. In endeavouring 
to estimate these liabilities we are met with two difficulties. In the 
first place, we scarcely know what the amount for England is, still 
less what the English liabilities of the foreign and colonial banks 
are, or what proportion of these latter may be likely to press on 
the English banking reserves. 
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I have endeavoured to frame a probable estimate, based on the 
most recent statements. It is as follows, 12th March, 1873 :—* 


Deposits of Bank of England, say. .........soesseeseesenrs 34 millions 
Proportion of circulation, including bank post bills, } ~ 
nomeovercd by budlon; say” Ae. sess see teest eae: al si 
‘Lasbilities:of London banks’ «2... i sewciiees 179 
cS PROMI, Be kccdhs we eethia eva sdts 210 
389 
Deduct for capitals employed, partly estimated 54 
7 ews ” 
Discount houses, two-fifths of deposits, say ............. 33 re 
Liabilities of Scotch banks, including circulation ........ 82 i 
a Trish awe cutter dion: 343 a 
Ls Ai 1 oe » 
Foreign and colonial banks, liabilities 120 mepigan 18 
BEY, BS POF COM. OF BOSE P s.s.ccoucchorssnsiganvatoarterves ” 
5364 ” 


If we draw the line after the English, Scotch, and Irish banks, 
the total money reserve will be something like 5 per cent.. If we 
include, as I think we should do, some portion of the savings bank 
money, and of the liabilities of the foreign and colonial banks, like 
the proportion indicated, the reserve will be about 4 per cent. The 
first is a twentieth; the second is a twenty-fifth of the habilities. 

It is probable that the improvements in the Clearing House, and 
the admission of the London Joint Stock Banks to that establish- 
ment, arranged in the course of 1853 and 1854, have occasioned a 
diminution in the amount of bank notes held by London bankers. 
A considerable diminution of the highest class of notes (500/. to 
1,000/.) was observed at that time.—“ History of Prices,” Tooke 
and Newmarch, vol. vi, p. 559. 


* As the deposits are high at this date, it may be as well to give the averages 
for some years past :— 


Deposits of Bank of England, average of ten years, say 25% millions 
Proportion of circulation not covered by eee 
SMerAgeIOE LOM CALS x: iS ha Li urate Ah ” 

+ While this statement is passing through the press, I have observed that Mr. 
Hamilton, chairman of the Bank of Australasia, mentioned at the annual meeting 
of that bank, on 24th March, that about 12% per cent. of the banking resources 
of Australia were held in this country. This statement supports my estimate of 
15 per cent. very strongly, as in making it I had considered it likely that the 
conditions of Australian business would cause a smaller proportion of Australian 
banking resources to be held in this country than of the other colonies. The 
Australian amounts are about one-third of the whole. ° 

t The 56 millions of savings bank money must not be altogether lost sight of 
in this part of the question. When these sums are added to the figures given 
above, the total amounts to 592 millions. 
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A distinct decrease in the London portion of the circulation of 
the Bank of England, probably attributable to this cause, took place 
about that date. The effect can be traced from the year 1854, 
onwards, in Table 15, col. 2, which gives the London circulation of 
the Bank of England. The Bank of England circulation, as will be 
seen by that table, did not, for fully twelve years, rise again to the 
amount at which it had stood in 1853. The average of the sums 
paid in bank uotes during 1839, in settling the clearings of that 
date, was rather more than 200,000/.—“‘ Principles of Money,” by 
John Wade, 1842, p. 79. If the Clearing House settlings had been 
paid in the same manner in 1872, the proportional amount of bank 
notes required would have been more than 4,250,000/. The amounts 
which would have been required in notes are now included in the 
balance of the London banks with the Bank of rng ee 

In preparing this paper, I have had occasion to refer frequently 
to the collected series of the ‘“‘ Economist”? newspaper, now by far 
the most valuable, indeed, almost the only considerable storehouse 
of historical business information on these points. After making 
this estimate, I found one in the volume for 1866 which will show 
that, while the ‘‘ Hconomist’’ estimate is that the money reserve may 
be 5 per cent. of the liabilities, their estimate of those habilities at 
that date is very considerably below mine at the present time. 

The estimate forms part of a comparison between English and 
American banking, and commences with a statement, that on the 
15th of February, 1866, the Bank of England held in cash 34¢ per 
cent. of its liabilities. ‘‘ But these reserves, especially that of the 
“ Bank of England, are the banking reserves of the whole country. 
“The amount of specie held in the tills of the London and provincial 
‘¢ banks of this country is a trifle in proportion to the liabilities ; it 

“is not regulated by those liabilities ; it is simply the ready money 

“of the day. The reserve in the Bank of England 

* ought to be measured by its proportion, not to the fakes of the 
‘“* Bank of England only, but to the liabilities of the other banks in 
** England ; we do not know these liabilities, and, therefore, cannot 
‘‘make the comparison. But when we consider that the liabilities 
“of three banks only—the London and Westminster, the Union, 
“and the London Joint Stock—amount to 56,000,000/., while those 
“ of the Bank of England, circulation included, are only 42,000,0001., 
‘““we can frame some idea of the vast masses of credit which in 
‘* England are secured by that single reserve in the Bank of 
OF a La en 2 . « . if the English banks were thrown 
y peer we fae if they would hold 5 per cent.” 

The estimate of the labilities is contained in one of three very 
noteworthy articles on the monetary erisis of 1866, communicated 
to the ‘ Economist’’ in the course of that year (1st September, — 
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1866). The writer has been referring to the growth of the system 
of encouraging deposits by interest allowed on fixed sums for fixed 
periods. 

‘‘ The effects of deposit-banking must necessarily be enormous, 
‘“‘ when it is considered that the sum thus held in London probably 
‘amounts to 150 millions, and in the British Islands must exceed. 
** 300, and perhaps reaches 400 millions. 

“The advantages of deposit-banking are great. Through its 
“ means an infinity of small sums, some of which would probably 
‘“‘ never exist, and others would be wasted without this ready means 
“ of employing them, are collected and utilized. Important objects 
‘¢ of industry are fed with capital, and the general: progress of the 
‘* country is no doubt greatly promoted. 

““ On the other hand the system of deposit-banking, as now 
‘‘ carried on, especially in London, the great centre of all monetary 
“ transactions, involves a most formidable risk. 

“It is impossible to regard without alarm the possibility of a 
** fearful catastrophe, when one contemplates the gigantic sums held 
‘‘ practically at call m London, and the insignificant amount of 
‘reserve provided to meet it. How short an access of discredit 
“would prostrate the edifice, whose superstructure is so vast, while 
‘the foundations are so feeble!’’—“ Hconomist.” 1st September 
1866, p. 1027. 

In fact, looking back to 1844, while the reserve of coin and notes 
(i.e. of gold) in the banking department of the Bank of England 
has increased but slightly, on an average of ten years, since that 
date,* the trade of the country has increased enormously, and the 
conditions of that trade have materially altered. Any ebb or flow 
in the demands of trade (home or foreign) affects the reserve, there- 
fore, much more largely than it used to do. The annual average 
of the banking reserve is given in Table 15, col. 24; it will be 
observed that the amounts for the last six years show an increase 
which it is to be hoped may be maintained. That the reserve is 
insufficient to the total demands which may now be made on 
it, is not the fault of the Bank of England. It is the result 
of requirements gradually and continuously outgrowing the arrange- 
ments which at one time were more nearly adequate to the purpose. 
Nearly ten years before 1866, in 1857, a ‘ Banker,” writing to the 
‘* Heonomist’’? newspaper on the insufficiency of the Bank reserve, 
dwelt most strongly on the necessity of a larger amount being kept 
available for immediate wants. Commenting on the rapidity with 


* The average for the— 


Ten years 1845-54 Was ........ccscssesvscseens 9% millions. 


aly 

2 

? 1 

2 (Oe eee 10k 
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which, in 1857, the Bank reserve was reduced between the 19th of 
September, when it was more than one-third, and the 11th of 
November, when it was less than one-eighteenth of the deposits, he 
said, ‘‘I do not see how to resist the conclusion from these figures 
“that we ought to keep at a higher amount in ordinary times a 
*“‘ reserve which may be diminished with such startling rapidity.’’* 

I may also quote the opinion of Mr. W. Fowler, given in his 
pamphlet on the crisis of 1866 :-—‘‘ We are gradually being taught 
‘“‘ the importance of a sufficient reserve in an available shape; and 
‘* the anxieties of the present year will not, I think, have been incurred 
‘fin vain, if the attention of the public is drawn to the need that 
“ exists of larger and more numerous reserves, and to the danger of 
‘“‘ a general reliance being placed on one establishment.” 

Swift as was the march of events in 1847 and 1857—in 1866 (as 
shown in the next paragraph) it was swifter still, and it cannot be 
doubted that another crisis, when it comes, will, unless proper steps 
are taken to counteract its inevitable effects, move onwards with 
even greater and more terrible speed. 

I have preferred, in dealing with this most important subjeet— 
that of the due proportion of reserve to be held to habilities—to 
quote the writings and opinions of others. Their judgments will 
have a great and well-deserved weight, far greater than any words 
of mine can have. But it will be a source of satisfaction to me if 
the collection of those opinions in this place has any effect in 
causing the subject to be considered, and the banking system of the 
country to be strengthened and perfected. 


XIV.—On a Crisis in the Money Market. 


It is now possible for us, after considering the statements made 
in the preceding pages, to arrive at a distinct idea of the causes 
which drove the last crisis on with such terrible speed. 

The “ Kconomist”’ newspaper, 19th August, 1866, published a— 
statement showing the relative changes in the accounts of the Bank 
of England in 1847, 1857, and 1866. This points out how much 
greater the demands for assistance on the Bank of England were in 
the later than in either of the earlier years, and with what rapidity 
they were made. 


* The “ Economist,” 1857, p. 1817. 
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TABLE 18.—Account showing the Amount of the Circulution of Notes, Amount of 
Deposits, Securities, Bullion, and of Reserve of Notes held by the Bank, also the 
Minimum Bank Rate of Discount at the undermentioned Periods. 


[000’s omitted,—thus £19,577, = £19,577,000.] 
i a TY 








; Notes Public | Other Public Other Reserve | Minimum 
Week ending In 2 : he fe Bullion. of Rate of 
~ |Circulation.| Deposits. | Deposits. | Securities. | Securities. Notes. | Discount. 
1847. £ £ £ £& £ £ £ per cnt. 
| 2nd Oet....2.| 19,5775, | 9,329; | — F961 LY66d 902,259) 8, 5665 le i3564og; 4 
Die 4,  »a-«a,19503>. | 9414, 6618; | 11,426, | 21,437, $,408,-| 34321, - 
16th ,, ....| 20,263, | 5,496, | 8,674, | 11,088, | 18,968, | 8,430, | 2,630, - 
PO yy isis ABE BORS | 45766, 8,580, | 10,899, | 19,467, O43 b2s, | Baba, 8 
maObH ,.--.:-1| 21704, | 4,696, 8,911, | 10,613, | 20,409, S478, | al s4 90), ~ 
6th Nov..... 21,378, | 4,991, 8,804, | 10,598, | 19,919, 8729). | 25030, - 
Toth, «,<=..| 2079345.) 5,994, 8,312, | 10,583, | 19,560, 9258. | 29797, ~ 
Ot, | 20,179, | 7,219, 7.8668 | 10,633;°| 18,791,"|* 10,076," |-43228, Th 
Bir cagt sh £9,860.) | 7; 729), 8,238, | 10,946, | 18,531, | 10,532, | 4,986, - 
4th Dec. ....| 19,668, | 7,799, | 8,441, | 10,946, | 18,070, | 11,032, | 5,583, 6 
th ,, ...| 19,182, | 8,229, | 8,437, |°10,946," | '17,630,"| 11,426, "| 6,498, |- — 
PS lyst paeiec- [420302 55; | 8709,-|> 8,606, 10,998), 17,158; ) rao3,, | ¥.66:1, - 
BU ey ....| 10,030, 19,250, 0 8,243, «| 11060, | 16,979.) 12,236, ||.7,986, 5 
1857. 
3rd Oct. ....) 20,824, | 8,243, | 10,002, | 10,598, | 21,835, | 10,662, | 4,606, 5s 
10th ,, ....| 20,862, | 8,502, | 9,667, | 10,560, | 22,398, | 10,109, | 4,024, 6 
Eft», 2...) 21,062, 14,883, -| 10,132, | 10,254, |. 20,539, O,524, | 2.205" vi 
24th ,, ....| 20,586, | 4,861, | 11,263, | 10,254, | 20,404, | 9,369, | 3,485, | 8 
Sisto OF.) 215184, (195, 160," |) LE, 489; | 10;254, | 22,197, SE73T 22585 - 
7th Nov..... 21,079, | 4,871, | 11,910, | 10,120, | 22,628, S.Agvael 2,05 5. 9 
14th ,, ....| 21,036, | 5,814, | 12,935, | 9,444, | 26,1138, at 90, 957, 10 
21st ,, «...| 22,235, | 5,483, | 18,959, | 6,407, | 30,299, | . 6,484, | 1,148, ~ 
28th ,, ....| 22,156, | 5,788, | 14,951, | 5,807, | 31,350, 75262) | ek O2 8, - 
5th Dee. ....| 21,943, | 6,072, | 14,436, | 5,441, | 31,191, | 7,356, | 2,268, - 
12th ,, ....| 20,953, | 6,648, | 14,440, 5,434, | 80,111, 8,069, | 3,900, - 
19th ,, ....| 20,537, | 6,944, | 15,077, | 5,446, | 29,264, 9,450, | 557575 o- 
26th, '*....1 20,133, | 4,428, | 15,152 -\" 5,492,"\°28,088;- 110,753) ‘| 94267 PS 
1866. 
25th April....| 22,588, | 4,417, | 13,294, | 10,694, | 18,507, | 13,855, | 5,844, 6 
2nd May....| 23,309, | 4,922, | 13,587, | 10,694, | 20,380, | 13,509, | 4,839, ui 
Othe. .4,;......| 22,806, | 5,781, | 13,515, | 10,894, | 20,844) |13,156,.|: 4,950, 9 
MOE ss. . ut. 20;5505 | 5,956, | 18,620, | 10837, | 30,943, | 12,328, P30, 10 





Note.—Taken from the “ Economist,” 19th May, 1866, p. 586. 





From this statement we see that the reserve of the Bank of 
England was, in round numbers, before the period of pressure 
actually arrived— 


£ 
MINT aera easuscrteactsssssezenernscnsées 3,400,000 
SN edeelbd dbo coche chy cee oe eee eee Meee oe 4,600,000 
POTIOO roca AM ites aaa OA A2 5. 5,800,000 
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But while in 1847 the pressure lasted about a month, and in 1857 
rather longer, before reaching the maximum; in 1866 one week was 
sufficient to reduce the reserve from nearly five millions to less than 
one. 

It is clear, by a comparison between the data given by 
Mr. Newmarch in 1851, and those which I have obtained, that the 
circumstances under which business is carried on are very different 
now, from those existing at any former period. 

They may be briefly sammed up thus :— 


A vast increase in the amount of deposits, larger than the 
proportional increase in the capital employed in the banks 
which obtain these deposits. 

Greater rapidity in the circulation of money. The Clearing 
House returns prove this. 

A larger and increasing quantity of foreign bills on this country, 
causing a greater danger, should a demand for gold for 
export arise in periods of pressure. 

A stationary banking reserve ; one even decreasing in proportion 
to the business done. 


I have shown by the tables of the circulation of foreign bills how 
great a difference there is between the proportions of bills drawn 
by foreign countries on this country, and those drawn on foreign 
countries by this country. This difference, it will be observed, 
enlarges and increases continually; it must tend, at all times, to 
cause greater fluctuations in the Bank rate of discount, and presents 
a new source of danger to the banking institutions of this country 
in times of pressure, especially in the case of a foreign demand for 
bullion. The holding, and equally the owning, so large a number 
of bills on England must always give foreign nations a great power 
over our money market. The current must always have a tendency 
to flow outwards. It is obvious that the efforts of the Bank of 
England to turn the exchanges in favour of this country must hence 
continually meet with a strong and formidable element of opposition. 
The importance of the subject has been noticed in several papers 
read before the Society. Attention has also been directed to the 
point from other quarters, and with the great increase in the | 
number of foreign banks which have branches in this country, it 
rises into considerable and increasing importance from the need 
of providing sufficient reserves to meet the requirements thus 
occasioned. 

It is much to be desired that, before the recurrence of another 
period of pressure, a careful and complete investigation into the 
position of affairs should take place. I have endeavoured to give in 
these pages a faithful outline of the principal features of the case, 
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but though I have made every effort in my power to obtain correct 
information, and have been seconded beyond my utmost anticipations 
by the willing assistance of those whom I have consulted, yet the 
subject is beyond the powers of any one person, and requires a very 
complete investigation. This, it is to be hoped, may be made before 
the approach of the next period of pressure. When such times 
arrive there is no leisure for inquiry. When the period of difficulty 
is passed, as the proverb reminds us, it is soon forgotten. The 
interval of comparative ease is the best time for investigation. 
livery effort to prevent such a misfortune as a crisis deserves the 
best assistance of those interested in business pursuits. There are 
some who speak of panics and crises in a tone almost of levity, as 
of storms needed to clear the air. This can scarcely be a right feel- 
ing for any who have actual experience in these matters. Those 
who have witnessed, even from a position of safety, the sufferings 
undergone in such seasons of pressure, will know how necessary 
it is to endeavour to prevent, if not their recurrence, at least their 
violence, how desirable it would be to mitigate the misery they 
inflict. The same careful and prudent judgment which has charac- 
terised the conduct of English banking business generally, might 
surely arrange for some general supervision by which reckless 
speculation might be nipped in the bud, and incipient over-trading 
and accommodation transactions rooted out, before they have risen 
to a height which endangers the rest of the community. 

The extreme measures which have been required since the Act 
of 1844, point out of themselves the necessity for some reform. 
Three times in twenty-eight years it has been needful to give per- 
mission for the suspension of that Act which forms the very 
foundation of the monetary system of this country. A law can 
hardly retain the respect of the community when it becomes needful 
to suspend its operation so frequently. It is regulation, not repres- 
sion, that is required. The monetary system of this country is now 
so entirely artificial that it cannot safely be left unregarded. 

May we learn a lesson from the experience of a people who 
depend for their very existence on the careful regulation of natural 
forces. Entirely artificial as the monetary system is in this country 
—and by artificial I mean dependent on book credits—it is not 
more artificial than the water system in Holland. The whole safety 
of that country depends on a careful regulation of dykes, sluices, 
and canals. Above the place where the two great branches of the 
Rhine separate, those branches which, under the names of the Waal 
and the Lek, contribute generally so much to the prosperity, while 
at times (when in flood) they are the terror of the Dutch, the care 
of that prudent people provided many years since, a safety valve 
against times of overwhelming pressure, in a dam carried across a 
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disused and ancient channel of the Rhine. When the waters of that 
mighty river reach a fixed point at the gauge at Arnheim, a conven- 
tion with the German Government provides that this dam may be 
cut. The sacrifice of property would be immense, the extent of 
country devastated almost beyond belief; but Holland has never 
hesitated to make any sacrifice needed for the safety of her people. 
Such, however, has been the skill of the Dutch engineers, so care- 
fully have they adjusted the needed strength of dyke and jetty to 
the power of the furious stream, the needed extent of sluice to 
provide an outlet for the accumulated waters, that the contingency 
has never arisen. It has never been found necessary to cut through 
that great rampart. The regulation of the current has been com- 
plete. 

The regulation of the currency of England projected in 1844, 
has not, hitherto, been equally successful. The complete additional 
stability then desired to be obtained, has not been obtained. But 
while the Dutch have had to contend with a current, the force of 
which, though fluctuating continually in extent, was always calculable 
within certain limits; we, on the contrary, have had to deal with a 
stream ever deepening, ever broadening, increasing alike in volume, 
and in velocity of flow. What we need is a bulwark which shall 
possess, besides sufficient strength to resist, some power of adjust- 
ment to the vehemence of the pressure which may be brought 
against it. Then, and then only, when such a bulwark has been 
provided, when such a method of adjustment has been secured, can 
we expect the stream of our commerce to flow smoothly, whatever 
proportions it may attain. 


XV.—Banking in Sweden. 


I now proceed to the investigation of the methods of banking in 
those countries which I propose to compare with our own. There 
is much useful information to be obtained from observing the 
practice of other nations, though the circumstances under which 
banking is carried on, and the character of the business among 
them, may be in many respects different from those which prevail 
among us. ‘The first of these countries is Sweden. | 

It has been aptly observed by Sir John Lubbock, of one of the 
northern kingdoms, in his work on “ Prehistoric Times,” that it 
occupies a larger space in history than on the map of Europe. The 
same remark applies to Sweden, by far the most important member 
of the Scandinavian brotherhood of peoples. Sweden may truly 
boast to have been on several occasions in advance of the remainder 
of Europe, in the reduction to practice of the ideas of modern 
civilisation. As the Society is well aware, through the very careful 
paper of Mr. Frederick Hendriks, on the vital statistics of Sweden, 
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the earliest Huropean census, as well as the first accurate tables of 
serial events, were made in that country. In banking also, Sweden 
was amongst the earliest nations in perceiving the wants of the 
time. The use of the bank note in Hurope is a Swedish invention. 
The first bank was founded in Sweden in 1656 by a Swede named 
Palmstruck. This was nearly forty years earlier than the Bank of 
England (founded in 1694). The first bank note was issued in 
1658. An “enquéte,’’ made by the French Government in 1729, 
recognises the priority of Sweden in this matter, and declares the 
bank note to be an admirable Swedish invention, designed to faci- 
litate commerce. Palmstruck, like Paterson, was ill-used and 
driven away, but his bank became the Riksbank (Bank of Sweden) 
in 1668. This bank still exists, and has always been national pro- 
perty. Though the foundation of the Banks of Venice, Genoa, 
Amsterdam, and Hamburg is earlier in date, yet they were hardly 
banks in the same sense as that of Sweden, which was the first 
institution by which banking, as at present understood, was carried 
on. In more recent times Sweden, like Scotland, has owed, and 
owes much of its prosperity to the system of banking established 
in the country. 

I have been so fortunate as to have the materials for this portion 
of my paper supplied me by M. Wallenberg, the eminent banker of 
Stockholm, and I am thus able to give a complete description of a 
very remarkable system of banking hitherto but httle known among 
us. The Swedish banking law has appeared to me so important, that 
I have added a translation of the Act of 1864, under which the 
existing banking system of the country is carried on. The provisions 
of this statute, which owes much of its completeness to the care which 
M. Wallenberg, who is himself a member of the Swedish Legis- 
lature, bestowed on it, are most minute, and admirably calculated 
to found and preserve thoroughly good and sound methods of 
banking. The enactments (in sec. 2) compelling, before any bank 
can be founded, the number of persons associated in the first 
instance to be not less than thirty, must prevent the introduction 
of bubble companies. The provision in sec. 5, which forbids any 
shareholder from retiring from the company during the term of 
the charter (which runs for ten years), unless with the consent of 
the annual meeting; and that one also in sec. 6, which compels 
the names to and from which every transfer of shares passes, to be 
registered in the proper superior court of law, and also advertised 
in the newspapers, after the consent of the annual meeting of the 
Company to the transfer has been obtained; appear most completely 
contrived to prevent the jobbing in bank shares which has been so 
great a misfortune in England. Mr. Leeman’s bill was designed to 
prevent this kind of traffic, but it is obvious that the constitution of 
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the Swedish banks provides a corrective of a far more efficacious 
description. At the same time itis very unlikely that this provision, 
which renders the form of association more like a private partner- 
ship than a joint stock company, would operate to the prejudice 
of any shareholder desiring to sell the shares of a really sound 
concern. Local buyers of shares of companies in good repute in 
their own neighbourhoods, will often give high prices for purposes 
of investment when they are satisfied that the companies are in good 
working order. The high prices at which shares of water, gas, and 
insurance companies will frequently sell in England, in their own 
localities, afford a proof, if any were needed, that the values of such 
shares depend on the reputation in which the concerns are held, 
and not on the facility for transfer alone. The length of time 
during which a shareholder may be compelled to remain connected 
with a company, is likely to induce caution in his mind before he 
joins it. A shareholder, under such circumstances, is also likely to 
be greatly interested in promoting prudence in the management 
of the company. He cannot transfer his lability at a moment’s 
notice. No man is likely hastily to enter into an engagement which 
may last for ten years; especially if it is one from which he can in 
no case be freed except by a resolution formally passed by his 
copartners. ‘The public notice in the newspapers would also at once 
draw attention to the fact that a very wealthy or very prominent 
shareholder in a company had disposed of his interest in it. The 
whole of the provisions of the Swedish banking law deserve careful 
attention. They appear remarkably well designed to create and 
promote a sound method of carrying on business. The Swedish 
system is the Scotch system, developed and arranged to suit the 
requirements of the country into which it has been imported. It 
possesses the best features of the Scotch method, while adapting 
it to the wants of a country perhaps less richly endowed by nature, 
certainly far more sparsely peopled than Scotland. 

The Swedish monetary circulation consists mainly of silver and 
of notes issued by the Riksbank (Bank of Sweden) and by the 
“* Knskilda”’ banks. The latter banks are considered private banks. 
They are rather to be regarded as large private partnerships, 
including a great number of members, than as joint stock institu- 
tions according to English ideas; the arrangements appear to 
combine the best features of both systems of partnership. - The first 
* Enskilda’’ bank dates from 1830, but it was with the establish- 
ment in 1856 of the “ Enskilda Bank of Stockholm,” of which 
M. Wallenberg was the founder, that the present method of carry- 
ing on business was adopted. During the long period of forty-two 
years, not one “ Enskilda”’ bank has either failed, or suspended 
payment for a single day. Like the Scotch, the Swedish banks 
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include small notes in their issues. The values of the notes are as 
follows :— 


Riks Dollars. English Money. 
£ .s. d. 
SS A PR a et ena - 5 6 
BOO am ricdccae cteteereaaee et tess Monee CAO ee le at 
3 aaa acer Me Se cress ee cae ee 20s TD 
WAY TING 6587s dda RA IES, SE FANG ig ve 
DOs sac te scant oats Gis tortatss chat ined Sacpoan- pave ao BSG 


The amount of notes in circulation is very large, when the 
sparseness and condition of the population are taken into considera- 
tion. 

The total issues on 30th June, 1872, were— 








£ 
Por the’ Mnskilda”” banke* So. linac nc 2,984,974 
fr iRiksbawk: 5.42. dni aisiak 1,812,552 
; 457975526 





The population of Sweden is given in the “ Statistisk Tidskrift ”’ 
as being 4,168,525 in 1870. The note circulation is therefore fully 
1/, a-head for the population; as the notes are entirely free and 
payable in silver on presentation, this is a very remarkable instance 
of the extent which a note issue based, to use Mr. Huskisson’s 
words, ‘“‘on confidence,” may attain in a thinly-peopled country.* 

The credit in which this note circulation is held stands (and 
justly) so high that there is no part of the country in which the 
most illiterate peasant will not readily receive the notes, even when 
issued at the other end of the kingdom. All the “ Enskilda” 
banks are bound by law to cash their notes either in silver or in 
notes of the Riksbank at their head office. For their own con- 
venience they exchange notes at Stockholm, as that city is the 
centre of the Swedish money market. Hence a country bank 


* Tt is probable that a Scandinavian union for an international coinage between 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, will shortly be carried out upon the same principles, 
as regards interchangeability of coin in each country, as those which distinguish the 
Monetary Convention of December, 1865, at present in force between France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, &c. Gold will then become the standard of these 
countries. A complete description of the proposed international coinage in Scan- 
dinavia will be found in a letter from Mr. Frederick Hendriks to the “ Economist” 
of 2nd November, 1872. It is to be regretted that Mr. Hendriks’ labours in 
behalf of international coinage have not received the attention they deserve. His 
evidence before the Enquéte sur la question monétaire, held in Paris in 1870, is a 
very powerful exposition of a difficult technical subject, in a foreign language. 
The object desired appears at the present time further off attainment even than 
then. The recent arrangements of the new gold coinage in Germany are likely to 
impose new difficulties in the way of any extended international coinage, from the fact 
that the values of this fresh. and large gold coinage will not tally with any of the 
units at present in use in any of the larger coinage systems. 
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note issued at 700 or 800 miles distance, is as readily taken any- 
where as the bank note issued next door, for the holder is per- 
fectly certain that the next person to whom he has a payment to 
make, will receive the note without any demur. The credit of the 
note circulation is maintained by the careful superintendence over 
the banking system exacted by the laws of the country, and in 
particular by that provision made in sec. 26 of the Swedish statute 
law on banking, which compels a certain proportion of the capital 
of each bank to be invested in sound securities before any bank can 
issue a single note, and which also provides that every note shall be 
paid on presentation, either in the current coin of the country or the 
notes of the Riksbank. The principle on which this enactment pro- 
ceeds is that any Hnskilda bank may issue notes up to—- 

Three-quarters of its capital ; 

The cash in hand and the balance in its favour at the Riks- 
bank, this balance being regarded as the equivalent of coin; and 
the amount of cash credit securities which it holds. 

The amount of notes, however, which may be issued, against the 
last-named securities, is not allowed to exceed one-half of the paid 
capital. The securities deposited as the basis of the note circulation 
have to be of a very solid character, either the funded debt of Sweden, 
or mortgages on landed property not exceeding two-thirds of the value 
at which it is taxed (this is generally low), and mortgages on house 
property in towns, within half the value at which it is insured 
against fire. These securities are deposited under the supervision 
of a Commissioner appointed by the Governor of the Province. 
The guarantees thus given for the note circulation are very substan- 
tial. lt is distinctly to be understood that the system is one of 
guarantees given. ‘The securities are held for the due performance 
of the contract; they are not in any way coined into paper money. 
The regulation of the currency is effectually provided for by the 
fact that every note is payable in coin, or the legal tender notes of 
the country, the circulation of which, as will be seen in Table 23, 
containing the balance sheet of the Riksbank, is largely based on the 
precious metals. As Mr. Tooke clearly pointed out in the fourth 
volume of his ‘“ History of Prices,” a currency, when convertible on 
demand, cannot be in excess of the requirements of the country in 
which it is issued. The advantages of such a facility of note circula- 
tion is of especial benefit to a population like that of Sweden, so large a 
proportion of which lives either sparsely scattered over the provinces, 
or in towns separated at a great distance from each other. The 
economy in the wear and tear of the coin thus superseded is con- 
siderable, while a tangible and very great advantage to the inhabi- 
tants arises from the fact that in consequence of the use made of 
the note circulation, any sum of money is transmitted from one part of 
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the country to another, without charge. Drafts on demand for any 
sums required are issued by all the ‘‘ Enskilda ” banks. These banks 
are enabled to do this, as the drafts can be readily cashed at any 
branch bank with their own notes. The banks can thus compete 
successfully with the post office in the transmission of money from 
one place to another. Im Great Britain and Ireland, on the contrary, 
bankers are compelled either to stamp each draft, or to pay a heavy 
sum for licence and composition duty. These charges compel bankers’ 
drafts to be issued at a date, usually seven, ten, or fourteen days’ date. | 
This delay, though short, acts as a bar to the freedom of circulation, 
and enables the British Government, through the post office, to 
compete successfully and increasingly with bankers, in what is a 
most legitimate part of their business. 

It is obvious, also, that this privilege of a note circulation must in 
Sweden, as in Scotland, conduce to the advantage of the customer, 
as well as of the shareholder of the bank. <A source of profit is 
opened out by which the cost of the charges of the bank in the 
conduct of its business must be materially lightened. The average 
note circulation in Sweden has rather declined of late; and if the 
progress of banking in that country corresponds to its early history 
in England, and in Ireland, it is probable that the note circulation 
will continue in some degree to decline, in proportion as the inhabi- 
tants become familiarised with the advantage of keeping accounts 
with a bank, and thus learn, by the use of cheques, to economise the 
note circulation. 

The cash credits, and the current accounts, are conducted as in 
Scotland. The banks charge } or 1 per cent. commission on the 
amount of a cash credit granted for a year. This charge is a com- 
mission on the amount of credit allowed, not on the debit cast of 
the account, which of course is generally many times larger. This 
arrangement is in some respects preferable to the plan of making a 
charge on the actual “turn over” of an account—a plan which 
has a tendency to restrict the amount of transactions between a 
customer and his banker. 

The Swedish banks do not allow overdrawn accounts. The 
advance must be on a cash credit. Interest is allowed at 2, 23, and 3 
per cent. on money standing on current accounts. On deposits the 
interest is in proportion to the time for which the sum is deposited, 
either at one, three, or more months’ notice. These rates are such 
as to induce depositors to prefer the longer periods. It is a great 
advantage to a bank at a time of pressure, to have a considerable 
proportion of its liabilities in a form which does not require imme- 
diate attention. The particulars of the rates allowed, and also of the 
charyes, will be found in Table 21. A complete abstract of the 
position of the banks of Sweden will be found in Tables 19 and 20. 
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TABLE 19.—Quarterly Statement, 30th June, 1872 
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"80 67,701 11,246 220 22,450 1,006 | 106,963. 
66 165,330 | 24,447 | 334 39,368 847 | 149,026 | 
54 | 154,996] 12,338 | 322 | 54,200 | 699] 97,956) 
62 308,757 | 11,301 | 426 54,052 || 1,595 | 275,779) 
ey 151,888 9,094 | 391 | 124,019 765 | 174,316 
1°04 89,598 | 14,493 [1,381 140,726 || 6,601 | 710,544 5 
“69 132,054 | 15,205 | 283 49,039 || 1,721 | 171,980 
r0% 37,173 6,322 116 30,624. 1,024 75,283 
“47 42,795 8,416 42 8,127 423 | 24,029 
66 200,919 9,325 | 253 39,367 636 | 100,493 
26 116,961 | 4,087 | 274 26,612 || 1,337 | 190,882) 
34 43,861 6,575 | 176 21,158 844 | 66,258 
80 85,784 re 339 29,775 || 1,708 | 107,575" 
“49 120,535 9,873 | 273 | 417,668 680 | 122,120 
63 95,106 2,221 | 435 30,906 || 3,551 | 200,986: 
"49 118,495 8,116 102 17,422 232 43,279 
"38 56,589 2,067 129 12,837 330 48,100 
“34 ce 141 11,758 || 384 | 68,011M 
48 36,844 4,935 | 205 21,660 619 | 60,202 | 
“28 78,506 _ 143 20,848 745 | 64,764 
“1g 24,790 4,451 63 6,133 262 25,679 
"29 22,740 _ 52 5,363 115 | 20,954 | 
“41 101,058 | 1,979 £6 8,766 477 49,082. 
"52 | 2,984,974 | 182,133 | 7,808 | 1,057,602 || 33,442 [8,880,001 





Note —The riks dollar riksmy nt 
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12 13 


Amount of Surplus 
Account. 


10 
Due. 


8 9 iil 


Balance of | p, | Undivided 
Balance of Reserve | Profits from 


Accounts 


orrowed 


























at * ; Other Capital. ; the. 
oterest. - a Accounts. pis eet 
£ & £ £ £ £ 
) = 1,753 | 60,053 | 360,844 | 46,513 857 
| — 310 6,551 | 105,750 5,556 1,932 
= LS 6,798 86,567 2,503 3,463 
= Be 1,087 75,756 3,591 1,667 
— 883 2,609 | 171,333 3,968 3,427 
Be val 3,444 | 111,111 2,108 4,758 
Se i 54,782 | 182,667 9,862 4,279 
27.778 | 46,732 | 39,418 | 166,667 | 10,709 4A, 
3,682 | 168,647 | 15,938 55,556 | 31,196 | 33,119 
_ 11,433 6,724 88,889 3,837 1,389 
= 685 931 55,556 2,020 = 
— 6,723 861 55,556 944 856 
33,333 — 28,759 63,889 5,556 2,490 
5,556 | 18,963 4,388 | 111,111 7,625 ot 
8,333 3,235 2,047 80,278 4,346 = 
= 5,460 55,556 2,330 1,889 
= — 4,394, 83,333 5,162 556 
= 18 6,106 55,556 4,167 2,075 
end — 1,918 94,444, 5,556 1,298 
8,333 79 A111 68,889 1,366 2,497 
5,556 3,720 5,363 55,556 2,093 = 
a = 1,516 56,500 1,764 146 
16,667 4,419 8,280 | 108,333 1,716 949 
11,153 3,444. 1,435 57,028 1,335 a 
sae a 3,484, 55,556 516 = 
16,667 5,556 2,630 55,556 1,154 —_ 
87,057 | 271,671 | 279,089 | 2,517,833 ]167,492 | 67,690 











Total. 


£ 
1,877,468 
366,936 
338,100 
290,460 
560,392 


440,976 
901,480 
750,664 
1,263,498 
480,550 


208,593 
148,308 
484,131 
481,135 
236,091 


288,368 
393,636 
397,141 
290,228 


204,868 


168,052 
183,567 
304,482 


135,448 
108,613 


242,447 














123 
15 16 
Highest 
encannt Allowed 
a Amount of 
Cash Credits ieee 
Granted. in 
Circulation. 
£ £ 
350,533 | 59,323 
84,122 | 20,825 
111,167 | 3,682 
95,664 | 27,749 
217,958 | 71,525 
122,028 | 12,000 
229,667 | 20,097 
185,378 | 48,152 
265,983 | 72,948 
124,889 | 25,958 
60,983 | 43,344 
60,217 | 14,963 
91,889 | 10,733 
120,228 | 14,031 
65,492 | 41,809 
88,744 | 30,374 
88,522 6,559 
98,861 | 10,191 
35,450 | 3,784 
71,656 | 8,456 
56,356 | 14,266 
59,094 | 19,768 
110,050 | 21,413 
32,108 | 19,302 
16,022 | 25,459 
78,386 | 15,534 


| ee 





5632 | 2,921,447 | 662,240 


TT.845 


a ee eee ae ea ea ee ee 


converted as 18 = 1. 
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TABLE 20.—Quarterly Statement, 30th June, 1872, 


Valuable Effects. 


— es wv essSsSSSSSSSSSSSSsSs 


Capital 
Deposited in 
Bonds. 


£ 
270,633 
69,344 
64,925 
45,453 
127,539 


85,716 
137,000 
113,306 

41,564 

66,129 


37,863 
37,778 
47,771 
83,098 
62,639 


41,667 
62,519 
38,159 
57,427 
41,815 


33,372 
38,785 
77,819 
37,658 
41,448 


41,667 





1,803,095 | 44,750 | 9,026 | 925,128 


Premises. 


£ 
3,127 


4,726 


12,872 
3,303 
5,556 
4,555 


1,692 


Fur- 


niture. 


£ 
1,603 


678 
145 


318 


268 

24 
379 
662 
206 


128 


142 





Interest- 
Bearing 


Bonds and 
Funds. 





£ 
106,923 


2,169 
38,350 
13,726 


5,988 
49,164: 
10,285 

535,370 

8,649 


5,000 


558 
15,557 
14,361 


5 6 
Claims. 


On Deposit Account 
Bearing Interest. 


In the 
Riksbank. 


In other 
Banks. 


£ 


27,778 
30,556 
25,000 

§,333 


38,889 


92,056 


29,167 
1 dd 


6,667 


Lif 


297,333 


At Call, and 
Bills 
Payable at 
Sight 
or at Short 
Dates. 








£ 
5,439 


1,144. 


2,334 


168 
18,959 


18,333 


163 
6,835 
5,681 

420 


1,361 
2,832 


3,902 
3,337 


11,609 





82,517 


Note.—The riks dollar riksmynt 
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8 9 10 0 12 Ss 14 15 
Claims. 





Outstanding Loans. 


Bought and 
Discounted Bulls. 


Outstanding cig 
on Cash Credits. Bg UNE CEN O 


ce a Interest-Bearing Bonds 


























is converted at 18 = 1. 
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Mortgage of Real Estate. and Funds. 
Inland. Foreign. Number. Amount. Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 
£ £ £ x ae 
679,334 74,791 1,199 194,108 601 91,106 29 3,934: 
94,621 — 340 39,912 92 35,458 3 394: 
71,825 — 201 50,228 61 4,054 — -— 
40,337 = G72 48,400 58 8,442 I 25 
98,340 7,044: 1,934 116,609 197 27,042 10 522 
48,357 — 343 56,074 50 25,289 = = 
141,736 —- £232 125,420 229 51,128 36 22,744 
148,780 33,396 541 89,447 179 48,996 6 4,944: 
355570 52,611 403 148,228 71 42,414: 56 63,4382 
77,625 13,265 452 64,321 72) 35,147 2 106 
26,856 — 586 35,824 36 7,417 — — 
8,805 =< 3fF 33,903 14 1,633 — — 
169,126 9,607 176 64,067 20 2,608 — — 
174,304 8,929 579 70,633 118 14,407 5 267 
47,161 = 392 36,440 128 10,891 —_ — 
48,967 — 542 50,022 109 20,791 A 69 
54,635 — £78 45,789 20 10,378 I 28 
53,390 511 491 44,674 145 17,713 7 452 
80,636 — 171 20,383 193 20,276 19 2,706 
39,562 — 234 31,396 31 6,872 I 33 
26,773 1,503 265 30,167 36 5,153 — — 
13,239 a 440 32,434 150 18,328 5 122 
46,881 13,509 537 54,914: piety. 19,310 2 722 
32,092 m es 19,883 56 8,965 — —_ 
37,959 — 97 7,244 I 111 — —_ 
46,784: — 152 58,495 II 2,817 — — 
2,459,693 215,765 12,446 | 1,569,015 2,910 536,743 185 100,502 
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TABLE 20.—Quarterly Statement, 30th June, 1872, 
a aaa aaa enna innideiian nating tiigien ta EE 
16 17 18 19 29 21 22 i 

Claims. 


Outstanding Loans. 









































Balances 
ak, Against Security Against Bonds with Against Security ee 
of Shares, Goods, &c. | only Personal Security. of Bondsmen. witlieaeee 
Banks. 
Number.} Amount. Number. Amount. {Number.| Amount. 

oo; Sines eae ©  . e. @ oe £ oor] 
VPRADES sci Bbeoveoke 68 61,229 68 16,777 16,037 | 112,564 
2. Wermlanda ............ 21 7,931 80 25,075 6,328 — 

3. Kopparbergs _........ 9 6,107 349 17,342 7,361 38,663 

4. Ostergitlands ........ 2 89 356 21,867 4,216 — ! 
5. Simalands ....c;.....036 ee 1,276 783 36,694, 13,569 — 

Ag on ene 25 24,928 304.| 62,018 3,767 97 

7. Malareprovinsernas|} 39 9,589 1,533 80,122 A112) 

8) Gbteborgs....3.......04- 47 40,194: 709 79,947 20,918 49,619 

9. Stockholms ............. 118 87,066 52 36,267 5,556 — 

10. Norrképings............ 40 45,225 58 25,381 6,867 16,602 

1]. Wadstema....crre .....4.: 23 7,656 31 2,600 35,271 | 7,785 

U2. FAS AnGs: ...cme ci .h 3 169 I,119 39,075 — 28 

13. Sundsvalls § -wz.....4: k 1,783 203 7,758 1,487 4,160 

14. Christianstads ........ 18 2,578 568 21,816 10,902 48,657 

15. Wenersborgs ........ I 2,778 1,544 46,783 2,222 7,676 

16sSkarabotgs 4... 14 14,202 580 32,566 4,603 — 

17. Gefleborgs _............ 20 13,531 9 4,811 3,031 27,745 

TE MBRoaRGa | ...G..00.-.0ke: 10 708 903 31,461 5,945 47,761 

19. Westerbottens ........ a — 465 9,445 6,652 — 

20. Christinehamns ....| 19 6,261 39 32,346 5,043 3,911 

2A. TOROB 8 seo stervss nisbe: 6 406 891 46,823 4,033 596 

22. Sddermanland......... i4 3,783 303 20,828 3,172 — 

DOSE RITIAL b..ic.eGarinonendes 5 611 464 25,472 10,777 6,959 

24. Goblands .cceews....3- 10 572 749 23,384 — 4,874 

26. Bohus 1ins ec. — -= 4 13,889 — mane 

26. Hernésands ............ a 528 45 4,455 3,019 1,278 

Potal).....s%Gsrvebe- 562 339,200 $12,212 765,004 191,896 | 378,974 





Note.—The riks dollar riksmynt 
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23 24 


25 


Claims. 





Depending on 


26 


27 


28 


Balance of Cash. 


Riksmynt in Silver or 


29 





30 





























Se cathog Riksbank Notes. Notes of 
Other a 0 nthe salt WRomamiGlauis. wae = 
Accounts, | inom} Aneonat WIE] — Pana, 
Lawsuits. | Bankruptcy. Chest. HL ae Banks. 
Riksbank. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ £. chibpiceuk 
41,577 347 860 | 1,405,026} 178,783 a 18,296 | 1,887,468 
3,087 86 — 241,813 45,397 ae 4,978 366,936 
5,073 22 aa 233,399 32,835 5,006 1,241 338,100 
2,048 — 188,775 48,949 5,556 1,728 290,460 
_ —= 326,180 100,195 = 5,726 560,392 
2,146 1,550 269,272 78,107 5,006 2,057 440,976 
40,389 568 551,102 177,966 13,889 8,628 901,480 
5,717 86 532,330 71,655 5,506 24,136 750,664 
—_ 1 1,122,518 70,982 22,222 — 1,263,498 
2,156 72 330,416 78,074 — 170 480,550 
257 1,201 124,901 42,654: — 1,484: 208,593 
a 194: 89,039 195980 — 1,329 148,308 
12,634 = 300,648 131,936 — 3,456 484,131 
| 3,440 27 362,115 22,058 8,333 4,512 481,135 
1,675 = 156,126 15,129 — 1,752 236,091 
4,095 139 175,555 68,858 = 1,001 288,368 
11,897 —s 270,102 58,556 — 286 393,636 
5,578 391 294,691 27,450 | 32,224 4,357 397,141 
3,919 100 173,610 52,402 5,556 869 290,228 
3,746 112 140,410 21,313 ws 553 204,868 
2;932 500 119,550 9,890 ae 4,150 168,052 
2,486 = 120,468 17,822 i 3,463 183,567 
4,315 192 201,722 22,100 —_ 1,060 304,482 
1,102 — 90,970 3,101 3,333 96 135,448 
1,640 _ 60,844: 6,238 =e = Hip 108,613 
1298 — 151,711 41,592 5,556 Lari, 242,447 








es 

















—— 


163,156 2,369 5,994 8,033,288 | 1,444,019 | 113,336 98,118 $11,545,632 








is converted at 18 = 10. 
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TaBLE 21.—Rates for Deposits and Advances by the 
. ZA 


Rates for Deposits. 


Banks. On Deposit with Notice of 
On Demand. 


One Month. Two Months. Three Months. Four Months. 
































sas Per cnt. Per cnt. Per ent. Per cent. Per cnt. 
Skates’ 256 oescoe 2 23 3 4, 44 
2. Wermlands ............. 95 3; fr.1/5 23|33; fr.1/5 3) 4; f. 1/5 3% 4, 
3. Kopparbergs _ ........ » = — 3 7 . 
4. Ostergitlands eae re 3 3 4, ro 
Bi, SHIAIGNOS ......sctepeonas 5 24 a 34 He ; 
CO OPIELO Fecencctnss 2 23 24 33 4 
7. Malareprovinsernas 55 3 34; fr. 1/6 3|4; fr. 1/6 33) 43; fr. 1/6 4 
S.GOtODOLES: m..c0s500000 3 3% — 4 43 ! 
9. Stockholmas,.........::. 2 3 33 m 
10. Norrképings............ a ss = + o . 
- 2 
11, Wadstena .........2... 25 3 3 35 4% 
Psa ceCh 2 2 x 7 4 
13) Sundsvalls © .:-........ 3 3 33 4 4s 
14. Christianstads ........ 2 23 3 C 5 
15. Wenersborgs _........ 3 33 _ e a | 
1G. Skaraborgs 2.50.0. 2 — 3 33 4 
17. Gefleborgs ............ $3 3 33 4, till 15/6 43 | 
BS. UOPIAMGE sos.nncoedoqenss i a 3 34 4, 
19. Westerbottens ........ te 3 —_ 4, 44 
20. Christinehamn ........ a 35 — * - 
SS Ss ER aE 3 34 34 4, 43 
22. Sddermanlands _.... 2 3 —- _ ie 
BS JO SMAAT Fee ancoucirenspet tis 9 24 8 31 43 
4; 
24. Gotlands 1.0... . 5 > 5) } (for 12 mon.) 
z 
25. Bolus Wing ........d0: 2 ee 34 4 42 en 
26. Hernésands ............ 2 23 3 { —o : ie . ie . 


[oR ETERS REAPER ASSET EE PARES SRE RES SERA SSO EA REA SSSR ER SDS SAAS ASR SE MISS VAP 
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With Mortgage 


of 
Real Estate. 





Per cnt. 


5 & 53 


On 

tH 
Sv ble 
ON 


Sv 
n 
bole 


6 


\ ad, 5, a 5 


a 
2 





With 
Other Deposits or 
Security. Interest. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. 
5 & 53 : 
5) 5, & 6 5% 
: B 4 5k 
5 & 53 52 
5» 53 5 a 55 
43, 5, 52, & 6 53 
P 5 4 6 
43, 5; a 53 5 22 De 
Bare O 5 
5S oe 53 
53 55 
6 6 
h 5 A 5} 
5% 5 
5% & 6 ” 
52 Bs 
Bees 5 
5 bs) 
5k A oF 
oe 6 ” 
5 4 
i 5 
5 & 5% 5 
4 4 5 6 
43; 55 53) a 6 oF 
4b, 5,4 5% | 5, 53, 46 





: Rates for Loans. 
mee Ses Peo Din Sadie Tee Bt Se BOR ee Ae 


For Advances. 











Discount on Bills. 


a IS 





Commission. Short. Long. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
4 az 43 5 
2 99 1 9? Poel) 
x5 1 5 0 

1 45 ey) 
” 43 45 5 & 53 
i 4x & 5% 5 4 6 
iz 41 43 5 
1 4&8 43 43 4 5 
23 4 5 
” 43 ” 
1 53 53 
39 5 6 
” 5 & 53 5 & 53 
b41 Peg 5» 5h 
1 45 5 
1414 5 5 
41 » 5 
1 4z 4 5 5 
lear 13 6b, 6s, & 6 Began & G 
1 43 5 & 5% 
1 42 5 
99 9) 39 
2) oP) 3) 
bp) 9) 39 
Eu (ices, We taee 649 
1 { 43 45; fr. 15/5 | 5 4 5%; fr. 16/5 
5 52 


ne a 
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These three tables are the quarterly statement of the ‘ Enskilda”’ 
banks at the 30th June, 1872. I have translated them, and reduced 
the amounts to English currency for the convenience of my readers. 
The form of balance sheet is extremely minute, and goes into 
particulars which would be vainly sought in the balance sheet of 
any English, or even of any Scotch banking company. 

On the side of assets, Table 20, the first item shown in col. 1 is 
the amount of those bonds and mortgages in which the portion of 
capital which serves as the basis of the note circulation is invested. 
The amount held in interest-bearing obligations is stated in col. 4. 
The advances, in the careful making of which the real difficulty of 
banking lies, have to be specified under the following heads : 

Cols. 8 and 9. Bought or discounted bills (whether inland or 

foreign). 

» 10 ,, 11. The number and the amount of advances on 
cash credit. 

» 12 , 13. The number and the amount of advances against 
security of mortgage of real estate. 


» 14 ,, 15. The number and the amount of advances on 
interest-bearing bonds. 
» 16 ,, 17. The number and the amount of advances against 


‘shares, goods, &c. | 

» 18 ,, 19. The number and the amount of advances against 
deposit of bonds with personal security only. 

» 20 ,, 21. The number and the amount of advances against 
security of bondsmen. 

», 24 ,, 25. The amounts depending on law-suits and on 
bankruptcy. 

The total sam of the advances made by all the ‘“ Enskilda”’ 
banks collectively, amounts only to about three times their own 
capitals and reserve funds put together, a state of matters which 
must conduce greatly to their solidity. These loans must have 
been of great service in promoting the prosperity of the country. 
The columns giving the number of advances made, show that 
the amounts are individually small; this probably indicates that 
banking facilities have been given throughout the country, in 
its remotest provinces, as well as in the capital. The care with 
which these advances have been made is shown by the columns 
which state the amount of advances in jeopardy. These are only 
about 8,ooo0/. for the whole of the “ Enskilda”’ banks. On the side 
of liabilities, Table 19, col. 1 gives the proportion to the bank’s own 
notes issued, of the State’s bank notes and coin held by each bank, 
and shows how carefully the convertibility of the notes issued is 
provided for. The cash held in reserve is more than half the 
amount of notes in circulation. The basis of the note circulation is 
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shown by col. 1 of Table 20, which states the amount of capital 
deposited in bonds; cols. 27 and 28 of the same table, containing 
the sums held by each bank in silver or in notes of the Riksbank, 
and on running account with the Riksbank; and by col. 15 of 
Table 19, in which is given the “amount of cash credits granted,” 
against which also, under the regulations stated in sec. 26 of the 
Swedish Banking Law, notes may be issued. The amount contained 
in col. 15, cannot be ascertained from the published accounts, but 
only from an investigation of the securities themselves. It is the 
statement as made by the Government Comptroller, and accepted by 
the banks. The highest limit of the note circulation allowed will 
be found in col. 16 of Table 19. No banks have taken advantage 
of the power reserved to them of raising capital by issuing shares 
with limited hability. The provisions giving this power will be 
found in secs. 3, 4, 25 of the Swedish Act of Legislature, which are 
well contrived for the purpose. These stipulations were made in 
case some monied men in Stockholm should be desirous of placing 
their capitalin a remote “ Enskilda”’ bank without incurring the risk 
of unlimited lability for the whole concern. But to the present time, 
the confidence enjoyed by the “ Enskilda”’ banks’ management has 
really been, and is, so unlimited, that no “ Enskilda” bank has 
needed to take partners “‘en commandite.” There are at present 
26 ‘“ Hnskilda”’ banks carrying on business; not one of these has 
lessthan 100 partners. Two “ Enskilda”’ banks have amalgamated 
with other banks in the same localities without any inconvenience to 
the public. Altogether there are 118 ‘‘ Huskilda”’ banks and branches 
carrying on business in the country; that is to say, about one banking 
office to every 35,000 inhabitants. The population which ninety 
places possessed in 1870, is given in the “Swedish Statistical 
“ Abstract’ published in 1872. Their size was as follows :— 


TABLE 22.— Population of Towns in Sweden in 1870. 


14 places with less that... 1,000 inhabitants. 

28 places between............. 1,000 and 2,000 ;, 

10 tpt: ota that 2,060 “95 34000 3 
o Fite 2EO ese hintc ads 3,000: 5% 4,000 is 
3 ORE RESET CO 4,000 ,, 5,000 a 
7 jg oe Ne DSTA ode 5,000 4, 6,000 3 
A, Gar. wiaphdloegicnes 6,000) «,,)/ |) Fjo0o0e #6 
4, Seer TOG 4 8,000 ~ 
2 ee Tee saenrerecnsa tes 9,000 ,, 10,000 7 
2 Per mat: he ereree O,C06" -,,, 11,000 as 
1 place between ................ PL,600%, ,, ¥3,000 Po 
£ ee Mae aac ae 14,000 ,, 15,900 - 
E Su ok Mabe tuckieibeiae LB,000 4» 20,000 43 
1 Pe ee sus ditcongiss ZO,00O: 4 75,000 ‘ 
y ef LE OS OM ZB OOOx» 55. FO,0S0 +5 
i oe enc ee 50,000 4, 60,000 a: 
1 place (Stockholm) with 136,016 " 
90 places. 

Chane 
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This statement, coupled with the fact that of the 4,168,525 
inhabitants of Sweden in 1870, 3,628,876 were enumerated as living 
in the country districts,and only 539,649 in the towns, the size of which 
is described above, gives an idea of the nature of the field for business 
in which the “ Enskilda ”’ banks carry on their operations, and enables 
us better to appreciate the success which they have attained. As 
far as legislative enactments, and methods of keeping accounts go, 
Sweden is better provided for than any country in Hurope. The 
concurrence of the Commissioner appointed by the Governor of 
the Province in the examination of the bonds and mortgages in 
which that part of the capitals of banks is invested, against which 
the note circulation is issued; his concurrence also in the drawing 
up of the quarterly balance sheets, and the power reserved to him of 
examining the accounts and transactions of the bank, at any time 
whatever, are in themselves great securities against the statements 
being falsified. There is a further power reserved to the Minister of 
Finance to cause an investigation to be made at any time he thinks 
fit, and to ask for explanations. The ‘‘ Government audit”’ so often 
desired is thus attained without difficulty ; but while everything con- 
nected with these banks is thus laid open to inquiry, no one is allowed 
to make known the private transactions of the customers. Absolute 
immunity from risk of loss is not to be reached by any system how- 
ever perfect. Real security in banking is the result of careful and 
prudent management, and of that only. But the checks which well- 
arranged legislation requires, and which the compulsory adoption of 
a complete system of accounts imposes on the rash or the fraudulent, 
are often of great benefit in reminding the careless or the unfaithful 
administrator of the risks which he incurs when he departs from the 
correct method of carrying on business. The Swedish banking law 
is extremely well arranged, and gives every protection which legisla- 
tion can supply in these matters. The influence which the authority 
of Government can have over the conduct of business is, when exer- 
cised in this manner, very considerable, and it is most desirable that 
it should be so directed as to foster and maintain foresight and 
prudence in banking. I add in Table 23 the balance sheet of the 
Riksbank of Sweden on the 29th June, 1872. This will show how 
large a proportion of the precious metals is held against the notes 
in circulation, and on what a solid basis that circulation rests. 
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TABLE 23.—Balance Sheet of the Riksbank of Sweden, 29th June, 1872. 


[000’s omitted, thus £1,042, = £1,042,000.] 


Assets. £ 

1. Gold and silver ............ Beco PREG Cee ane ner emt 1,042, 
2. Other values, on the basis of which notes may be issued 549, 
BiiC Omer MIGMOVE Mee ptsloatss ol ses ale dieoora cisensns teh apt Ren cageeie. 4 
4... BOWSNG OF Femibtods Dua sis; 560.0255 taSueiynnnn destaderccdareenies Mead 266, 
5. Interest-bearing obligations and funds ou... eee eeeeereees 560, 

6. Debt with the public mortgage bank, against mort- 
gage of real estate (landed property) «00... cesses Bees 

7. Loan, against pledge of bank’s old obligations ............ 
8. . real security in the city ........ } ae; 
Oe WORMS OF CASI CLO OILS: scsi. chsccsstyeoss tu vsnecronghcne-tesusecsavevedcarse 1,793; 
10. Unpaid interest, arrears of money, city loan fund debt _—132, 
HO Discounted: billed, 1d. d Saks ue tedelecoresner ARES 325, 
12. Loan, against pledge of obligations  ............ssssserseesoes 567, 
13. 3 CA 00) SRO OC cc ene Am eer ee 86, 
14. On granted cash credits, taking the sum total ..........0... 303, 
15. Loan, partly renewable security credit... ec eccseseeeeeee 3933 
16. Reserves belonging to discounts and loans........ceuseeees 32195 
6,639, 

Tnabilities. £ 

hs WObES 1 ORO A TOM snr csaaachsectendeeosseusteneSinsadey toes seals sichietans T,o42, 
Zr ppane POs WiisdOt i.) caster tina scam io oleae esa 2a, 
3. Due on interest-bearing obligations, remains of debt, 18 
RELLY, LORIN outst cesateatranince macedescnegtencscteerressose canons ? 
4. Due on deposits, not bearing interest... eeeeeeeeeees 528, 
Set CPGNAGlS eh SHOE ies seen agecde 8. ze bah veplotngs ee coae da dao east yeete ona 418, 
Ge Cappibas ssiodi cast ts sce chsh. zes.cop teat tabs tee «pod sa -haenss tap ersgiopege ot 1,389, 
PR CORE OL Yen ee eA ieee age Mah Wins Si Lod eaten tae 260, 
8. Different sniall acccouiatswescereecsccrererreatselicccenstecspamserounnns a 
9. Outstanding on deposits against interest oo... cesses 118, 
10. On running accounts, capital and interest.......... cece ZENG 


11. Branches of the State’s bank for discounts and loans.... 1,656, 





Note.—The riksdoller riksmynt is converted at 18 = 10. 


The following statement is interesting as showing the progress 
of the Swedish “ Enskilda” banks from the years 1865 to 1871. 
Their present position is in detail on Tables 19 and 20. 


\ 
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TABLE 24, 
[000’s omitted, thus £3,920, = £3,920,000.] 





1865. | 1866.| 1867.| 1868.| 1869.| 1870.| 1871. 


Assets— £ £ £ na 
fC.) ee ee RP ee 3,920, | 3,980, | 4,960, | 4,880, 


eee eee ee 


6,730, | 7,310, | 8,800, 


Of which were dis- 
counted bills ............ } ! 1,950, | 2,390, | 3,110, 


On cash credits ................ 958, | 1,120, | 1,150, | 1,210, | 1,460, | 1,490, | 1,620, 


Cash.tw hand! ’.....:..s<aawsseiss 770,| 800,| 900,| 910,} 940, | 1,320, | 1,550, 
Liabilities— 
Notes in circulation. ........| 1,860, 1,750, | 1,910, | 1,700, | 1,940, | 2,230, | 2,680, 


Total of other liabilities | 4,110, | 4,380, | 5,380, | 6,000, | 7,100, | 7,800, | 9,000, 


Of which were deposit 


1,140, | 1,340, | 1,630, | 1,870, | 2,480, | 2,890, | 3,770, 


Loans against security ....| 1,380, | 1,210, | 1,590, ec 2,240, | 2,830, 


BCCOUNES ..s.givssssenedeoe 
Current accounts ............ 406,| 421,} 541,| 544,| 940, | 1,240, | 1,390, 
Cab aes yotsens ons cdaanaconnenigbes 2jOLD;, |'2, 250; || 24405 | 25390,1) 2,760, | 2x7SOy 4 2050, 


Proportion of riksmynt 


held to notes in af 0'36 | 0°44 | 0°45 | 0°51 | 0°44 | 0°46 | 0°47 


PGND” soniss Jectiearstarae 


Note.—The riksdoller riksmynt is converted at 18 = 11. 


The great support which the commerce and industry of Sweden 
have derived from the ‘‘ Enskilda” banking system established in 
that country, is evident at a glance from this statement. 


Banking Law of Sweden. 
(Translated from the Swedish.) 
1864. CoLLEcTion oF SwepisH Statutss. No. 31. 


His Royal Majesty’s Gracious Proclamation respecting Private Banks with right 
to issue their own Bank Notes. Given at the Royal Palace of Stockholm, 
the 20th of May, 1864. — 


We, Charles, by the Grace of God King of Sweden, Norway, the Goths and Vandals, 
give notice, that whereas the States of the Kingdom in their address of the 26th 
November, 1863, presented to us the project of a law concerning private banks with 
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the right to issue their own bank notes, upon which the highest courts of law gave 
their opinion, but we found ourselves hindered from accepting in an unaltered form 
that same project, which likewise comprised matters having the nature of civil 
law; we have taken into gracious consideration those parts of the said project 
which do not belong to civil law, and have thought proper, rescinding the Royal 
Proclamation of the 14th January, 1824, respecting the establishment of private 
banks and discount offices, the Royal Proclamation of the 9th January, 1846, 
respecting private banks which issue their own bank notes, and the Royal 
Proclamation of the 10th of November, 1855, concerning certain alterations in and 
additions to the aforesaid proclamation of the year 1846, being mainly in accord 
with the project of the States of the Kingdom, to enact and direct for the infor- 
mation of those private banks of issue, which may hereafter establish or obtain the 
desired charter, as follows :— 


$1. 

Private persons desirous of entering into partnership for the object of carrying 
on banking business by means of an elected board of directors, with the right of 
issuing their own bank notes, shall make application to us for our gracious per- 
mission thereto, and at the same time hand in the rules and regulations adopted by 
the Company. If they are found to be in accordance with this law and the common 
law and statutes in general, and we find the establishment of the bank to be beneficial 
to the country, a charter will be given to carry on banking business during a period 
of at most ten years, reckoning from the opening of the bank. 

If the Banking Company wishes to have the charter extended, it shall make 
application in the manner just stated, eighteen months before the current charter 
runs out. 


§ 2. 

The partners in such Banking Company shall be Swedish subjects to the number 
of at least thirty, and they are responsible, one for all and all for one, for the 
fulfilment of all the engagements of the banking company. They are called 
partners with joint responsibility. 


§ 3. 

It is open to the partners with joint responsibility, for the purpose of increasing 
the capital of the bank, to unite with themselves shareholders whose responsibility 
for the engagements of the Company is limited to the full amount of their shares. 
They are called shareholders with limited liability, and such may not be received 
into the Company for more than at most the half of the amount which the partners 
with joint responsibility put into the capital. 


§ 4. 


The owners of shares with limited liability may not be allowed the right of 
taking part in any other resolution at the Company’s meetings than the election of 
auditors, to which office, however, they may be elected. 


§ 5, 


Par. 1. A partner with unlimited liability, his heirs or sharers in his estate, shall 
not be entitled during the term of the charter to retire from the Company, or 
transfer any of his shares to another person, unless the Company consent thereto. 
A request on that account shall be made in writing to the directors, and taken into 
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consideration at the ordinary meeting of the Company, to be held in the business 
year next ensuing. . 

Par. 2. Owners of shares with limited liability may transfer their shares to 
another person, after notice has been given to the directors of the Company, due 
regard being had in other respects to the rules laid down by the Company for such 
purpose. 

§ 6. 

When a partner with unlimited liability retires from the Company, or a fresh 
partner of the same character joins it, notice thereof shall, after each ordinary 
meeting of the Company, be given on the part of the directors to the local court of 
justice, so that an entry may be made in its register, and also advertised in the 
public newspapers. 

57. 

Par 1. A list of the whole, partners with joint responsibility as well as share- 
holders with limited liability, shall be kept at the bank, which list, moreover, shall 
contain a statement of the number of shares which each one holds. 

Par. 2. In this list all duly made alterations in the right of ownership of the 
shares shall be immediately notified. 

Par. 3. It is free to every one who so wishes, at such times as the bank is kept 
open for the public, to take note of this list, also upon payment of a fee, to obtain, 
for the sake of correctness, a certified extract therefrom by the proper official. 


§ 8. 


The rules of the Company shall contain resolutions concerning the following 
principal subjects :— 

a. The amount of the capital ; 

6. How far shareholders with limited lability may be admitted, and on what 
conditions, especially as to the share of the profits which shall come to them ; 

ce. The grounds for exercising the right of voting at the Company’s meetings ; 

d. The number of directors on a board, which at the head office must at least 
be five ; 

e. The number of auditors and the time of the audits, which shall be performed 
annually ; 

J. The branches of the business of the bank; it being expressly enacted that 
neither its own share certificates nor those of other private banks may be accepted 
as security for advances ; 

g. The manner of effecting alterations in the Company’s rules ; 

h. The time of the ordinary meetings of the Company, which shall be held at 
least once a year, and the conditions for calling together extraordinary meetings of 
the Company ; 

z. The formation of a reserve fund, and the share of the annual profits, which 
shall be transferred thereto; and 

k. The terms upon which, taking into consideration what is hereinafter 
prescribed in § 13, the registered bonds and interest-bearing obligations shall be 
valued, which may be accepted as deposit for issued bank notes. 


$9. 


The capital of the Banking Company contributed by the partners with joint 
responsibility may not be under one million riksdollers riksmynt [ 55,5552. 11s. 1d. ]. 
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§ 10. 


Par. 1. This capital shall be fully paid up in the coin of the realm within 
one year, reckoning from the date of the bank being opened to the public, and 
the proportion thereof fixed hereinafter in § 13 converted into bonds and deposited 
_ in a public place of safety, in accordance with what this law and the Company’s 
rules in other respects may more especially determine. 

If the capital has not been contributed in the said manner within the period 
now fixed, the charter shall be forfeited. | 

Par 2. If shareholders with limited liability have been admitted into the 
Company, the amount by which the original capital is thus increased shall likewise 
be contributed within a year, reckoning from the date when the subscription opened 
on that account was closed. 

§ lt, 


The capital shall be divided into equal shares. The share certificate shall always 
be made out in favour of a person mentioned by name, and may not be issued before 
the capital in full has been contributed as enacted on that account in § 10. 


§ 12. 


The capital contributed may not be decreased by division, so long as the business 
of the bank continues, nor at its termination in a wider proportion than that the 
remainder fully corresponds with the amount of the Company’s circulating and 
current liabilities of all kinds. 

§ 13. 


Par. 1. The directors shall, in accordance with particular rules made.by the 
Company, convert at least 60, and at most 75, per cent. of the capital into public 
bonds of such a nature as is hereinafter stated. 

Par. 2. These bonds shall consist, at least in one-third part of readily saleable 
obligations, bearing interest, and for the remainder thereof, of bonds registered upon 
landed property in the country, within the half of the assessment value last 
determined, or in real property in a town, within the half, either of the value of 
the insurance against fire, or of the assessment value last determined ; the buildings 
in towns, however, in order to allow of the registration thereon being accepted as 
this security, must always be insured against fire in some fire insurance office in 
the country provided with rules and regulations duly granted. 


§ 14. 


Par. 1. The capital of the bank deposited in bonds shall be examined by 
delegates of the Company together with the Governor of the province, or whoever 
he may appoint in his place to be present at the examination, and approved, when 
the bonds are found to be of the nature mentioned in the foregoing section, and 
in other respects may be considered to contain full security. 

Par. 2. The exchange of securities belonging to the capital deposited in bonds 
is dealt with in the very same way as at the first examination. 


§ 15. 


The capital of the bank deposited in bonds shall be placed in security at the 
office of the Exchequer or some public place of safety in a box or chest furnished 
with two locks, to which the directors and a public officer chosen by the appointed 
Commissioner shall have each his key. 
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§ 16. 


Par. 1. The partners with joint responsibility in the Banking Company shall 
elect from among themselves a board of directors, who shall have the right, in 
accordance with the instructions which are issued by the Company, and under such 
control by public authority as in that law is enacted, to manage the bank, and in 
every business lawfully to speak and answer for the Company. 

Par. 2, Every partner who is chosen to be a member of a board of directors 
shall deposit in the keeping of the bank, at least one share certificate, which shall 
not be delivered up from the bank so long as he remains a member of the board of 
directors. 


§ 17. 


Par. 1. A member of the board of directors may be removed from his office by 
a resolution duly passed at a meeting of the Company. 

Par, 2. If a director retires he still remains responsible for the transactions in 
which he has taken part, until an ordinary meeting of the Company, after an audit 
has taken place in the usual way, has assented to his release. 


§ 18. 


The names of the directors of a board and of those persons who are entitled 
to sign the Company’s bank notes and other liabilities, shall after every ordinary 
meeting of the Company, also when any change in these respects has otherwise 
taken place, be notified to the appointed Commissioner, and be inserted in the public 
journals. 

§ 19. 

It is incumbent upon the directors :— 

To keep the accounts and transactions of the bank, at any time whatever, 
accessible to the Commissioner or his deputy, as well as for the special examination 
which we may think proper to order ; 

To draw up immediately after the close of each quarter, in the presence of the 
Commissioner or his deputy, and thereupon without delay to send to the Minister 
of Finance, likewise to publish in the newspapers, a summary showing the state of 
the bank ; this summary shall likewise contain a statement of the interest on loans 
and the discount which were current in the bank during the period comprised in the 
summary ;* 

To advertise immediately in the public journals, so soon as an alteration in the 
interest on loans or the discount has been resolved upon ; 

To send into our finance department after an audit has been performed, a report 
of the audit, likewise to have the same inserted in the public journals ; and 

To make themselves accurately acquainted with what this law enacts and the 
Company’s rules, fixed by us, prescribe. 

Should any deviation take place, and the circumstance, when observed, not be 
rectified within a month, it will rest with us in a grave or important case to declare 
the Company to have forfeited the right to carry on banking business. 


§ 20. 


The relations of private persons to the bank may not be divulged to the public. 





* The quarterly statement of the Swedish banks given in Tables 19, 20, and 21, 
is in accordance with this section of the statute. 
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§ 21. 
The head office of the bank may only be opened in a town. 


§ 22. 


It shall be notified by advertisement in the public journals when a bank starts 
its business, and information of the date when that takes place shall be sent to our 
finance department. 


§ 23. 


Before a bank commences business, it shall be proved before the Com- 
missioner :— . 

a. That the charter granted by us in favour of the Company, as well as the rules 
of the Company, have been produced, in the original, before the court of justice in 
the town where the Company’s head office is situated, and verbally entered in its 
register, and that the court has, at the Company’s expense, had an advertisement 
inserted in the public journals of the Company having been formed. 

6. That a list of the partners who, in accordance with this law are jointly 
responsible for the Company’s engagements, has not only been delivered to the 
same court, and entered into its register, but also advertised in the public journals. 

ce. That at least 10 per cent. of the capital has been paid into the bank on its 
shares, also that the papers which the Company has approved on examination have 
been delivered up to the bank in security thereof, and that the remainder of the 
capital will, according to § 10, be paid to the bank within a year. 


§ 24. 


Before a bank commences to issue its own bank notes it shall furthermore be 
proved before the Commissioner :— 

a. That the deposit of the bank, in value corresponding to at least 25 per 
cent. of the capital, has been deposited in the way prescribed at a public place of 
safety. 

b. That proofs of the bank notes have been delivered to our finance department. 

c. That, the names of the persons who shall sign the bank notes have been 
inserted in the public newspapers. 

§ 25, 


Should shareholders with limited liability be taken into the Company, after the 
Banking Company has fulfilled what has been said respecting the right to issue its 
own bank notes, the Company, which wishes to base its issue of notes upon the 
increase thus obtained, shall be bound, before it can be considered entitled thereto, 
specially to prove before the Commissioner that the deposit, corresponding to at 
least 60 and at the highest 75 per cent. of the increase, has been further deposited 
in the prescribed manner at a public place of safety. 


§ 26. 


The Banking Company, which is entitled to issue its own bank notes, may not 
deliver or in general business keep at one time in circulation a higher amount than 
when summed up in value corresponds to :— 

a. The bonds deposited at a public place of safety, according to the accounts of 
the bank. 

b. The cash in hand of the bank consisting of the coin of the realm and notes 
of the Bank of the Kingdom. 


- 
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e. Gold and silver, according to the rules of valuation which is now or may 
hereafter be prescribed for the Bank of the Kingdom. 

d. Balances of account with the Bank of the Kingdom. 

e. The securities held by the bank for cash credits granted, and which are in their 
nature to be compared with the deposit of the bank, in the proportion that credits 
are solicited; still, never to a larger amount than corresponds to 50 per cent. 
of the entire capital of the bank. 


§ 27. 


Par. 1. The bank notes shall be issued by the Banking Company in favour 
of the holder, to be cashed on demand without interest, and signed by at least two 
members of the board of directors and an officer of the bank who may be appointed 
thereto by the directors. 

Bank notes may only run for 5, 10, 50, 100, and 500 riksdollers riksmynt. 

(\$¢ 6050S IGelale a5ee6des sho aaes ads 2glon&s., 6d. | 

Par. 2. They shall in size and form be so manufactured that the paper for those 
of 5 and ro riksdollers shall be 4% inches in length and 23 inches in breadth, for 
those of 50 and roo riksdollers 5 inches in length and 4% inches in breadth, and for 
those of 500 riksdollers 73 inches in length and 4% inches in breadth, in every 
way according to the Royal decree for Weights and Measures of the 31st January, 
1855. 

Par. 3. The bank notes may be manufactured of paper without colour, still not 
like the notes of the Bank of the States of the Kingdom. As to the printing or 
engraving, that may rest with the Company to determine; yet the value of the 
bank note must always be clearly expressed. 


§ 28. 


The bank note shall, when it is presented at the Company’s head office to be 
changed, be paid with coin of the realm or notes of the Bank of the Kingdom. If 
payment is refused, the holder of the bank note shall be entitled, together with 
the principal sum, to obtain interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum from 
the date of payment having been refused until payment can be obtained. 


§ 29. 


Should the Banking Company fail in its duty to pay on demand the bank notes 
which it has issued, the holder, after a protest has been etfectied by a notary public, for 
which the cost shall be borne by the Company, shall be entitled to make a report on 
the circumstances to the Commissioner, who, if it cannot be immediately proved that 
the hindrance originated in an accident, shall without delay make a report to us 
stating the circumstances, and in the meantime suspend the business of the bank, It 
will rest with us to decide how far the charter of the bank shall in such case become 
forfeited. 

§ 30. 


The Banking Company shall have the right, for the payment of its bank notes 
in circulation, to apply, if necessity so require it, after permission thereto has been 
obtained from the Commissioner, a greater or smaller part of the securities of the 
capital of the bank: in which case the Banking Company’s right to issue notes 
shall be curtailed by the amount at which the securities sold were valued; but the 
Banking Company shall be obliged, as soon as it can possibly take place, to restore 
its securities to the proper amount. 
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Susi; 


Par. 1. An obligation bearing interest of a private bank, made out in favour of 
the holder, or to a certain person or order, may not run for a smaller amount than 
500 riksdollers riksmynt. [272. 15s. 6d. | 

Par, 2. A deposit receipt with or without interest shall be made out in favour 
of a certain person, and contain therein that a transfer thereof must be notified 
at the bank for the security of the new owner thereof. 


§ 32. 


Par. 1. The Banking Company shall be entitled to use printed or engraved 
forms, not only for bank notes, but also for bonds on account of loans, receipts, 
contracts, and quittances. 

Par. 2. The receipts which are issued by a bank are e only valid as quittances, but 
may not be transferred or delivered in business. 


§ 33. 

The Banking Company may not carry on business with anything else than gold 
and silver, home and foreign bills of exchange, and public stock bearing interest, 
nor become possessed of other real property than what is requisite for the bank 
premises; but it may not be hindered from purchasing mortgaged property which 
is sold by auction, whereby the rights and security of the bank may be concerned ; 
still due regard thereto being had that such property shall be sold again as soon 
as it can take place without loss to the bank. 


§ 34, 


The Banking Company shall enjoy the same right to assistance in getting 
execution of a claim as is now or may be hereafter allowed to the Bank of 
the Kingdom; but legal proceedings on account of the claim shall be instituted 
within a month from the time of its having become due. 


§ 35. 


If the Banking Company, according to the duly audited balance of any business 
year, has made such losses that the reserve fund of the bank and 10 per cent. of 
the capital, which the partners with joint responsibility have contributed, have 
been lost, then the bank shall be placed under sequestration, and the Company 
be accordingly dissolved, so far as the Company does not, at a meeting of the Com- 
pany called together for the purpose, declare itself willing, within three months, by 
means of the necessary additions to the shares, to restore the capital to its proper 
amount. 

It is incumbent upon the Commissioner to watch carefully that such resolution of 
the meeting of the Company be carried out within the said'time. If it be not so 
done, the Company shall be placed absolutely under sequestration and dissolved. 

All persons who are concerned have to obey and be guided by this. For 
further certainty we have signed this with our own hand, and caused it to be 
confirmed with our Royal seal. 

The Royal Palace of Stockholm, the 20th May, 1864. 


CaRL, 


J. A. GRIPENSTEDT. 
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XVI.—Statement of Banking m Denmark. 


From the lst August, 1818 (the cession of Norway to Sweden 
took place in 1814), the National Bank of Copenhagen took the 
place of the Rigsbank (Bank of the Kingdom) in Denmark, 
accepting all its claims and debts, rights and privileges. The 
first duty of the bank was to endeavour to establish a sound 
currency and system of money for the kingdom, by maintaining 
the notes issued by the Rigsbank at their par value. To do 
this it was enjoined to collect and preserve a fund of silver in coins, 
bars, and banco money (equivalent to silver), sufficient to cash the 
bank notes whenever they were presented. The proportion of this 
basis has varied from about half the notes in circulation in 1859, to 
two-thirds in 1871. These have been the most usual proportions: 
In 1865, the year when the lowest amount was held, the amount 
was 1,096,0co0/. silver to 2,667,000/. paper; in 1866, 1,451,000/. 
silver to 2,933,000/. paper; in 1867, 1,428,000l. silver to 2,922,000. 
paper. The ordinary duties of a bank were also to be performed, 
and the productive powers and commerce of the country facilitated 
by loans and discounts, also by opening accounts and receiving 
deposits. To enable the bank to give this assistance, it took over 
the property belonging to the Rigsbank, with also certain rights 
over the mortgages against which the Rigsbank had issued notes, 
until such time as those notes had been definitely redeemed. 
The bank is bound to hold silver for half of the existing paper 
money in circulation, of which silver at least half was to be the 
current silver coins of the country: the other half might consist 
of silver bars and Hamburg banco. The above-named proportion of 
silver to paper must be kept up. If a great demand for silver in 
one quarter of a year has prevented the bank, before the end of the 
quarter, from supplying the silver in proportion to paper, this 
proportion is to be unconditionally restored before the end of the next 
quarter. The bank petitioned in 1848 to be allowed to place sterling 
money to the realisation fund instead of banco, which was approved, 
subject to the following arrangements :—One quarter of the silver 
fund in the bank which was in banco may comprise bills in sterling 
money until further notice, the exchange of the same to be 13 marks 
8 skilling, = 12. The bank petitioned in 1854: for an increase from 
2,222,000/. paper money to 2,660,000/., which was granted, but the 
security held was to be increased by an equal amount, of which one- 
fourth was to be in silver money, one-half in silver bars, and one- 
fourth in bars or good banco or sterling bills. The bank petitioned 
in 1859 for increase of paper money above the 2,660,000/., which 
was granted on the following conditions :—That the National Bank 
shall buy of any one who may wish to sell silver bars, of not less 
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proportion of pure metal to the alloy than, say, -%82;, for payment 
of 183 rixdollars per mark fine of Cologne weight. At the bank 
meeting in 1853 the directors were authorised,until otherwise decided, 
to receive loans upon which 3 per cent. yearly interest is paid, with 
a mutual notice of three months. From lst May, 1860, it was 
agreed with the Government to receive the State surplus of the 
treasury, and pay interest on it. Since 1858 the bank discounts daily. 
The followmeg details enable us to appreciate the extent of assist- 
ance which the National Bank has been able to give to the commerce 
of the country, and the solid basis supplied to the paper circulation :— 


TABLE 25.—Position of National Bank in Copenhagen.* 
[000’s omitted, thus £3,055, = £3,058 ,000.] 


1870. 1871. 

ss £ 

INGbOS 1690 oo) cncvdew, «00268 8. NCTE 3,055, 3,610, 
gy = Usaha IN no hes iach. 5 oss : pL £973; 
Silver held in bars and coin........ r507; 2,188, 
Loans on real security ......0...6.. 636, 626, 
7 Perce 56 seacosaaras.. 1,229, LylAd 
MTA VIG TOMB es. cess ssn oowoswarcueacuevalse 481, 848, 
SW 124 fa | Babee aes Be See R aR SO peer 478, 
Mortgages and bonds held ........ GE 2, oie Fe 
Deposits and current accounts... 4533 587, 
pS Gr CM see etal Snows termes, oink ones 127; E34, 


* From the “Statistical Abstract for Denmark,” No. 4, 1872, p. 87. The 
rixdollar is converted as 9 = 11. 





a 


Besides the National Bank of Copenhagen, there are several other 
banking institutions. The “Private Bank,” an association which 
in England would be regarded as a joint stock bank, was 
established in 1857. The share capital is now 666,c00/. The 
business of the bank was to comprise all ordinary bank transac- 
tions. The bank was to open debit and credit accounts for 
its customers, with the privilege to use the amount paid the 
same day as it was entered. The depositors may accept their 
bills payable at the bank, and the bank undertakes the cashing 
of their bills if desired. On payment of cash the bank issues cheques 
similar to the English bank post bills, but not at longer dates than 
seven days’ sight or fourteen days’ date. The bank receives sums of 
money on interest, and discounts bills payable in the town, but the 
discounting is made on the condition that at least one name is on the 
bill besides the issuer’s. The bank buys and sells bills in other 
places in the country, as well as in foreign places. Precious metals 
in bars and in coins, also bank notes and paper money, are bought 
and sold by the bank. Government securities are not dealt with, 
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except on commission, and not even then except against cash pay- 
ments, but this does not exclude the bank from placing a part of its 
capital in safe securities of the above-named kind. The bank 
negociates loans on commission, and makes loans against security, 
which is given as a pledge, as— 


(a.) Precious metals, coined or in bars ; 

(b.) Government securities and stocks (but not the bank’s own) 
also bonds issued by the municipality or other authorised 
corporations or societies, for which the price is officially 
quoted ; 

(c.) Solid mortgage bonds ; 

(d.) Goods ; 

According to the following rules :— 

(a.) On precious metals is lent up to go per cent. of the 
value. 

(b.) On Government securities and stocks and other stocks of 
same class, 80 per cent. of the maximum of the quoted 
value. If the value of the securities should drop after 
the reception of the loan 5 per cent. or more, then the borrower 
shall, on request, within eight days, pay a deposit to raise the 
original security, and the bank shall deduct the amount from 
the loan. If the rectification is not effected within twenty- 
four hours, the bank has the right to realise the securities 
deposited. Ifthe debt is not covered by the realisation, the 
borrower is bound to pay in cash the deficiency. 

.  (c.) On private mortgage bonds the loan must not exceed 80 per 
cent. 

(d.) The goods on which the bank lends money must not be such 
as can easily be damaged or undergo great fluctuations in 
price. They are to be valued as directed by the managers, 
and the loan must not exceed two-thirds of the estimated 
value. The goods which are pledged to the bank must be 
insured, and the policy kept in the bank. If the value of 
the goods drops after the loan is made to 10 per cent. or more, 
the bank has a right to demand of the borrower a further 
security, or a proportionate deduction from the loan, and if this 
is not immediately complied with, the goods are to be sold by 
public auction. Any decrease or damage does not concern 
the bank, and the borrower is bound in this case, as well as 
in all cases, to be liable to the bank for the loss. 


On bills of lading for goods advances are not made. The bank 
receives all sorts of documents and valuables for safe keeping. 
The “ Private Bank ” has done a considerable business. 
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TABLE 26.— Position of the “ Private Bank” in Copenhagen, 1871. 
[000s omitted, thus £522, = £522,000.) 





£ 
Plane pila Weld. ct ceed atesoansorecnesanandonssensesensaueers $22; 
Foreign __,, SSAC ne ores Mae eee 
PONS ON SOCUPID PAA eI Seber eda oss 720), 
SBS scatman cans rec eer Oo ah viva cA E eyo donee 40, 
(SPC Set C110 (6 SARE Aa, EO net tater ae Aa as, 
JES TEE) 1 Alle 9 Ace ace Ror PEER Por 666, 
| VESTS 7S ail ove 8 ae AE 58 A on oe A eee nk eR eae 110, 
Deposits and ctirrent ACCOUNTS ...1.......:cceeereesrees 900, 
DUNGY LOCO MS else ienstrecapeecene te Shscednteerestuage” EBA, 





Note.—From the “ Statistical Abstract for Denmark,” No. 4, 1872, p. 87. 
The rixsdollar is converted at 9 = 11. 





There is also a “ Private Loan Bank’ in Copenhagen, with a 
capital of 110,000/., increased in 18783 to 220,000/.; and the Land- 
mand’s Bank, established in 1872. It speaks well both for the banking 
institutions of Copenhagen and for the prudence with which the 
commercial undertakings of Denmark generally have been con- 
ducted, that the merchants of that country passed through the trial 
years of 1857 and 1866 comparatively unscathed. 

I am indebted to the kind assistance of Mr. Edward Rawlings for 
the materials for this portion of my paper. 


XVII.—Statement of Banking in Hamburg: 


The banking system existing at this time in Hamburg presents 
some interesting features. In this city, the most vigorous offshoot 
of the once powerful Hansa, the latest representative of the free 
commercial cities of medizeval Europe, there still remains a repre- 
sentative of those older banks, which were once of the highest 
importance in commercial affairs. Similar institutions greatly aided 
the prosperity of Venice, Genoa, Amsterdam, and Nuremberg. The 
Bank of Hamburg is now the last survivor of these banks, whose 
business lay in the assistance of commerce, not by loans, but by the 
local manufacture, so to speak, of an international coinage. In a 
city of the highest rank for commercial activity, but greatly cireum- 
scribed in territory, continually receiving payments for merchandise 
in the coin of other countries, a common standard of value was a 
matter of primary necessity. 

The invention of bank money, that is, of a money of account 
which could be transferred at pleasure from one holder to another, 
enabled the trade of the place to be carried on without any of 
those hindrances to business which must have followed on the delay 
and expense attendant on the verification of various coins differing 
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from each other in weight, intrmsic value, standard of purity of 
metal, in every point, in fact,im which coins can differ from each 
other. By supplying a currency of universal acceptation, the Bank 
of Hamburg greatly contributed to the prosperity of that city. 
The bank carried on its business under the protection of the State, 
and was a place for deposit, or warehouse of the precious metals, 
principally uncoined silver. The “mark banco,” or money of 
account, represented the 593 part of a metrical pound of fine silver. 
Any quantity of fine silver was received by the bank, and credited 
to the sender at the rate of 593 mark banco for one pound of fine 
silver, 1 p. mill (4 per cent.) being charged to the person who 
sold the silver to the bank. Accounts could only be opened by. 
a Hamburg citizen or corporation. In order to avoid any risk of 
loss, no silver was received below the fineness of ;%§3%, and every 
bar had to be assayed by a sworn assayer in the service of the bank. 
In this manner the payments to be made were merely transfers from 
one account to another by persons who kept an account at the bank. 
To transact their business they had either to appear personally or 
to be represented by an attorney, who brought the checks with a 
printed signature personally to the bank. Besides the business 
based on bar silver, the Hamburg. Bank also advanced bank money 
against silver coins, and in a limited way in gold, under carefal 
restriction and for a limited time only. These loans, however, could 
be renewed. The pledge itself could only be taken out by the 
person who took money for it, or by another one to whom it was 
formally transferred. 

About twenty years ago it was found that the existing system 
wanted elasticity, as the bank gave no facilities whatever, neither for 
credits nor discounts. ‘The currency, it will be observed, was a 
purely metallic one, the ‘“‘mark banco”’ being merely the represen- 
tative of an equal value of silver. But this arrangement, though 
perfect in itself, and presenting the safest form of currency, has 
not been able to save Hamburg from the troubles of a crisis. That 
of 1857 was even more intense in Hamburg than in London. 
We may hence observe how httle influence the form of currency 
may have either in creating, or in allaying, a commercial crisis. 
In 1856 two private banks were founded, the Vereins Bank and 
the Nord Deutsche Bank. The first has shares partly paid up, and 
a capital paid up of 450,000/., 150,000/. having been paid since 
December, 1871, the date of the balance sheet given below. The 
shares are at this time at a very considerable premium on the 
amount paid up. ‘The shares in the second are fully paid up. - The 
capital is 1,500,000/., and the shares also stand at a considerable 
premium. | 


A third bank, the Commerz and Disconto Bank, with fully 
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paid-up shares and a capital of about 600,000/., was established 
since the year 1869, and recently some other banks have com- 
menced business. All these banks are founded under enactments 
which provide that the liability of the shareholders is limited to the 
nominal amount of their shares. According to the latest law, 
40 per cent. of the shares must be paid up. With this the lability 
of the founders of such companies generally ceases. The audits of 
the accounts of these banks are entirely of a private nature, and are 
not verified by any public official. The banks have up to this time 
cleared with each other daily, settling the payments to be made to 
the other by transferring the balance to their account with the 
Hamburg Bank, in the same manner as our clearing bankers do by 
finally giving a cheque on the Bank of England. The Bank of 
Hamburg is required by law to publish a weekly statement of its 
accounts. The Vereins Bank and the Nord Deutsche Bank pub- 
lish their accounts monthly, in accordance with their statutes. 

I add the statements of the Bank of Hamburg, and the last: 
yearly balance-sheets of the Vereins and Nord Deutsche banks. 
For these, and for much of the information contained in this state- 
ment, I am indebted to the civility of Mr. J. H. Gossler, of Ham- 


burg. 
TABLE 27.—Position of Banks in Hamburg. 
[000’s omitted, thus £2,265, = £2,265,000.] 














12th October, 18th December, 
1872. 1872. 
£ £ 
POC Of BIEVER WV DAIS -.....c.se0rccceseenrroosorrsnns 2,205, 2,2,50,- 
Allowances against silver money ...........04+. 537s 62 ty, 
- gold PR Mee Tee Pie 30, 
BO27, 2,008, 





Balance Sheet of the “ Vereins Bank” in Hamburg, for the Fifteenth Year 
of its Business, ending 31st December, 1871. 











Activa (Assets). Passiva (Liabilities). 
£ 
“ Portefeuille,’” Hamburg bills 827, | Share capital paid-up ................ 300, 
= Foreign re 63, R i ; 
Account with Bank of Hamburg 227, eee Bee See ee eee 9» 
Da AGES OF CAS \.scsnsnnacthssevetocee De NORE GB conc -oonneyacetvesiecxsyonnsreune 67, 
Compon aecomnt *iis5..215..0.5760..48) ‘, ‘ 
Advances on securities... 184, | Interest due on ditto... 4 
Bank Premises, GC. .c...scssirnrsass.- 9, | Acceptances wees 79, 
SUMETY DEDEOIS, WC. onc. cvsnsorvonneoe 146, - 
Shares in the Vereins Bank at Me Sundry creditors ............ 996, 
OS a ater Ate sete ia 2: | Tr, 
PING EY Cy COC sa sas ach vac ncastreniean nds Be RR OEE Cn sc oneh dati Mhax cit utiaronste 45, 
t, 510, 1,510 
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Balance Sheet of the “ Nord-Deutsche Bank” in Hamburg, for the 
Fifteenth Year of its Business, ending 31st December, 1871. 


{000’s omitted.] 





AOTIVA. | PAssIva. 
£ rs 

Account with Bank of Hamburg 336, | Share capital..............essseeeeeee 1,500, 

Oe Series eeleote ce ae oc aeee 65, Endorsement ACCOUNT osesssseeerees 632, 

Local bill E De poeta cee. cece heats 684, 

oca. Ce ki Oa eee fovsignvonuee: 

omelgtaisg diet -isie acteae age auto 483, SPOHACIRCS «dof. J tsa ei vouteeets 93> 
Public funds and shares ..........:. 536, hatencete Qe) nc e.oshcrets 6, ; 

Ree j Brokerage accoutit | 4..::5..cgescagin. Ziy 

Advances against security ........ COO ie tee eee LE SEE eA TED SE 46, 

” without aged RG Ty 18 55 Deabiewme: uli sth! a el ee 14, 

Promises, Wes $2200 )2.. satcisstetdeveses 24,1 Deyiderd Secotatt S508. as. 189, 

2.005 By GG, 











Note.—The mark banco is converted at 1s. 6d. in this table. 





The statements of the Bank of Hamburg show how large a pro- 
portion of its holdings is of bar silver, and how small the quantity 
either of coined silver or of gold in its possession is. The balance 
sheets of the other banks show how large the proportion of reserve 
held, whether in cash or in account with the Bank of Hamburg, is to 
habilities. The banking business of Hamburg is at this time ina state 
of transition. The German Parliament has decided that all Germany 
should possess a gold standard, and Hamburg will have to give up 
its old system of a bank currency based on uncoined silver. The 
change came into effect on the 15th February, 1873; after that 
date the monetary system of Hamburg will be rix money in marks, 
150 of which will be equal to roo marks banco. These new marks 
are to be represented by the German thalers of 3-marks rix money 
each, which it is intended to convert into gold marks coined in 10 
and 20-mark pieces, gs. g}d. and 19s. 7d. I may mention here that 
these changes have come into effect within three days of the date of 
my reading this statement to the Society. The future banking 
arrangements of Hamburg may very probably take a different shape 
from those which I have described. 

It is understood that the Bank of Hamburg will endeavour to 
continue its business under the new system, but in such altered cir- 
cumstances it is difficult to imagine that it can find scope for a 
business such as it has hitherto carried on. The circulation being 
in future rix money, the well-known “mark banco” must disappear, 
with all its safety and convenience. It is to be hoped that the 
possessing the same currency with Germany may prove some com- 
pensation to the trade of Hamburg, and contribute to enlarged 
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mercantile transactions and continued prosperity. The value of the 
imports of Hamburg was for 1869 and 1870. 


TABLE 28.—Imports into Hamburg 1869 and 1870. 











1869, 1870.* 
£ £ 
Total imports into Hamburg.... 64,200,000 55,400,000 
Of which was received— | su 
From Great Britain .... HO» SOON TOS SekS 





* These particulars are taken from M.M. Block’s “ Annuaire de Economie 
* Politique,” 1872, p. 485. 





1870 was the year of the French war, during a considerable 
part of which the River Elbe was blockaded. I understand that 
the subsequent year shows a great increase over 1869, but I have 
been unable to obtain exact information as to amounts. 

The vast progress of the commerce of the city is shown by com- 
paring these sums with the average of the total imports, which were 


£ 
For the: Years: 1861=7 0 discssnssseeds Renee 56,600,000 
And for rik GO sci Sante antesacoss tine 39,700,000 


Note.—The thaler is converted at 3s, 


X VILI.—Conclusion, 


I have thus completed my survey of the banking arrangements 
of three countries besides our own. ‘They contrast well with each 
other as good examples of three different methods. In Denmark, 
where the occupation of the inhabitants is mainly agricultural, the 
banking system is perhaps less completely developed than in either 
Hamburg or Sweden. Hamburg presents an instance, now almost 
the last in Europe, of a State unimportant in apparent resources, 
without territory, without natural wealth, prospering as a great 
centre of the traffic of other nations. The old banking system was 
designed to facilitate the needs of an international commerce, such 
as the State carried on. ‘This object was very thoroughly attained 
under the method of business pursued by the Bank of Hamburg. 
We now see a fresh system springing up designed to meet the new 
needs of the time. The vigour with which these new arrangements 
have been carried out, promises well for the future commercial 
activity of Hamburg. In Sweden, entirely different requirements 
exist; a country with a large extent of territory, with a sparse 
population, and a rigorous climate, needs to retain every particle of 
wealth it can either create or collect; we find there a banking 
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system admirably adapted to preserve and to promote the prosperity 
of the country. ‘‘ Waste not, want not,” might be the motto of this, 
as it should be of every banking system. Care and caution are 
impressed on every part of the Swedish method of business. There 
is none of the recklessness which too often marks lands of greater 
trade, and of greater resources. The minute care with which the 
banking balance sheets are drawn up; the publicity given to the 
proceedings; the thorough attention to detail, the resolution to 
endeavour to protect the public in those matters in which it is least 
able to protect itself; all show a prudence and a foresight worthy of 
the highest praise. The Swedish balance sheets may be thought to go 
very minutely into detail; but it must be remembered that attention 
to detail is the life of business. The Swedish banking law deserves 
careful attention, especially those portions of it which are designed 
to prevent speculation in bank shares; and those which provide 
security for the note circulation. The form of association, also, is 
remarkably good—it is admirably designed to promote careful 
management in carrying on the business; and combines the best 
points of joint stock association and private partnership. The 
statute is well considered and clearly arranged; the experience of 
other nations has been carefully interwoven into its provisions. 

Of our own banking arrangements I need say but little, as they 
are so familiar to ourselves. I may fairly quote the old adage, “‘ To 
“‘ speak of the bridge as it bears you,” in this case. The banking 
system of the United Kingdom is, I believe, capable of considerable 
development, and capable also of some improvements which I trust 
it will shortly receive. It is one of which, as a whole, we may be 
justly proud. Beyond any question, the banking system, speaking 
generally, has greatly assisted the progress, husbanded the resources, 
and promoted the prosperity of the country. I have spoken of the 
banking system of the United Kingdom as a whole, but it is not a 
little remarkable that in the three different divisions of our own 
country, we find methods of conducting the business differing from 
each other quite as much as those of the three nations which I have 
selected for the purpose of comparison with ourselves. The largest 
ageregate of deposits beyond any doubt is in Hngland, but among 
the three portions of the United Kingdom, it is of Scotland alone 
that I can exhibit anything like a complete banking balance sheet. 
It is Scotland that has, relatively to its population, the greatest 
number of banking offices, and the greatest amount of deposits. It 
is Scotland that gives the greatest publicity to details. It is, hence, 
clear that publicity is a help and not a hindrance to banking business. 

It is much to be regretted that Sir Robert Peel did not in 1844 
prescribe a uniform plan of balance sheet for the joint stock banks of 
the United Kingdom, and require a uniform publication of accounts. 
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Sir Robert Peel’s reason was that no form could be devised which 
the fraudulent might not evade. This is true; still, a carefully con- 
‘sidered and well-designed form cannot but be of service, and, when 
universally adopted, would show what banks were, or were not, 
attending to the leading principles on which a banking business 
should be conducted. Recent legislation has in some degree repaired 
the omissions of 1844, as far as the limited liability banks are 
concerned, but still, as I have previously mentioned, a great diversity 
of practice prevails. 

I have spoken elsewhere of the Act of 1844, of what it has done, 
and of what it has not done so completely. It has very distinctly 
improved the basis of the Bank of Hngland note circulation, but it 
has not had as great an influence on the banking reserve. The effect 
which the bank note circulation of the country, speaking generally, 
has upon the money market, is obviously traceable to its influence on 
the banking reserve. Thus, what is now by far the least important 
part of the circulating medium, for, as | have shown, the note 
circulation is far smaller in amount than the gold circulation, 
and infinitely smaller than the circulation of money in cheques, 
becomes at times the most important part in its influence. Under 
these circumstances, considering how greatly deposit banking has 
extended, aud is lkely to extend in the United Kingdom, and how 
much London has become the banking centre of Hurope, it seems 
scarcely desirable to concentrate, more than is done at present, the 
increasing and varied demands which may arise from these causes 
on one single banking reserve. The existing country note cireula- 
tion might be, without difficulty, arranged in such a manner as to 
provide for the internal wants of the country. I have always 
recretted that in 1844 Sir Robert Peel did not employ the country 
note circulation, as he might have done, as a link to unite the 
country banks together. Had Sir Robert Peel, instead of aiming, 
as he did throughout, to extinguish the country note circula- 
tion, endeavoured to strengthen it; had he facilitated, instead of 
hindering, the transfer of the right of issue from one country bank 
to another; had he given greater freedom to the form of associa- 
tion, we should, I believe, before this time have seen a small 
but sufficient number of powerful banking institutions arise, formed 
in the best manner that such institutions can be formed, by the 
union of existing but separated banks into one well compacted body. 
Union is strength. From the union of existing materials, I believe 
that a banking system might be formed, with which for solidity and 
good management no other association could compare. 

The solidity and good management of the banking institutions of 
the country must always be matters of great moment to all classes 
and ranks in the community. In describing what exists, I have 
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throughout confined my observations to the practical side of the 
question. Throughout I have sought to avoid expressing any mere 
opinions unsupported by facts, and I have made as complete an 
analysis of facts as is possible. I have endeavoured to draw up a 
chart of the circulating medium—a map, if I may employ the 
expression, of those seas over which our commerce is carried, 
pointing out the position of the currents as well as of the shoals, 
which our progress may encounter in its course. I have also given 
an outline of some of the re-arrangements which that progress may 
require. It is probable that, should the extension of our trade 
continue, the course of our banking will experience a similar 
change, and require to be moulded according to the altered wants 
of the time. The need of strengthening the banking reserves of 
the country is obvious. It would also be very desirable that some 
central association should be formed by which the requirements of 
the business should be considered, and their regulation arranged ; 
by which also the advantages to be derived from the extension of 
business, as in the Scotch system, over a considerable area of the 
country, including districts differing in their character and require- 
ments, might be attained. These changes, though they may be 
necessary, will need great caution in their introduction. What is 
settled by custom must always be handled with the utmost care. 
Still, wherever progress exists, some readjustment, some alteration 
will be continually needed. In these matters, “‘ Time is the greatest 
‘innovator; and if time m its course alters things to the worse, 
‘and wisdom and counsel shall not alter them to the better, what 
‘““ shall be the end 2”? These are the words of one of the earliest, 
perhaps the ablest, of our English men of science, a man also of 
much practical experience in all the business of his time. Re- 
membering his sound advice, I trust we may bring the discussions 
on this important subject, on the due understanding of which the 
welfare of the country so largely depends, to a prosperous and 
successful issue. 


co 
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I.— Discussion on Mr. Palgrave’s Paper. 


Mr. NEwMARCH said it was quite true that more than twenty years ago he 
inflicted upon the Society a paper on banking, almost as long as Mr. Palgrave’s, 
and he was glad to find that the facts he had collected had proved of use in later 
years. He congratulated Mr. Palgrave on the luminous and concise way in which 
he had brought before the Society the material points in his paper, and was glad to 
find that a new labourer had entered upon the field of investigation, which he 
(Mr. Newmarch) had begun many years ago. He had on several occasions 
attempted to take up the thread of his inquiry, and he had collected sufficient 
materials for continuing his analysis between 1851 and the present time, but he 
had not had time to carry out his project. The subject was one which might be 
advantageously treated by several minds. He was happy to find that Mr. Palgrave’s 
researches had in the main confirmed the results arrived at twenty-three years ago. 
Without going into details, he accepted in the main the two chief conclusions which 
Mr. Palgrave had placed before them as regards bill circulation. There was no 
doubt that since 1851, or 1861, or even a later date, there had been an amazing 
expansion in the bill circulation of the country, including the foreign bill circulation. 
The foreign element was more than double the amount at which it stood twenty- 
two years ago. It was an element that would continue to increase, and it was 
attended with consequences which they were only just beginning to understand. 
- In one sense, as Mr. Palgrave suggested, it gave foreign countries a largely 
increased power over the London market, 7.e., over the reserve in the Bank of 
England, and it was one of those things that would necessarily lead to a radical 
revision of the legislation adopted in 1844-45. So far from its being a disadvantage 
to the country that it should become the focus and centre of great international 
financial operations, it was a positive advantage that we should avail ourselves of 
our insular position, the security of our laws, the immaculate character of our 
justice, and the extent of our freedom, in order to render London and England 
more and more the focus of the trade of the world. it had become so to a greater 
extent than any other place, and it would be wise to adopt our internal banking 
economy to the altered state of things, and to recognise the fact once for all that 
the reserve of the Bank of England was no longer a reserve held merely against 
domestic and internal wants, but a reserve for international purposes of the largest 
character, a lesson which for years past he had never ceased to inculcate. As 
regards the component parts of mere bank note circulation, that (as Mr. Palgrave 
admitted) was a smaller affair, and ought to become so. Thirty years ago all the 
great men of the day (excepting their own revered member Thomas Tooke, whose 
mind was too philosophical to be carried away by mere traditions) could not divest 
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themselves of the lessons which were supposed to have been read by the conse- 
quences of the great war when the country was drained of its capital almost to the 
last shilling. For money to be then left at a bank at interest was a circumstance of 
the greatest rarity. The banking resources consisted mainly of bank notes, and 
the question related entirely to the amount of such notes. The great crisis of 1826, 
which swept away nearly a hundred country banks, arose from an abuse of the 
internal circulation, and it was no wonder that it left behind it strong impressions 
and opinions that survived even to our own time. But soon after 1844, when the 
gold discoveries came prominently before the world, capital began to accumulate 
rapidly, and the whole character of banking, metropolitan and provincial, under- 
went a great change. Banks were no longer places for issuing 12. or 52. notes, but 
they became depositories of capital, which had found employment in the most 
profitable way, so that the mere circulation of bank notes had become almost 
insignificant, while the circulation of bills of exchange had enormously increased. 
In a rude state of society the only circulation possible was in the metals. When 
finance came to be a little better understood, the element of credit was introduced, 
banks were established, and a paper circulation followed. Then came the bill of 
exchange, which was the primum mobile of the commercial system. Then banks, 
instead of being mere shops for circulating notes, became depositories of capital, 
which capital was made the foundation of a still more extensive ramification of 
credit, in which the cheque played so important a part. By the set-off which took 
place in the Clearing House between 4 and 5 o’clock, a hundred millions a-day 
were disposed of without the intervention of coin or notes. This was a process 
that ought to be encouraged as much as possible, and which admitted of still larger 
development, especially in the direction of the smaller transactions now settled by 
coin or notes. It could be carried on in England under the most favourable circum- 
stances as compared with any other country. In France the political insecurity 
rendered the adoption of the English system of banking impossible; since bankers 
would not make themselves responsible for millions of deposits, not having forty- 
eight hours’ security against a revolution. The thing now to be attended to was 
not the mere circulation, but the variations in the demand for capital as indicated 
by the variations in the rate of interest. It was becoming obvious to every one 
that the state of the money market means the rate of interest and the state of 
credit as affected by that rate of interest. The ultimate regulating power was the 
bullion reserve, which, after all, was only found in possession of the Bank of 
England. It was right that there should be only one centre of bullion reserve. It 
was a great barbarism for bankers, provincial or metropolitan, to keep large quan- 
tities of gold and silver on their premises. If a country banker had a surplus 
which he could not usefully employ, he sent it to his London agent. If the 
London agent could not employ it in discounting bills or making advances, he sent 
it to his credit with the Bank of England. There was the ultimate bullion reserve, 
and upon the variations of that reserve depended the oscillations in the state of the 
money market. The great point, therefore, was, not to trouble about the fantastic, 
obsolete notions as to bank note circulation and the regulation of the currency, but 
to maintain at the Bank of England a sufficiently large reserve to meet the oscilla- 
tions produced by the trade of the country, regarding it as the centre of the com- 
merce of the world. It was impossible to carry on an enormous trade in this 
country, or anywhere else, without every now and then requiring that the precious 
metals should pass to a certain extent from one country to another; but happily, 
it was the tendency of modern times to diminish that most unprofitable of all 
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trades. Gold and silver were not like sugar or cotton or jute, upon which there 
was a profit to be made in passing from the producer to the consumer. The mere 
_ trade, therefore, in the passage of bullion from one country to another was some- 
thing to be deplored and deprecated; still it was sometimes necessary, as when 
there were foreign loans to be negotiated, or foreign advances made, or when there 
was a failure in some particular commodity. Therefore there must be a central 
reserve where gold and silver could be had immediately ; so that in the event of a 
telegram being received at 11 o’clock the bullion might be invoiced and consigned 
before half-past 11 o’clock. Telegraphic communication had impressed an entirely 
new character upon the trade of the country. Thirty years ago, when an order for 
bullion was received, say from Paris, the bullion merchant could turn round at: his 
leisure and make inquiries. That would not do in the present day ; orders must be 
attended to immediately ; therefore the question of the central reserve was more 
vital than ever it was. The idea of withdrawing any quantity of coin from the 
active circulation of the country was absurd ; you could no more accomplish it than 
you could reach the moon. Mr. Palgrave had referred to the presence among us 
of large foreign banking institutions. Some persons looked upon them with 
jealousy, but he (Mr. Newmarch) welcomed them. We could not have too many 
of them. Why did they come among us? First, for their own benefit; but they 
could not benefit themselves without doing us good. They introduced capital, skill, 
and intelligence, and that was the kind of competition we should desire. This 
country was strong, not because it had any particular monopoly, but because it did 
and dared more than any other country in the world. The presence of intelligent 
foreigners among us, bringing with them new modes of thought and action, was 
an undoubted advantage. No doubt they sometimes embarked in enterprises 
which others might think venturesome, but on the whole nothing could be more 
satisfactory than the career of those great foreign institutions in London. The 
influence of these institutions, as well as of the powerful banks connected with our 
colonies, was as yet but imperfectly understood; he believed that that influence 
affected the London money market and English finance even to a greater extent 
than Mr. Palgrave had stated. 

Mr. FREDERICK HENDRIKS said that we were looking with increasing jealousy 
at the proportion of bullion reserve to banking capital and deposits. That after 
all was a commercial question. ‘The figures given, however, were rather reassuring 
on that point. In 1851, according to Mr. Newmarch’s estimate, the capital and 
deposits of banks in the United Kingdom amounted to 260,000,000l.; and in 
1872, according to the able analysis of Mr. Palgrave, to 828,000,000l., a difference 
of 568,000,000l., showing an increase of 218 per cent. In 1851 the amount of 
bullion and coin was 40,000,000/., and in 1872 it had increased to 131,000,0001., 
an increase of 227 per cent. So that the increase of bullion and coin had more 
than kept pace with the increase of capital and deposits. In fact the increase was 
almost in the exact ratio of the increase in the imports and exports of the United 
Kingdom. It was very reassuring, that in the midst of all this expanded industry 
and all these changed circumstances, a strict regard had been kept to the amount 
of bullion and coin. Certainly the conditions of the problem were altered. There 
was the greater danger, pointed out by Mr. Seyd, from the foreign element having 
so largely permeated our market. The great question was how to regulate with 
greater accuracy the effect of these drains, by some amended legislation upon the 
Bank Act, a subject which had recently been brought before this Society in a paper 
by Mr. Seyd. Mr. Palgrave had taken a simile from the waters of the Rhine; he 
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(Mr. Hendriks) would take a more homely illustration from the different inventions 
with regard to the movement of a watch. There was first the horizontal move- 
ment, which might be compared to the system in the Bank of England before the 
Act of 1844, where everything connected with the proportion of bullion to issue 
went on according to the discretion of the directors. That plan, although it might 
be called somewhat antiquated, had been continued in France with considerable 
success, and it might be suitable to a country where the trade was not exposed to 
so many disturbing influences as was the vast commerce of this kingdom. The 
amended plan of the Act of 1844 might be termed the lever system, a great deal 
turning in that, our present system, round the large amount, 15,000,000/., of the 
** fiduciary account,” as Mr. Seyd had called it, which meant the only circulation 
allowed to be issued as against Government securities in contradistinction to issues 
upon bullion. The system wanted to correct what he should call the “ compensating 
balance” system—which was required to modify the effect of the present, frequent, 
and inconveniently sudden changes in the rate of discount. That of course was a 
matter of great difficulty, and upon which there would be naturally much diversity 
of opinion. Mr. Newmarch had always advocated the retention of a much larger 
amount of bullion permanently in the Bank. Others had recommended some 
system which should expand and contract automatically. Mr. Seyd’s plan, as 
explained in his paper read to this Society in December last, might, perhaps, be too 
complicated in the working, but the concurrence of opinion seemed to be in favour 
of some change of that kind. Whoever invented a plan at once simple and 
effective, would confer a great benefit on the community at large. 

Mr. Ernest SEyD said they must all be grateful to Mr. Palgrave for his lucid 
statement. It showed the satisfactory state of our trade, and it cast a light on our 
general policy in regard to bill business; it might also perhaps raise a question 
whether we might not here and there introduce an improvement. Aceording to 
Mr. Palgrave’s statement the imports amounted to 303,000,000/., while the foreign 
bills amounted to 507,000,000/. The greater proportion of the difference of 
200,000,000/, were bills drawn for import into foreign countries through credits 
granted here, in the East Indies, and other colonies; so-called “open credit” or 
“documentary ” bills drawn upon London. That again was a satisfactory proof 
of our banking power. But it was a curious discrepancy that for our exports we 
only drew an amount stated by Mr. Palgrave at 73,000,000/. What was the 
cause of this, and what were its bearings in a national and economical point of 
view ? Manufacturers and merchants in Birmingham and Manchester, shipping 
goods to foreigners, could receive payment by drawing bills on foreign debtors, or 
by means of remittances. For quickly settling the account, drawing bills was the 
best method and the cheapest; but the manufacturers insisted upon remittances 
simply because they did not know how to draw bills of exchange, or what to do 
with them. Further, English bankers discouraged the foreign bill business, because 
they did not know how to manage it. Some merchants and manufacturers had 
learned to draw bills in foreign currency ; others drew in sterling, the exchange to 
be fixed by endorsement, but these were unsatisfactory and often led to disputes. 
Clean foreign bills drawn in foreign currency were more saleable than hybrid bills 
drawn in sterling by endorsement. The foreign bills were equal to our own in 
security. 

Mr. NewM4RkCH remarked upon an observation made by Mr. Frederick Purdy, 
that the manufacturer did not like to take upon himself the risks of exchange. 
«« My business,” he said, “is to make engines or calico, and I understand what I 
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am going to do if I am to be paid in English money. I do not understand foreign 
exchanges, the result of which may be that 1ood. to-day may be only 952. by the 
time my contract is run out.” 

Mr. PauGRavE in replying, stated that he had not referred to foreign banks 
as competitors whom we should desire to exclude, he had alluded to them as a new 
element in banking arrangements for which necessary provision should be made. 
As fresh elements in our banking system arose, they culled for «a strengthening of 
our reserves. Provided this were done, these additions might afford valuable 
assistance to the commerce of the country. 


Il.— Underwriters’ Statistics. 


From the Lconomist:— 


“We are glad to see that Mr. Henry Jeula is supplying so many good 
arguments for the expediency of assisting the conduct of marine insurance business 
by means of statistics of losses. The essence of insurance is to strike an 
average of losses, and the underwriter in marine insurance, if his business is to be 
a solid one at all, must contrive to have a premium which will be equal to the 
average loss, and leave him a profit besides. In fixing the premium he will, of 
course, take into account the value of the interest or profit he may make on the 
money which the business will give him the use of, but the object must be distinctly 
kept in view. Asa proof that statistics are possible, Mr. Jeula gives the following 
table of results obtained from the dissection of about 23 millions of liability upon 
sailing vessels, and about 2$ millions of liability upon steamers, in “lines” of say 
from 100/. to 150/. each to the end of 1870 inclusive— 





Average Percentage upon Liability of Losses and 
Claims with Discounts. 


Twelve Years’ Thirteen Fourteen | Hifteen Years’ 





















































Years’ Years’ 
Average. Average. Average, Average. 
Sailing Vessels— 
Outward bound ......:......:.00. 1°50 1°46 1°46 1°50 
MEV TOWLE 5 Fai cesecescacoosese 1'88 1'go 1°85 1°86 
EB os 8 vse Saet ass 1°69 1°68 1°65 1°68 
Steamers— 
Outward bouiid ......s.005-00 0°43 O'F“41 0°41 0°42 
PPOMMOWETE “yy 6 ceiscnzesnnnsersnres 0°41 0°40 0°48 0°47 
Mica a isovassesoskeo bee 0°42 0°40 0°44: 0°44. 








From this it follows that the maximum annual variation of loss did not amount to 
tod. per cent. The proper course, as Mr. Jeula suggests, would be to classify the 
risks according to goods, ships, seasons, and voyages, and the great insurance 
companies, at least, ought to have ample means of obtaining good statistics. They 
might very usefully get together combined offices’ experience tables on the model of 
the similar tables of the life assurance companies. The objections are that statistics 
are of no use, for the practical premium is determined by competition, and voyages 
are continually changing, the change caused by the Suez Canal being employed as 
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an illustration. But the objections do not come to much. In spite of competition 
the existence of good statistics would circulate a real knowledge among under- 
writers of what the premiums ought to be, and would have a real effect in keeping 
them at a proper level. The more prudent companies and underwriters would be 
quite certain to act upon their knowledge, and it would become discreditable to 
take much lower premiums. As to the changes of voyages, of course all such 
changes must be taken into account ; but there is a sufficiency of established routes 
to make the statistics which it is possible to compile apply to the great bulk 
of insurance business. As steam business increases so will the number of regular 
routes, and there is thus a prospect of increasing certainty in the business, if the 
companies and Lloyd’s will only take the trouble to compile the statistics.” 


IIl.— Agricultural Returns of the United States. 


From the American Correspondent, 14th January, of the 7imes:— 


“The Department of Agriculture at Washington has issued its December report. 
The crop of Indian corn of the United States is stated at 1,100,000,000 bushels, 
of greater value and better quality than usual. The highest average corn yield per 
acre was in Iowa, 40°8 bushels. Minnesota, California, and Texas gave the highest 
wheat average—18°7 and 18°5 bushels. California was the highest in rye—z29'1 
bushels ; Nebraska in oats— 4o bushels, also in barley—31°6 bushels, and in buck- 
wheat—27'1 bushels; and lowa in potatoes—133 bushels. In cotton Texas gave 
the highest average yield per acre, South Carolina coming next. The crop of 
cotton in the United States for 1872 is estimated at the same figure as in the last 
previous report of the Department, 3,450,000 bales of 465lbs. each. In ten cotton 
States there were 8,482,905 acres in cotton, showing an average yield of 188-7]b. 
per acre. The season is regarded as having been unpropitious, owing to local 
drought and insect depredations. The aggregate hay crop of the country is stated 
at 24,000,000 tons—a slight increase. The winter wheat is said to look well 
wherever the soil is in good tilth. Of the last Californian wheat crop, thousands 
of sacks are said to remain unthrashed in the fields, the store-houses being all full 
and no storage available, while not half ships enough are available at San Francisco 
to carry the wheat away, though freights are double those of last year. Silk 
culture is reported as quite successful at Utah, while jute culture is obtaining a 
foothold in several Southern States, the staple being reported equal to Indian jute. 
California raised 1,000 bales of cotton last year.” 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Enea oe 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
MARRIAGES—QvaARTER ENDED SEPTEMBER, 1872. 


BIRTHS anp DEATHS—Qvarrer ENDED DrcEemMBER, 1872. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriages, Birtus, and DEatus, returned in the 
Years 1872-66, and in the QuARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1872-66 :—Numbers. 











Weers 4 ..3c.. 7D. WA. "710. 69, 68. "61; 66. 
Marriages No. — 190,015 | 181,655 | 176,970 | 176,962 | 179,154| 187,776 
BCBS iensxxs », | 824,646 | 797,143 | 792,787) 773,381 | 786,858 | 768,349 | 753,870 
Deaths .... ,, | 492,065 | 515,096| 515,329 | 494,828 | 480,622 | 471,073 | 500,689 


QuARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1872-66. 


(1.) Marriaces :—Nuinbers. 





Qrs. ended "72, “eT, 70, 69, 68, 67, 66. 

last day of |--————_ |__| ———__— qc tc“_ \ cre — 
March........ No.| 40,557 | 36,229 | 36,455 | 37,752 | 36,696 | 36,441 | 37,579 
‘a » | 50,197 | 48,652 | 46,720 | 48,202 | 45,364 | 45,589 | 48,577 
September ,, | 49,806 | 46,636 | 43,900 | 43,978 | 43,509 | 44,086 | 46,257 





December ,, — 58,498 | 54,580 | 52,038 | 51,393 | 53,038 | 55,363 








Qrs. ended 72, “hi; | "70, 69. 68, 67, 66. 
last day of § |—————_—|———_— |__| ____— |—_____|—_—_"—__|""——_ 
March......... No. | 208,737 | 209,787 | 206,366 | 203,775 | 198,584 | 194,763 | 196,753 
1 ee ,», | 208,711 | 200,877 | 203,615 | 188,618 | 202,839 | 199,660 | 192,437 
September ,, | 201,105 | 192,986 | 192,521 | 190,394 | 192,583 | 190,782 | 179,086 


December ,, | 206,093 | 193,493 | 190,285 | 190,594 | 192,852 | 183,144 | 185,594 





(III.) Drarus :—Numbers. 








Qrs. ended 79., "71, "70, 69, 68, 67, 66. 
last day of = |—————_| ——_ qx“ cm\cree—\cr 
March........ No. | 134,992 | 138,603 | 143,773 | 133,096 | 119,676 | 134,008 | 188,136 
FBO chevnn, y» | 120,914 | 120,870 | 121,128 | 118,947 | 110,010 | 112,355 | 128,551 
September ,, | 118,786 | 121,236 | 124,297 114,644 | 130,482 | 108,513 | 116,650 
December ,, | 117,373 | 184,387 | 126,181 | 128,141 | 120,454 | 116,197 | 117,352 
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of Marriages, Birtus, and Deratus, per 1,000 PERSONS 


Livine in the Years 1872-66, and the QUARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1872-66 :—General Ratios. 




























































































VRARS ecard Lien anne. Th, "10; 69. 68. ‘Cie 66. 
Estmtd. Popln. 

of England 

om eh pe 235075) — | 22,760, | 22,457, | 22,165, | 21,882, 21,608, |21,343, 

in middle o 

each Year.... 
— \ — | 167 | 16-7 | 162 | 160 | 16-2 | 166 | 176 
BEGBIS csccbesaivned So°7 |) 38% 35°0 |. 86°38 || S49 | 86:0 | 856 | So8 
DOGth ss ,.ic0hdraaes 21°3 Baa 22°6 23°0 22°3 22°0 21°8 | 23°5 

QuaRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1872-66. 
(I.) Persons Married :—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qre. ended | 98-0 |spocq |. Ariel x0. | emcees) er | 68. 

last day of va “ * = 
Mareh s.ccasscecri 14°1 13°8 12°9 13°2 13°8 13°5 13°7 14°3 
DUOMO cts ssa 17°5 16°9 7 16°7 15°6 16°6 16°9 18°3 
September ........ 17-1 | 163 | 163 | 15:5 | 15-7 | 15:8 | 16-2 | 17-2 
December ......... — 19°8.| 20°4 | 19°2 | 18:6 | 186.) 19°56 | 206 

(II.) Brrrus :—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qrs.ended | '72. |sgom | ‘7 | °70. | 769. | *68. | ’e7. | ’66. 

last day of = wcll aeeteees Seale = 
Marcy. c..40....008 36°3 37°O 37°4 37°3 S7°3 36°4 36°6 | 37°4 
MP UUAG Sag ccd Rcoavnds 36°3 3673 35°4 36°4 84°1 37°2 37°1 36°2 
September ......... 34°6 | 34°1 33°6 1 84-0 | S41 | 34°90 1: 35°0 1 S33 
December ........ 35:4 | 340 | Say | O86 1) S41 | -S5°O 718356 5) S25 

(IIt.) Deatus:—Ratio per 1,000. 

Oper ended | OT9. Tien on fA | eT ee ee ee 

last day of 3 2 oe a a | 
Beare sy andexsscenest 23°5 a6 2 24-7 | 26°0 | 24e4 1 Bio 1) Ben) Be: 
PEt eee SOA: 21-0 | 21°8 | 2h3 ) 21°6) | 2h 4 20 1) Boor ea 
September ........ 20°4 | arta 1°20) 1 220° | 205 ge | tee lee 
December ........ 20°2 22°4 | 238°4 | 22°38 22'9 4 21°38 |) 23 | 218 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consots, Provisions, PAupErism, and TEMPE- 
RATURE in each of the Nine QuaRTERS ended December, 1872. 
































il 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Averag _ Rai, A g Pauperism. 
Average Average Be ee Ta ol Prices et | 
Price | “sate of t the Metropolit Potatoes 
quarere] PH Joctane| whene | * Beaguomtm | Tea | Quatny Average of ean 
of Le (by the Carcase), pec!) relieved on the Tem- 
ending at England pee with the Mean Prices. Das last day of each week. | pera- 
Wea: Dis-— | Dashnd (== 1 Waterside [+ ¥-) 40 nt btn: 
Coatly. ue Beef. Mutton. ees In-door, | Out-door. 
1870-| “& $2 80d, V doa. G1 id. d.'d.| sis. s. ° 
Dec. 31| 928 | 2°5 | 50 1] 5—7} | 54—8 50—90 | 150,729 | 802,291 | 41°6 
62 63 40 
1871 
Mar.31| 923 | 2°7 | 53 7 | 5—72 | 54—72 | 75—100 | 160,984 | 878,892 | 40°2 
6% 65 87 
June 80} 933 | 2°5 | 59 9 | 54—72 | 53—83 | 51—76 | 140,338 | 805,519 | 51°5 
65 7 63 
Sept.30| 932 | 2:2 | 57 9] 53—8 | 53—9 60—77 | 132,065 | 769,482 | 61°3 
6E 73 68 
Dec. 81} 93 4°2 | 56 3 | 5—72 | 53—84 | 75—104 | 140,955 | 758,474 | 41°8 
3 6% 89 
1872 
Mar.31] 924 | 3°0 | 55 4] 5—7% | 53—83 | 80—120 | 149,599 | 776,793 | 43°6 
3 73 100 
June80| 92% | gto | 56 8 | 54—7% | 6—8} | 124-150] 134,412 | 724,463 | 52°8 
63 4% 127 
Sept.30| 924 | 3°5 | 58 11 | 52—8 | 64—9% |105—133] 126,377 | 681,987 | 61°1 
62 oS 11g 
Dee. 31} 922 | 5°9 B57 3 | 53—8 6—83 | 153—187} 138,648 | 675,598 | 45°3 
6g 74 170 





C.—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 
of the Population in the Eleven Divisions of England. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 


















































oa Ten Years, dhtae acuae 1972. Quarters ending 
pe Sept. + Dec. March.| June. | Sept. Dee. 
Hnegland and Wales ...........0...... 22, 211 | 23°4 || 23°5 | 21°0 | 20°4 | 20°2 
; Uae! S07 0) (0) 1s et ee Oe Re! 24°3 22°9 | 25°8 24°0 | 20°7 | 21°4 | 19°8 
11. South-Eastern counties ....). 19°! LSI PEGA 922) 17°02 Pake' OD | L6°2 
111. South Midland _,, Lh 20% 18°7 | 19°9 || 20°8 | 18°4 | 18°3 | 18:0 
Iv. Eastern counties ..............+. 2O°% QO TE 20°S Bie | AGS 17'S | Ash 
v. South-Western counties ....) 19°9 Ni One eee.) ASE) 161 ges 
vi. West Midland Me aly Bats 19°3 | 23°4 22°9-| 21°1 | 19°6 |. 20°83 
vir. North Midland ,, oa = O88 19°5 | 21°3 Bhe9 | 213 | Bia | LOS 
vit. North-Western _,, sell BOR 25°0 | 27°9. || 26°6 | 23°8 | 24°0 | 23:8 
PX. SORES HITS 5 fea csseesterstenrnart 24° 22°8 | 24°5 || 25°56 | 23°7 | 23°9 | 22°5 
x. Northern counties ............ 22°F 27-6. |- 20-8 oes ) 238 \- 20907 | O98 
xt. Monmouthshire and Wales} 21°6 UFO 21-7 [2329 |-21°9° | "18"0) (199 


CR aE SS 8 ee ae SS a ae eet ee eee Le ee ee 
Note.—The rates of mortality in this table have been calculated on populations based upon the recently 
enumerated numbers, and wili not therefore correspond with those published in previous returns. 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—ANNUAL RatTE of MorTaLity per 
1,000 cx Town and Country Districts of ENeLanp in each Quarter of the 
Years 1872-70. 





Population Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
Area Enumerated. eats in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute ae ag 
a) 
AgECE. 1871. 91872.-\.202" 1 1871. 


62-71. 








—_—){————< 


In 181 Districts,and June HOBOS | 29%, | 20°83) | 27°7 
58 Sub-districts, June .4.1 22-6 | -23°4 | 230 1922-7 
comprising the 8,287,151 | 12,900,297 Sept. ..... 23°0 | 23°8 | 24°0 | 23°9 
Chief Towns........ LDee.. ....| 22°0 25° | 26°4 | 24°83 























Near: ..:.| 23:3: }%5*o: | Zo-O | 247 














Yeap...) 186 | 1927 | 29:5 4 (2056 











In the remaining | Dis- March ..| 20°9 | 22°6 | 21°9 | 24°07 
tricts and Sub-districts | | J 18-9 12 191 20°1 
of England and Wales, 34,037,732 g 8 UNE. oz: 19 
ome onion ) ) 9,003,511 Sept. ....) 17°70 | 17°6 | 17-4 | 191 
pa ka a Pocus Pe Dee. | 17°7 #828 7+ 89° 10994 


Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three months April, 
May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year, 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been 
made in the calculations, also for the difference between 865 and 365°25 days, and 366 and 365'25 days in leap year. 





E.—Special Town Table:—Porunation; Brrtus, Deatus; Mean TEMPERATURE and 
RaInFAuu in the Fourth Quarter of 1872, in Twunty-One Large Towns. 














- : Annual Rate M Rainfall 
epulnonin| in | Dn" | to1,000 Living dusing | Temperature] in 
: WwW ¢ . 1e ‘ 
Cities, &e. the ans ee Ra get as ending 98th Dec. 13 Weeks 18 Weeks 
the Year | 28th Dec., | 28th Dee. Say ending 
i , ee 28th Dec., | 28th Dec., 
1572. 1872. | 1879. | Births. | Death. | 1972.” | 1872, 
Total of 21 townsin U.K.) 7,393,052 | 68,034 | 42,400 36°9 23°0 43°77 12°54 
Londen (2th eee 3,311,298 | 29,010 | 16,336 35" 19°8 45°5 11°20 
Portamewblacsciscevcevcvsevsiness eae 94:7 562 32°9 19's 45°2 14°45 
IN GWG Exc cnet Wore erated 81,105 656 516 32°5 25°65 43°5 10°94 
eer cuncsaseatinsa Ruse mactoadc® 186,428 1,609 933 34:6 20°E <2 ne 
Wolverhampton............... 69,268 674, 421 389°1 24°4 43°2 12°62 
Borie). 5...5a- ops apres 350,164 | 38,608 2,223 41°4: 25s 440 13°nS 
BOYCE i caiettccesanneiiannsananiina 99,143 | 1,030 604. 41:7 24:5 43°4, a 
Nottingham  j../1.....a002 88,225 766 497 34°8 22°6 43°4, 10°09 
DAW OPA cess ininiansnnsonn sna 499,897 | 4,742 2,201 38'1 26°4 4.4°3 13°Et 
Manchester ...305522...-.g0s 352,759 | 38,441 2,563 39-2 29°2 en a 
Before tt kedatan awe 127,923 1,352 807 42°3 Zeta 43 °2 tase 
Oldiiany %,6.A.0% er okt 84,004 816 750 39°0 35% = at 
Bradford i. gcken tev edecee ES1,720. | 1,532 QI5 40°5 24°2 447 12°22 
Teds Qos, deat teraebieentes 266,564 | 2,806 1,834 42°3 29°6 44°1 11°F 
Sheffield 7 2.;.podnetenecqccnoanes 247,847 2,662 1,471 43°1 ao3 _43°5 13°06 
5 Era Pea een ae oa Re ore 124,976 1,243 807 39°9 25°9 42°7 II°1y 
Summerland... sawsmane omer 100,665 | 1,210 646 |* 48°2 25°8 Bs als 
Newcastle-on-Tyne _........ 130,764 | 1,340 855 41°1 26°2 — Bs 
Pdi burs aspect une ses 205,146 | 1,572 £114 30°8 21°8 41°9 13°95 
GAAS COWS accccbincousesasneponeentss 489,136 | 5,018 354.00 41°2 27°5 41°8 15°66 


aati ne sc asvaiere eens 310,665 | 2,000 1,855 25°8. 24°0 43°7 12°47 
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F.— Divisional Table:-—Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 30th 


September, 1872-70; and Birtas and Dearus in Quarters ended 
31st December, 1872-70. | 





i Q 3 4 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA PoPULATION, 80th September. 
in SZ 


(England and Wales.) Ne eine 


(Persons.) 1872. 1871. 1870. 





a | a | 


No. No. No. No. 
Eneaw. & WatsEs....Totals| 37,324,883 | 22,704,108] 49,806 | 46,636 | 43,909 


ge 6 Gy ee ere er 47,997 | 3,251,804 | 8,892 8,572 7,887 
11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 2,166,217 35830 3,752 3,572 
tI. South Midland........ 3,201,290 | 1,442,567 2,521 2,229 2,239 
BV I SGCEE. cs. 0ccapetanccesore 3,214,099 | LZi8.207 1 1,953 1,811 1,772 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,879,898 | 3,294 3,159 3,121 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,862,732 } 2,720,003 5,892 5,401 5,090 
vit. North Midland........ 3,543,397 | 1,406,823 2,419 2,527 2,470 

vir. North-Western........ 2,000,227 | 3,388,370 ]| 9,043 8,455 7,718 
tx Voausbire™..3.2)2:.:... 3,654,636 | 2,895,299 | 5,438 5,347 4,872 
Ree INOFENE RB 3. scceczseess 3,492,322 | 1,414,066 | 3,390 2,835 2,765 


xI. Monmthsh. & Wales} 5,218,588 | 1,420,804 2,854 2,521 2,408 








7 8 9 10 11 ae as 
BIRtTHs in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 


DIVISIONS. 8lst December. 38lst December. 


England and Wales. PE ae eee 
(England and Wales.) 1872. | 1871. | 1870. | 1872. | 1871. | 1870. 








No. No. No. No. t No. No. 
ENGLD. & WALES.... Totals | 206,093 | 193,493 | 190,026 117,373 |134,387 | 126,049 





E DIOUAOW. csssvstessenncnee: 29,010 | 27,889 | 27,670 | 16,336 | 20,991 | 19,339 
11. South-Hastern ........ 17,629 16,987 | 16,465 9,024 | 9,663 | 10,402 
rt. South Midland........ 12,446 | 11,610 | 11,533 | 6,649 | 7,239 | 7,641 
PV PU ABOU diese caldsincieave 10,038 9,374: 9,289 5,615 | 6,898 | 6,168 
v. South-Western ........ 14,342 | 14,051 | 13,512 | 8,460 | 10,002 | 10,051 
vi. West Midland ........ 25,676 | 23,921 | 23,077 | 14,427 | 16,082 | 14,126 
vir. North Midland........ 12,584 | 12,180 | 11,867 | 6,911 | 7,558 | 7,305 

vitr. North-Western........ 33,672 | 30,656 | 29,960 | 20,676 | 23,899 | 22,026 
BR) NOPE SAVO 5. 600c00.50000 23,705 | 21,869 | 21,995 }13,907 | 14,830 | 14,369 
Ki ONGLOMOIIG ..0.pucoheoncess 14,904 | 18,800 | 13,225 | 8,172 | 9,956 | 7,461 


x1. Monmthsh. & Wales| 12,087 | 11,656 | 11,433 | 7,196 | 7,769 | 7,161 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended December, 1872. 


[Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., &e.] 





1872. 


Months. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


Mean 


1872. 


Months. 












































Temperature of 





















































































; Weight 
Elastic 
of Vapour 
wi ; a 
ubie Fost 
Mapone. of Air. 
Diff. Diff. 
from from 
Thames} Mean ae Mean cet 
31 31 
Years Years 
In. : In. Gr. Gr. 
299 |—015 | 38°4 | —0°3 
964 1+°017 | 3°71 | 4+0°3 
244 | +°023 | 2°8 | +0°2 
265 | +°008 | 3°1 | +0°1 
Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 


Air, Evaporation.| Dew Point. D aie eins m 
Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from 
. Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of oe age of Mean. age of Mean. age of 
101 31 31 31 
Years. | Years. Years. Years. Years. 
° > ie] ° ° re) oO oO ° ° 
| 47°38 | —1°8 | —2°5 | 46°5 | —1°89 45°0 | —1°2] 15°6 | +0°8 
| 45°3 | +3°0 | +1°7 § 43°6 | 42°39 41°7 | 42°25 10°0 | —1°7 
| 42°9 | +3°8 | 42°77 41-4 | 42°77 89°7 | 42°87 8°3 | —1°2 
| 45°3 | 1-7 | 40-6 | 43-8 | +1-1] 429 | 41-3] 11-3 | -0-7 
Degree Reading Weight of a 
of of Cubic Foot Daily 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. Hout 
zontal | 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Move- 
from from from ment 
Mean. re Mean. ct Mean. of the 
3] 2) Air. 
Years. Years 
Tw, |) ling Miles. 
91 + 4 $29°533 | —-171 234 
87 | — 1 }29°511| —°252 416 
88 O 429-413 | — -397 346 
Mean 
+ 1 429-486 382 


Number of Nights 








it was Sa 

est 
Be- Read- 

At or | tween ing 

below} 30° at 
30°. | and Night 

40°, 
° 

10 14 25 °4 
6 19 26°8 
8 19 ile) 

















Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 
that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





The mean temperature of October was 47°°8, being 1°8 lower than the 
average of the preceding 101 Tere and lower than in any year back to 1850, when 
the value recorded was 4'7°-0 


The mean temperature of November was 45°3, being 3°-0 higher than the 
average of the preceding 101 years, and higher than in any preceding year since 
1863 (45°°7) and then again to 1857 (45°°8). 


The mean temperature of December was 42°-9, being 3°-8 higher than the 
average of the preceding 101 years, higher than in the years 1869-71, but lower 
than in 1868, when 46°:0 was recorded., 


The mean high day temperatures were respectively 1°-9 and 2°-0 higher than 
their averages in November and December, but 1°8 lower in October. 


The mean low night temperatures were higher than their averages in November 
and December by 3°°7 and 3°:2 respectively, but lower in October by 2°7. 


Therefore the days and nights were cold in October, and warm in November 
and December. 
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H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 31st December, 1872. 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Mean | Mean 
Mean ; ; 
~ Pressure of | Highest} Lowest | Range |Monthly| Daily ae Mean 
AES Dry Air | Reading} Reading] of Tem-f Range | Range | ee Degree 
OF reduced | of the | of the |perature] of of |? an of Hue 
STATIONS. fonse Thermo-|Thermo-) inthe } Tem- |; Tem- of ie where 
Level of dir. | midity. 
the Sea, | meter. | meter. Quarter.fperature.|perature. 























a 














in. ° ° ° ° oO 

Gruernsey............00. 29379 | GSS |. 34°5 | 29°0 | 21:3 | 7°38 | 49°0 | 86 
WEPORNe Soci, 29 394 | 64°2 | 26°2 | 88:0 |] 29°6 | 11°8 | 46°1 |] 92° 

Barnstaple ............ 29346 | 65:0 | 27:0 | 88:0 | 29°8 | 10°1 | 47°4 | 88 

Royal Observatory} 29°391 | 66°6 | 27°1 | 39°5 | 31°8 | 11°3 | 45°38 | 89 

ROVshOt iiei.ccci sins 29 °219 | 65°6 | 27°3 | 38°3 | 30°3 | 12:4 |, 44:4 91. 

NOR WACHE WAi.cc.c0c. 5. 29386 165-0 | 27-6 |-37°S 1 38°7 | 11:2) 43-9 | 92 

TEST 10 01 29 -329 | 64°0.| 30°5 | 33°5 | 28°0 | 9°8 | 46°1 | 82 

BY oo saaccsarkes cavves 29-351 | 61:0 | 26°0 | 35°0 | 29°3 | 10°2 | 48°8 90 

Stonyhurst ............ 29 343 | 61°9 | 24°5 | 37°41 30°6 | 9°7 | 48°7 | 87 

TOO OSs eeeste big un Svhanens 29361 | 64:0 | 27:0 | 37:0 | 82:0 | 10°8 | 44°0 | 85 

North Shields........ 29 390 | 67°0 | 26:2 | 40°8 | 28:9 | 9°5 | 43°41] 85 

10 1l 12 13 14 15 16 ue 18 
WIND. ; ree RAIN. 
NaMzEs fee a oe Te Amount 
OF Mean Relative Proportion of of ph Hers 
timated: |e SE ats of Days 
STATIONS, Sees aath ee A é & Cloud. oh wel Collected. 

in. 
UEENBOY.... cen. scsae: 1°8 4 4 | 12 (5% 10 [1 6°% 80 25 *24 
CPSORNE cs ccscdssessces. O'l 4, 3 | 14 9 6°9 67 16°34 
Barnstaple ............ ¥°r 5 4 - PTL UST: 4c8 78 19 36 
Royal Observatory} 0°7 5 4 {11 ee i 67 11°32 
172), (5) eee --- —|/—}—|]— 6°9 ral 9°55 
IN GWAC baked} Anand —— 4 Diet ots dio 8 a 55 10°90 
Llandudno ............ 1°0 7 3 6 15 6°5 66 17 ‘62 
EPPS R00 IES _ 6 oy LE 9 — 67 10°70 
Stonyhurst ............ — 5 10 10 eee 89 14°79 
006 | i bE 8 7 12 8-2 78 11 ‘56 
North Shields........ 1°8 8 4, Z 11 eee 71 14°53 


am aamammamaaaaaaamnaa nema 
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Notrt.—About Scotland. 
I.—Serial Table. 
II.—Special Average Table. 
T1I.—Bastardy Table. 


TV .— Divisional Table. 


*,* The Registrar-General for Scotland has been unable to supply the 
particulars for these tables, in consequence of the printers’ strike in that 


country.—Ep. 8. J. 





No. III.—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of MarriaGEs, in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1872; and 
Birtus and Duarus, in the Quarter ended 31st December, 1872. 





[000s omitted]. 








Per Per Per 
f 1,00 

COUNTRIES. Area Popu- | Marriages.| 7 bee Births. Le Deaths. ee 

in lation, Popu- Popu- Popu- 

oes ee tae ) lation. lation. lation. 

No. No, Ratio. No. Rete. No. Ratio. 
in a i 37,328, | 22,704,] 49,806 | 2:2 | 206,093 | 9°51 |117,873 | «*2 
Scotland..<c........i». 19,639;| $,359,] 5,891 1°8 29,460 | 8°8 18,759 |. 6°6 
Trelame veg, 6c. idee 20,323,| 5,408,} 5,407 I°O 34,093 | 6°3 22,434 | 4°2 


| | | | | | 


toe 77,287, | 31,466, | 61,104 | 1.6 |269,646 | 8-7 |158,566 | 5-0 


Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have sweceeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of births and deaths are much under those of 
England and Scotland.—Ep. S. J. 
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de of United Kingdom, 1872-71-70.— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
ccording to the Declared Real Value of the Exports ; and the Computed Real Value (Ex- 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 
Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 


[000’s omitted.] 





I.—ForEIGN COUNTRIES: 

thern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, | 
Vorway, Denmark &Iceland, & Heligoland J 
atral Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, 
he Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium 
istern Europe ; viz., France, it Spe 
with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 
wvith Gibraltar and Canaries) 
nthern HKurope; viz., Italy, eee 
Dmpire, Greece, Ionian Islands, and Malta 
vant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 
wthern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 
kleeria and Morocco i 


stern Africa Ry HAI BAT RR rcs eon 
stern Africa; with African Ports | 


Pree r cere vesesecrecsessenseeeres 





Bed Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
md Kooria Mooria Islands...............-4- 
fian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- 
jines ; other Islands 
ith Sea Islands 
ina, including Hong Kong 
lited States of America 
ixico and Central America 
eign West Indies and Hayti......... 
th America (Northern) ,NewGranada, \ 


Venezuela, and Ecuador 


ee ee 


cece ccccrecesecssesareesesserosvesrereesrers 


dence wat ee ewe eeseaneeee 


Ar 


cer erec ever sereererovererese 


>) (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
Chili, and Patagonia .... 
” (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, 4 


and Buenos Ayres 


hale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’ Straits, | | 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands 


Total—Foreign Countries 


tee eeneaeeree 





Il.— BRITISH POSSESSIONS : 
\tish India, Ceylon, and Singapore 
stral. Cols.—N. So. W., Vict., and Queensld. 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 
and N. Zealand 
itish North America 
- W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 
be and Natal 
_W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 


eee reseseeee 


9 3) 


Paw a sede erereeee 


perder ces ecersserscessccreerereeesserssssssseaes 


i 





uritius 
annel Islands 


SRE BAG Cre Cb COOUCUD) IIOGEGUC COOOL OUT AOOtE NRA LS 


prob vcs bovdedcabovedcctvess ducer sorrerercoee seis 


Total—British Possessions..........-- 


18 


Imports 
from 


£ 
25,546, 
32,707, 


39,633, 


5,132, 


KOs a 25, 


837, 
1,394, 


98, 


1,533) 
955 


1,062, 


200,627, 


22,h20, 
9,074; 
5,156, 


5,105, 
5,943, 
2558, 
380, 
r,1g2, 
513, 


62,047; 





General Total 


ZOZ,O7 4, 


72. 


Exports 
to 


£ 
8,624, 


40,051, 
18,218, 

70753 
10,729, 


Bia. 
800, 





151, 


897, 
28, 
8,988, 


32,646, 
740, 
Sts, 





2,690, 
4,166, 


9,523, 


7; 


16,689, 
6,666, 


2,649, 


8,900, 
2,396, 
2,740, 
596, 
42/7, 
533, 








148,718, 


41,596, 


190,314, 


First Nine Months. 


1871. 

Imports Exports 

from to 

£ £ 
23,944, | 7,754, 
34,996, | 35,308, 
29,894, 18,4085, 
6,042, 6,926, 
17,008, 9,848, 
685, 274, 
1,448, 773, 
194, 104, 
1,489, | 1,046, 
345 23, 
8,895, 8,630, 
46,611, | 26,340, 
1,028, 976, 
2,955, 1 2,788, 
9455 2,127, 
6.321, 3,076, 
6,879, 6,974, 
109, 8, 
189,474, |131,380, 
24,729, | 15,185, 
8,361, 4,840, 
4396, 2,012, 
5» I 3 2) 7,051, 
6,259; 2,160, 
2,084, 1,464, 
566, A471, 
519, 402, 
441, 613, 
52,487, | 34,198, 
241,961, |165,578, 


* j.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 


























1870. 
Imports Eaports 
rom to 
£ £& 
19,9205.) - 8,706; 
28,169, | 25,277, 
33,078, | 13,427, 
$5076, 6,776, 
16,009, | 12,365, 

363; 332, 
1,008, 704, 
HO 156, 
1,399,| 1,219, 
63, 32, 
6,536,| 8,094, 
47,5345 | 20,810, 
1,011, 825, 
4,998,| 2,976, 
41as\ 17 tS, 
6,200;) 43,3975 
6,441,| 6,302, 
141, ri 
167,533, 113,128, 
20,275, | 17,299, 
8,989,| 5,116, 
3.607, bose, 
BL7Lat  C,OOk, 
5233,| 2,599, 
1,890,| 1,825, 
2575 488, 
815, 368, 
369, 526, 
46,606,| 35,611, 
214,139,|148,734, 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—Whole Years, 1872-'71-'70-69-68.— Computed 
Real Value (Hu-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported 
into the United Kingdom. 





(Whole Years.) [000’s omitted.] 
FoREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 1872. 1871. 1870. 1869. 1868. 
£& £ £ £ £& 

Raw Martts.—Textile,&c. Cotton Wool ....} 53,617, | 55,767, | 53,398, | 56,852, | 55,199, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 19,862, | 19,565, | 16,101, | 14,940, | 15,304, 

STW eeu sasctivcones 14,501, | 16,065, | 22,954, | 18,289, | 19,349, 

BAS eas 4,998, 5,791, 5,979, 4,179, 5,098, 

Renae i edixsseckes. 6,266, 6,480, 4,424, 4,122, 4,030, 

THGiso 3 pce... 2,479; 907, | 2,721, | 3,083, | 2,854, 


101,723, |104,575, |105,577, |101,465, |101,834, 





re - Various. Tides cid. 6,733, | 5,001, | 4,584, | 3,299, | 3,624, 
Gilt fh cee 4,649, | 5,098, | 4,259, | 4,340, | 4,085, 
Ree esscscuce 9,207, | 9,463, | 5,370, 5,336, | 5,198, 
Palldw sean 2,835, | 8,112, | 3,292, | 2,770,| 2,944, 
Pimaber aierdccwcts E5763, | 12,081, | 11,722, | 10,109,.iskO oo, 


_ | |S | 


SBME 345749, 295,227, 25,854, 26,080, 


y 5 Agreltl, Guano os... 1,183, (39904, |. B47 7 ah e2;644 9 |e 977; 
SOUS HE sachisceseatnsk a2 ao. 8,106, 4,016, 3,647, 4,348, 


— $$ | | | 





8,461, | 10,100, 7493; 6,288, 65325 








TROPTOAD, &C,, PRODCOR NMS foo. ticks secetss: 12,982, | 11,658, | 10,095, | 10,319, | 12,4381, 
Cotes... 5,295, | 6,407, | 4,943, | 4,927, | 4,858, 
Sugar & Molasses| 18,490, | 18,572, | 17,549, | 15,928, | 15,024, 
Tobacco ......... 2,801;) | 8 40dy | =2,D68,.|..2:200, | 2,410; 
Ricste ne. 3,474, | 2,321, | 2,156, | 2,837, | 2,895, 
POPU | crocs -csenesies 3,916, ||. 3,247,.1. 2.1%, | 2.804, | Zoid, 
WB Gs. eases 4,422, | 4,070, | 4,817, 1 5,266, | 5,441, 
PIM ecco 7,192, | 2,896,.1. 43,109, 4 2.012, 42,086, 


——_-_———S$S$ | | ———————————_—————__ | | -— 


56,872, | 54,876, ' 46,979, | 40,343, | #7058, 








PEO a sacals focsves susenieiciay Grain and Meal.| 50,987, | 42,404, | 34,197, | 37,252, | 39,228, 
Provinions.s.nc 18,912, | 18,219, | 15,856, | 16,2038, | 18,859, 


a SSS 


69,899, | 60,623, | 50,053, | 53.455, | 53,087, 











Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....| 44,283, | 36,956, | 16,687, | 17,212, | 14,632, 


_————— | §« | __] sO 


Toran ENUMERATED IMPORTS ..../318,415, |301,879, |256,016, |250,617, |249,616, 
Add for UNENUMERATED IMpoRTs (say)| 34,960, | 24,955, | 64,004, | 62,654, | 62,404, 


-—-_—_—————___ | ———___——__ | -———— << —S | — | ———_ qj 


Toran IMPoORnes , «...0a+oagmeeeuin 3533375; |326,834, 1320,020, 131352775: |gna,020, 





* “Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, “‘not made up.” 


LLL ELT ET Ne I AS TOE AS SE ES EO SS AEN ESTE ES NAGE 5 SO SP a EE SA SR ESS SC Et“ SP SC PRR STS, 
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EXPORTS.— (United Kingdom.)—Whole Years, 1872-71-'70-69-68.— Declared 
Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of Britisn and Irisn Produce 
and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 





(Whole Years.) [000’s omitted.] 




















British Propuce, &c., EXPORTED. 1872. 1871. 1870. Pe —— 
£ : ee £ £ £ 
Manrrs.—Teztile. Cotton Manufactures..| 63,419, | 57,636, | 56,727, | 53,002, | 52,832, 
ee Ce eee 16,710, | 15,055, | 14,688, | 14,158, | 14,709, 
Woollen Manufactures | 32,384, | 27,185, | 21,651, | 22,625, | 19,526, 
Si eee 67705") 6.102.) ) D:E76. | 5.808, | 6.306. 
Silk Manufactures........ 2480, | 2,004, ¢ 2,441, ) 2.040, hn 2 107, 
. OTT oases os 1,895, 1,270, 160, Zio. 215, 
Linen Manufactures....| 8,248, | 7,521, | 7,378, | 6,798, | 7,094, 
haga 5) ae RAE 2,142, | 2,220), 2,234, | 2,329, 2,309, 
139,097, ($10,042, 010,450, |107,932, |1O5,168, 
Sewed. Apparel occ 3,095, | 250999 | 2,204, | 2,405,-| 2,290; 
Haberdy. and Mllnry. | 6,629, | 5,920, | 4,814, | 4,583, | 4,476, 
9,724, | 8,619, | 7,018, | 6,988, | 6,766, 
MeETAts, &e. ........ Tlardware snatrncea..«.: 5,089, | 4,022,| 4,518, | 4,413, | 3,846, 
Machinery ........cscs0.-ss0es 8,199, | 5,942, | 5,287, | 5,102, | 4,724, 
Wren ils 36,061, | 26,149, | 21,081, | 19,519, | 15,022, 
Copper and Brass........ 3,626, 3,268, 3,062, 3,086, 3,210, 
Lead.and Tinga... 1,760, 1,623, 4,288, 4,186, 3,600, 
Coals and Culm ........ 10,444, | 6,267, | 5,507, | 5,069, | 5,356, 
655179, | 475271, | 43,738, | 41,875, | 355758, 
Ceramic Manufcts. Karthenwareand Glass| 3,113, | 2,610, | 2,524, | 2,664, | 2,432, 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale................ Moos. L872.) 18785772896, |" 1866, 
and Products. Butter’ “......-...:cccscecesss 304, 328, 316, 270, 272, 
INCE: Sores sicacer< eiee ace? 83, 96, 110, 110, 1038, 
(O57 | CoS ae ae 223 181, 116, 161, 202, 
nana Rea een a Bt G25 468, 381, 431, 485, 
IPERS, Suncdadoitentscsercaat 224, 201, 179; 209, 169, 
OC ds sesdbe reir Mice — 1,753, | 1,486, 1" 3,379," |" 50.; 
3451, | 4,898, | 4,466, | 4,456, | 4,602, 
Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 883, 728, 630, 675, 686, 
Murnare ..1.6 34s — —- 222, 243, 200, 
Leather Manufactures 3,664, | 8,662, | 2,622, | 2,631, | 2,433, 
Soaperr..... peoelee 304, 236, 219, 216, 257, 
Plate and Watches .... 233, 192, 552, 507, 409, 
Stationery isco: 661, 582, 488, 497, 418, 
55744) | 5345) | 45733) | 4769, | 4,405, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ......... EQ,856, | 18,349, | USGS45> as Hse poe 
Unenumerated Articles............:cccsssscssereres UK; 7OSs. ie s8as | VEL, F7S OR Ooaee 9,080, 
POE, WXPORTBS bh seivesnvivanse. 255,961, |219,319, |199,641, |190,045, |179,463, 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Twelve Months © 
ended December, 1872, as compared with Corresponding Months of Years 1871 and 


1870. 





Countries from 
whence Entered and 


























Total British and Foreign. 


- 1872. 
Airs acini Entered. Cleared. 
ForREIGN COUNTRIES. Tons. Tons. 

. Northern ports ....| 1,022,193] 652,40 
Bais Southern : . 623,163] 1 7 : 
PISCE an vic driccnconievensenececapeeaeee 1,091,458] 519,990 
NORWAY ~ ccs tpctoaootassmwagavrunes ene 792,494} 305,201 
WD SITE shi ene Bedoiennstrconseasear 189,181 | 603,845 
ROPUMUAINY schists. cts citacnecessem tee 1,613,961 | 2,399,923 
LS ELEN TY: ei ee a 834,428 | 1,098,280 
DCN cs bch raapessde deca ee 786,080] 789,325 
UGE os fo dsccgae enix oka Ore 1,700,100 | 2,383,909 
1 LS CO Sa OR. Se A? 838,427 | 568,824 
OE inch cto trcsnnesphecdenoecees 260,429] 251,319 
1 ENS Sa ee RE omer 245,664! 764,991 
Austrian territories ............ 40,832 | 154,222 
ie , ee alse Te Cntr 110,963 61,549 

urkey (including Walla- 
sia Matis) ae I =a caeie Was 
ES RENEE SE ASE es ni Se 425,415 | 539,480 
United States of America ....| 2,477,594 | 2,364,185 

Mexico, Foreign West 
Indies, and Central 294,145 | 423,128 

PMTOVICN: iackieacacsxsieees 
BAR pe thieves bvncdinter Give ccavaatibos 247,720} 423,092 
POR eriiend. ce 151,485 | 270,742 
Oe Fi rnc CO ti ccd caionde: 96,775 | 249,688 
CN ou cc2y POD amcor ees 119,759 55413 
Other countries: «...........<04i. 519,479 | 588,174 


Total, Foreign Countries 


BritTIsH PossEssions. 


North American Colonies ....| 1,290,733 
East Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and } | 1,018,685 
DEBMIIUR i Sabei cn 04.08 
Australia and New Zealand | 225,716 
Westiiindies £26.8,...i:.. 28S, 210,505 
Channel Islands.................... 239,175 
Other possessions ...........000. 179,899 


Total, British Possessions 


Torat ForEIGN COUNTRIES 
AND BritisH Possessions. 


Twelve months f 1872........ 
ended 5 a aircon 
December "AO\ Idi —~ 








14,738,070] 15,930,293 





438,226 
1,09 35156 


399,495 
168,257 
1795739 
745,019 


3,164,713 | 3,314,892 


17,902,783] 19,245,185 























1871. 
Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. 
1,083,583 |} 777,832 
556,946] 215,428 
970,858] 415,179 
754,083 | 297,933 
139,198] 530,636 
1,497,548 | 2,420,750 
743,819 | 1,026,607 
700,141} 759,353 
1,310,784 | 2,500,822 
644,049] £40,887 
258,928] 226,044 
218,637 | 703,659 
65,205 | 174,808 
78,708 61,518 
343,202! 337,503 
380,967 | 557,630 
2,555,392 | 2,509,814 
137,864] 350,084 
199,008} 403,085 
176,206] 171,897 
66,753\|: «144,922 
108,240 67,674 
494,582| 586,744 


13,484,701] 15,780,809 








1,170,175| 754,379 


927,208 | 1,180,235 


228,194} 304,756 
236,888 | 179,070 
236,434] 172,409 
171,742) 675,797 


2,970,641 | 3,266,646 





16,455,342)19,047,4.5 5 









































1870. 
Entered. Cleared. 
Tena. Tons. ‘ 
1,033,785 | 810,738 
482,777 203,878 
739,476 324,033 
164,751 549,065 
1,062,503 | 1,724,995 
730,187 | 879,678 
595,863 648,548 
1,287,765 | 2,308,377 
515,390 538,133 
264,935 241,717 
206,858 | 671,258 
86,931 151,207 
43,412 54,844 
468,983 | 306,074 
322,084} 486,475 
1,824,432 | 1,915,533 
299,857| 346,860 
188,063} 338,895 
224,181] 114,689 
86,281} 125,264 
98,963 13077 a 
377,818 | 561,961 
12,101,591)13,772,914 
1,158,625} 693,934 
815,569 | 1,004,023 
220,899 320,872 
201,568} 156,459 
241,295 170,970.49 
171,195 594,766 
2,809;151 | 2,941,024 
14,910,742) 16,713,938 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE.—Importep anp 
_ Exportep.— (United Kingdom.)— Computed Real Value for the 
Whole Years, 1872-71-70. 


[000’s omitted.] 











1872. US7 1. 1870. 
(Whole Years.) eae Gt OT aes 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from :— £ £ £ £ £ 
Australia sink wfelses cisieleiome 5,983, 3 qT, 6,899, 6,478, 75 
So. Amca. and W. 813, | 2,800, | 1,172, 1,924, | 3,760, 


ECNOR 2S scouwssass 


United States and 8,148, | 4,618, 6,493, 


6,994, 5387; 
Gee ck opie 35397 


| | EC 


14,944, | 7,449, | 14,564, 15,396, | 7,154, 


ee a re ae 2,124, 92.3% 3,702, S16, | -7532 02 
ae Holl. & 772, 2,517; 830, 455, 41, 
MS and 68, ~ 58, 55, “ar 
ee ‘ai 108, 54, 221, BUC, 43> 
i) a oe re = 62, £ 62, 482, 
West Coast of Africa 109, 7) 137, 116, 73 
All other Countries.... 207, 955 2,100, 1,230, | 1,606, 


Totals Imported.... 18,337, LEI 67, 21,613, I 6,527; 18,807, 10,649, 


qe || co | SOS 


Exported to:— | 
| Oe: ae oe ne 1,040, 871, 1,569, | 1,240, 3,505, 559; 
eae Holl. & 8.560." 1 1,773, 2,069, | 350323 0d, 1 555375 
Prigl., Spain, and 1.674 

Grit. 674, | 1,188, | 1,907, | 1,070, | 354,| 337, 


| 


11,274, | 3,832, | 5,545, | 5,342, | 7,372, | 6,433, 


ee ee 1,006, | 5,678, | 1,406, | 3,041, | 1,159, | 1,996, 


Egypt)... “ 
Danish West Indies — —_ —_ — — — 
United States ............ — _ 114, {; 43: at 
South Africa ............ 1,390, £2 f, 1,143, 595 161, — 
PEGUERIS - sccarsccasseches — _— — — — — 
1141 Ripa aM pete Se 397, -— RAs — 107, oo 


All other Countries.... | 5,682, 966, | 10,369, | 4,619, 1,141, 456, 


|} tT | |] —) — cm 


Totals Exported.... | 19,749, | 10,587, | 20,698, | 13,062, | 10,013, | 8,906, 


Excess of Imports.... — 580, 915, 
99 Exports.... | 1,412, ae foe 


8,794, | 1,743, 
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REVENUE.—(Unirep Kinapom.)—31st Decemper, 1872-71-70-69. 


Net Produce in YEARS and QuartERS ended 31st Dec., 1872-71-70-69. 


[000s omitted] 



















QUARTERS 1872. Corresponding Quarters. 
: 1872..| 1871! ee er 

ended 31st Dec, Less. More. | 1870. | 1869. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Customs: naan 5,739, | 5,614, — 12s, 5,403, | 5,740, 
PSCLE6 4... 5 ARLE Soohedis 6,409, | 5,804, — 605, 5,598, | 5,452, 
SGM! | hicienecconcorte aes 2,549, | 2,438, -— Lug, 2,213,, + 2,158; 
Waxes C4003 26, 36, 10, —- 22, 595, 
Post Office vcsscscsssees 1,180, | 1,158, zi 22, | 1,200, | 1,180, 

Telegraph Service .... 260, 160, — 100, 160, —_— 
16,163, | 15,210, || 10, 963, | 14,596, | 15,125, 
Property Tax............ 3435 539, 166, oo 338, 643, 
16,636, .|. 15,749, || 176: 963, | 14,9384, | 15,768, 
Crown Lands ............ 120, 116, — 4, 115, 113, 
Miscellaneous............ 825, 989, 164, — 880, 651, 
Totals ..:.3:. 17,481, | 16,854, 340, 967, | 15,929, | 16,532, 

ie 
Nerv Incr. £627,265 
YEARS, 1872. Corresponding Years. 
1872. 1871. 

ended 31st Dec. 1870. 1869. 

£ ca £ £ 
CUstOIIS Finck dieeessseteree 20,751, | 20,236, 20,205, | 22,073, 
[Up (5: Me eee On 255324, | 28,238, 22,437, | 20,739, 
Stiaiaigs .k62 rived. ioe 9,872, | 9,644, 9,020, | 9,365, 
LC, eee oe 2,380, chy OOdy 2,971, | 2,774, 
Posb, OMce .......05..0r5: 4,860, | 4,690, 4,650, | 4,'700, 

Telegraph Service .... 905, 685, its 
64,071, | 60,831, 59,783, | 59,651, 
Property Tax ............ 9,636, | 6,688, 7,460, | 7,531, 
73,707, | 67,519, 67,243, | 67,182, 
Crown Lands ............ 3755 385, 379, 363, 
Miscellaneous............ 3,60%,_|.. 4,305, 3,647, | 3,170, 
Totabs ss.i.... 477,689, | 72,209, 71,269, | 70,715, 











Nev Incr. £5,479, 809 
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REVENUE.—UniItrEeD Kinepom.—QUARTER ENDED 31st Desc., 1872 :— 


An Account showing the RevenuE and other Ruecerpts in the QUARTER 
ended 31st December, 1872; the Issuns owt of the same, and the 
Charges on the Consolidated Fund at that Date, and the Surplus or 
Deficiency of the Balance in the Hachequer on the 31st of December, 
1872, in respect of such Charges. 


Received :— 
Income receryed, as shown im Account T csi...c5.%.0ccodasessevetevcsceres sesdesce Lé,481,002 
Amount received in Repayment of Advances for Publis Works, &c. ... 903,580 
ss HOLE LOCH WCE TOEDIGAL. ,cswrnsiep vedsbanivinde neseWdaswensien vivve 30,340 


£18,415,282 
Excess of the Sums charged on the Consolidated Fund on the 81st of 
December, 1872, payable in March Quarter, 1873, above the Balance 
in the Exchequer at that date, viz. :— 























Excess of Charge in Great Britain............ oss salane £3,665,755 
Surplus Overcharg@e iN Leland... ...cessencssovseveess 1,306,065 
Net deficiency .......008. Br eniesunisane *2,359,690 
ORAL... kewncees prac dciee sonmereaeaismsonres s £20,774,972 
Paid :— 
£ 
Net deficiency of the balance in the Exchequer to meet the charge 132.085 
on the 30th of September, 1872, as per last account.............000¢ siege aa 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services cirsccccssscscscsceeeece 10,148,011 
= advanced for Greenwich Hospital .........ss0000 Weaeirnoe esas rosaasiese 30,340 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund on the 31st of December, 1872, viz.:— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt ...........cccsesceceees £6,092,699 
PerinitinblorAnnaWMaes. ...s.s5'ceveni thes aatonescdons . 2,252,764 
Principal of Exchequer(Bills’ ..........nesasssdescaenes s «£16300 
Interest of a ehh | mn, tins bee Rewer scstemaianaoaes 41,572 
PRG CIV MASE cen castinchcedotesnssasovasnersnnnstineaseoians 101,645 
Other Charges on Gonsolidatéa Pamd © ..ctrsvviecss 308,626 
Advances tor Public Works, Ge. 2. ssessecedes csetwa 311,734 
Sinking Fund (including i 7407. on account of 
Telegraphs)........ ace tamasn Dette Sean ad i 1,289,196 
10,464,536 
E Ota) Semesicss Din oanass't ceecseosreeieccs 20,044,972 
* Charge on 31st%of December, 1872 (a8 above) ........cecsecceesees £10,464,536 
Paid out of growing produce in December Quarter, 1872 ...... 628,894 
Portion of the Charge payable in March Quarter, 1873 ......... 9,835,642 
To meet which there was in the Exchequer on the 31st of 
DoE NST AS eseissosttodonsss Sn es ; UsEU0,982 
Net deficiency ad above .s...cecsossscssesvereces 2,359,690 


Sea 
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BRITISH CORN.—@azette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Fourth Quarter of 1872. 


(This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade. ] 





Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 
Weeks ended on a Saturday, 


1872. 
























































Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
ee ar) ods Bie Oe 
Gebers tha. 58 10 40 1 22 4 
ce en CA etisae eee nee tee ee 58 9 41 9 23 «2 
ah 2 Rt NE RES | oe 58 8 42 11 23 «3 
a eS Ae eee oO; 31 43 10 23 «= 
Average for October ........60... 58 6 Aas al 
November 2 ~ os..cavasssapesers 57 64 44 1 23 «6 
% DS stews eats 56: -- 9 43 3 22 4 
e DG a ete 56 «8 Al 11 23 3 
_ 7 Ree 56 9 42 1 22 1 
. BU satckeeratenaene 57 42 4 22 Il 
Average for November ..sccccees 56 10 ye am 5 ae 
DecemVear Fe: cccervcsanns 57 - 42 6 22 10 
e: 1g | SRO ee Oe er Se 42 3 22 9 
Fe PA sagectoot nines 56 8 41 2 23 «2 
66 Sais alti eae aia 56 4 40 4 22 7 
Average for December oi... 66. 0% AT 8 22... 26 
Average for the quarter ........ 57 ee / = aad aaa 22-0 





9 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—Wetxty Rervry. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
_ each Week, during the FourtH QUARTER (October—December) of 1872. 
| [0,000’s omitted.] 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
IssvuE DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. Notes in Minimum Rates 
Dates. ee ee of of Discount 
Notes Government Other oe Torn Ue Ls at 
Issued (Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. nt ee 16.) Bank of England. 
£ £ & £ £ 
Mins. 1872. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mls. 1872. Per cnt. 
35,62 Oct. 5.2 2: TLEOL 3,98 20,62 27,13 2 Oct. 5 
34,73 Ps o a i1.OF 3,98 19,73 26,65 ae 6 
34,33 fee Pee 11,01 3,98 19,33 26,44. 
33,96 Paes ae LLOL 3,98 18,96 26,01 
34,30 SSO se: 11,01 3,98 19,30 25595 
34,15 Nov. 6 ... 11,01 3,98 19,15 25,83 
33,98 ee MES Ses 11,01 3,98 18,88 25,50 13 Nov. 7 
35,22 ees, ee 11,01 3,98 20,22 24,98 
37,00 S20 uk 11,01 3,98 22,00 24,62, 27 53 6 
37,03 Dec. 4 LEO1 3,98 22,03 25,38 
37,45 Rr | ge 11,01 3,98 22,45 24,41 11 Dee. 6 
38,09 pee | LOL 3,98 23,09 ZA, ny 
38,09 5 . 20. 11,01 3,98 23,09 24,24 
Banxine DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 id 12 138 “14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. Seca DEEP Securities. Reserve. ee 
Day and ties 
wa Goldand 
Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. other (Wdnsdys.) Govern-| other, || Notes. | Silver | and 
ment. Coin. Assets. 
& £ £ & ~ & £ £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | 1872. | Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 
14,55] 3,81 8,84 | 19,00 45 | Oct. 2] 18,26 24,38 8,49} ,43 46,67 
14,55 | 3,11 5,63 20,70 48 56 9} 13,26 22,49 8,08 | ,65 44,48 
14,55 | 3,14 5,51 19,47 46 $5) LO} 13.2612 0,33 7,89 66 | 43,14 
14,55 | 3,16 6,09 | 19,46 545 » 20] 13,26 | 21,87 7,95 565 43,72 
14,55] 3,17 6,72") 18,87 46 », 980] 13,26 | 21,45 8,35} ,71 43,77 
14,55] 3,16 7,04 17,94 46 | Nov.. 6] 18,26 | 20,86 Sai fo 43,16 
14,55 | 3,19 4,61 | 19,84 46 PE LO be, 26 |. 23,15 8,48| ,76 | 45,66 
14,55 | 3,20 8,10 | 18,55 ,40 35 201 13,26 | 20,60 || 10,24) ,71 44,81 
14,55 | 3,17 8,69 | 19,03 38 sich OMe 13,26 | 19,50 12,38| ,68 | 45,82 
14,55 | 3,17 || 8,81 | 17,85|) .41 |] Dec. 4] 18,26]19,11 || 11,65| ,76 | 44,79 
14,55| 3,18 || 9,30 | 18,15|/ ,389 | ,, 11] 13,26] $8,47 || 13,04] ,79 | 45,57 
14,55 | 3,19 || 10,24 17,44: 339 » 18] 13,28 | 17,96 13,82] ,76 45,82 
14,55| 3,19 || 10,24 17,44: 39 3) a E-S 28 | 5 7,96 13,82| ,76 45,82 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
Enauanp and WALES on Saturday in each Week during the FourtTH QUARTER (October 
—December) of 1872; and in ScoTLanD and IRELAND, at the Three Dates, as under. 


[0,000’s omitted.] 














ENGLAND AND WALES. ScoTLAND. IRELAND. 
London: Private z ad F. - a é 
: t AL. 3) TOTAL. TAL 
Dives), tebe Bi ade Banks: ere Miia? Weeks i Under aioe oa Under : 
in each c i 3 3 2 o 
Saturday. (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed a (Fixed £5. (Fixed 
eae ended Issues, | Issues, | Issues, ended upwards. & Issues, Jupwards. Issues, 
Wednesday.* | 3,95). 2,74). 6,69). 2.75). 6,35). 
1872. £ £ £ 1872. £ £ £ £ & £ 


Oct. 5] 124,09 2,93 | 2,50 
5 42)  eagGe 2,89 | 2,61 
»° 9) 12597 2,88 | 2,52 
» ~26)| 108,84 2,83 | 2,48 


Oct. 5{ 1,87 | 3,60] 5,47 | 4,18 | 3,41 | 7,59 — 


Now. 2) 119,06 2,78 | 2,45 
ns 9| 104,27 2,78 | 2,45 
» 16|. 93,98 | 2,74 :|%2,48 
5) >. 20 | “228,56 2,72 | 2,40 
» B01 86,41" | 268 | 237 


Dee. 7 | Va3r341 2,64 | 2,34 
oo ee 91,64 2,62 | 2,33 
» @1| 226,63. | Beetese 
» 28| 82,62 | 2,65 | 2,35 


Nov. 30, 2,20 | 4,01 | 6,21 | 4,31 |° 3,70) 8,01 





* The Wednesdays preceding the Saturdays. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, London on Paris, Hamburg and 
Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Sydney, on Lonvon. . 
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lcutta. 1 
aa Standard — 
London London New “as Hong Sitver 
DATEs. A pe India | Calcutta Sydney. | in barsin — 
Paris. Hamburg. | York. on Kong. y 
Council. London. London. 
3 m.d. ‘3m.d. 60 d.s. 60 d.s. 6 m.d. 6 m. d. 30 d.s. pr. oz. 
1872. per. cnt. 
OCs ee tas 26° 13°11;4 107% 
i ioe "23 is 1084 
Noy. “Ziiacc R °23 » » 8 
«OR eel ‘10 20°85 »t 
, 
Dee. aae! 5 69 


Coll bole 


cea 25-973 55 109 
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Notes on the PurcuaseE of the Ratiways by the State. 


By R. Brpoputepn Martin, M.A. 
[Read before the Statistical Society, March, 1873.] 


It cannot be said that a question like the one now under our con- 
sideration is devoid of public interest, on the contrary, it is so full 
of interest to each one of us, that it is more hkely to rouse feelings 
of vehement argumentativeness than to be passed over with apathy 
and indifference. Many political theories of the highest real 
importance excite but little practical interest, because they touch 
on matters with which we have but at best a philanthropic concern, 
The confirmation or repeal of the Bank Charter would not put one 
extra five pound note into our pockets, and we dismiss a fearful 
story of the atrocities of Coolie immigration or of Hindoo superstition 
with a casual expression of sympathy. But let the railway by which 
we travel every morning raise its fares one penny, or let it leave us 
stranded in some drafty junction when we want to be at work or 
are missing an appointment whose importance we magnify minute 
by minute in the dismal waiting room, and immediately we write to 
the ‘‘ Times,” or say we will commit some similar absurdity. We 
are touched in a tender point, and we feel it, and the question for 
consideration now before us, is simply whether we have any real 
ground of complaint. If we have cause of complaint, can that be 
remedied by what may be called at least the fashionable movement 
of co-operation,—a vast co-operation it is true, but one of precisely 
the same nature as the ‘‘ Stores,’’ whose grocery sales excite the 
mingled envy and wrath of our shopkeepers. 

The question is not of course quite so simple as this. The 
purchase of the railways involves far more intricate questions of 
policy than the purchase of groceries by a careful housewife, but 
the question is not of more importance to the aggregate of differently 
interested persons we call the nation, than the grocery question is 
to the individual. The chief consideration is the same. Will it 
pay, and will the trouble, annoyance, and difficulty involved in 
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carrying out our scheme be repaid by the convenience it affords to 
the proprietors, and the amount of money it sets free from their 
limited but never-sufficient incomes, to enable them to indulge in 
luxuries, to which they have hitherto been strangers, luxuries which, 
in the case of a State, are remission of taxation and the consequent 
impulse given to production P 

In an article in the ‘“ Times,” of 138th December last, on the 
subject we are about to consider, occurs this sentence :—“ Hasy and 
‘‘ cheap conveyance has certainly become as great a necessity of life 
‘as a cheap press, and no impost is good which really checks its 
“‘ development.” I think it might easily be shown that cheap 
locomotion is of even greater consequence than a cheap press, 
greater by the degree, that a free interchange of thought, by 
personal knowledge of our neighbours or distant countrymen, or the 
inspection of the visible glories of science or of art, are more healthy 
educators, more strengthening to the mind, and tend more to the 
development of clear views and to the sweeping away of locally 
received prejudices, than almost any amount of book reading or of 
study conveyed to us even in the ephemeral form of newspapers, 
magazines, or reviews. 

But to discuss this, interesting though it be, is beyond our 
province. It will be sufficient to show here, that the purchase of 
railways by the State is simply one of expediency, and involves no 
question of principle. 

The whole tendency of the last few years, a tendency whose 
signification should be by no means overlooked, is to look to 
Government for aid, or, in other words, to adopt the principles of 
co-operation. The possession of the Post Office by the State is 
looked upon as a matter of course, and excites neither comment nor 
disapproval, and yet this is solely due to the fact that the State has 
consulted the interests of the people rather than that of the admi- 
nistrators, and conducts the business on principles of small profits 
with a success that would render competition hopeless. I shall 
allude hereafter to the one exception to this of our times, which 
even the slightest pressure has swept away. Now I venture to say 
that, had the average postage of a letter been a shilling instead of a 
penny, and had railway and newspaper development gone on as 
they have since done, the outcry against the impolicy of Govern- 
ment monopolies would have been heard from one end of the 
country to the other. And yet the Post Office is but a carrier, 
differing only from the railway companies in the size of the parcels 
it conveys, and it would be impossible to say that the value of the 
property passing through the Post Office was more than that passing 
through the booking offices of the railways on any one day. Indeed, 
many persons would consider the value of their own bodies to exceed 
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that of very many registered letters, but on that subject they might 
possibly have an ignorant prejudice. 

Again, and this is a matter that rests on precisely the same 
basis, the purchase of the telegraphs by Government passed without 
much serious complaint. Persons were much occupied in obtaining 
a large compensation, but the cry of confiscation was never heard. 
At first the newspapers were full of complaints of mismanagement, 
but when order was once established, the machinery has worked 
with careful precision, and many of the more remote country 
districts have received the boon of telegraphic connection from 
Government, whose small business would never have attracted the 
notice of companies working for their own profit. 

On the other hand, it is useless to deny that the habit of 
relying on co-operation, either in the shape of limited partnership 
or of Government aid, is a most enervating and pernicious national 
habit. It destroys that individuality of thought and action, that 
venturesome enterprise which, content with moderate expecta- 
tion, often attains a glorious suecess, a success which in every 
land has given to Englishmen and to English deeds a prestige 
and a renown of which in our day we talk rather than attempt to 
emulate. 

It is, therefore, to the careful discrimination between the merits © 
of private and public ventures in matters of general importance 
that we must look for the solution of the question—Ought the 
State to purchase the railways P 

Neither must we be led away from the point by the specious 
arguments which point to Communism as the goal to which all this 
legislation would tend. If railways, some say, are to be State 
property, why not collieries? It is at least as important to England, 
that our coal should be looked after for the common benefit, as that 
locomotion’ should be made easy, and inland freight be cheap. If 
you have no coals you will have nothing to carry on your railways, 
and you may as well look to that before you embark in an expensive 
undertaking, and saddle the country with a debt you will have no 
means of liquidating. And if coals, why not land? At least the 
corn we grow for our daily bread is as useful to us as coals, or as 
railways, and should be grown for the State for the advantage of 
all! It will be no use regulating railways, telegraphs, or coal, if 
you have starved the population off the land, and are left to manage 
a useless and silent wilderness. To all these we may answer, your 
arguments are logically true; there is absolutely no reason why, if 
the State owns and manages the railways, it should not own and 
manage the cabs and omnibuses, the harbours and lines of steamers 
in connection with our colonies, the coal fields, the iron mines, and 
last of all the whole surface of agricultural land,—absolutely none, 
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But yet the world is not ruled by logic, or in England by ideas. 
We must take the times as we find them, and discuss one thing at a 
time. It is possible that in the lapse of long ages, the artificiality 
of civilisation will necessitate a state of communism, but with that 
we have no concern. We may be drifting onward into those inno- 
cent ages of universal bliss, which some dream of as the millenium, 
and some as communism; but what is that tous? If the Romans 
instead of making roads had wasted their time in dreaming of 
travelling sixty miles an hour, they would never have conquered 
the world, and he would be rash who said that the millenium is not 
further removed from to-day, than to-day is from the time of the 
Roman Empire. 


It must always be remembered that the statesmen who were 
in power in the early days of railway enterprise made a great but 
not unnatural mistake as to the form that railway travelling would 
take. It was always believed that a railway would be exactly on 
the same footing as a highway ora canal. That is, that it would be 
simply a superior kind of road, on which private persons would 
run their own coaches and waggons, travelling at an easy pace, 
stopping where convenient, and only careful not to run into the 
coach ahead of him. (Vide ‘ Second Report of Commission, 1839.”’) 
‘The magnificent success of the first years of railway enterprise 
quickly got rid of this idea, but it is not too much to say that, had 
it been foreseen in what way monopoly would work, the Government 
of the day would have laid out a system of railways, and, by a 
regulation that would never have created jealousy, saved the 
country from the enormous waste of land and of money that after- 
wards took place. I mention this to show that regrets that the 
Government did not assume the control of the railways in the first 
instance, or in the days of their deep depression, are really of no 
value, as the enterprise would either have been developed in a wrong 
direction, or the State would have obtained a property with such a 
bad reputation that they would never have dared to spend the 
money on it that private hands have done, and it would consequently 
have languished till it had reverted to speculators, to the lasting 
damage and injury of Government credit. 

If the State buys anything, it is bound to see that it buys no 
speculation, however apparently specious. It is no saving to a 
country to buy a “ bargain.” 

The history of railway competition in the form which it at once 
took, and in which it has ever since existed, is extremely curious 
and instructive. The companies began by pushing their trunk 
lines in different directions, of course through the most thickly 
populous and most prosperous districts, till they divided the country 
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into “ territories,’ within which each possessed the practical mono- 
poly, and the access to which was jealously guarded. This was 
not accomplished without much consolidation of local companies. 
The North-Hastern Railway, which now has almost a complete 
monopoly of its territory, consists of thirty-seven amalgamated 
lines, and has the lowest fares, and almost the highest dividend of 
any of the great system. 

This fact is noteworthy, because the time when each railway 
had filled up its own district and had not begun to encroach on its 
neighbour, was the time of the greatest railway prosperity, as the 
following extract from one of Mr. Galt’s tables will show. 

On one share each in twenty-five railways 1,774/. had been paid 
—the selling price in the autumn of 1845 was 3,324/. Among 
these were :— 











f Price 
Paid per Share. 
cS £ 
Great North of England vices 100 217 
GANG SUMCTION. 65d. snugssorinsesrossensnsavonsicees 100 242 
Inverpool and Manchester wc. 100 217 
London and Birminghan weecccecccccen 100 222, 
London And Croydon,.csccccessccesscccevees 13 25 
Manchester and Leeds ....cccccscccessscesees 76 205 
+4 Birmingham vce 40 go 
NOVEM AINAOW 8 oa sess eoedetcetgshisaclinl Gude neabht THOT hh 225 
Stockton and Darlington ....ccccccceere 100 275 





The South-Hastern was the only one of the twenty-five principal 
lines whose shares were at a discount, the 5o0/. share being quoted 
at 45/. 


The Stockton and Darlington paid .............4 15 per cent. 
gy APAMC OS MMCHIOU PAID... sccesoreaccoteventsenscens II : 


many others from 10 to 7 per cent. 

Then began the war between the established companies fighting 
for monopoly, and outsiders seeking to have a share of the profits 
by the starting of competing lines, and the pertinacity with which 
the occupying companies fought for their “territories” is a matter 
of history. To secure this they benefited the public, and ruined 
themselves, by making a series of branches, all this time throwing 
hinderances in the way of real development—that is, by competing 
in the amount of accommodation given—now hardly credible. For 
instance, by the Great Western Railway third class passengers 
travelled by open carriage to Bristol in nine and a-half hours ; if 
the unfortunate passenger wished to go beyond, he was kept four or 
five hours before the train started. In 1844 a second class pas- 
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senger could not travel from London to Liverpool in the day. By 
third class he took two days, at a cost of 27s. 

On the other hand, the subsequent competition for traffic pro- 
duced equally curious results. The South-Hastern Railway carried 
on an opposition traffic to Reading at a cost of jd. per mile first- 
class, and are said to have lost nothing by so doing; and the cheap 
rates between London and Manchester during the struggle for that 
important traffic are well known. 

It was soon found that competition as against the public ceased, 
and that if a new lne was made in any territory it soon became, 
either by amalgamation or by a joint purse arrangement, closely united 
to the former lines, and working in an identical interest. It was at 
one time hoped that the canals would have proved formidable rivals 
to the railways for the carriage of bulky or heavy goods, but this 
was defeated by the railways obtaining possession of a portion or 
the whole of one canal, and fixing thereon tolls, fitly called “ bar 
“* tolls,” which effectually prevented its use by any traffic from 
neighbouring canals, except in its own direction. This case is 
clearly brought out in the evidence and report of the joint com- 
mittee on railway amalgamation, and has been referred to by 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue in the House of Commons, when intro- 
ducing his railway and canal regulations bill of this session. 

It has in the above-named report been clearly shown that the 
only real competition with the railways is by sea, for instance, 
between London and Edinburgh, or between Liverpool and Glas- 
gow; but even here it sometimes happens that a railway commands 
access to the port to such an extent as completely to regulate the 
traffic. In this way the North-Hastern have command of Hartle- 
pool, and it has been pointed out by the above named committee, 
“that by an amalgamation between the North-Eastern, Great 
“ Northern Railway and Midland Railway, the united company 
‘‘might obtain possession of the Tyne, the Wear, and the Tees, 
‘as the North-Hastern have of Hartlepool, and in that case they 
‘could and probably would discourage the carriage of coals by 
‘sea to London and other ports of Hngland,’”—a suggestion at this 
moment sufficiently alarming. 

But that which, applied to our own case, is so very evident, is 
none the less important on a smaller scale. The rates for carriage 
of goods from Manchester to Fleetwood is stated (Select Committee, 
1872) to be scarcely higher than the rates from Manchester to 
Preston, though Preston is twenty miles farther from Manchester, 
and coals carried from Wigan to Widnes for exportation by sea are 
carried for 1s. 2d. per ton, but if for consumption in Widnes the 
same coals are charged 2s. 4d. per ton. The same evidence points 
out that the charcoal wood trade of some parts of South Wales is 
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entirely destroyed by the combination of several companies to force 

the traffic through their lines, at a cost that leaves no margin for 
profit on its arrival in Lancashire, where it is used for the manu- 
facture of gunpowder or vinegar. 

If, therefore, we fancy that the “‘ struggle for life” is as strong 
in railway companies as in those other soulless organisations whose 
developments have been studied with so much interest, and look to 
the natural antipathy of two or more competing lines to give us an 
excellent service of trains, moderate tariffs, and reasonable devotion 
to our weaknesses or comforts, we are trusting to a slender reed ; 
the end is always the same—amalgamation. The lon hes down 
with the lamb, and both fleece the confiding public. 

Lord Derby pertinently asks, in the evidence added to the report 
of the before-mentioned committee: ‘‘ Then competition will die a 
“ natural death ?””—to which Captain Tyler replies :—‘‘ Competition, 
‘“* T think, in the end must die a natural death.” 


99 


If, then, competition has failed to protect the interests of the 
public, and the victory of the railways over the public is admitted 
to be complete, it will be as well to pay some attention to the 
manner in which the companies have exercised their powers as to 
safety. 

The remarkable series of reports on accidents published year by 
year on the authority of the Board of Trade, give conclusive proof 
that for many years safety was made quite subservient to profit. 
They show that the railways, armed with powers conferred upon 
them by their Acts of Parliament, successfully defied any inter- 
ference in their working by the Board of Trade, to whom alone the 
public looked for protection. 

That this antagonism has not yet died out, the correspondence 
between Sir Edward Watkin and Mr. Chichester Fortescue is a 
glaring proof. 

It would scarcely be fair to go back to the very first years of 
railways. Then the machinery was new, and a certain amount 
of accident was the result. But let us take the last twelve years 
only, and see what has been said concerning accidents we shall all 
remember. 

In 1861 there was an accident on the Hampstead line; Colonel 
Yolland reports that-—“‘ The telegraphic system of signalling should 
“be extended, that a more experienced signalman should be 
‘““ employed, the safety of the public should not be entrusted to a 
‘““ boy of nineteen, paid at the rate of 14s. or 15s. a-week.” He 
also complains of the improper construction of sidings, and of the 
insufficiency of the brake power. Captain Rich, reporting on an 
accident on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, says, that the 
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cause of the accident was owing to no signal being displayed, and 
that regulations that require ‘“‘ express trains, travelling at great 
‘“‘ speed, not to be stopped when following other than slow trains, 
‘ require alteration.” He complains also of want of station sema- 
phores. 

Captain Tyler reports on another accident on the same line, that 
it was caused by insufficient and inefficient signals. 

Colonel Yolland says that the Blackwall Railway requires self- 
acting distance signals. 

Captain Tyler, writing of the notorious Clayton Hill Tunnel 
accident, in a long and exhaustive report says, that inefficiency of 
working was the principal cause of the accident. In consequence 
of this, a circular, embodying the recommendations of the report, 
was sent to all the railway boards, recommending the adoption of 
the telegraphic system. The Brighton board doubt the efficacy of 
this advice, as taking responsibility from drivers. 

Captain Tyler, again, writing of an accident near Leamington, 
caused by the giving way of a girder, says, ‘That they should 
‘‘ have been allowed to remain, and that this girder should have 
‘been so patched, and retained till failure took place, is too 
‘‘ much in accordance with ordinary railway practice, which does 
“not take sufficient account of increased or increasing weight of 
‘* engines.” } 

In 1862, Captain Tyler reports of an accident on the Caledonian 
Railway, that it was caused by the brake carriage travelling wrong 
end foremost, and that there was no main signal at Gareloch station, 
a deficiency that still exists at other stations on the Caledonian 
Railway. 

Colonel Yolland, again of the same, the Caledonian Company, 
says, fatal results would in all probability not have ensued if the 
train had been provided with a larger amount of brake power; 
adding, ‘‘ I also urge the necessity of a hoarse, loud brake whistle on 
“‘ every engine, to avoid accidents, there should never be a moment’s 
* uncertainty as to the fact of the brake being required.” 

Captain Rich writes of the Dublin and Meath Railway. ‘“ These 
‘“‘ regulations, one contradicting the other, are calculated to confuse 
‘“‘ the gatekeepers.” In this case a printed notice was issued. This 
was corrected and altered by written marginal notes, and the whole 
was varied by a written notice posted up in another part of the 
line, confusing, certainly ;—but then this was in Ireland. 

Captain Tyler, of an accident on the Hdinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway, when working on a single line, says, it was caused by 
working on a lax system, and under vague instructions. Captain 
Tyler, again of the Great Western Railway, says, an accident was 
caused by the want of distance signals, making even a station an 
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indifferent refuge, and points out the danger of allowing engines to 
run too long without examination. 

Colonel Yolland says, the Brighton Railway “is so cramped for 
“ room at London Bridge, that there is not sufficient space for proper 
* noints,”’ and, when reporting on the death of a passenger killed in 
releasing a lady’s dress that had been shut into the door, doubts if 
that line had ever been inspected, so dangerously near to an arch 
did it place the carriages. : 

Again, of the London Chatham and Dover Railway, the per- 
manent way is not sufficient for the heavy traffic, and of an acci- 
dent near Stretton, on the London and North-Western Railway, 
“The whole arrangements for the protection of trains and of the 
“ travelling public is very insufficient.” Captain Tyler writes of a 
‘“ system of working on the Midland Railway, in which chance and 
“ luck are too intimately connected.” 

In 1865, Captain Tyler says, that no brake-van was attached to 
an empty coal train on the Blyth and Tyne line, and reports that 
the guard was often expected to ride on the coals, or the buffer of 
the last truck, which is an unsatisfactory mode of working. 

Colonel Yolland writes, in the same year, of the very irregular 
way of providing for the public safety afforded by the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Company. Colonel Yolland recommends all stations 
to have sidings sufficiently long for the longest goods trains, and 
writes of the Great Western Railway, ‘If the directors cannot 
‘“‘ incur the expense of altering the Reading station, the safety of the 
“ public absolutely demands that their lives should not be jeopardised 
“by the mere mistakes of a pointsman, when tool. would set the 
“ matter right.” 

A long and monotonous series of complaints runs through the 
official reports of accidents of these years. Want of signals, want 
of platforms, overloading of engines, want of brake power. 

The adoption of the block system is persistently urged year after 
year. In 1867, the Board of Trade deeply regret that the London 
and North-Western Railway did not carry out a previous recom- 
mendation of Captain Tyler’s, by which a lamentable loss of life 
would have been prevented (Walton accident), till at last Colonel 
Yolland mournfully suggests the utter uselessness of these Board of 
Trade inquiries. Right as the inspectors may be in pointing out 
the cause of disasters, no notice is taken, and a calamity, accident it 
cannot be called, occurs again. 

It often happens that important points and short sections of 
lines at junctions are a kind of no-man’s land when they have been 
once built. They possibly are on the land of one company and 
are used by another company under running powers. Neither will 
keep them in order, and as the result of the existence of separate 
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interests, an accident occurs, the likelihood of which a general 
supervision by superior authority would have certainly pointed out 
and prevented. But, under present circumstances, the Board of 
Trade have no control over a railway after it is once open for traffic, 
however much the subsequent construction of junctions or of the 
requirements for additional accommodation may affect the public 
safety. 

That these and many other real causes of complaint exist, is 
admitted by the highest authorities, both of the railway and mercan- 
tile world. ‘The remedies proposed are various. Mr. J. Yeaman, 
the Provost of Dundee, gives evidence that the amalgamation of the 
various railway companies forming the Caledonian system has had 
-the effect of raising the price of the conveyance of coal between 
Arbroath and Forfar from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per ton, or 40 per cent. ; 
and of goods, from 5s. 6d. to 6s. 8d.—8s. 6d., or from 20 to 53 per 
cent. 

Grain from Aberdeen to Glasgow, where there is sea competition, 
is carried for 12s. 6d. a-ton, but from Forfar, a distance 57 miles 
shorter, the charge is 14s. 2d. a-ton. Mr. Yeaman gives a large 
amount of similar evidence, and states that when the North British 
and the Caledonian were working on the joint purse system, the 
tariff for goods to Liverpool was absolutely, in his own case, 
prohibitory. Mr. I’. Broughton, manager of the Mid Wales Railway, 
states, that though the line from the Dowlais coal pits to Birken- 
head is eighteen miles shorter than by the Great Western Railway, 
they are unable to carry coal with certainty, owing to the vexatious 
delays of the Cambrian and Great Western Railways; and, in a 
mass of evidence, clearly shows the complete hold which the large - 
lines have over the smaller ones, and their power, by prohibitory 
rates, to force the traffic into their own lines, a power they naturally 
exercise to the extent in some cases, as of the wood for making 
charcoal for gunpowder, of entirely suppressing the trade, as before 
mentioned. Mr. Price, M.P., chairman of the Midland Railway, 
thinks that the amalgamation of railways is almost a necessity for 
the convenience of the public. He thinks, and this is important as 
coming from so high a railway authority, that the whole of England 
ought to be divided into some six or seven railway districts, but 
that the public ought not to trust. to competition alone for their 
protection; and if the country was so mapped out, “ you would 
‘* require a measure of State control which has not been called for 
“vet.” Mr. Price incidentally mentions that scandal of the railway 
world, that trains of companies having running powers over other 
lines, and stopping at stations, are not able to take passengers from 
one local station to another. 

We may take it for granted, and I think that the evidence I 
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have selected from a vast mass of similar kind, is sufficient to show 
that some remedy must be adopted. Mr. Chichester Fortescue has 
recently proposed to meet the case by establishing an efficient 
control, for it is quite clear that, if the court he proposed be esta- 
blished, with the excessive and arbitrary powers it would require, it 
will practically be a board of control similar to that famous board 
which only existed as the precursor of imperial power. 

For instance, in a case that occurred within my own knowledge, 
the South-Hastern Railway claim, by virtue of their special Acts, a 
right to charge on every ounce of passenger’s luggage not being 
wearing apparel. (In this case the dispute was on account of a 
charge made on a box accompanying a passenger, and containing 
the results of a lady’s morning shopping, part of which was 
grocery.) If the proposed court is simply a court of law it will be 
obliged to admit the company’s right, but, if it be constituted 
a court of administration, it would probably cancel so much of the 
Company’s Acts as were necessary to put them on the same footing 
as the general law ruling other lines; and some trumpery dispute 
about a pound of tea or a box of soap might at any moment involve 
the court, on a question of authority, in a struggle for existence 
with all the great railway interest within and without the House of 
Commons arrayed against it. The issue would not be for one 
moment doubtful. A small, still more a large, compact body of 
men, working together for a common end, will always defeat the 
loose efforts of an undisciplined force, whether in war or in politics, 
and. the board, gaining only the general support of the public, would 
be easily overcome. Unless, therefore, the proposed board is so 
powerful that it can absolutely rule the tariffs, and effectually super- 
vise the permanent way and rolling stock of the railways—in a 
word, unless their power is absolute, and their decisions admitting 
of no appeal, certainly not of one to the House of Commons—their 
existence cannot be secured for a day, when once the interest of the 
public and that of the railways are in collision. The court would 
be simply a section of the Board of Trade, whose railway depart- 
ment, as already established, should have had long ago every power 
and facility for supervision proposed to be given to this new court. 

If, then, as we have seen, we cannot trust to competition among 
the railways to give to the public those facilities of locomotion, 
either for persons or for goods, which have ceased to be luxuries and 
are necessary to the prosperity of a country requiring day by day 
increased facilities for the economical management of a population 
day by day equally increasing; and if on all hands it is admitted 
that the public must interfere by legislation with the rights of 
property, whose working is so valuable to them as to be no longer 
private enterprise; and if, finally, it can be shown that legislative 
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interference to be of any use must be arbitrary and inquisitorial, it 
follows that the only course left for the nation to pursue is to make 
legislative interference real, by being the managers of the railways 
themselves—that is, that the State should purchase the railways. 

I have not alluded to the possible alternative of the State pur- 
chasing the railways and leasing them out to be worked by private 
hands, inasmuch as that is an ingeniously-contrived mixture of the 
disadvantages of both systems, without a single redeeming advan- 
tage; and, in fact, only to be entertained by a country making a 
new railway system. 

I will, therefore, now consider how the State might best proceed 
to purchase or acquire the railways. 

In the first place, I must emphatically point out that the State 
should never work an industrial or trading company, or any 
business of which it has the monopoly, for profit. If it does so it at 
once enters into most unjustifiable competition with legitimate 
trade—it injures the private trader, stops enterprise, and really 
imposes the taxation with one hand that it supposes it takes off with 
the other. 

Thus it was distinctly unfair and impolitic that the Post Office 
should, relying on its monopoly, charge 1d. for every circular sent 
through its hands when a private company was ready and willing 
to distribute letters in a neighbourhood for much less; and again, 
inasmuch as before the Government acquired the telegraphs a mes- 
sage could be sent from one part of London to another for 6d., it was 
distinctly a grievance that this charge should be doubled. We forgave 
the Post Office when the $d. rate was introduced. We are waiting 
to forgive the telegraphs till the 6d. charge is the uniform tariff. 

It is the duty of the Government, after paying interest on the 
money found by the country for the purchase, to set by a certain 
sum for redemption of the debt, and then to reduce fares and 
freights to the lowest paying point. Of course, any surplus remain- 
ing would be available for reduction of the national debt. For 
instance, if Government bought the railways for 600 millions, it 
would devote 3 per cent.—i.e., 21 millions—to the payment of 
interest, 1 per cent., or 6 millions, to a redemption fund; and, if 
there were any surplus beyond this, it would be devoted to lowering 
fares and freights. 

It would be necessary, in the first place, to establish a stock, to 
be called Railway 3 per Cent. Stock, to be repaid by Government at 
par on sufficient notice. The stock would be either inscribed or in 
shape of bonds to bearer, and be issued in series, each series con- 
sisting of, say, 3 millions of stock—not less than one series to be 
redeemed at once, the series to be redeemed to be determined by lot 
in the ordinary manner. 
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If such a stock were issued at go per cent. it would probably be 
found to be far more popular and convenient than terminable 
annuities ; as, with proper arrangements, trustees might hold such 
stock without the inconvenience of forming a sinking fund; and it 
would have that small element of speculation so dear to the bet- 
loving Englishman. 

Perpetual annuities without a scheme of redemption appear to 
me to be a pledge of the property of unborn generations not justi- 
fiable in any case. The allotment of an equivalent of this stock at 
go to the value of the railway stock at the price of the day would 
probably be a fair price, and one that would tempt the majority of 
holders of railway stock to change their holdings without question ; 
and the advantage of issuing such stock in series would be that 
the companies might be bought up gradually should it be found 
impossible to carry through the whole transaction at once. 

The question of purchase must be strictly considered under 
three heads, viz.— 

1. That of debentures or debenture stock. 

2. Preference stock. 

3. Ordinary stock or shares. 

The tables are all taken from the returns of 1871. 

1. Debenture stocks or debentures.—These stand roughly some- 
what according to the following table :— 




















Stocks. Annual Interest. 
England and Wales— Per cnt. £ £ 
inclasa6ds td cwsiccctsasoamnanarant —_— 2,000,000 980,000 
‘a 6 2,000,000 120,000 
52 50,000 45750 
5 22,000,000 1,200,000 
At 1,000,000 47,500 
Bearing interest at ............ 45 33,000,000 1,485,000 
42 18,000,000 775,000 
4 4:7,000,000 1,880,000 
33 500,000 18,700 
eae 250,000 7,800 
126,000,000 5,618,750 
6 12,000 26 
5 1,150,000 57,500 
4e 100,000 4,750 
4h 1,900,000 85,500 
Scotland, ditto .........4. 4% 2,100,000 8,900 
4 11,600,600 464,000 
38 150,000 5,000 
35 215,000 7,500 
L 3 73,000 2200 
17,390,000 636,070 
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That is to say, that the railways (omitting Ireland) are mortgaged 
to the extent of 153 millions, at an annual rental of 6} millions, 
viz., in— 





£ £ 
Bingland wake..t chee: 126,009,000 5,618,000 
SCOUMANG Ciisesiseecuss 17,000,000 636,000 
143,000,000 6,254,000 





or at an average rate of somewhat over 4; per cent. 

Now, since the greater part of this is as securely invested as it is 
possible to be, it would be very impolitic, if not impossible, to 
decrease the interest by more than a small fraction, say to 4 per 
cent.; so that the first thing to provide is an amount of railway 
debenture stock paying an annual sum of interest amounting to 
about 6,000,000/., or about 150,000,000/. stock. 

As the net receipts for the English, Welsh, and Scotch railways 
amount to about 244 millions, this would be a first charge on this 
amount, reducing the available total to 18 millions. 

This part of the transaction would be comparatively easy. It 
would be much more difficult to settle the claims of the preferential 
stock holders. 

2. Taking the total preferential and guaranteed capital at 166 
millions, it would be necessary to provide an average amount of 
certainly, 4{ or 5 per cent. to this, but the preferential claims and 
stocks are so intricate and so mixed up with the history of railway 
amalgamation, that it would be impossible within the limits of this 
paper, were I capable of the task, to adjudicate a fair equivalent in 
Government stock. 

With the exception of the Metropolitan, London Chatham and 
Dover, and a few minor lines, the preferential dividends are on the 
chief lines almost as secure as debentures; they could not, therefore, 
be bought up much under 5 per cent. in Government stock. 
Certainly 8 millions of income must be devoted to this purpose. . 

3. We should, therefore, have left somewhat about 10 millions to 
pay interest on 213 millions of ordinary stock. 

Taking the cost of this to the State at about 240 millions, and 
giving a return of an average of 4 per cent., this would still leave a 
small margin of profit to the State. It is, however, only possible to 
give an estimate, and though these calculations are based upon 
existing figures, without any allowance for profit of working or 
economy of management, yet they are sufficient to point out that 
the State could not make a large profit out of the transaction 
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without damage to the rights of the existing shareholders. It is to 
the economy of single management that we must look for such a 
surplus as will provide for a great diminution of fares, and the 
gradual extinction of the debt incurred for the purchase. 

The conversion would be, even for these days, a gigantic 
operation; but it is not for Englishmen to say that, in the zenith 
of her prosperity, England cannot afford to spend 600,000,0001. for 
property worth every farthing of the money; when, at the close of 
a disastrous war and prostrated in utter financial exhaustion, France 
can pay a fine of the third of that amount, and survive. 

It has been suggested by many, that the patronage that the 
Government of the day would possess, if they had the railways in 
their own hands, would be so great as to be a serious political 
consideration. This must cause alarm, either from. the fear of the 
political influence to be exercised by an employer over his workmen, 
or of the nepotism to be exercised by putting worthless men into 
situations for which they are unfit. From the first of these the 
ballot is a more than sufficient protection, the fear of the latter 
danger is imaginary. In the first place, the magnitude of the 
service would make it altogether a special one, in which no one 
would be admitted who had not served a regular apprenticeship, as 
in the Army or Navy, beginning with the lowest grade at an early 
age, and gradually working upward. 

The Civil Service is not usually considered to be so lucrative 
as to be very attractive to indigent men, and if the question of 
social status were ignored, the traditions of the railways would 
expect such hard work as to hold out no inducement to men unfit 
for the post to covet the position of traffic managers or station 
masters. 

On the whole, then, it may be assumed that there is no political 
danger to be apprehended from this source. 

The important consideration now remains :—What advantage 
would be derived from this stupendous change? Will the result be 
worth the trouble, the annoyance, and the expense involved P 

The first and great advantage, would be the adoption of a system 
analogous to that of the Post Office; one payment, either for pas- 
sengers or goods, would carry to any other station in the kingdom, 
whether on the same line or not. A system of stamps for parcels. 
or goods of the lghter classes would probably be a still greater 
simplification. With passengers this is a question of very minor 
importance, but with parcels and goods it would give great 
stimulus to trade. The difficulty of obtaining goods direct from 
the manufacturer, or of supplying the demands of trade from the 
most advantageous sources, is often very great, owing to the rivalries 
of companies consulting their own interests. 
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The difficulties that beset the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
in obtaining a direct and remunerative conveyance for their silk 
and other eastern produce they import to the manufacturing 
districts (see Mr. A. Scott’s evidence, p. 523, 1) were at one time so 
great, as to lead to a discussion as to whether the depédts of the 
company should not be moved from Southampton to Liverpool. 

We might then expect to have a tariff for all classes of goods, 
and tables of rates so clearly laid down, that new mercantile 
transactions, with a very narrow margin of profit, might be entered 
into with confidence. Old established rates are of course perfectly 
well known to those interested, the difficulty is with new industries. 

Among the minor advantages to be obtained, may be noticed 
the adoption of tickets available for a certain distance on any 
line, a regular conveyance, and delivery of small parcels. The 
perfect utilisation of the railways for carrying mails, by the use of 
every station as a subsidiary post office, from which letters might be 
dispatched with greater frequency, or if every train were to carry 
on it a post office, letters too late for the ordinary round of the 
postman might be sent on to the nearest large town, often saving 
much delay, without any increase of post office machinery. 

In process of time, branches and subsidiary lines would be made 
into districts that have now no accommodation. In fact, extensions 
would be made on the same principle by which the telegraphs are 
now being extended into remote villages, developing a traffic for 
themselves. That the railways would do this, on a still greater 
scale, can scarcely be a matter of doubt. In a military point of 
view, it would add greatly to the internal safety of the country if 
the whole of the railways were in the hands of a central power; in 
a moment of danger, the harmonious working that might be carefully 
planned in times of peace, would possibly save the country; and 
the moving of large bodies of men, with their material and stores, 
might be reduced to a certainty, by constant practice, on the State’s 
own railways. 

The semi-inilitary training that the State would require from 
the army of about 240,000 men taken into its service could be 
turned to the most useful account, and is a source of home defence 
that should be by no means overlooked. 

There is one great advantage, the consideration of whitch I have 
reserved to the last, as being on every ground the most important, 
and that is the reduction of freights and fares that might be made 
by the State working the railways at little more than cost price. 

Roughly speaking, the cost of working a railway is something 
under 50 per cent. of the gross earnings. 

The following is a table of the proportions on the chief lines, 
t.e., lines of more than 100 miles in length :— 
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; , Miles Total Total 
Railways in 1871. Open. Receipts. | Expenditure. ESE 
£ £ 
Bristol and. HxeteEr...ri.s.scccderreecseeessere: 153 449, 241, 46 
SOT | a ao en ee eee 178 174, 108, 62 
Great Masten .iccccaccctteee sco cceercROe 822 Fe se 1,153, 48. 
Be ot NOR UMOPE oe fh asaacec tec scocsuscheaenstse 544, 2279, 1,158, 48 
Bin NVR OREN 65 5 2 Sessiseiaanceaes eae h 1,387 4,601, 2,098, 45 
Lancashire and Yorkshire..............00- 428 201%; 1,351, 46: 
London and North-Western...........000.. 1,472 AOD 3,453, 45 
». and South-Western................ 669 E,961,, 982, 51 
» Brighton and South Coast ....} 345 E,384, 665, 48 
», Chatham and Dover ............ 147 749) 408, 54 
Manchester, Sheffieid, and Lincoln- 

ee aaah lOc oats 
in iid Mo aera ete 0 ieee 899 | 4,602, | 2,066, As 
IN GOREN PASbOrie) |b .ccisci. cede cspecrersene’: 1,314 530335 2,249, 45 
Fie UUM RORESDILO: Losccncszoesssavnnenitnsooas 180 540, 247, 45 
PO GE DC VOM isis sesecesednsonnasas’s ere fee rw 2625 110, 42 
SE OSs ee ee oe 327 1,518, 676, 45 
Total, England and Wales....; 10,850 | 41,383, 19,387, 47 
Sta rANh F262, Po oves ciacesdocat Aecacdroskettonise 785 2,280, 1,094; 48 
PV Or CEng lh 65. falas di ceskencavsoueseteann site 821 1,684, 902, 53. 
Glasgow and South-Western ............ 288 VES 345, 46 
Great Northern of Scotland _......... Be: 286 F205 108,. 47 
UE IAIN Le isvicinonsucienstesstoaonanonsdesotnes 330 266, 114, 43 
Total, Scotland si.scseossavsjeo00e. 2,538 out 2,653, 47 
Belfast and Northern Counties 151 165, 81, 49 
Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford py LOG ZOO, 86,. 43, 
Great Southern and Western ............} 445 618, 308, 50 
Trish North-Western............sccsserserseee 195 141, 98, 65 
Midland Great Western .........,.....f 345 403, 219,, 54 
Bab Oi er yA thag, Lk Rh te 140 180, 84, 46 
Waterford and Limerick ...........ce000 151 130; 1) 60 
GEA, Mr Glan .i..li Misch ident 1,988 21272, 1,181, 52 
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The proportion of these principal lines, except the Cambrian, 
London Chatham and Dover Railway, North British, Irish North 
Western, and Waterford and Limerick, is contained within narrow 
limits. On some of the small lines a similar table gives more 
startling results— 


Lines whose Working Expenses exceed 80 per Cent. of Gross Earnings. 





Miles Total Total 














rabies Open. Receipts. | Expenditure. een 
£ £& 
Anglesey Central }......0scssoserssearaes 18 7 4.00 6,300 85 
WHOS CABS © veep ict eect iy snsechseeenans 10 3,000 2,900 98 
Bodmin and Wadebridge................ 15 25312 2,584 112 
Carmarthen and Cardigan ............ 19 16,500 13,800 83 
Cheshire Lines Committee ............ 57 116,000 | 120,000 104 
Golnio Valle 4.2.0...) eho ae Gees 19 8,000 7,800 97 
Donia tau: wo Ouspaatetnwe wacbetas 2 MeO 2,700 292 
East and West Junction ................ ef 1,050 1,850 233 
Garstang and Midland .................... 7 154.00 1,400 101 
Lostwithiel and Fowy. .........sse 5 895 756 84 
Macclesfield Committee ...........0.0. Hi 9,246 8,173 eee 
Mlebbley POM” «fee areediwes nace 6 2,794 2,410 86 
Mowddwy (p6,8.05.1.0.,beeeci ce 7 Lek 1,086 go 
Neath and. Breton bis... sesscossciigdeer nas 33 11,600 10,400 go 
Newport Paptiell 4.0.5. hisses cponeweee 4, 3,877 4,477 116 
iotlaltieg te eeectat nd? te eT, eee ee 
Northumberland Central 0.00.00... 13 2,853 2,860 100 
Oldham, Ashton-under-Lyne, &e. 6 14,800 13,700 92 
Potteries, Shrewsbury, &c. .......44..: 25 8,500 8,000 94 
Redruth and Chasewater ................ 10 3,9CO 3,600 92 
LT Li es ESO ae 7 1,645 1,810 110 
Thetford and Walton  .........cc008 9 2,000 1,700 84 
Ireland— 
Athenry and Ennis Junction ........ 36 8,487 7,553 89 


Note.—No line in Scotland is worked at a higher cost than (City of Glasgow 
line) 71 per cent. of gross earnings. 





From the above table it will be seen that many of the smaller 
lines are worked not only at a very high percentage but at a 
positive loss; but it may be conceded that the cost of working 
would be much diminished did they belong to a company rich 
enough both in money and rolling stock to carry on the traffic 
as occasion required, and to give foreign employment to a staff or to 
rolling stock when not wanted on the line itself. 

It may, therefore, be concluded that the cost of working the 
railways of the United Kingdom as one system would not exceed 
the present average percentage of 47 for England and Wales, 
49 for Scotland, 52 for Ireland, or 47 for the United Kingdom. 

The total capital embarked in the railways in 1871 was— 
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Ordinary Stock and 


Debentures, &c. 
Share and Preferential. 















































Mins. Mlns. 

Hingland: ...,.2.....: es 126 

Scotland .:..t:...... 47 HZ 

Treland, ... :ssessssivxs 21 6 

gc. aie ore 403 149 

149 — 

55% a a 

The gross receipts are— 
Working Expenditure. 
£ £ 

England ............ 41,383,000 19,387,000 
Scotland .......5... 5323 7,000 2,583,000 
ipelgnd: §x......3.2: 227 2,000 1,181,000 
MOLE csvasab ens 48,892,000 23,152,000 





leaving a net receipt of 25,739,920l., after paying all working 
expenses. 

It is needless to say that, could the 552 millions be represented 
by a 3 per cent. stock at go, or 613 millions of stock involving an 
annual charge of 18,390,000]. for interest, the annual surplus 
revenue would be-nearly 73 millions; and, after applying even 
I per cent., or 7 millions, as a sinking fund, there would still be a 
large surplus for reduction of fares. 

Unfortunately this is not the case, and the only lesson to be 
learned from these tables is that one above-mentioned, that large 
lines can be worked at rather less than 50 per cent. of their whole 
receipts, but that in small branch lines the working expenses often 
swallow up the whole of their earnings. 

Mr. Galt, in his work on ‘‘ Railway Reform,”’ published in 1864, 
gives the following analysis of the “‘ cost of conveying a train per 
“ mile ’— 





eord. 
Maintenance of way and Works ....0....fcsesnsccesssssevscssssaseoeens ba 
BOC OLIY CWO WED. sec Minn cneadeben ie wi diiigks tein. =O 
Repairs and renewals of carriages, G6... sesesseeeseeseseeeaes - 2% 
General trafic cher ga: wcictt...tsiccisitese cs Gbous beet NTT Lvevionetee =\149 
BU MRI L ARO oc cee star 8 cc Eic sche saca GRR Mise yeteSvessnenneSaionnenennes - 4 
MROWOEREMOUL CDV hrecten sare teeseasessnieetoceesalosnciasasseoesvesedwedessseee - I 
Compensation for removal, injury and damage, or loss of Ba 

Pe er) SO ee aN ee, sen Oe On, A 

Legal and parliamentary expenses ..........sssesssseseeeeeesereeens - -$ 
MISCO ER NOUUS cohort tints atiiier tot ee ae ena saat 

2 7 

ea) 

02 
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To this will probably have to be added 30 per cent. for increased 
cost, raising the average cost of conveying a train of any kind one 
mile to 3s. 5d. If, with Mr. Galt, we take the average number 
of passengers conveyed in a train at fifty, the average cost per mile 
of a passenger will be about o°8d. per mile. Mr. Galt goes on into 
estimates which, in presence of the late enormous and uncertain 
increase in the price of coals and labour, it is impossible rightly to 
check, but it will readily be conceded, with him, that if “the State 
‘should become the possessor of the railways, and adopt a very 
‘“‘ low tariff . . . there would be an enormous increase in the 
‘number of passengers, and I think we might safely estimate that 
‘“‘ the ordinary existing traffic would be trebled;’” and since there 
would be no double set of trains running on alternative lines, would 
enable the number of trains to be absolutely diminished and yet the 
train accommodation to be increased, and, with the great economy 
of rolling stock that would be effected by employing the waggons 
and coaches whenever they were wanted, and not with regard 
to any particular lines of railway. 

In fact, we may accept Mr. Galt’s conclusion as legitimate, and. 
in spite of the increased cost of labour and material, make the rater 
to be aimed at something as follows :— 


For Express Trains— d. 
EEE Goi ato! 8s [cf ie i tra cece, Ra dR ae mad ole 14 per mile. 
DOCONA IAS she AAA Aacicn owt eee 3, 
EVRA LG Bs tA QIM 3, SEMA AA IDs, Ped REAR a ee 
For Slow Trains— 
UAE CIIBS. sion cgiestesateieciaheancsncnueg i camaasecreageuis # per mile. 
WOMOTICL. ah veashcare weit ciaae tere tock ttem ees ees 
bile ch ye MeO CE Rete AC ADS MRS LEAP RUE St tM | OE st 4 EC: : ee 


with a proportionate reduction in the price of annual and season 
tickets, and of all freights and charges. 

The impetus that such a reduction of fares would give to 
travelling and to trade can hardly be imagined ; it would only be 
less than the increase of industry that followed the introduction of 
the 1d. postage. 

It will be at once said, in objection, that the dividends at 
present paid by the railway companies is so small and so hardly 
earned that any reduction of price would sweep away profits ; 
as, for instance, that the Midland Railway, with an increase of 
250,000/. sterling of gross receipts, have been obliged to increase 
_ their coal and goods rates to avoid a serious diminution of dividend ; 
but the cases would prove altogether dissimilar, though it would be 
useless to introduce figures here, which could only be usefully done 
by a careful analysis of the accounts of the whole of the railways 
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of the kingdom, showing which lines and trains could be used and 
which could be dispensed with. It would require the labour of a 
commission of traffic managers to regulate the workings of railways 
on a joint system to the best advantage; and till this is done it 
would be impossible to estimate the saving that could be effected. 

For instance, we must know how many passengers could be 
taken by a direct route to Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, or Glas- 
gow, and how many of the trains that different companies start at 
the same hour for the same destination could be altogether dis- 
pensed with. We must then know the exact cost of each train mile 
run, and the minimum number of passengers or tons of goods to be 
depended on. With these statistics, the minimum paying fare 
might be easily calculated, a suitable rate established, and the 
natural development of industry caused by decreased fares left to do 
the rest. 

I may point out that the proposed diminution of fares would 
not only be felt by traders directly, and so indirectly by us all, but 
would be felt by every family and household through the kingdom. 
It would be felt as a diminution of direct taxation, it would make 
a sensible difference in the amount of our weekly expenditure, and 
so release large sums of money to be spent in luxuries or con- 
veniences to which we now remain strangers, the carriage and dis- 
tribution of which would swell the railway receipts; an enormous 
load would be taken from our shoulders, and we should once again 
recognise the only practical roads we possess, to be a “ Queen’s 
* Highway.” 

The interest that this question excites in the country, the 
volumes of complaint that the newspapers publish against the 
railroads during the whole time of year that they have space in their 
columns to do so, the articles the newspapers from time to time 
insert against the present system of management, and, finally, the 
evidence given before the joint select committee on railway amalga- 
mation, induces me to believe that a discussion of this subject before 
the Statistical Society is not inopportune; and, though I am well 
aware of the very slender material of which this paper is composed, 
and of the very old arguments that it contains, yet I believe that 
the material is strong though slender, and the arguments are the 
better for their age; and I look forward with confidence to the day 
when this discussion shall be looked back upon as one as obsolete as 
those that preceded postal reform, and when the emancipation of 
the trade of the country from the greatest monopoly that ever 
stifled its legitimate development shall be a thing of the past. 

I will conclude with a few remarks on the Irish railways, 
which, as an independent system, it has been proposed, for political 
purposes, to purchase. 
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In the first place, it must be remembered that in Ireland the 
traditions of successful enterprise are not so strong as in England, 
and the State would enter into possession of a neglected property ; 
but that great advantage would follow I have no doubt. In Ireland 
there are 1,988 miles of railway constructed by forty-three companies, 
an average of less than 47 miles each; of these six are leased 
to, and fifteen are worked by, other companies, leaving twenty-two 
real companies. They pay no Government duty, yet the expendi- 
ture is 52 per cent. of the gross receipts. They have an authorised 
capital of 31,461,317/., of which is paid up and received— 


























Stock and share capital .....,.......-.srssesvee She iam 5 
Debenture stock and loan ...............s0 6,345,485 
The debenture stock stands (1871) as follows— 
Borrowed at 
oper | 3h. 4, 4k, 44. 4g. B. bh. 6. 


14,500 |667,719 | 1,826,276 |987,4473 | 1,412,126 |97,609 | 1,547,767 |73,871 | 111,836 





involving an annual fixed charge for interest of— 


£ 

SOL CONG. Fie. ca Wa aciese anys cae iaaiemiksanseerasiness 435 
A gym oe eencwe een Ponansducean sade vedtelrnamer raise sins 23,350 
4, 5S, CONTR: Ls AN ct Saeco 53,100 
RE On oe RE TORE ANOS Pep a ae a) SN 43,000 
43 mis. gtieavddiesncsaetadieasiecerameetce taboroesteasteees aakanan 63,500 
ey 8 TEN orcs eaae costa prea suet naan REE 4,600 
5 scale apiiapaber nis. ead Sets Sake 77,500 
53 ns S ,, <adachce satan’ tu ccamanc sees eucouueiaan semen ciemmenas 4,000 
6 ap. ¥ aannbavrgukacl titer anbertartne mar aver mien treccons 6,700 

276,185 





secured on a net receipt of 1,090,795/. 
Of preferential capital the companies have raised at— 





On which is an 





Fer Cent. Annual Charge of 
£ £ 
Cot tsonca crescent 364,000 = 21,840 
BEES Laie en 83,600 ,, 4,590 
IB anc eater ig Rta see 2,628,400 ,, 131,420 
BM csaacuacusapedaargnisanate 463,900 ,, 20,875 
AAs. Muintieite.ctec ieee 11,000 ,, 479 
dy eempeioinorrnns 325,700 ,, 13,028 
192,232 
Interest not paid, or 
only partly pi 572,000 — 
say, at 5 per cent. 
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therefore the fixed charges amount to— 





£& 
Ondeboniturte: shocks. ssiesssevseccasecatearcasytiooess 276,000 
yy pretercice 38 2 Mite Ae es 192,000 
468,000 
Leaving a balance of ................ 622,000 
Total net Preceipts...rccrureereorerrres 1,090,000 





paid up to provide interest on the ordinary capital of 14,630,000l. 
or very nearly 47 per cent. 

The following table shows the rate of interest paid on. their 
ordinary stock by the chief Irish railways— 





' 


£ Per cnt. 

Belfast and County Down ........ 236,000 114 
Dublin and Kingston _................ 350,000 92 
Belfast Northern Counties ........ 557,000 65 
oh) CY Se aD Sah eee Urea 1,000,000 6 

Dublin and Drogheda. ................ 692,000 53 
Great Southern and Western ..... 4,280,000 5i 
Midland Great Western ............ 2,157,000 44 





Of the minor railways, Pree pay dividends on a capital of 
2,900,000/., at rates varying from 4% to 15 per cent., and thirty pay 
no dividend at all on a capital of 2,390,000/. 

Looking at these figures, it would appear that if the Government 
were to purchase these lines as they at present exist, they must pro- 
vide out of savings a sum of not more than 100,000l. a-year to pay 
the same interest as at present to all who receive any interest, and 
to pay 4 per cent. on the money they would have to spend on lines 
at present paying no interest, taking their approximate value at 
50 per cent. of the paid-up capital. It would be very strange if 
this sum could not be saved from working expenses and consoli- 
dation, without reckoning the advantage of borrowing at a lower 
rate of interest, and so paying off debentures paying 5 and 6 per 
cent. The experiment would be well worth making, even at a 
greater cost, but the increased stimulus given to. trade would 
probably make the experiment a financial success. 
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Preferential Stock. Guaranteed Stock. 
England. Scotland. Treland. England. Scotland. Treland. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
93,864 75,632 | 255,503 — — — 
315,400 2,110,000 — — 
— I11,700| 602,125 — 
—_— 366,698 = —_ 
75,000 23,750| 436,526 — 
177,580 44,260 _— 125,000 — 
4,969,609 | 1,916,747 | 1,525,693 | 8,730,590] 830,000 | 100,000 
200,000 159,369 11,050 _— _ _— 
20,650,446 | 6,087,667| 463,917 | 7,105,972] 966,339 | 120,000 
_ | — — 40,000 — — 
55,837,894 | 6,189,259 | 2,689,358 | 25,694,793 | 3,408,205 | 289,850 
— 2'78,540 — — —_ — 
612,740 — 83,612 914,884] 394,200 — 
2,206,006 728,170| 560,965 | 7,717,968 | 567,343 — 
o ao a 1,141,333 a 
—_ — —_ 600,000 —_ 
562,877 | 1,112,122 80,654} 150,000 a 
227,500 — 580,570} 396,355 -_- 
435,840 450,000 200,000 | — 
86,364,756 | 16,591,766 | 5,540,098 [54,227,979 | 9,817,426 | 509,850 
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2,264, 
6,300, 
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VaALuE of Various Railway Stocks and Debentures. 





Nominal Amount 
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¥ stock 
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Average Value 
In in 
Millions. of 1007. Millions. 
£ £ 
82 100 82 
68 110°3 75 
150 104°7 157 
173 115°6 200 
108°7 250 
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553 ae 7 


Annual Revenue of the above Stocks and Debentures. 





£ 


Debentures and deben- 6,626,000 
ture sbOGKs ..isce sees 


Preference stocks ............ 8,650,000 


Debenture and at 15,176,000 





ENCE BLOCK .......0cpe0ee8 
Ordinary stock ................. 10,594,000 
Total revenue........ 25,770,000 





Calculated from rates of interest paid 
on the above 150 millions: average 
4'375 or 4% per cent. 

Calculated on above 173 millions at 
5 per cent. 


Estimated after deducting fixed 
charges and preferential interest 
from the aggregate returns: equal 
to 4°6 = 42 per cent. 
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Discussion on Mr. Ricuarp BipputpH MARTIN’s PAPER. 


Mr. Freperick Henpriks said he should wish to know from what 
source the writer of the paper had obtained some of his figures, 
because certain of them appeared to be very inaccurate. The 
proposal of the paper was that the Government should issue 
143,000,000/. of debenture stock at 4 per cent., 103,000,000/. of 
preference stock at 5 per cent., and 213,000,000. of ordinary stock, 
or its equivalent, at 4 per cent., making a total of 459,000,000/. 
In another part of the paper the capital of the railways in deben- 
ture, preference, and ordinary stock was set down at 552,000,000/. 
These last figures were no doubt accurate enough, because they 
corresponded with the last Board of Trade returns, or 552,680,000/. 
at end of 1871. There was then a difference of 93,680,000l., and if 
the scheme were carried out upon that footing 1t was perfectly clear 
that there would be a confiscation of the capital of the stockholders 
in the railways to that amount. He had worked out the figures in 
a rough way, and found that the interest at the proposed reduced 
rate to the debenture holders would be 5,720,000/. per annum; to 
the preference stockholders 5,150,000/.; and to the ordinary stock- 
holders 8,520,000/., showing a total of 19,390,000/. of future net 
income to be paid to the present holders of various descriptions of 
stock. The present net income divided amongst the holders of 
railway stock was 25,740,000/., consequently there would be a 
difference of saving to one part of the community and of loss to 
the other of 6,350,0o00/. per annum, and the positive loss to the 
railway debenture and share holders, taking the capitalised value of 
the 6,350,o00/. diminished income all round at twenty-five years’ 
purchase, would be upwards of 150,000,000/. Thus, although no 
doubt it was far from the intention of the author of the paper to 
bring forward any plan which would savour of confiscation or com- 
munism, yet unfortunately the figures which he had given amounted 
to a positive confiscation of 150,000,000/. worth of the property of 
the railway stockholders of this country! He did not think they 
would submit to such a scheme, nor to any other which did not give 
them a profit. No account was taken in the paper of the progress 
of the future in its money value to present railway stockholders, 
although there could be little doubt that there would be an increase 
to the present dividends, which, even in 1871, amounted to 
4l. 13s. 14d. per cent. all round, after paying all expenses. What, 
again, was the accusation against the present state of things? It 
did not appear to him that there was much to complain of. If the 
Government had charge of all the railways he did not believe they 
would be able to reduce the fares and maintain efficiency. The 
working expenses in this country were at present under 50 per 
cent., while in America the percentage was 65 per cent. Neither 
did he think Government control would diminish the liability to 
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accident, or ensure greater civility and attention to the public; 
while there was very little likelihood that the Government would 
improve the state of things complained of by Mr. Martin, as to 
insufficient station accommodation, or that the waiting-rooms would 
be made more comfortable than at present. If the capital invested 
in railways were under Government guarantee, of course the result 
at the outset would be that the price of guaranteed Government 
railway stock would range higher in the market than that of ordi- 
nary unguaranteed railway stock at present, but new comers would 
have no inducement to invest in that stock which would come into 
competition with consols, and both stocks would fall. It would 
really be a national disgrace if Hnglishmen ceased to manage such 
great enterprises themselves, and confided them to the Government. 
There was not the slightest analogy between the railways and the 
Post Office or telegraphs. These latter systems required to be 
brought to everybody’s door; but it was perfectly impossible to do 
so with railways. Nor under Government management would the 
less important districts in the country be better served than at pre- 
sent, because in the eyes of the Government all would have an equal 
claim. Why should town A or village B have a greater claim to 
increased railway accommodation—to be secured probably at a 
financial loss to the nation—than town B or village C. It would 
be introducing the principle of concurrent endowment. All would 
be wanting something, and it would be difficult to get out of the 
imbroglio. 


Mr. 8. Bourne said—Railway travellers need have no fear as to 
the civility and attention they would receive from Government 
officials. The feeling was rapidly spreading that the interest of one 
member of the community was as important as that of another, and 
that public servants, whether paid out of the funds of the State or 
by the great companies, must give the necessary amount of attention, 
if the business which they represented was to prosper. The writer 
of the paper appeared to have avoided the main question for con- 
sideration—namely, the possibility of a governmental body success- 
fully working such a system. There was no correspondence what- 
ever between the railway system and the telegraph or Post Office 
system. All that the Post Office had to do was simply to receive a 
document at one place and deliver it at another, doing this at one 
uniform price all over the kingdom, and basing that uniformity upon 
the supposition that the cost of a letter arose chiefly from the recep- 
tion and delivery, and that the variation in the charge for transit 
occasioned but a very small difference in the expense. This could 
not be said with regard to goods carried by railway. Then there 
could be no doubt that the establishment of preferential rates, 
offering peculiar facilities to coal owners and mine owners for the 
carriage of their goods, had led to the introduction of those products 
into London at a less cost than would otherwise have been the case, 
and he did not think this was a question into which the Government 
could at all enter. It was not simply the sending off a train at a 
certain hour, with a certain number of carriages and a certain 
amount of steam power; but the question of the delivery of pack- 
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ages, the collection of goods, the employment of horses, carts, and 
servants in various places, must be considered. If all these various 
minutiz came under the supervision of a Government establishment, 
with head quarters at a central point, the difficulties would be found 
so great that there would be no probability of securing the same 
profit as if it were left to private enterprise. 


Mr. Davip Cuapwicr, M.P., said—He should hail any proposal 
that would increase the penalties for bad management to which 
railway companies could be made hable. He warmly supported: the 
object of the Government measure, introduced by Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue, for the control and vigilant supervision of railway and 
canal property, and he should sympathise to a considerable extent 
with the views expressed in the paper if it were not that he dreaded 
anything in the shape of Government interference with the industry 
or with the mercantile operations of the country. When the Govern- 
ment had to make such a purchase, it was likely to degenerate into 
a job. If he had been in Parliament at the time, he would have 
raised his voice against the purchase of the telegraphs at the 
enormous price which was given. If there could be any certainty 
that the Government could purchase the railways at a fair market 
price, the arguments advanced in the paper would be available, and 
might perhaps induce Parliament to take some steps towards 
acquiring the management of railways. In his own experience he 
had met with several instances of the gross mismanagement, so far 
as the convenience of the public was concerned, of the present 
system. It was well known how the London and North-Western 
Company had retarded for years the traffic of the North Staffordshire 
Railway. Only two months ago, when in Paris, he met a French 
gentleman, one of the contractors with the French Government to 
carry the French mails to England, who told him that the South 
HKastern Railway Company and the London Chatham and Dover 
Company, having themselves been competitors for the contract, 
entered into a combination to prevent that contract from being 
carried out, and had refused to allow the passengers coming over 
the Channel by the French mail boat to book through from Paris to 
London. 

Mr. Lioyp.—They were always behind time. 

Mr. Cuapwick said, that on his arrival in England he made 
inquiries on the subject, and it was an undeniable fact that the 
railway companies had combined together, and had refused to 
allow passengers by the French mail boat the ordinary and usual 
facilities of purchasing in Paris through-tickets to London. Parlia- 
ment, representing the interests of the whole nation, gave to the 
railway companies a virtual monopoly of the traffic, and yet per- 
mitted them to play such tricks so materially affecting the conve- 
nience of the public. The remedy was, that Government should 
retain a strong hold over the railways. Reference had been made 
to the civility of railway officials and their promptitude in answer- 
ing all applications made to them; but only fourteen days ago he 
went from London to Manchester with a return ticket, and happen- 
ing to call at Birmingham he took another ticket. When he arrived 
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in London, he sent his return ticket to the company and asked for 
a repayment of the amount, as he had returned within three days; 
but he received a letter in reply, asking him to tell the number of 
his ticket from Manchester to Birmingham, which of course he did 
not know, and he had lost the half fare accordingly. Government 
officers were certainly no worse than railway officials, either in the 
promptitude of their replies or their courtesy and attention to the 
public, He objected to the proceedings of railway directors who 
used their immense influence in Parliament to obtain legislative 
enactments to restrict the amount of damages for loss of life 
caused by their negligence. Instead of diminishing, he would 
double the amount of responsibility attaching to the railway com- 
panies. No better instance of the arrogance of railway officials 
could be found, than that afforded by the recent statements of 
Mr. Bancroft at the Huston Square meeting, and of Sir E. Watkins, 
who has publicly charged with incompetence the gentlemen who, as 
Government Railway Inspectors, have been for many years engaged 
in investigating and reporting upon railway accidents, and who 
have been constantly calling the attention of railway authorities to 
the necessity of adopting improvements which would render rail- 
way travelling very much safer. He did not. believe the Govern- 
ment or Parliament would eutertain the purchase of railways; for 
if they attempted to do so, they would be charged in many cases 
three or four times the present market value. For a railway share 
now standing at 150/., the public might have to pay 250/. or even 
3001. If the railways could be purchased at a fair price, it might 
some time perhaps be advisable to do so, but meanwhile the main 
provisions proposed by the President of the Board of Trade in the 
‘* Railway and Canal Traffic Bill’? would be the first. step towards 
effectual improvement in the management of railway property for 
the convenience of the public. 


Mr. Lumury asked the author of the paper what redress persons 
could have for accidents and loss resulting from negligence if the 
Government had the management of the railways ? 

Mr. Luoyp.—A. writ of right. 

Mr. Lumury said that might or might not be given, according 
to the advice tendered to Her Majesty by the Secretary of State. 
He also wished to know whether any information could be given as 
to the result, whether satisfactory or otherwise, in reference to those 
foreign countries where the Government had the control of the 
lines. With regard to the combination between the two companies 
referred to by Mr. Chadwick, to prevent a foreigner from carrying 
the mails, might not the Government itself sometimes, under 
similar circumstances, consider it advisable to place difficulties in 
the way of foreigners ? 


Mr. Gutcu said, as a matter of right, no writ of right could go, 
but only as a matter of grace. Persons wishing to secure them- 
selves against loss could do so by a penny insurance. 


Mr. Baxter said—A remedy for loss or injury by accidents might 
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be obtained by a system of compulsory insurance, in which every 
passenger would pay an additional penny on his ticket, so producing 
a large revenue, out of which compensation could be paid. If, in 
the infancy of railways, the Government had had the control, very 
few railroads would have been made, and the country would never 
have been served so well as it had been. Hngland was the home of 
railways, and other countries had merely imitated what had been 
done here. The first stage in the history of railways was the 
existence of a multitude of little lnes, but now these had been 
amalgamated into fourteen or fifteen districts, served by great com- 
panies, which had absorbed the majority of the smaller ones. The 
question now was whether another step should be taken, and these 
districts amalgamated into one great system. Many reasons in 
support of such a proposal might be shown. In the first place, 
there was the temptation to the financier. By law, all railways 
which had sprung into existence since 1844 might be acquired by 
the State at twenty-five years’ purchase. Jor the last ten years the 
increase of the gross receipts on railways had gone on at the rate of 
2,000,000. a-year. If the railways could be bought at, say, 
800,000,000., and if that could be borrowed at 3 per cent., 
24,000,000/. a-year would be required, but at present the traffic 
receipts were above 25,000,000/., increasing yearly, and in ten years 
that would give an important surplus, which would lghten the 
taxation of the country. This object would be worth securing, if 
compensation could be settled on reasonable terms. Another 
advantage would be the uniformity of working, and the means of 
sending goods from one end of the country to the other without a 
single check. Great saving might also be effected in the manage- 
ment, for a few officials would take the place of numerous boards. 
In Belgium, an advantage of the Government acquirmg a portion 
of the railways had been the adoption of a system of diminishing 
the fares for long distances, by which the number of passengers had 
been greatly increased. The same system of reducing the rates on 
goods for long distances had brought the distant manufacturing and 
trading towns nearer to each other. Such advantages as these 
would overbalance a large number of deficiencies in the working. 
It would be a most difficult thing to assess moderate compensation 
and to raise 800,000,0c00/., and to manage nearly 16,000 miles of 
railway as one system, and there were great doubts whether it was 
really practicable; but if it could be done, he did not doubt that it 
would be a great advantage to the trade and convenience of the 
country. 


Mr. Hamitron said he could not conceive that any amount of 
Government jobbery would equal the jobbery which had taken place 
in connection with railways. 

The discussion was then adjourned. 
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On Tuesday, the 25th March, the Discussion was resumed by 


Caprain TyLmr, who said—The question raised before this Society by 
Mr. Martin, in his paper last week, is one of the highest im- 
portance — dealing with enormous interests, including various 
subjects for grave deliberation, and involving the future adminis- 
tration, management, and conduct of the chief means of transport 
and communication in our industrial country. It is, indeed, a 
question worthy of the best attention of this valuable Society. And 
I hope that, after having been thus introduced to their notice by 
Mr. Martin, it will receive such consideration and be followed by 
such an amount of discussion as shall leave a definite eonclusion in 
the minds of its members. 

Having been specially honoured with an invitation to take part 
in the discussion, it will be my humble endeavour to conduce 
in some small measure towards such a result; but I wish it to 
be distinctly understood that I am here in a private capacity only, 
and that I do not come forward as an advocate of State purchase, 
or of anything else. I only desire to lay before you, as fairly and 
concisely as I am able, the facts, the arguments, the difficulties, on 
different sides of the case; and I wish to leave those who hear 
what I submit to form their own conclusions. 

Now, the feeling which rises first and most powerfully in’ the 
human breast, in considering this or any other question, is that 
of self-interest. Those who use the railways inquire within them- 
selves, shall we be better served ? Those who, being shareholders or 
bondholders, are the proprietors of or are more or less pecuniarily 
interested in the railways, consider what they are likely to lose 
or gain; those who are engaged as officers or servants in working, 
as directors or chairmen in administering, the railway system, ask 
how it will affect their positions. And others, again, may as 
naturally look to the magnitude of the operation to be undertaken, 
the possible thanklessness of the task to be performed, the credit or 
discredit that may result, the difficulties or dangers to be en- 
countered, the trouble to be entailed, and the probable advantages 
to be obtaimed. 

The truth of these observations was partially and, may I say, 
amusingly illustrated in the course of the diseussion in this room 
at our last meeting. Various speakers began at once to consider 
whether they would be able to obtain replies more or less civilly, or 
more or less speedily, to their inquiries or complaints, from the 
officers of the companies, or from officers of the State substituted 
for them. They detailed their personal experiences as to over- 
crowding in carriages, or the recovery or otherwise of portions 
of their fares for return-tickets, the second halves of which they 
had not been able to utilise. They discussed whether, in cases of 
personal injury, they would be able to recover compensation. 

Without wishing for a moment to depreciate the value of these, 
which are undoubtedly important considerations, I would at the 
same time ask you to follow me now into points of still higher 
importance, and, setting aside all minor matters of mere individual 
interest, to seriously consider the question before us—whether the 
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railways should continue for the great and unknown future to 
“remain in the hands of joint stock companies, or whether they 
should be purchased by the State,—and to discuss this question with 
a view to the general well-being of the community and the general 
prosperity of the country. 

In commencing such a discussion, we are confronted at the out- 
set by a question which is really at the base of the whole subject ;_ 
but which is too frequently ignored. It is a question which cannot 
properly be overlooked. It is wise to discuss it now, while there is 
yet time, and not to postpone its consideration till it ‘becomes forced 
upon the community by more stubborn facts. The question to 
which I refer is simply this:—What will happen if the State does 
not purchase the railways? Ido not mean what will happen just 
at this moment, or even within the few years immediately before us ; 
but what will happen within such a reasonable time as it is necessary 
to look forward to, and to think about providing for? And what 
will be the ultimate result if the railway system is allowed to remain 
in the hands of joint stock companies? In order to reply to this 
question we must appeal to the experience of the past, and we must 
look to the indications of the present. The experience of the past 
may be briefly stated. Combination amongst a great number of 
small companies has been rapidly effected. Indeed, the whole rail- 
way system has grown up within the lifetime of many of us. And 
the greater part of it is already in the hands of a small number of 
large companies. Out of 15,376 miles of railway at the end of 1871, 
11,058 miles were owned or worked by only fifteen companies, and 
the remaining 4,318 miles were in the hands of ninety-one companies. 
In fact, the experience of the past is thus summed up in the 
admirable report of the Amalgamation Committee of last year, 
which was so ably presided over by the President of the Board of 
Trade :—‘‘ These facts and figures afford proof that the general recom- 
mendations and resolutions of committees, commissions, or Goverment 
departments, have had little influence upon the action of private bill 
committees, and have not stayed the progress of the companies in theur 
course of union and amalgamation.’ 'The experience of the past 1s 
also before your eyes in the map upon the wall, on which is clearly 
depicted the railway districts into which the country is divided. 
Competition by sea has been effective in the past, and may continue 
to be so in the future, but only to a limited extent, Competition 
by canal would be of little avail, even if the whole of the canals of 
the country were freed from the influence or ownership of the 
railway companies. 

The indications of the present are sufficiently plain. There is a 
strong tendency to further combination. Chief amongst these 
combinations is that of the London and North-Western with the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Company. The London and North- 
Western Company, working in intimate alliance with the Caledonian 
Company, stretches from London to Aberdeen ; and it is seeking in 
Parliament, for the second year, to legalise an amalgamation with 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company, which has been effected 
and acted upon in practice. These three companies together own 
or work 2,685 miles of railway, or nearly one-fifth of the mileage of 
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England and Scotland; and their joint capital, including the capital 
of lines worked by them, amounts to 120,938,190/., or more than 
one-fourth of the total railway capital of England and Scotland. 
Amalgamation amongst smaller companies may frequently be 
desirable in the public interest, as enabling better service to be per- 
formed, and placing the smaller companies by combination more 
nearly on an equality with the larger ones. But an amalgamation 
of interests, embracing one-fifth of the railway mileage and one- 
fourth of the railway capital of Great Britain, and spreading 
through the length and breadth of the land, can hardly be 
contemplated without alarm, not only as regards the power and 
influence of the joint company, but also as showing what may 
be expected to follow in other directions. It is only in the nature 
of things that other companies, such as the Midland and Glasgow 
and South-Western Companies, and the companies forming the 
Kast Coast route, mere or less in rivalry with the London and 
North-Western Company and with one another, should seek counter- 
acting combinations, in order to strengthen their respective posi- 
tions. And it is not too much to assume that this process will be 
carried on more or less rapidly, until, before many more years have 
passed away, the country will be parcelled out into a very moderate 
number of railway districts, and will thus be in the hands of a few 
companies. That result having been arrived at, the further progress 
of amalgamation can.hardly be doubtful, difficult, or slow. As 
surely as oxygen and hydrogen, when brought together in proper 
proportions and under proper conditions, forcibly combine their 
atoms to form water, so surely will monopoly of railway interests 
result under favourable circumstances. Competition between rail- 
way companies can only be temporary. It still exists to some 
extent, both in construction and in traffic facilities, but it is dying 
out. And when competing companies have respectively obtained 
what appear to them their positions of greatest advantage, they are 
then prepared, like chemical atoms, to combine. ‘The conclusion as 
to competition, are thus stated at p. xx1x of the Report of the 
Amalgamation Committee. In answer to the question, ‘‘ How far does 
competition exist, and how far can it be relied on?” They reply, 
“'There is little real competition in point of charges between railway 
companies, and its continuance cannot be relied upon. There is at 
the present time considerable competition in point of facilities, but 
the security for its permanence is uncertain.” And as regards 
amalgamation, they say (at p. xLir), “It would have been more satis- 
factory to them if they could have made definite recommendations 
as to the limits within which amalgamation should have been allowed 
and beyond which it should be forbidden. But this they find 
impossible. They can only point out, as they have done above, the 
possible ultimate dangers of unlimited combination, and call atten- 
tion to the fact that alliances which now exist, coupled with amalga- 
' mations which have been already proposed, may lead to the creation 
of companies very much larger and more powerful than any which 
would be formed by the schemes (including that of the London and 
North-Western and Lancashire and Yorkshire Companies) now 
before the Committee.” 
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Whilst adding, that ‘competition between railways exists only 
to a limited extent, and cannot be maintained by legislation,” and 
that “combination between railway companies is increasing, and 
is likely to increase, whether by combination or otherwise,” the 
Amalgamation Committee proceed to recommend the constitution of 
a special tribunal, to be entitled the Railway and Canal Commission. 
A bill which is now before Parliament secks to give effect to their 
recommendations. The author of the paper speaks disparagingly 
of the prospects of this proposed tribunal, and he appears to 
consider that it is not likely to have a long life. It is true that 
the railway commission established in 1846 only lasted five years; 
but its duties were different from those sought to be given to the 
tribunal now proposed. At all events, the Amalgamation Com- 
mittee have not been able to devise, after a lengthened and elaborate 
inquiry and an exhaustive report, any better, or, indeed, any other 
method of control over the railway companies. The tribunal, no 
doubt, will, if the present bill becomes law, have a full and fair 
trial; but its establishment does not in reality affect the question 
now immediately before us, inasmuch as the committee—the ablest 
that ever sat upon railway subjects—themselves say at the con- 
clusion of their report, “If the above recommendations are adopted 
by Parliament they will not have the effect of preventing the growth 
of railway monopoly.” 

We come back, then, to the questions with which [ set out, 
“What will happen if the State does not purchase the railways ? 
What will be the result if the railway system is allowed to remain 
in the hands of joint stock companies?”’ and the answer to those 
questions 1s one from which there appears to be no possible means 
of escape. It is to be foundin one word—Monopoly. And it will be 
a monopoly of joint stock railway interest in Great Britain. The 
advantages of combination to the companies themselves are obvious. 
The only thing to be wondered at is their folly in competing and 
fighting with one another as much and as long as they have done. 
Only recently the shareholders of certain northern railways have 
shown by their proceedings that they were at length alive to the folly 
of allowing their directors and managers to do so; and when the 
shareholders of the various companies once find out their own power, 
‘and see more clearly the direction in which their interests lie, you 
‘eannot force them to compete or oblige them to fight with one 
another. Sooner or later, therefore, and probably before many 
years have passed quickly away, there will be absolute and universal 
railway monopoly; and the question which Mr. Martin has raised 
in this room is practically this: Would the British public prefer, by 
State purchase, railway control and. management by the State, or 
would they prefer the only alternative which les im the future before 
them, complete monopoly by a vast combination of railway companies ? 

We have next to consider the difficulties which would have to 
‘be encountered in the event of State purchase being found necessary, 
or, to put it in another way, if it were decided that State purchase 
could not be avoided. Those difficulties may be enumerated under 
the following headings :— 

1. The financial difficulty, comprising the mode of effecting and 
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carrying out the purchase, and of avoiding serious financial disturb- 
ance in the process. 

2. The difficulties of administration and management, including 
that of patronage. 

3. Demands upon or complaints to the State management, as to 
rates and fares or improvements in the service, or for compensation, 
or for the construction of new lines. 

Commencing with the financial question, the first observation to 
be made is that there is at present no legal mode of dealing with it. 
The Act of 1844 is inapplicable to certain railways or portions of 
railways—of which a lst is appended,—sanctioned or constructed 
previously to that date, and it does not even provide the means, 
for reasons into which it is not necessary here to enter, of properly 
dealing with the remainder. A fresh Act would therefore be 
required to enable any Government to deal with the question; and, 
practically, a bargain would have to be made with each railway 
company. Further amalgamation would facilitate matters in one 
sense, inasmuch as there would be a smaller number of companies 
to deal with; but it would very much aggravate the difficulties in 
another sense, because the individual companies would become 
more powerful and influential, and the amounts of money involved 
at each operation would be greater. The obvious mode of avoiding 
extensive and serious financial disturbance is by a system of gradual 
purchase,—such as is, and has been for some time in progress in 
Belgium,—and fresh combinations would thus tend to increase 
the difficulties to be encountered. If State purchase is to take 
place the sooner, from this point of view, it is undertaken, the 
better. And the same is the case from another point of view. 
Railways are an improving property. If the State had purchased 
them ten years ago how enormous would have been the profit 
on the transaction! Will they not continue to improve? There 
is no reason, apparently, why they should not improve in value 
in the next ten years as much as in the past ten years. As long 
as the population, the wealth, and the general prosperity of the 
country continue to increase, so long must the value of railway 
property continue to improve. ‘There will be ups and downs. The 
cost of working expenses will ever vary with the prices of labour, 
of fuel, and of materials, but there must be improvement upon the 
whole until the progress of the country stands still, or has a down- 
ward tendency. And may that day be distant ! 

But let us consider more closely the question: What is the 
purchase of the railways by the State? What does it mean? Itis at 
first sight a gigantic operation. The ordinary mind naturally and 
instinctively recoils from it, as something too vast to be thought of 
as a practical measure. 5§50,000,000/. of nominal value! part of it 
at a considerable premium, part of it at a heavy discount. More 
than 600,000,000/. of money to be dealt with! In one sense it 
would be a purchase, inasmuch as the ownership would be trans- 
ferred from joint stock companies to the State. But in another _ 
sense it would not be a purchase at all. There need be no trans- 
ference of ownership as regards the real owners, the proprietary, 
inasmuch as the same individuals who now hold the railway stock of 
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companies may continue to possess, if they desire it, the railway 
stock of the State. Ordinary, preference, guaranteed, or debenture 
holders, may receive State paper in place of Company paper, and 
receive dividends from the State in place of from the Companies. 
And thus the change would become, not necessarily one of owners. 
Nor would it be even a change of management. The officers and 
servants of the companies would, as a rule, remain in their places. 
The management and working would be conducted by the same 
heads and the same hands. 'The-change would rather be one of 
administration. The State authorities would simply take the place 
of the railway chairmen and directors; but hardly even so, because 
the same chairmen and directors would in most cases become the 
administrators for the State ; and further, those portions of the duties 
of the chairmen, directors, and general managers, which consist in 
scheming against one another, would cease, and the whole of their 
time would be available for the legitimate duties of traffic manage- 
ment and development. All would, of course, expect to reap some 
advantage from the change, and all interests must be respected. 
Those who are engaged in duties of administration, such as chair- 
men and directors ; those who are engaged in duties of manage- 
ment, such as officers and servants; and all who have vested 
interests, may be utilised, and must be fairly considered. But 
these matters pertain partly to our present heading of financial diffi- 
culty, and partly to our next heading of management. 

To return strictly to the financial question, the mode of purchase 
is the next point for discussion. And here it would not be necessary 
to raise at once 600,000,000/. of money, or whatever the amount 
may be, or to purchase more than the system of one company, or 
that of one of the principal companies, as a commencement, or even 
to raise money for the purchase of a moderately sized system. It 
may fairly be expected that a very considerable proportion of the 
proprietary would, under arrangements judiciously negotiated, and 
calculations fairly made, be content, and even eager, to receive State 
paper in place of their company paper. And it would only be 
necessary to raise, by the floating of State railway stock, a sufficient 
amount of money to satisfy the claims of those who preferred to be 
paid off in cash. There would thus be a partial transference of 
proprietary from those who received money to those who purchased 
the State railway stock. And this course would have to be repeated 
through a series of years, until the whole of the railway system 
became State property. The advantage of such a mode of purchase 
would be found alike in the experience gradually gained, in the 
difficulties gradually encountered, and in the avoidance of serious 
financial disturbance. 

It is hardly necessary or desirable, even if time would admit, 
that I should here enter further into this part of the question, 
excepting to add that such proportion of money as would require to 
be raised by the sale of State railway stock through a series of years 
for the purposes of these operations, and for paying off those railway 
proprietors who preferred to realise an increase of capital, and to 
seek fresh investments at a higher rate of interest, would not be in 
any way analogous to money raised by way of loan, or otherwise, 
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for which interest had to be provided. There is a natural abhorrence 
in the English mind to an increase of national debt, national bur- 
dens, or national obligations. In this case, no further taxation 
would be required, the State would obtain possession and control of 
a property which must improve as long as the country continues to 
increase in prosperity. For that length of time, there would neces- 
sarily be constantly accruing increases in income which might be 
apphed partly in redemption. of State stock, and partly in reduction 
of rates and fares, as circumstances would dictate to be for the good 
of the country. 

It is not yet generally known, and you will be interested to 
learn, that the accounts for 1871, which I have lately analysed in 
detail, show that the average dividends on ordinary stocks in that 
year exceeded the average dividends or interest on the fixed charges 
preferred to them. The average dividend on ordinary stocks was 
Gneluding those on which no dividend was paid—namely, 313 mil- 
lions out of 230 millions), 5°07 per cent.; while the fixed interest 
on stocks and loans preferred to ordinary stock (including also 
those which received no cash payment, namely—8 millions out of 
322 millions), averaged only 4°42 per cent.; and the average rate of 
dividend or interest on the whole,—see note to Table No. III, p. 263, 
appended—was 4°58 per cent. The turning point having thus been 
reached and passed, the profits of railway working will increase 
more rapidly (though fluctuations may oceur in the future), than 
they have done in the past. There need, therefore, be the less fear 
as to any obligations which the State would incur in the event of 
purchase, and there is the greater certainty as to the profit to be 
derived from the transaction. 

The second difficulty to be encountered is that of administration, 
including detailed management and patronage. 

As with the former so with this difficulty, it assumes its most 
formidable aspect in presence of the idea of the State suddenly 
assuming the control of 15,000 miles of railway, with receipts of, 
say, 48, 000 ,oool., and a working expenditure out of them, say 
23,000,000/. annually, with upwards of 200,000 railway officers and 
servants to supervise, with 375,000,000 passengers to be carried, 
170,000,000 tons of goods and minerals, &c., to be transported, and 
180,000,000 miles to be run by trains. Looked at from this point 
of view, the subject is to some overwhelming. ‘The responsibility 
for the safe conveyance of so many passengers,—for the safe collec- 
tion, transport, and delivery of so much goods and mineral traffic 
scattered over the whole kingdom,—for the economical working of 
so many engine-works, and works connected with the maintenance 
and repair of the rolling stock and the permanent way over such a 
system,—with 10,500 engines and 312,000 vehicles on the establish- 
ment—is almost too much for certain minds to contemplate. 

But there are existing departments of the State whose duties 
and responsibilities, similarly stated, look even more formidable. 
There is a Secretary of State for India, who is required to answer 
in the British Parliament for the good government of 200,000,000 
of people, in a far country, 1,800 miles long by 1,500 miles broad ; 
and for the administration of a revenue as great as that which 
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is derived from the gross receipts of railways in this country. And 
there are other heads of departments whose duties might also 
be described in an equally alarming manner, if all the statistical 
details were similarly paraded and presented to view. Still higher 
totals might be produced from military and naval forces and estab- 
lishments scattered over the British Empire; and the German 
Emperor wielded in his recent invasion of France forces numerically 
far greater than the army of railway employés which looks so 
terrible; and did so with a precision that has received nothing 
but praise and admiration, under every conceivable difficulty, of 
climate, distanee, and eed cae, in an enemy’s country. 

It is, after all, only a question of proper organisation and 
suitable machinery. The difficulties above cited have a much less 
formidable appearance when they are closely considered; and 
especially when two facts are remembered: (1) That it is not 
necessary for the State to assume the charge of the whole railway 
system at any one time, and (2) that all the organisation and 
machinery are already provided, even if it had all to be taken 
over at once, for working 1. Further, this organisation, compli- 
cated as it may be, and wide spread as are its ramifications, is 
kept in working order by constant duty; and it is just as available 
for work under the State as it is for work under boards of directors. 
The different railway systems have their general managers, their 
traffic superintendents, their locomotive superimtendents, and their 
engineers ; and these have their departments, with men, machinery, 
and plant, in active operation, They would, further, have, many of 
them, more time and attention to devote to their duties, and better 
means of performing them if they were all working under one 
general management, and for one common object— “whether a great 
joint-stock association or the State—than under. the present system. 
Parliamentary railway contests would cease, law suits between 
railway companies would be no more. Traffic would not be forced 
in wrong directions. Facilities would be increased. Through rates 
and fares at lower figures would prevail, There would be no 
clashing arrangements between rival companies at junction stations. 
Managers would cease to out-manoeuyre one another, and would 
devote themselves, each to the improvement of his own district; ° 
and a rivalry of efficiency would thus take the place of perversity 
or hostility in working. 

The State, therefore, in taking over, first one portion, and then 
gradually, in the course of a series of years, the whole of the railway 
system, would find in each case, the detailed organisation and 
machinery ready to its hand; and would in the act of doing so at 
once make it more perfect by removing in the course of gradual 
combination the strains and jars which now tend to diminish its 
utility. It would further be able to introduce improvements from 
time to time, as they might. be found to be expedient ; and it would 
have at its command the best railway talent in the country for 
doing so. Ultimately, of course, there would be a railway minister, 
and a railway council in London, with systems of local management 
at different important points. The existing directors would, with 
their knowledge of local interests, be useful, some on the central 
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council, and some on local councils; and the machinery of manage- 
ment under the direction of these councils, taken over in the first 
instance without change, would gradually be adjusted to the new 
state of affairs. The railway minister and the central council 
would be to some extent analogous to the Secretary of State for 
India and the Indian Council; but with the additional advantage, 
that they would jointly administer the concerns of a property within 
easy reach of them, instead of the affairs of a country at a great 
distance from them. Both central and local councils would neces- 
sarily be divided into committees having special duties in connection 
with traffic, rolling stock, engineering, finance and personnel. 

The last mentioned committee would have to deal with a subject 
which has been, perhaps, more than any other, referred to as a diffi- 
culty in connection with State purchase,—that of patronage. But 
the abuse of patronage is, after all, now comparatively a thing of the 
past, more especially as regards the higher appointments in the gift 
of the State. If any one doubts it, let him try, for himself, for his son, 
for any relation, to obtain any appointment worth having in the 
public service. Great must be the influence, indeed, which can force 
the defences of the Civil Service Commissioners, or those of the 
examiners for the naval and military service. They are strengthen- 
ing their outworks and enlarging their fortress continually; and if 
the railway service ever is administered by the State, they will no 
doubt look upon it as “fresh fields and pastures new” for their 
operations. But independently of their interference in robbing 
patronage of its charms, there are other considerations which make 
railway appointments no sinecures. Amongst the great mass of 
railway employés, the work is hard and the pay light. The respon- 
sibilities and risk are not inconsiderable. They must begin in the 
lowest positions, as porters, clerks, booking clerks in the traffic 
department; as labourers, platelayers, fitters, pupils, and apprentices 
in the engineering departments; and they can only rise to the 
higher positions gradually, and for the most part after ample 
experience, as they show themselves fitted for their work. That 
work has to be performed much of it under the eye of the public, 
whether with Company management or with State management, 
and those who fail to perform it properly are soon found out. 

There have, no doubt, been from time to time instances of mis- 
management in certain public departments which have thrown great 
discredit upon Government administration. But it would be easy 
to rival them by accounts of mismanagement by railway companies. 
There is always a greater tendency to outcry, and to make the most 
of the errors of Government officials on the part of those who are 
engaged in private, commercial, or joint-stock enterprise, than there 
is to criticise the proceedings of companies; and it is, on the whole, 
to the advantage of public departments that it should be so. The 
fact is we are all human, and we all require to be kept up to our 
work, in whatever employment, by the pressure of public opinion or 
otherwise. But there are different degrees of efficiency, or the con- 
trary, in Government departments, which have justly been charac- 
terised, some as earning and others as spending departments. J am 
not here to defend the latter; but I do assert that the affairs of 
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earning, working departments of the State are, on the whole, better 
_ managed and more economically conducted than the concerns of 
railway companies, and especially in those parts of their business 
which are carried on under the public eye. This point was so well 
referred to by Mr. Scudamore, in an address which he recently 
delivered in Edinburgh, that I will venture here to read you an 
extract from it :— 

‘They could doa great deal by kindly praise of a civil servant to 
further the advancement of the public interest. But there was 
another way of making civil servants—at least of making Post 
Office servants—efficient ; and he was inclined to think that they 
did not themselves recognise how powerful they were in that respect. 
It was customary to say that the Post Office was popular, because it 
was efficient. That was rather the wrong way of putting it. The 
Post Office was efficient because it was popular; and it was they 
who made it efficient, because it was necessary to them that it 
should be so. They did not understand how large a part they had 
in keeping all the servants of the Post Office up to the mark from 
day to day. It was very fortunate for them and the country gene- 
rally that the efficiency of the Post Office resulted from that cause ; 
and not from the zeal or energy of any particular set of men who 
might be in office at a particular time. If the efficiency of the 
Post Office resulted from the special talent or the special energy of 
any particular set of men, the Post Office might decay when those 
men had passed away. The great establishment of which he was 
speaking was rendered efficient because it was worked under the 
eye of the public, its master; because it was brought face to face 
with that master, not merely from day to day, but from hour to 
hour; because it did work that was absolutely necessary to its 
master—which, when well done, was of the highest possible advan- 
tage, and which, if ul done, was utterly intolerable. He dared say 
people generally thought that the Post Office was in some mys- 
terious way superior to other Government departments. That did 
not result from the ability of the people in the Post Office; it 
resulted simply from the pressure which was put upon that branch 
of the civil service by the public. Let them just consider the 
different way in which they treated the Post Office from that in 
which they treated other Government departments. They all knew 
perfectly well that in Scotland for many years—he might say for 
centuries—there had been a perfect horror of illicit distillation ; 
but he did not suppose that even in Scotland any man ever thought 
of reporting the Hxchequer for laxity of supervision. Again, he did 
not suppose that in that room, or the city of Hdinburgh, there was 
anybody who would suddenly rise at his breakfast table and say to 
his wife, ‘My dear, that rascally tax-gatherer has not called for 
three years; I will write to the Inland Revenue Commissioners, and 
get him dismissed.’ But a dilatory letter-carrier; a postmaster 
who could not cash a money-order; a telegraph clerk who made 
blunders, brought down a terrific complaint from the offended 
person. They would not allow those officials to say as Wordsworth 
said of the human race— 

« «Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting.’ 
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Quite the contrary; they continually kept the Post Office up to the 
mark, and that, he thought, was a salutary thing for the public. It 
was well that the public should know the power which they had over 
the Post Office; that it was their complaints, that it was their con- 
tinual determination to have the work well done, that made it well 
done. He might go a little further and say that if at any time the 
Government should take wpon itself the acquisition of the railways, 
somewhat similar results would follow. ‘They were not to suppose 
that he was going to advocate the acquisition of the railways. He 
was not going to do anything of the sort; especially he was not going 
to ask that the railways should be attached to the Post Office. They 
might as well attempt to put a set of ostrich eggs under a barn-door 
fowl as give the railways to the Post Office. But if ever the Govern- 
ment should acquire the railways, and establish a department for 
their management, depend upon it that the public would keep that 
department in order; that, being hrought face to face with it, 
depending upon its well-doing for their convenience, and having to 
look to it for their security, they would take care to see, through the 
Press and Parliament, that the officers of that department were 
thoroughly efficient, zealous, and up to the mark. They would 
gather from what he had said that he did not object to eomplaints 
—not that it would be of the slightest use for him to object ; because 
the more he objected the more they would complain whenever they 
had any cause. About two or three years ago, when the Govern- 
ment were taking over the telegraphs, and when, certainly for a time, 
they were rather in a pickle, a report went the round of the news- 
papers that he had employed two clerks to read over the journals 
every day in order to find out the complaints that were made against 
the department. He did not do that; he did not waste the time of 
two clerks, because he knew he could rely upon his bosom friends to 
send him the first intelligence of anything disagreeable. When his 
bosom. friends, with that sympathising kindness for which they were 
remarkable, and in an utterly heart-broken manner, did send him 
disagreeable newspapers, he always looked into the complaints, and 
endeavoured to remedy the causes of those complaints. He believed 
that public opinion, expressed either through Parliament or the Press, 
was the salt which kept the Post Office sweet. He thought it was 
to the pressure of public opinion and the constant supervision of the 
publie—to the fact that the master’s eye was always on the Post 
Office—that that estabhshment owed its efficiency, energy, and zeal. 
He hoped they would never relax that supervision; and that the 
public would continue—whether it might be that he was still there, 
or that his suceessors had come—to give the Post Office the same 
stimulus; and he might add that he hoped they might give his 
successors that other stimulus of pleasure and kindness which they 
had given him on the present oceasion.”’ 

You will observe that these observations have an important 
bearing on the subject before us, and you will all agree in the 
advantage of complaints being made against all Government officials 
whenever they exceed or neglect the duties assigned to them. 

The last difficulty that I have to consider, is that of demands 
upon State administration, as torates and fares, or for improvements, 
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or for compensation for personal injury or losses of goods, or for the 
construction of new lines. 

A portion of what I have said under the last heading applies to 
this heading also, but there are other important poiuts as yet 
untouched. 

One objection which has been advanced against State purchase, 
is, that there might be a difficulty under State management in con- 
tinuing the existence of unequal mileage rates; but there are, on 
the other hand, some railway managers who consider that one 
advantage of State purchase would be that mileage rates would be 
to a greater extent equalised. There is no doubt that pressure 
might.be brought to bear, and political influence might be exerted 
from time to time, from certain localities, and by individuals, with a 
view to obtaining lower rates, or further facilities, or extra station 
accommodation, or new branch lines; and some traders might assert 
their rights to equal rates with other traders under the same or other 
conditions. But in taking over the railways, the State administration 
would find certain rates existing, and would only make changes in 
them as it could see its way clearly towards reductions in each par- 
ticular case, and with reference to other cases. ‘The tendency would 
be towards reduction and fixity, and alterations would be made on 
the recommendations of the district general managers and the district 
councils to the central council. Any applications to the Railway 
Minister would naturally be referred by him for report to these 
bedies and individuals. The same would be the case with regard to the 
other improvements or facilities referred to. They would all either 
originate from below or from the districts, or be referred for report; 
and no minister, having to answer for the conduct of his depart- 
ment, would venture to deal with those matters without recom- 
mendations from the proper quarters, and full justification, ready to 
be produced for what he was doing if he acted in opposition to 
those recommendations. But, indeed, much of the difficulty in 
regard to rates and fares would disappear, in consequence of the 
general reductions which would gradually be made over the whole 
kingdom. And this would be one of the greatest advantages of 
State purchase—that the traders and manufacturers of the country 
would be placed in a better position for competing with their rivals 
in other countries. Under such conditions, the traffic and com- 
merce of the country would increase to an extent which is at pre- 
sent little imagined. In any case, my own experience of other 
Government departments, is that they are very well able to refuse 
requests that are made to them, even in the most simple matters; 
and the question is rather, not whether a State department would 
grant too readily what is required or demanded in the way of 
reductions of rates or improvement or accommodation, but whether 
they would not be too slow in considering, too long in deciding, and 
too tardy in affording proper facilities for the extra traffic which 
would undoubtedly, under proper arrangements, pour in upon 
them. 

As regards the construction of new branch lines, and connecting 
links, and the improvement of through routes and joint stations, as 
well as the provision of extra siding and other accommodation, either 
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to meet existing wants or to provide for increasing business, there 
would be obvious advantages under a system of State administration. 
The required funds would be raised at a low rate of interest. Pro- 
posals and projects would be considered,—unot with reference to con- 
flicting interests, but with regard to what was most for the common 
good. There would be no fear, in cases of extension, of lowering 
dividends ; waste would be avoided; necessary work would be more 
readily undertaken. As regards personal injuries or damage to 
goods, it would, I submit, be only right and proper that fair and 
reasonable arrangements in that respect should be made. The loss 
of a limb is more serious than the loss of a letter; and the payment, 
by way of compensation, for delay or damage in the case of goods, 
forms a valuable stimulus in tending to ensure punctual and safe 
delivery. 

This great question of State purchase is one which could only, I 
apprehend, be seriously entertained by any Government upon very 
strong grounds, and when there was a clearly-entertained and 
plainly-expressed opinion on the part of the general public that such 
a measure was not merely desirable but unavoidable for the general 
well-being of the community. The same feeling which so unfortu- 
nately induced Sir Robert Peel, in an earlier stage of railway 
history, to abandon all idea of Government control and consequent 
responsibility, still greatly prevails, and very naturally so. The 
freedom of expression which is properly allowed, and abundantly 
indulged in, through the public press and otherwise in this country, 
irritating to mismanaged Government departments, and some- 
times annoying to those that are well managed, is certainly calcu- 
lated to prolong the desire to leave the administration of railways, 
as well as of undertakings connected with the supply of water and 
gas, In the hands of joint stock companies. It is always pleasant 
to interpose buffers in the shape of parish boards, local boards, 
highway boards, and boards of all other descriptions, including the 
great Metropolitan Board, as well as gas companies, water com- 
panies, and railway companies, between the people and the central 
government of the country. It is more convenient that the public 
or their representatives should find fault at meetings, in the press, 
or in Parliament, with vestries, or boards, or companies, than with 
ministers or with public departments. The political economy part 
of the question cannot, of course, be discussed here. But there are 
disadvantages as well as advantages in the system of shunting 
responsibility and avoiding duties. There is a limit to the profitable 
employment of local authorities and of joint stock companies which 
must yet be more closely worked out and more clearly defined than 
it has hitherto been. Communism has a bad name, from having 
been in bad company, but is a good thing when properly employed. 
Co-operation is, in some cases, only another name for it, and is 
lawful when competition becomes impossible, as in the case of great 
railway associations. What we have now to consider is whether, 
considering the conditions of the problem before us, and looking to 
the inevitable establishment at no distant date of railway monopoly 
in this country, that monopoly should ultimately be vested in the 
State, and employed solely for the public good, or whether it 
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should ultimately be left in the hands of a gigantic joint-stock 
association, working for the benefit of its shareholders, with such 
contingent advantages to the public as it can be made to afford. 
Whether the public like it or not, with or without the sanction of 
Parliament, the railway companies will certainly go on combining 
with one another; and it was the prospective contemplation of these 
alternatives,—the State, on the one hand, in the possession of its 
own highways, or, as they have been called, of the Queen’s high- 
ways, managing them for its own advantage—or an association, or 
associations, on the other hand, with property valued at upwards of 
600,000,000/. in England, and 30,000,000/. in Ireland, with ramifi- 
cations, and influence and patronage, through every corner of the 
land, influencing the elections, controlling (within certain maxima 
as to rates and fares) directly the communication, and indirectly the 
trade and manufacture of a country which prospers according as 
they prosper, and will decay, when, in competition with other 
countries, they decay,—it was, I say, the contemplation of these 
alternatives that led me to make the observation before the Com- 
mittee of Amalgamation of last year which Mr. Ward Hunt was so 
good as to quote recently in the House of Commons: “If the State 
does not manage the railways, the railways will soon manage the 
State.” 

IT end where I began. I do not come here to advocate the pur- 
chase of railways by the State. I would fain contrive, or see 
contrived, some method of averting or controlling the joint stock 
monopoly which looms before us in the future. But I despair. 
Even if the means could be devised, could they be passed through 
Parliament in the face of a combined and determined opposition on 
the part of the railway interest? The ablest committee that ever 
took evidence on railway subjects made the attempt last year in vain. 
They discuss in their exhaustive report all possible means to that 
end. They point out the “ possible ultimate dangers of unlimited 
combination ;”” and in recommending the constitution of a tribunal 
for certain valuable objects, and as an immediate measure, they state 
plainly that it will not, as it cannot, ‘‘ have the effect of preventing 
the growth of railway monopoly.’ Will any one say how itis to be 
prevented ; how it is to be controlled? However undesirable State 
purchase may be considered by certain persons, and from various 
points of view, how is it to be avoided ? 

The following information and tables (see p. 258, e¢ seq.) will 
be interesting for the purposes of the discussion, and are therefore 
appended to the foregoing remarks. 


Mr. Horatio Lioyp said—-The author of the paper started by 
saying that this was not a question of principle, but one of expe- 
diency. He differed from that observation, because there was involved 
in this question the all-important principle of a gigantic centralisa- 
tion, superseding that which the author himself admitted to have 
been the distinctive characteristic, and in some degree the source of 
the prosperity and success of this great empire—--namely, the associa- 
tion of individual energies. Experience had established the fact that 
what was required was departmental management, with efficient 
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central control. . If that could be effected, then the notion of a huge 
centralisation, and the vesting of all this administrative detail in the 
hands of a Government department, was as unnecessary as it would 
be mischievous. With all submission to his friend Captain Tyler, 
that was not a hopeless task. He thought the complaints that had 
been made of the maladministration of railways were greatly exagge- 
rated, and in repeating them the author of the paper seemed rather 
to be making a sensational speech before a popular audience than 
addressing himself to a body of men assembled in the serene atmo- 
sphere of a Statistical Society, who required figures, facts, and ratios 
to guide them. If, for example, the percentage of accidents to the 
millions of miles run, of passengers conveyed, and of tons of mer- 
chandise transported, were given, the proportion would be found to 
be exceedingly small. The author of the paper adduced instances of 
shortcomings in the early days of the railway system, most if not all 
of which had been long ago removed or corrected. There are no 
proofs that at the present day there was such mismanagement of 
railways, and such want of due accommodation, and interference 
with the interests of the public, as to require so revolutionary a 
measure as this. Unless it could be proved that the system could 
not be worked satisfactorily without this great change, it was clear 
that they had no right to make it. Many remedial acts had been 
passed for the regulation of railways, and it was idle to say that 
their administration had not improved in an extraordinary degree. 
Among others there was the Act of i870, which contained very 
important provisions, and which, if properly worked, would of itself 
correct many evils of which complaints, not altogether unreasonable, 
had been made. Again, Mr. Chichester Fortescue’s bill, though, 
as originally framed, certainly a very crude measure, the production 
of some one who knew very little about railway work, was capable, 
with proper amendments, of being made a very useful instrument. 
That there ought to be an efficient central control he freely admitted, 
but he expressly denied that there was such laxity of administration, 
and such selfish disregard of the interests of the public, and such 
general mismanagement as had been alleged, and which alone could 
justify a revolutionary measure such as this to remedy it. 

Mr. Biddulph Martin said this purchase by the State was 
merely carrying out the same thing that had been done in the Post 
Office and telegraphs. He (Mr. Lloyd) said there was not the 
slightest analogy between these and the railways. Mr. Martin said 
the Post Office was but a carrier. Now the Post Office was not a 
carrier in any sense ; it collected and transmitted to the railways, and 
they carried. It was a collecting and distributing machine, nothing 
more. The telegraphs were the same,—they were merely an 
expansion of the postal system which the State had rightly under- 
taken long before. It was a totally different thing that the State 
should undertake the entire system of railways. They had been 
constructed and hitherto maintained without the aid of the State, 
by the energy and enterprise of individuals, and could well continue 
to stand alone. The notion of any Government department 
managing and administering that vast system, involving such a 
multitude of operations and such infinity of detail, was one which 
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the mind could not take in. Nothing was so misleading as false 
analogies, nothing so dangerous as precedents that did not apply. 
There was no real precedent for such a scheme as this, and no 
analogy to support it. Even supposing that there had been 
mismanagement and maladministration, and that the public had 
not been as well served as it might have been, was there, he asked, 
any organisation ever known into which human agency entered as 
an element that was perfect? Could the State make signalmen 
more wide-awakeP Could the State prevent fogs? Why the same 
people would have to do the same thing, and the same things would 
occur. Was Mr. Chichester Fortescue so omnipotent that he could 
control the elements, or guide the wills and direct the energies of 
an army (for such it was) of 200,000 individuals? They must not 
expect perfection, they had to do the best they could with the 
materials at hand; and he repeated that, taking all things into 
consideration, and having regard to the vastness of the operation 
performed, the railway system was as little imperfect as any under- 
taking of such a magnitude could be fairly expected to be. 

As to the financial part of the matter he could say that, when 
they came to the compensation to be paid for those railways, their 
600,000,000/. would soon grow into a much larger sum. In 1871 
552,000,000/. represented the capital of the railways, and by this 
time it was nearly 600,000,000. Captain Tyler suggested the buying 
of the railways one by one. This was impossible. The principle 
laid down in the purchase of the telegraphs was, that the moment 
one was purchased every other had the right to demand to be pur- 
chased also. And why? For the very simple reason, that when 
State action came to interfere with the independent action of the 
others it was impossible that such a state of things could continue. 
If the State bought one railway it must buy all, and that at once or 
nearly so. Suppose, for example, the State purchased the London 
and North Western Railway by itself, were they to control the 
Midland and the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway? How were 
arrangements to be made between the State, as the owner of one or 
more of the railways, and the companies which remained indepen- 
dent? That, he repeated, was impossible. : 

CapTain TYLER said it was what they had done in Belgium. 

Mr. Luoyp said that Belgium could not be compared with the 
United Kingdom, and their system of railways was a trifle com- 
pared to ours. No other country in Hurope had ventured to do 
this, not even France, where theory and practice of centralisation 
had. been carried to the furthest point. His opinion was that they 
would not be able to buy the railways in the United Kingdom, which 
could not be bought under 800,000,000/., and not improbably they 
would cost even a larger sum. The principle laid down by the 
Telegraph Act of 1868 was, that the net income of the Company 
was to be capitalised at twenty years’ purchase. Now the fact was, 
that the income from railways had nearly doubled in ten years. 
The Telegraph Act also provided for taking the average of the 
increment of three years as the initial figure which should be sup- 
posed to represent the future yearly increment, and then that that 
increment should be taken at twenty years’ purchase beyond the 
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twenty years given upon the actual receipts before. In addition to 
this there was a further capitalisation of the future increments of 
profit. The Chatham and Dover Railway had been actually com- 
pensated upon that principle. The actual result would be, that 
thirty years’ purchase would be claimed upon the last ascertained 
“nett receipts for a year, so that over 800 millions would have to be 
paid to begin with. Then there were the costs, no trifling matter, 
upon which he could speak with some experience. Another thing 
which had not been taken into account, was the existence of com- 
petitive channels of communication. The theory of those who 
advocated State purchase was, that the rates and fares would be 
lowered ; but if they lowered their rates for land carriage by railway 
to sucha point as to destroy the profits of the canal proprietors, they 
would have to buy up the canals also, for to destroy them without 
compensation would be confiscation, a thing of which this country 
had never yet been guilty. Again, the capital account of the rail- 
ways could not be closed so that the total amount to be paid by the 
State would soon be swoln to an enormous figure. 

Coming next to the question of administration, if it was really 
meant that the State was to work the whole railway system of the 
United Kingdom, the magnitude of the operation was absolutely 
appalling. It would require a new Government altogether; not 
merely a Secretary of State for the railway department, but such a 
number of boards, with their different departments, such officialism 
and such red tapeism as could hardly be conceived. Again, the 
plan, even if practicable, would be most inexpedient on account of 
the enormous power it would give to the Government of the day. 
It was all very well to say patronage was done away with, but the 
notion that any Government which had the means of disposing of 
200,000 places had not an amount of patronage most dangerous, was 
altogether ridiculous. Mr. Martin said the ballot would prevent 
any improper political action. Mr. Martin, if he believed that, had 
greater faith in the efficacy of the ballot than he had. The employé 
would look to his employer, and 200,000 or 300,000 men employed 
by the State would look to those who were the means of giving 
them their bread. On the whole, these and many other considera- 
tions satisfied him that, granting there might be some shortcomings 
in the present administration of the railway system, it was “ better 
to bear the ills they had than to fly to others which they knew not © 
of.’ He believed, moreover, that improvement in the management 
of railways and the conduct of traffic could and would go on 
improving. The proper thing, as he had. said, was departmental 
and personal administration, with efficient central control. On the 
whole, he thought the proposal a mere utopian idea, which never 
could and never would be realised, but which, if it were realised, 
would be found to be no Utopia at all. 


Mr. Epwin Cuapwick, C.B., said—He had listened with great 
admiration to the speech of his learned friend Mr. Lloyd, as the 
speech of a magnificent “how not to do it.” He must submit, as 
a predominant principle, that the fact of a thing being done was 
evidence of its possibility ; and, notwithstanding Mr. Lloyd’s adroit 
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summary dismissal of the case of Belgium, and other continental 
systems of railway administration by the State, he must contend that 
they were full, and in many respects complete, as analogies for our- 
selves. State administrations of railway had long been in action in 
Germany as well as in Belgium, side by side with company manage- 
ment, and the people were so well satisfied with State management 
that there was a general public movement, not for the absorption of 
the railways by the companies, but, on the contrary, for their absorp- 
tion by the State; and such would no doubt be, as apprehended, the 
result of a similar trial here. They must bear in mind the difference, 
in organic administrative principle, between conducting a system of 
communication on payment simply for the service, and conducting it 
as a monopoly for a trading profit on the necessities of the people— 
a difference in principle that governed the whole question. The 
postal system in this country was originally a trading enterprise, in 
the hands of private adventurers, and it was a long time before it 
was taken up as a public service. Very much what we might 
imagine it would be now if communication by letter were conducted 
in some hundred independent districts by trading companies, as 
private monopolies, for the sake of a trading profit, as communication 
by rail was now; and we should hear the like platitudes from the 
directorates about the excellence of private enterprise. But there 
were large economies of State control, overlooked by its opponents 
—-namely, the economy of unity of management and the economy of 
State security. He had shown from the evidence of railway managers 
that the economy of unity of management was to be set down at 
20 per cent. of the working expenses; and this not from the expenses 
of multiplied directorates, or even law expenses, but from making 
two trucks do the work of three, and the avoidance of such manifest 
waste as having three sets of carriages running one-third full from 
the same place to the same place at the same time. Then, there 
was the gain to be derived from taking up all the bond debts on 
the public security, which would be a gain of from one to one and a 
half per cent. on them all. These economies he had contended 
would, in themselves, construct a very large fund, divisible between 
the shareholders and the public, allowing to the shareholders 
increased dividends and to the public improved accommodation. 
Another great part of the question had been overlooked by the 
opponents of the public control, namely, the power of expansion 
under a public system that was not possessed by the trading com- 
panies. If they would examine the large gaps that were displayed 
on the maps between the existing railway trunk lines, they would 
credit the assertion that there was probably as great an extent of 
cheap branch lines required for economy of transit as there was 
now of main lines in action. Branch extensions could not be made 
by the trading companies except at a profit on disproportionately 
large charges. But on a public footing they might be made at the 
bare cost of the service. On the trading companies’ footing they 
were suckers; on the public footing it might be shown they would 
become feeders. 

Sir James Anderson, in his paper on ocean telegraphs, had ably 
shown what could be done by a Government, and what could not be 
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done by a trading company in reductions of fares and in extensions. 
As to the economy derivable from unity, the railway directorates, 
after having for a long time disregarded it, at last they had begun to 
think of it, and having started on the principle of open competition, 
they began to seek the economy of close and large monopoly for 
their own profit at the expense of the public by large amalgamations. 
They talked of four great amalgamations as eligible to comprehend 
the whole country. Now, was it to be allowed that that approach 
to unity which was attempted to be made for the companies, passed 
any public administrative capacity to make them for the public? 
Or if they were made under the rule of such able practical men like 
Mr. Allport and Mr. Eboral, might not their services be transferred 
under unity and public urgency? If we have not administrative 
capacity for such a task, send to Belgium, send to Germany for it. 
But he entertained a confident opinion that the task was not so 
difficult as had been that of reorganising 16,000 parishes into 6,000 
unions, however imperfectly that task had been performed, which 
had been pronounced to be impossible by persons who put forward 
dogmatically their crude conceptions of administration as final 
facts. The opposition to the proposal was made up of assertions of 
imagined difficulties, the answers to which involved long expositions 
of fallacies, and false economical and administrative principles, 
which there was not time to give. But let those they had. just 
heard be put on paper, and if called for they would have their 
answer. ‘Thus it was assumed, for example, that all management 
must of necessity be direct State management, with no improved 
securities, and nothing by contract management. As a present 
expedient, the substitution of an undivided and responsible atten- 
tion for a distracted and irresponsible and transient attention, of a 
real board for what had recently been legally pronounced to be a 
sham board, might, he admitted, afford some better protection for 
the present to the shareholders and the public. 


Mr. Benjamin Hovenron said—He looked at the subject from 
an engineer’s point of view. An argument very commonly pro- 
duced by all the advocates of the expropriation of the railways was, 
that one great source of saving would be that the Government 
would be able to borrow money ata lower rate than the railway 
companies. ‘The reason why the Hnglish Government was able to 
borrow money at such a very low rate of interest at present was 
because it had generally practised a virtuous abstention as to inter- 
ference in all matters relating to commerce and trade; but if it took 
upon itself to borrow one thousand millions, which was the minimum 
sum it would have to pay for the railways, it might find itself unable 
to procure the money upon the same terms as it did at present. 
Then, supposing they cost a thousand millions, how was the interest 
to be paid? The present railway revenue was about 50,000,000l., 
and, deducting 50 per cent. for working expenses, it left 25,000,000/. 
for dividends, or 23 per cent. on the total capital. The three 
reasons why the public had become so enamoured of State manage- 
ment were to be found in the successful management by the 
Government of the Post Office and of the telegraphs, and in the 
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low fares charged on the Belgian railways. There were about 
-1,800 miles of railway in Belgium, and only one-third of this 
mileage was in the hands of the State. The State, no doubt, did 
its work well, but, then, its lines occupied the best parts of the 
country, and possessed the cream of the traffic. It was unfair to 
compare the working of an Hnglish line with a Belgian line. The 
land upon which the Belgian railway was placed was of less value 
than a similar quantity of land in England; the whole cost of 
making the railway was less, and the cost of management was less; 
and, therefore, they ought to be able to carry at a lower rate than 
our Hnglish companies could do. The word monopoly had been 
very freely taken up by the advocates of expropriation. He main- 
tained that the railway system was no monopoly; on the contrary, 
from his experience, he believed there was a burning competition 
existing between the principal railway companies, if not in rates, 
yet in the accommodation given to the public. After pointing out 
the disastrous results that would arise from a general strike amongst 
the railway employés, supposing all the railways to be under one 
control, he said he believed that the genius of the English people 
was opposed to State management, and that the principle instilled 
into them by the great Corn Law League Reformers, and which was 
lately repeated by Mr. Gladstone, was one which they ought to bear 
in mind, namely, that centralisation ought to be avoided in England 
as much as possible; and that the work of the country should be 
done by the people themselves, instead of by dictators appointed 
by the Government. Admitting that something was wanted, he 
was in favour of all the railways amalgamating into four or five 
large systems, each with its own district. 


Sir Witt1ram Wricut said—If amalgamations were good per se 
in one part of the country, why should not they be good all over 
the country, and why should not the people of the country take the 
railways into their own hands, and employ those efficient men who 
had already managed them so admirably? He instanced the case 
of the amalgamation of the North-Hastern system, which originally 
consisted of thirty-seven different limes of railway. The North- 
Kastern consols were too well known in every financial market to 
be considered in any other sense than as a most valuable, safe, and 
important investment, and they had only to follow the example of 
the great financial operation involved in the creation of those 
consols for the purpose of carrying out the still greater financial 
operation. He regretted that the Railway Committee did not 
grapple with this question. No doubt there were difficulties, but 
for his part he could not see a lion in the way; on the contrary, 
there was a perfectly even and smooth path to be followed. In the 
North-Hastern system the result had been advantageous in every 
way. He was therefore an advocate for railways being amalgamated 
without delay, for whether they were taken. by the State or not the 
question of amalgamation must go on. 


Mr. Newmarcu said—He had been very much amused by the 
theories started by gentlemen on the other side. Mr. Edwin Chadwick 
Q2 
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described the Board of Trade as a sham board; but that was a 
Government board, and was very much the sort of control recom- 
mended to them now in many quarters. Sir W. Wright wanted the 
‘* people” to manage the railways, he supposed by meetings in Hyde 
Park under Mr. Odger. Captain Tyler proposed the homceopathic 
application of the system of absorption, but Mr. Lloyd gave a decisire 
answer to that suggestion. The enormous amount of investment 
represented by the railways must be dealt with on principles of 
property, not on principles of abstraction or fancy. Here were 
hundreds and thousands of people who, during the last forty years, 
had been gradually building up these systems of railway, by sub- 
mitting to long periods of probation without dividends, and to 
everything incidental to supporting the most enormous industry 
which modern times had seen; and now, when the time had come 
that all this expenditure and sacrifice was beginning to hear some 
fruit, it was not for a Government, such as they understood the 
Government of this country to be, to turn round and endeavour to 
drive a hard bargain with the owners of those millions of capital 
and of this vast system of administration. They must dismiss 
from their minds, as an utter delusion and a snare, any such 
suggestion as a sum of 600,000,000l., for they could not approach 
the question. Taking into account the example set by the tele- 
graphs, without assuming that the amount of capital actually to be 
found in one form or the other, if this transaction ever came to a 
point of completion would be far nearer 1,000,000,000/. than any 
other sum. That being so, the whole question assumed a different 
aspect, and financially was overwhelming. ‘T'aking the cost at 
1,000,000,000/., the thing would not pay, and as a taxpayer he must 
object to it. Interest must be found on this vast capital. The idea 
abroad was that there was a monopoly on the side of the railways 
which prevented them from giving the proper facilities to the 
public. He must deny that i toto, for he could assert that the 
whole history of railway administration had been one continued 
course of concession by the companies to the public convenience 
and demands. The recent concessions as to third-class travelling 
were not made by railway managers on any grounds of sentiment, 
but they were forced into it by the economical necessities of the 
case. These gentlemen, wisely or unwisely, had spent at least 
600,000,000/. of capital in providing certain kinds of communi- 
cation; and a return upon that capital had to be extracted out of a 
population of 30,000,000. It unfortunately happened that only 
a small part of these 30,000,000 are people able to travel by express 
trains in first, or even second, class carriages, and therefore the 
railways, by the necessity of the circumstances under which they 
found themselves, had been compelled to “cap the multitude,” to 
lay themselves out by small charges and increased accommodation 
to attract custom from the lowest parts of the population. Whether 
the railways were left as they were, or were encouraged to amalga- 
mate, they might depend upon it that the public would, in the end, 
obtain all the facilities which they could expect to get from State 
acquisition. The reason why the English system of railways was, 
as a whole, the best system of railways on the face of the earth, was 
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because it was under private management, and because its adminis- 
‘tration had been laid on the shoulders of men who had to meet a 
formidable responsibility. He concluded by expressing the belief 
that it would be a fatal day for England when they sacrificed the 
spirit of liberty to an advantage which was purely phantasmagoric, 
and to a financial scheme which had no basis in fact. 

The discussion was then again adjourned. 


On Tuesday, the 1st April, 


Mr. Attport (manager of the Midland Railway) re-opened the 
debate. He said he agreed with Captain Tyler that this was one of 
the most important subjects that could be discussed in any society 
of Englishmen. And, so far from not being biassed, he had the 
deepest personal interest in it, because, first of all, he was a large 
railway shareholder, and Government purchase would enhance the 
value of his stock ; and, secondly, as one of the oldest and leading 
officers in the kingdom, he might fairly look forward to the pension 
granted to officers in a Government service, but not usually awarded 
by railway companies. 

The Prestpent.—Does not the London and North-Western 
pension its servants ? 

Mr. Atnport said no, but they had a superannuation fund estab- 
lished a few years ago. As, however, the superannuation fund on 
the Midland was established some years after he was ineligible from 
age to join, he should derive no benefit from that. But he felt very 
deeply on this subject, as an Englishman, in regard to the future 
prosperity and well-being of the country, and he most unhesitatingly 
stated that having had practical experience in the working of rail- 
ways for many years, he- believed it would be a great injury if, 
unfortunately, the Government became possessed of all the means 
of communication of the country. The main points against purchase 
by the State had been so ably discussed by Mr. Horatio Lloyd, and 
the financial question had been so debated by Mr. Newmarch, that 
he was saved a great deal of trouble on those points; but he would 
like briefly to allude to one or two points in Mr. Martin’s paper, 
which were either incorrectly stated or were fallacious. With all 
respect to Mr. Martin, he might stand on the highest pinnacle as a 
banker, but, judging from his paper, he knew little or nothing about 
railway management. Mr. Martin stated in his paper that the 
amalgamation of the North-Hastern, Great Northern, and Midland 
lines would have a great effect in closing the various ports on the 
north-east coast, and discouraging the carriage of coal by sea; but 
the North-Hastern already possessed all the ports between the Humber 
and the ‘'weed, and no such result followed. Then Mr. Martin 
spoke of the charges for coal from the Wigan district to Widnes, 
and complained that the carriage of coal for export was 1s. 2d. a 
ton, whereas for coal for consumption at Widnes it was 2s. 4d. a 
ton. But, first of all, he (Mr. Allport) contended the 2s. 4d. was 
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not an excessive rate for the distance, as the company had to find 
wharves and stations, &c., for the land sale of coal, whereas the 
export rate was put low expressly for the purpose of encouraging 
traffic for exportation. Therefore, why that should be a charge 
against the railway company he could not understand. Then the 
next point Mr. Martin brought forward was the accidents, and he 
(Mr. Allport) was sorry to find a person of the experience of 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick very loud in his complaints on this head, and 
was afraid it would be useless to endeavour to convince him he was 
wrong. He rather wished to dilate upon this. He was quite sure 
public opinion had been greatly influenced on this subject by the 
reports of the Government inspectors upon accidents. During his 
thirty-five years’ connection with railways, and thirty-two years as 
manager, he never knew a Government inspector make a report in 
which he did not in some manner try to bring in the railway com- 
pany as negligent in some way or other. But what did accidents 
mean? Would any one stand up and say he had never in his 
life committed some mistake or some negligence which he deeply 
deplored after the event? Of course, on a railway they had human 
beings to deal with, and men would neglect rules and regulations, 
and would run risks which, after the event, they would deeply 
deplore if they did not, as was often the case, pay the penalty with 
their own lives. The table presented to the Society showed that, in 
1871, 1,042 males and 84 females unfortunately lost their lives on 
railways. No one could deplore that more than the persons engaged 
on the railways. But let them dissect that number. First of all, 
there were “753 run over on the line,” Was that the fault of the 
companies? Certainly not. Next, “fell from carriages or engines, © 
46.” Could the railway companies be responsible for that? No. 
Then, “carriages off the rails, &c., 13.” He did not know what 
that meant, but perhaps the 13 was due to the “&c.,” therefore he 
passed that over. Then there was “explosion of boiler, 1;” and 
‘machinery of locomotive engines, 1 ;” and ‘‘ crushed, 181.” What 
did “‘ crushed”? mean? Why, that men usually became careless in 
their work, and got between the carriages or wagons, and became 
crushed ; but that was not the fault of the companies, but arose 
from the negligence of the men themselves. ‘The next item was, 
‘fall of heavy substances.” What could that have to do with the 
railway companies? Then, “manner not stated, 78.” It was a 
great pity that the compiler of the table did not state the cause of 
death in those cases. Then he came to the most important item, 
‘ collisions, 30.” Admitting that these thirty lost their lives by 
collisions, it must be remembered that collisions occurred from a 
variety of causes. Men became so accustomed to their work, and 
so over-confident, that in nine cases out of ten they became negligent, 
and this negligence led to accidents. The Staplehurst accident was 
an example. It occurred on a level line, the platelayers having 
taken out a rail, and the inspector of the permanent way having 
omitted to give notice to the superintendent of the line that it was 
being done. But what he wanted to know was, whether Govern- 
ment service made men more careful or less careful ? His experience 
was that if they put a man in a position where he felt himself secure, 
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as he would be in Government service, he became careless. Again, 
‘he contended that the system of Board of Trade inspecting office's 
in advising this thing and that to be done tended to cause a good 
many accidents. If they told a driver of a train that along the 
road there were a number of men to take care of him, he would 
be less careful of himself and his train, and would not take so much 
care to look out for himself. He could name many aceidents which 
arose from that cause. The block system had been much advocated, 
and the companies had been blamed by the Board of Trade and by 
the press for not adopting it generally. But with the block 
system accidents would occur, and he gave several instances of it 
before Lord Buckhurst’s Committee, because men would naturally 
take less care at all times with the block system than they would 
without it. Again, he had given the committee instances where 
the absence of the interlocking system had prevented accidents, and 
he could prove the cases to any one. It was not from economy that 
the companies declined to adopt precautions or means of safety. 
On the contrary, whenever the companies were fairly satisfied that 
any system did conduce to safety they were the first to adopt it, 
without any interference on the part of the Board of Trade inspec- 
tors. It did not require an officer of the Board of Trade to tell a 
practical railway man what his business was. If he (Mr. Allport) 
did not know what the requirements of a railway were, the directors 
of the Midland Railway ought to get rid of him. He contended 
that it was not a question of economy on the part of the railways. 
He showed before Lord Buckhurst’s Committee that the cost of the 
block and interlocking systems if adopted on the entire Midland 
Railway would be about 600,000/., and they were now spending on 
one of those systems 40,000/. a-year, and on the other 20,000/.; and 
the annual cost of wages and matezials alone would be 130,000l., 
and inasmuch as the working expenses were 50 per cent., that sum, 
together with interest upon the outlay, represented 260,000/, of 
annual gross earnings, or 6,000/. a-week of receipts, to cover the 
expense of the block and interlocking systems. The writer of the 
paper and Mr, Edwin Chadwick seem to know little of the 
anxiety of railway directors and officers to prevent accidents. On 
whom did these accidents fall most heavily ? Would the directors 
willingly run the risk of these accidents, paying compensation in the 
way they were obliged to, to the extent of thousands a-yearP Was 
there not a loss of reputation attending accidents, and a loss of 
traffic besides? And yet they were told that railway companies 
acted on a false spirit of economy, and Mr. Hdwin Chadwick said 
that the companies sought profit rather than safety. 

Mr. Rawtinson thought Mr. Allport meant Mr. Chadwick, M.P., 
and not Mr. Edwin Chadwick. 

Mr. Aiport said he had made no mistake, but he was quite 
aware that Mr. Chadwick, M.P., held as violent opinions on the 
point as Mr. Edwin Chadwick. Then there had been a comparison 
made between railways and the Post Office and the electric tele- 
graphs ; but would they for a moment compare the two systems 
with the railways. To the Post Office the public delivered their 
letters, and they were sorted and stamped by boys and young 
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people, and sent to the railways to be carried, so that the Post 
Office work was really the least part of the duty of letter-carrying. 
Then, again, in the case of the telegraph offices, the public took 
their messages to the offices, and the Post Office only had to send 
them off and deliver them, this work being done by young persons 
both male and female. But was that to be compared to the rail- 
way service, or to what went on at any of the large goods stations 
in London, or the large towns where innumerable packages of every 
description had to be classed, weighed, and invoiced, and sent off at 
once to all parts of the kingdom, and delivered the next. morning in 
the town to which they were destined at the same time as the Post 
Office letters were delivered? The two services did not, therefore, 
bear a moment’s comparison. Then Mr. Martin complained, in his 
paper, of amalgamation, and said it was an immense monopoly and 
a crying evil; but then he went on to say the amalgamation in the 
case of the North-Eastern had led to what? why, reduced fares to 
the lowest amount, and to increased dividends. Was it wrong in 
one case, therefore, and right in another? But it was not a fact 
that the North-Eastern fares were the lowest in the kingdom. The 
North-Eastern fares were exceedingly high at one time, and the 
company reduced the fares to the standard of the other great com- 
panies ; but long before the North-Eastern reduced their fares the 
Midland had reduced theirs, although not compelled to do so, to 
precisely the same standard as the North-Hastern, so that it did not 
require amalgamation to bring that about. There was another 
curious paragraph in Mr. Martin’s paper, in which he said that the 
points of junction were a kind of ‘“‘no man’s land.” What did that 
mean? Why, if there was one part of a railway which received 
greater attention and care and inspection than another, it was the 
junctions, which Mr. Martin called “‘no man’s land.” He (Mr. 
Allport) confessed he did not understand what was meant. Now, a 
great deal had been said about monopoly, and what the Government 
would do in case the railways were in their hands—that they would 
develop trade, and he (Mr. Allport) did not know how many great 
blessings the Government would confer. In regard to monopoly, if 
there was any system of trade in the world more subject to compe- 
tition than another it was the railway interest. The railways had 
increased the public accommodation to an enormous extent, and 
also the means of communication from town to town, and had done 
more for the benefit of the country than any other industry with 
which he was acquainted. As to developing the resources of the 
country, it would be enough proof to show what the exports of the 
country had been since 1832. The value of the exports of British 
manufactures in 1832 was 36,400,000l., and that was the year when 
railways might be said to be fairly started in this country. From 
1801 to 1852 the exports fell off to the extent of three or four 
millions sterling, and there was a stagnation of the cornmerce of the 
country, many people, both Hnglishmen and foreigners, stating that 
England had passed its best days; but the railways, fortunately, 
came in to assist in developing the resources of the country, and 
the result was, that, in 1872, the export of British manufac- 
tures amounted to 260,000,000/. He remembered that, in 1848, 
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when the exports reached the sum of 52,000,000/., there was a 
‘general cry on the part of the press that it was a speculative trade 
and could not be supported; but it was not so. Was not that 
progress due to the railways? He was old enough to remember 
what the charges’ for carriage were before the introduction of rail- 
ways, and he ventured to say that the reduction in carriage by the 
railways, as compared with the former charges and quantities 
carried, had effected a saving to the country of an amount equal to 
more than double the entire gross receipts of all the railways of the 
kingdom, or more than 100 millions sterling. Would anyone, 
therefore, say that the railways had not done their duty to the 
country P What the companies had done for themselves was 
to earn an average dividend of less than 4 per cent. Had not the 
railways also developed the various districts? Take Derbyshire 
and Nottinghamshire. There was, in his recollection, a time when 
there was hardly a colliery in the district. What was the case 
now? That coalfield was covered with collieries. Twenty years 
ago the supply of coal to London was almost entirely by sea, and 
prices varied from 30s. to 40s. per ton, until the railways brought 
up the coal from the Midland districts, and now the railway-borne 
coal to London was two-thirds of the total supply. The present 
prices of coal he disregarded in this argument, as they were excep- 
tional, and he believed they could not last long. What had been the 
result of the railway carriage of coal to the public? The reduction 
in the rate of the conveyance of coal to London in the last fifteen or 
twenty years was equivalent to nearly the total value of the coals 
themselves. Twelve months ago people were paying for coals in 
London less than they paid for the carriage of the coals alone before 
the railways came into operation. What had caused the enormous 
development in the iron trade but the railways? If the railways 
had not brought the iron ore to South Staffordshire that district 
would have been closed by this time as an iron manufacturing dis- 
trict. The railways brought the iron ore into Scotland, Cleveland, 
and Wales, and other distant parts, at rates less than one-fourth of 
what the canal had before charged. Now, in regard to the Govern- 
ment management of railways, and the question of patronage, was it 
to be considered nothing, and did it excite no alarm, when they were 
told that the railway servants numbered something like 300,000 
men, most of whom were intelligent men, and exercised some little 
influence in their respective districts? Would not the political 
position of many towns be affected by the influence of the railway 
servants? In Derby, forinstance, with a population of between 
40,000 and 50,000, the servants of the Midland Company and their 
families numbered 12,000; would they not have some political 
influence in the town of Derby? Would it be nothing to have 
300,000 men under any Government? They could not be deprived 
of their political rights like soldiers and sailors, and therefore in 
any town where there was a large number of railway servants they 
might be naturally disposed to vote for the Government candidate. 
There was another extraordinary statement in the paper as to the 
advantage of adopting one payment for passengers and goods. He 
(Mr. Allport) did not know what was meant by that, but he sup- 
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posed it meant a uniform payment, because if not it meant nothing. 
Now the Railway Clearing House was so perfect that there was no 
difficulty in receiving one payment in London to John o’Groats or 
the Land’s End; but did the author mean there would bea uniform 
fare like the penny postage? ‘Then what did he mean? 

Mr. Martin said he meant one payment from any one place in 
Kngland to another. | 

Mr. Auiport said that had been in operation fora long time from 
one country town to another, and any man could also book from 
London to any part of England, Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, and 
from all the large towns he could do the same. It was quite true 
passengers could not book from every place to every other place, 
the enormous number of tickets required to do so would be so pro- 
digious that it would be impossible to keep the accounts or provide 
offices to put the tickets in. Even on the Midland line they were 
obliged to divide it for booking purposes, so that the passengers to 
certain places might break the journey. It was a simple calculation 
to find out how many tickets would be wanted in each booking 
office if they booked from every place to every place, and they 
would amount to many millions. In the Midland Railway alone, 
they had nearly four millions of rates, and if they multiphed those 
by the other systems, see what they would amount to? How was 
the Government to deal with all that? He failed to see it; and 
should look with alarm at the Government engaging in so great a 
commercial transaction. Were they justified in believing that the 
Government could do it? Was the Government management of 
their own affairs so superior and economical as to justify the nation 
in putting the whole carrying of the country into their hands? 
Everybody knew that it would cost more in the hands of the 
Government—he did not blame the Government—but that was the 
inevitable state of things where there was so much circumlocution. 
Look at the vast supplies for the railways which must be bought. 
What deep interest would the sellers take in the Government? Was 
that a state of things that would tend to economy ? Certainly not. 
Then he would like the opportunity of going through the Govern- 
ment establishments, and see if he could not write out reports 
against them by the dozen. What would have been said of a rail- 
way company if it had sent out a ship like the “ Megera,” or built 
for the Holyhead and Dublin passage a ship like the ‘‘ Captain P” 
What would a railway inspector have said if a railway company had 
built a steamer or a bridge that went down like the ‘‘ Captain ?” 
He would undertake to produce for every instance of mismanage- 
ment on the railways its counterpart in the Government establish- 
ments. Now, as to the price of the railways, the author put the 
capital at 553,000,000/., but owing to the capital raised since 1871 
that figure must be increased to 700,000,000/. or 750,000,000l. 
But Mr. Lloyd had put the figure at 800,000,000l., and Mr. New- 
march at 1,000,000,000l., but he (Mr. Allport) did not believe the 
railways could be bought for even 1,000,000,000/., but if they could 
the Government could not stop there. What was to become of the 
canals P Would the canal proprietors be satisfied with the Govern- 
ment competition? No; the canals must be bought too. Then 
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what was to become of the docks? Many canal proprietors and 
railways owned docks. Would the dock proprietors like to see the 
railway docks in the hands of the Government, and themselves left 
out in the cold? The docks must be bought too. Some of the 
railways also had fine fleets, which must also be bought. Then, 
again, the tramways must be purchased, and also the coasting 
steamers. It might be very well to laugh, but he was practically 
acquainted with these things, and he knew that the most severe 
competition took place between the railways and the coasting 
steamers to and from the ports on the north-east coast and other 
ports also, and the steamboat proprietors would not be satisfied to 
see the railways and canals in the hands of the Government, and 
themselves left out. The Government must therefore buy all the 
steamers, and use them or cease to use them as coasters as they 
pleased. Then there was the question of cartage of goods in the 
various towns, for which the railways employed a large number of 
horses. The Midland Company alone had at the present time about 
2,000 horses used for this purpose. What had all the other com- 
panies? The Government must take all these, and have the whole 
carrying system in its hands; whether by rail, or by steamer, or by 
tramway, or by the cartage system in the large towns. The very 
rumour that the Government intended to do this would send up the 
price of railway stock. This was so in the case of the telegraphs. 
Everyone knew that Government had to pay 40 or 50 per cent. more 
than the telegraphs were worth. What did the Government do in 
the case of the telegraphs? They gave thirty years’ purchase on 
the enhanced price of a property which the sellers had not in their 
possession. In the case of the Midland Company, for instance, the 
greater part of the wires and instruments belonged to the Midland 
Company, which had an agreement with the Electric Telegraph 
Company, expiring about the end of 1873 or the beginning of 1874. 
The Government gave the Telegraph Company thirty years’ purchase, 
but the Government had yet to buy what belonged to the Midland 
Company, and an arbitration as to the amount to be paid to the 
Midland Company was now pending. He should have thought also 
that the Government would have taken care first of all to make 
agreements with the railway companies to carry their wires along 
the railways, as that was undoubtedly the most economical plan, and 
he was very much surprised to find that the Government was 
actually carrying the telegraphs in many places along the turnpike 
roads. That was not what private companies would have done. 
Then what was done recently in Ireland? As soon as it was 
reported that Captain Tyler was investigating the matter with a 
view to the Government purchase of the Irish railways, there was an 
unprecedented rise in the Irish railway stock. So that would be in 
Hngland under similar circumstances, and he ventured to say one 
thousand millions would not purchase the English railways. What 
has raised this country to its present position? The principle of 
self-covernment. The people did not want the Government to take — 
care of them. With a system of centralisation, and the Govern- 
ment taking charge of this, that, and the other, we should soon 
become un-Hnglish ; and he hoped the nation would never suffer the 
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Government to take possession of any commercial undertaking 
whatever. The taking of the telegraphs he believed to be an unwise 
measure. Captain Tyler had referred to the Government of India, 
but was the Government control of the Indian railways to be brought 
forward and compared with the management of the English rail- 
ways? Was not the question of the break of gauge in India well 
known to every one? (The CHArrMAN intimated that Mr. Allport 
need not elaborate this part of his argument, as the facts were well 
known.) He could only suppose what the Government manage- 
ment of the railways in England would be by comparing it with the 
management of the Government in India, but he would not go on if 
the point was admitted. Well, if they referred to Belgium, every 
one knew the railway management there was most defective. But 
Captain Tyler had referred to India, and if the Indian management 
was to be taken as a sample of Government management of railways 
in England, he (Mr. Allport) said—Heaven keep us from Govern- 
ment management in this country! _ 

The Cuairman asked whether it was not the Midland Company 
which set the example of third-class by all trains, and said it would 
be interesting if Mr. Allport could state the result. 

Mr. Attport said the Midland Company set the example about 
twelve months ago, and the result had so far been more successful 
than he anticipated. No doubt it had reduced the second-class 
passengers very considerably, and it had also reduced the first-class 
to a certain extent, because they had gone partially into the second- 
class, but the great fact was that the third-class had been increased 
to a very large extent, but the receipts, he was sorry to say, had not 
increased in the same proportion ; on the contrary, the profits were 
pretty stationary. The Midland Company carried an excess in 
numbers of about one million passengers, but the increased receipts 
were small compared with the increased numbers. Some gentleman 
remarked that Government would be able to reduce the fares about 
two-thirds. Well, the total receipts from passengers in 1871 was 
eighteen millions sterling, for which the companies carried about 
360 or 370 millions of passengers, and eighteen millions sterling 
divided by the whole population represented about ros. per head. 
In the same way the goods and minerals would come out at 15s. per 
head of the population. So that in neither case would there be any 
ereat room for the enormous reduction which had been spoken of. 
Coals were being carried to London at about halfpenny per ton per 
mile, and there was no room for much reduction there, which would 
only increase the working expenses and reduce the net profits. It 
was a fallacy to suppose that by reducing fares and rates the net 
profits could be increased. Nothing of the kind, 

The CHAIRMAN intimated that Mr. Allport had exceeded the time 
allotted to him, and that other gentlemen desired to speak. 

Mr. Atuport said he would sit down, but he desired to inform the 
press that he had not said one-half of what he could say on this 


ereat question. 


Mr. Hammonp Cuuss said—That the question must be regarded 
under two heads: there was its financial aspect, and what must be 
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called its political aspect. With the first only he proposed to deal. 
‘Before, however, speaking of railways, he desired to correct some 
false impressions which prevailed in regard to the purchase of 
telegraphs by the State. This operation was usually held up as a 
warning; but was it so? In the first place, the purchase of tele- 
graphs would differ from that of the railways in this, that they were 
bought and paid for by cash, which went directly into the pockets of 
the shareholders; there was no offer of any other stock in leu of 
that which they were asked to give up; and there was thrown on 
those who were probably content with their holdings in a rapidly 
improving property, the responsibility, the labour, and no doubt in 
many cases the loss of finding other investments. In the case of the 
railways the magnitude of the operation would render such a course 
impossible, for, could the money be raised with which to purchase, 
the payment of this sum to the shareholders would necessitate such 
a demand for some stock into which to re-invest, that it could only 
be met by the stock that the Government would have to raise to pay 
off the railways. The transaction, therefore, would necessarily take 
the form of a transfer rather than of a purchase. <As regarded the 
bargain which the State had made in purchasing the telegraphs, he 
was able, on good authority, to give the meeting some facts. Up 
to the end of last year the purchase of the telegraphs had cost 
6,678,000/. The interest on this sum, at 35 per cent., amounted to 
217,000/. per annum. But the income of the telegraph companies, 
which they divided in profits among their shareholders, was over 
350,000/.; therefore, for 217,000/. a-year, the Government had pur- 
chased an annual income of 350,o00/. The principle on which to 
calculate the cost of the purchase of the railways was not, what was 
the gross sum necessary to buy them, but would it involve a greater 
sum in the shape of interest to the State than the companies were 
now distributing in dividends? This inquiry was materially aided 
by the subdivision of railway capital into three classes—debenture 
stock, preference stock, and ordinary stock. The proportions were, 
in 1871, roughly speaking, as follows :— 





























Capital. Rate. Interest. 
£ Per cnt. £ 
Debenture bonds and stock ............... 150,000,000 4 6,000,000 
ME POTOFOMCG BUOUL  sascbeccsccteidetssssandescesse. 173,000,000 5 8,650,000 
323,000,000 14,650,000 
Deditinry Stoel | sasaacwaciehind.s deasianmetae. ok 230,000,000 Begin 10,850,000 
553,000,000 25,500,000 





Taking the debenture stockholder first, what was his position ? 
For 100/. stock he received 4/. a-year. The State would have to 
maintain this annuity, but they would do no more. Were they to 
convert his 4 per cent. stock into a 3 per cent. stock, he would be 
credited with 133/. 6s. 8d., which he could probably sell for 120l., 
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and thus obtain a bonus of nearly 20 per cent.; but this would 
entail no loss to the State. 

The preference stock was to a great extent similar to the deben- 
ture stock, and with the present holders of preference stock the 
same system should be pursued as with debenture holders. They 
should be assured of receiving their present dividends, but as 
preference stock does not enjoy such high credit in the market as 
debenture stock, the bonus to the holder would be larger. Out of 
a total capital of 553,000,000/. the debentures and preference stocks 
absorbed 323,000,000/., or 14,650,000/. interest out of 25,500,000l. 
The ordinary stock of 230,000,000/. thus had 10,850,000/. interest, 
or very nearly 5 per cent. At least one-half of the railway capital 
of the kingdom would fall within the scope of the Act of 1844,* 
but taking only half of 230,000,0001., or 115,000,000/., and supposing 
it to yield 5 per cent., that would require 5,750,000/. out of the 
10,850,000/., and if the money necessary to purchase that at twenty- 
five years’ purchase were raised at 3 per cent. the Government 
would be called upon to pay little more than 4,250,000/. annually 
instead of the 5,500,000/., which the companies at present divided 
for that portion of their stock. This would leave a margin of 
nearly 7,000,c00/. as the interest upon the remaining 115,000,000l., 
or at the rate of more than 6 per cent.; and if anything lke the 
good bargain which was made in the case of the telegraphs could 
be effected in the case of the railways, there is little doubt that the 
cost for interest on the “ordinary ”’ stock also would not exceed that 
now distributed in the shape of dividends upon it. If these. points 
were conceded, it would appear that the outgoing from the State, 
by way of interest, would not exceed the amount now paid by the 
companies in the way of dividends. 


Capratn Dovctas Gauton, C.B., F.R.S., said, that—According to 
the Act of Parliament, the purchase of the railways at twenty-five 
years’ purchase of the receipts, could only be made provided the 
companies had for three years been paying 10 per cent. If they were 
not in that position, the purchase would have to be settled by 
arbitration, taking into account prospective values; and that would 
make a material difference in Mr. Chubb’s calculations. The 
question of State purchase arises from apprehension lest the com- 
panies should oppress the public. Those who advocated the State 
purchase might be divided into two categories, the people who 


* The clause in the Act of 1844 which secures to the State the right to purchase 
such railways as may be made under Acts granted subsequently to that date, 
permits arbitration to be resorted to in the case of railways which have not paid 
10 per cent. in dividends, if the companies think the terms of the Act inadequate, 
and desire this course to be taken. This power was not referred to by the speaker 
for the following reasons: Firstly, the figures taken above were very favourable for 
the companies, being the latest year’s profits, instead of an average of the three 
last preceding years; secondly, there was no ground for knowing whether arbitration 
would largely increase the terms ; and, lastly, it was only desired to ascertain very 
roughly what would be the operation of the terms of the Act, which, it may be 
remembered, are the only terms of purchase which have ever been suggested as 
equitable, and were thought by Parliament of that day to be fair. 
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desired that the railways should be worked by the Government non- 
commercially, and those who desired that they should be worked 
with a view to profit. These views were diametrically opposed to 
each other. A railway company is a trader who sells the article of 
transport,—a large capital is invested, a large profit must be made. 
They cannot make people travel or send goods, they must develop 
traffic by holding out inducements. Railways, when worked com- 
mercially, compete for traffic with other inducements which would 
prevent people from travelling, so as to induce as many people as 
possible to travel, and to send their goods by railway. This was 
done by tempting them by low rates and good accommodation. No 
doubt where there is only a small traffic to be got the companies 
exert themselves less; Parliament guards the public in these cases 
by imposing a maximum rate, and requiring the companies to afford 
equal facilities to all persons under similar circumstances, and it 
would be advisable for Government to retain the power of purchase 
as a safeguard, in case of failure on the part of the companies, but 
up to the present time, commercial management of railways has 
produced in this country the best railway system in the world, and 
there is yet no signs of stagnation. He had had considerable 
insight into the working of the executive departments of the 
Government, and he could not agree with Captain Tyler, that 
Government management would have the same energy as private 
management. It would substitute working as a duty, instead of 
working for self-interest. He could not see how State management 
could effectually deal with the question of the creation of new lines. 
The local councils proposed by Captain Tyler would represent the 
directorial element of the present system, without the self-interest 
which led directors to look after economy, and without the same 
inducements to economy. If selected from local people, the members 
would be interested in obtaining low rates and new lines at the 
expense of the State. With regard to charges, it was generally 
admitted that a uniform rate was not to be thought of, yet, if self- 
interest were abolished, upon what principle would the rates be 
fixed? If the question of profit is not paramount, what is to afford 
a standard of economical working? Towns subject to the higher 
rate would always be using their political influence to have the 
rates brought down to the level of the lowest. If the Government 
worked on the commercial principle, 1t would be unpopular; while 
if it worked on the popular principle of lowering all rates, the result 
would be simply ruinous. What a field of political jobbery would 
be opened up in regard to the making of new routes! The State 
management of railways was beset with difficulties on every side, 
while the present system had continued to afford, year by year, 
increased convenience to the public, and it had placed the country 
on a pinnacle of prosperity, never before equalled by any country in 
the world. 


Mr. Campsett JOHNSTON argued that in India and in Ceylon it had 
been clearly shown that the State could efficiently work a railway 
system, and he quoted several passages from blue books and reports 
in support of his view. 
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Dr. Hypr Crarxke dissented from Mr. Newmarch and supported 
Mr. Martin, from practical considerations, on the practicability of 
the financial operations. Going to principles well known in political 
economy, the operations, whatever might be the nominal amount, 
was a simple displacement—in financial language, a conversion. It 
was identical with the conversion of the American five-twenties, 
very different from the French indemnity loan, and perhaps less 
embarrassing than raising ten millions of new capital for a railway 
company during the next panic. Hven if the canals and docks 
were to be purchased, as alleged, it would still only involve a conver- 
sion, and it might be observed that these works had long been State 
property in every other country of Western Europe. While, during 
an experience of nearly forty years, we had supported private 
enterprise in railways, he affirmed that the brilliant picture drawn 
by Mr. Newmarch was rather to be attributed to the genius of the 
engineers than to the skill of the administrators. Private enter- 
prise, successful in construction, had failed in administration, and 
managers, able in detail, had not succeeded in conciliating two 
interests ultimately identical—those of the shareholders and the 
public. It was only last year third-class passengers were advertised 
as carried by all railway trains, and this as a sop to the public 
by the amalgamation companies; and yet twenty-five years ago, 
at least, the principle had been as clearly proved statistically as 
now. Government management can be made bad enough, as bad 
as railway management, though not necessarily so. Its chief 
defects were want of responsible action and of the effective power 
of dismissal, but there was no reason suitable management should 
not be applied. The time had, however, now come when the 
question would be brought to a practical issue, for the pressure 
of competition would force it on, and it would have to be satisfac- 
torily solved for the benefit of the people, and would, if delayed too 
long, be demanded by the voice of the people. 


Mr. Martin replied that—The interest that has been taken in our 
paper is of course flattering, but we must take care not to allow the 
general interest of the subject to mislead us from our special depart- 
ment, that is, from the investigation of the facts and figures con- 
nected with the subject. 

The objections that have been raised may be fairly divided into 
two classes— 

I. Those of principle. 

II. Those of the practical difficulties inherent to the magnitude 
of the scheme. 

I. The objections of principle are almost beyond our scope, but 
as they have been so fully gone into by Mr. Horatio Lloyd and 
Mr. Newmarch, I may attempt in reply to give the opposite view. 
Mr. Lloyd argues, and in this Mr. Newmarch fully supported him, 
that to take the management out of the hands of companies, and to 
give it over to Government, is pernicious, inasmuch as it takes away 
from the people that habit of managing their own affairs, which is 
economically a sound, and practically a successful manner of carrying 
on business; but I would point out that this is entirely beside the 
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question. I have shown in my paper that I fully agree to the pro- 
position that local self-government is to be encouraged to the utmost 
as against centralisation. But railway enterprise is as far as possible 
removed from local self-government as any scheme could devise. 
The shareholders and directors of a railway may have nothing 
whatever to do with the district in which the railway is. The 
shareholders of the South-Eastern Railway are not required to be 
men of Kent, or those of the Caledonian te be Scotchmen. That 
local interests would have fair play, and to give districts some fair 
share in the management of their lines of communication, is one of 
the great objects of taking the lines away from private hands and 
irresponsible governments, and handing them over to the State, not 
to centralisation, but to loeal direction, controlled and harmonised 
by a central authority. 

II. With regard to practical difficulties, Mr. Lloyd complains 
that my accusations of mismanagement were sensational and trivial ; 
but he must remember that each of these cases cost the life of at 
least one man, and all arose from want of those proper precautions 
which a supervising inspector would have insisted on. 

Government cannot, it is true, make pointsmen perfect, or keep 
signalmen awake, but they can take care that the “ bloek and lock” 
system is everywhere in use, and that servants are not allowed on 
any pretence to be on duty seventeen, eighteen, twenty, or thirty 
hours at a stretch. 

The examples do not show, or profess to show, that the manage- 
ment is so bad as to urge a change of system as an imperative 
necessity, but they do show that the present system is so bad that it 
could not be worse under a uniform administration. Mr. Lloyd can 
hardly have been serious in his argument for the necessity of com- 
pensation to collateral interests. The patentee or introducer of a 
novel manner of saving labour or cost, does not compensate those 
whom he throws out of work, and any advantage that the country 
could gain by an altered system of management would be to their 
own advantage. 

The question of compensation for accidents might be readily 
settled in the same manner as in Belgium, where the State is specially 
hable in the same way as an individual. 

A letter from M. Alfred Allard, a distinguished Belgian 
lawyer, gives the case very clearly and well; but I should hope 
that accidents would become so rare as to be an unimportant 
consideration. 


22 Mars 1873. 

‘* Mon cher 

“Tu désires connaitre quelle est la responsabilité du gouverne- 

ment belge en matiére de transports sur notre réseau national, et 

notamment si cette responsabilité est la méme que celle qu’encourent 

les compagnies de chemins de fer, par exemple celles exploitant en 

Angleterre. 

“‘ La question est complexe. 

‘“« La jurisprudence avait décidé par un arrét solennel de la cour 

de cassation que l’Htat en exploitant ses chemins de fer faisait simple- 
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ment acte d’administration, mais une loi postérieure intervint, qui 
attribua le caractére commercial aux transports par |’Htat de 
marchandises, bestiaux, articles de finances, etc. 

“Nous devons done distinguer le transport des personnes, et le 
transport des marchandises. Dans le premier cas |’ Htat fait une 
opération civile qui est de la compétence de nos tribunanx civils, et 
qui est régie notamment en ce qui concerne la responsabilité, par le 
code civil, car Etat n’est point hors de la loi, et en principe il doit 
réparer tout dommage qu’ii cause aux particuliers, de méme qu'il doit 
exproprier et payer tous les biens privés dont lintérét public exige 
Vincorporation dans le domaine public. 

‘“‘La disposition du code civil applicable est Vart. 1382, qui veut 
que quiconque cause dommage a autrui, répare ce dommage, et les 
limites de cette réparation sont tracées dans les aa. 1150 et ss. selon 
lesquels réparation est due du dommage quia dt ou pu étre prévu 
au moment du contrat et qui est une suite immédiate de l’inexécution 
ou de la mauvaise exécution de celui-ci. 

“Cette régle est la méme, je le répéte, pour l’Htat que pour les 
particuhers en Belgique, et c’est ainsi que lors de l'accident de Boussu 
qui a cotté la vie 4 plusieurs personnes, nous avons eu a payer pres 
de 600,000f. de dommages intéréts; 11 va de soi que lorsquwil y a 
contestation sur V’évaluation des dommages, c’est aux tribunaux a 
en connaitre et a décider. 

‘Dans le second cas, transport des marchandises, j’ai déja dit 
que les contestations sont de la compétence commerciale, et en prin- 
cipe la responsabilité de l Etat est toute aussi illimitée que devant la 
jurisdiction civile. 

“* Mais l’Htat pour cette catégorie de transports a édicté des régle- 
ments spéciaux qui restreignent ou spécifient sa responsabilité. 

‘La valeur de ces réglements est une des questions qui m’ont 
occasionnée le plus de difficultés, et qui ont été le plus discutées en 
justice. 

‘Tl y a huit ans environ 4 la suite d’un arrét que j’avais obtenu 
de la cour d’appel de Bruxelles, la jurisprudence leur reconnaissait 
la force de la loi, depuis des variations sont intervenues dans les 
décisions, et enfin en 1871 la cour de cassation a souverainement 
décidé qu’ils n’avaient pas force légale, mais qu’ils constituaient un 
contrat entre I’Htat et le public. Il y a sur cette question un 
remarquable réquisitoire de M. Faider, notre procureur général 
devant la cour supréme. 

‘Mais tu remarques que la force de ces réglements est trouvée 
aujourd’hui non dans le caractére gouvernemental de l’administration 
qui les a décrétés, mais dans les lois civiles elles-mémes, c’est-d-dire 
dans les lois relatives aux contrats et conventions. 

‘¢ Ainsi les compagnies concessionnaires de railways en Belgique, 
se sont-elles empressées dadopter les réglements de PEtat, et la 
jurisprudence les applique a leur profit tout aussi bien qu’a celui 
de |’ tat. 

‘“‘ ALFRED ALLARD.” 


Perhaps the most important objection to Government possession, 
and one which has not been fully discussed, is the tight hold 
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Parliament would wish to assume over the management. It might 
quite stifle legitimate expansion 1f every item of expense had to be 
voted. The railway budget would be more complicated than the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s financial statement; for this reason, 
I proposed that the railway administration should be kept entirely 
distinct from the general administration of the country, that it 
should be managed by a distinct and separate board of control, who 
would only need to apply to Parliament to confirm their half-yearly 
or annual budget, or, of course, when they wanted to raise money. 

The difficulties inherent to the magnitude of the scheme have 
been much exaggerated. In the first place, I must confess disap- 
pointment that we have not been set right on the figures representing 
the cost. I had hoped that we should have heard from some of the 
great railway authorities, trustworthy statements of the present 
value of their preference stocks and shares, and that we should have 
had more accurate calculations than the magnificent 800 or 1,000 
millions freely but wildly dealt in. 

I cannot agree with the ‘“‘ Hconomist” that the prospect of rail- 
ways are so bright as to warrant the belief that their dividends will 
steadily increase. Did I think so, I should not be able to understand 
why every one did not sell out their foreign bonds and buy railway 
stocks. Speaking from my own experience, I find a much stronger 
inclination for investments in foreign bonds paying 6 to 7 per 
cent. than in English railways. I have no doubt but that the traffic 
will increase enormously, but this very increase will, under our 
present system, tend to promote new lines being made, and what 
has happened before will happen again. Competition will keep 
down dividends, but will not permanently lessen fares. 

With regard to the money part of the question, I find it has 
been so ably put by Mr. Hammond Chubb that a repetition would 
be useless. 

I may now reply to a few of the challenges thrown down during 
the discussion. Mr. Allport took exception to my figures as not 
representing the authorised capital. In this he is clearly wrong. 
Whatever may be the amount of capital authorised, it is only with 
what is called up and paid that we have to deal, for it is only money 
paid that has been expended in property, whether land or rolling 
stock, which property only is marketable. Authorised capital not 
called up is a goodwill of no value whatever. Captain Galton again 
challenged the accuracy of the statement that the State could pur- 
chase the railways at twenty-five years’ purchase of the average of 
three years’ earnings. A careful examination of the Act convinces 
me that Mr. Chubb’s statement is perfectly correct. The arbitration 
clause is merely a protection against the appropriation by Govern- 
ment of railways paying no interest to their shareholders, which, 
without this clause, they could do simply without any money pay- 
ment of any kind. 

Mr. Allport was very severe upon the following passage, which 
he said he could not understand :—‘‘ One payment either for passen- 
gers or goods would carry to any other station in the kingdom, 
whether on the same line or not.” This, Mr. Allport said, with 
much emphasis, could now be done. I felt sure that Mr. Allport 
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was wrong, and have communicated with the South-Eastern and 
London Chatham and Dover Railways, asking their rates to a 
station on Mr. Allport’s own line (the Midland), with which I have 
often some communication. In both cases the purport of the 
answers, which | have in my possession, were the same. “ We do 
not book beyond our own lines,” with a courteous offer of special 
credit and arrangement afterwards, which is good natured, but 
nothing to the purpose. 

Mr. Allport can hardly have meant to say that at the end of a 
journey a parcel can be paid for, 7.e., a debt recovered by one party, 
to be divided between several creditors. That is obvious; but 
otherwise his statement is an unaccountable blunder. Again, the 
suggestion of the command of the coal ports is not mine, but a 
quotation from the published report of the Joint Committee, as I 
have carefully shown in my paper. 

However that may be, the subject is one of great practical 
importance. Jam sure that sooner or later the voice of the country 
will demand a control over its most important economy, and will 
not leave such a vital power m the hands of any private company, 
however powerful and enlightened. 

It took thirty years for the publie to get the companies to 
recognise the fact that they were meant to give facilities to the 
million, and not to the rich; it may take another thirty years before 
we get all we could wish for out of present arrangements. But 1 
am sure that sooner or later the day will come when we shall manage 
our own railways, and however convineing (to themselves) may be 
the arguments of Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Newmareh, and Mr. Allport, I 
shall retire from those nquisitors as a great man onee retired from 
his inquisitors, crushed with the weight of dogmatic assertion, but 
still muttering “* K pur si muove.” 


Tue Presipent.*—We have had brought before us by Captain 
Tyler, in a clear statistical form, the main facts cf the English rail- 
way system, and Mr. Martin has advocated in his masterly paper 
the purchase of that system by the State. Such is the issue that 
has been raised, supported, combated, three evenings in these 
rooms by men the most competent, in its financial, administrative, 
statistical, and political aspects. ‘The question is not new, and it is 
now ripe for decision. No doubt it is surrounded with difficulties 
which a Royal Commission and a Joint Committee of the two 
Houses of Parliament—most ably constituted—have stated, but 
have not ventured to grapple with. A royal commission investigated 
the whole subject some years ago, and made a series of recom- 
mendations, to carry out which, in twenty out of thirty-two 
instances, Mr. Farrer says that “ nothing has been done.” The 
summary of the history given by the Joint Committee is: ‘“ That 
committees and commissions carefully chosen have for the last 
thirty years clung to one form of competition or another; that it 


* As this Has been a debate on one of the most important topics that have 
ever engaged the attention of any scientific society, I have thought it right to print 
in full the notes I prepared for the summing up.—W. Farr. 
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has nevertheless become more and more evident that competition 
must fail to do for railways what it does for ordinary trades, and 
that no means have yet been devised by which competition can be 
permanently mainteined.’’—(P. XvIit.) 

That is the deliberate judgment of the Joint Committee, on 
which sat men so eminent as Lord Derby, Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Childers, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, and others. The great railway 
companies are proposing amalgamations, and are buying up the 
canals, so as to get complete control of all the traffic; and as if 
to prove how impossible it is for human ingenuity to suggest any 
other remedy than State purchase for the evils certain to arise 
from the system as it is, the greater part of the recommendations 
of the Joint Committee refer to the creation of a board which is not 
to control fares effectively ;* and to measures for sustaining as com- 
petitors against the railways the existing canals of the country. 
The canals are to compete with and to keep the railways right. 
Unfortunately, as people do not now travel by canal, there is but 
faint hope from that quarter. 

Under Acts of Parliament the railways have been created ; but 
Mr. Gladstone, when President of the Board of Trade, in Sir 
Robert Peel’s Ministry, foreseeing what must be the inevitable 
result of the railway system, then in its infancy, introduced the Bill 
which was passed in 1844 with some difficulty, providing for the 
purchase by the State of all future railways or branches at any 
time twenty-one years after the passing of their Acts. The Bill had, 
of course, the sanction of his colleagues, among whom were, besides 
Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord 
Stanley, Lord Aberdeen, and Sir James Graham. Thus, treading 
in the steps of Prussia, which, under the guidance of great states- 
men in 1838, had passed a law giving the State the right to buy, 
after a certain date, all future railways at the price of twenty-five 
years’ purchase of the previous five years’ net profits, the basis of 
the purchase of railways in England was laid in 1844, at a date 
when there were only 2,3205 miles of railway sanctioned.t, On 
Slst December, 1871, 13,056 miles were purchasable under the 
clause. 85 per cent. of the railway property is held under this 
tenure. 

Of the right of Parliament to sanction the purchase of all the 
railways upon just, equitable, and liberal terms, there can be 
no question: and the next Parliament, if it chooses, can either 
sanction competing lines, or authorise the Government to lay down 
such lines. The purchase by the State, then, becomes a question of 
‘expediency. The magnitude of the operation has been impressed 
upon us by some speakers, and I do not think it has been 
overrated. Here we have 15,376 miles of railway laid down at the 
extravagant cost of 553,000,000/,: each mile, on an average, cost, 
Captain Tyler tells us, 35,944/.;f and, notwithstanding this 
exorbitant cost, is worth more on the Stock Exchange by about to 
per cent., as Mr. Martin shows. 

* See ‘Report of Joint Committee,” p. xlvii. 
+ Captain Tyler’s tables, pp. 257 and 258. 
t~ See Board of Trade Railway Return. 
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The gross revenue of the system was 49 millions, pretty nearly 
the revenue of our Indian empire; but, unlike that empire, it 
yielded, in 1871, a net profit, after deducting 23 millions as working 
expenditure, of 26 millions. The net receipt is increasing. All 
this result has been achieved by the enterprise of companies 
virtually of limited lability, the legislature retaining all its rights, 
having rendered them help at every step at great cost. 

The railway system is now in the hands of about fifteen great 
and ninety-one smaller working companies. Constant consolidation 
has been going on, and all the great battles of the companies 
have been fought for the possession of entire territories to facilitate 
working operations, and to exclude direct competition. This they 
have nearly succeeded in doing; and, as less than the evil of numbers 
of small conflicting lines, we shall have ere long, by amalgamations, 
a sort of Heptarchy, and possibly a monarchy within a monarchy, 
with power to levy almost as much more than 49 millions a year as 
they please on passengers and goods; for Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
admits, what is self-evident, that the new tribunal which he is 
about to create cannot effectively reduce fares or rates. An equal 
mileage rate cannot be entertained, so any rate named by Parliament 
is a maximum, and has little or no practical effect. The prospect 
has led Captain Tyler and Mr. Martin to advocate State purchase. 
Hach of the great railways now enjoys a monopoly ; in the end the 
monopoly will be universal. 

There has been introduced imto the discussion the question 
of the relative advantages of Government, company, and private 
management; or rather, Mr. Newmarch denounced eloquently, as 
he always does, centralisation—the popular nickname for work done 
by the Nation—and had much to say in favour of work done by 
private enterprise. But that has only a remote bearing on the 
present question; and we shall all agree that manufactures and 
trades in general are best managed by individuals or by firms; that 
others, by reason of their magnitude, can only be handled by com- 
panies; and that the defence of the country and certain great 
public works can be best dealt with by that greatest of all 
companies—embracing, in fact, all others—the nation, with the 
Sovereign at its head. The Government deals with the army, 
the navy, the courts of justice; but, except in London, the police 
is under the county and borough authorities. In the same way 
each county might have its railway if the inhabitants never travelled 
beyond its hmits; but if every county is to be in railway communi- 
cation with every other county in Britain, the system to effect this 
must be national. The question, then, to consider is to which of 
these three categories railway communication belongs. 

It is not for us to say a word against companies ; in England, 
up toa certain point, they have always had free scope. A Company, 
availing itself of the genius of Clive, Hastings, and Wellesley, 
conquered India; but in the end its vast proportions led to its 
supersession by the. State. It was first controlled by a Board, and 
then, after a great catastrophe, replaced by a Secretary of State 
and the Indian Council. 

Mr. Newmarch fastened on the expression of Mr. Chadwick, that 
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the Board of Trade is a ‘sham board,” because it has, besides its 
president, on its committee the Lord Chancellor, the First Lord of 
the Treasury, and other ministers and privy councillors ; without 
_adverting to the fact that the president thus escapes no responsi- 
bility, and that his colleagues are not paid. Mr. Newmarch inti- 
mated that other Government boards might be sham _ boards 
too. That may not be said, we are to infer, of railway boards, even 
of very small lines. But take the London and North Western 
Board, which has, besides its able chairman, Mr. Moon, twenty- 
nine members, including among others his Grace the Duke of 
Sutherland. This is, we know, not a sham board, but it is impos- 
sible to say what Mr. Chadwick might call it or other railway 
boards with much less business. He might even call every executive 
board a ‘‘sham.”’ Then there were the usual charges of red tape, 
which exists, no doubt, but will diminish when the heads are 
trusted with the administration of their departments, under due 
responsibility, as they must be ina great business, such as railway 
management. 

Mr. Newmarch asserted that the railways would cost the Govern- 
ment 1,000 millions, and, returning a revenue of only 25 millions | 
a-year, the purchase would prove a financial failure. I was anxious 
to learn from such a great authority the ground of this calculation, 
as the market price of the stocks is to-day 607 millions; and forty 
years’ purchase is a long price to give even for land with beauties 
and associations which the proprietor might love to dwell on; 
while we can scarcely conceive any one confessing to a sentimental 
affection for iron rails, bridges, and not very picturesque railway 
stations. One would think twenty-five years’ purchase—the usual 
price of well-secured ground rents—nearer the mark. 

Then there are the great facts that, by consolidated management, 
the expenditure can be reduced; that the fighting expenses will be 
abolished ; that by increased facilities and reduced fares and rates 
passengers and goods carried may be multiplied indefinitely without 
anything like a corresponding increase of expense; and finally, as 
we are told 300,000 men are employed by railways, great advantages 
may be expected from the combination of the great military services 
with the railway services of the kingdom. 

Objection is taken to the extension of Government patronage 
which the accession of a railway department will involve; but 
practically the Government—or rather the House of Commons— 
has recently, instead of increasing, foregone a great part of its 
patronage. No civil servant can get his son an appointment with- 
out an examination, often competitive with the sons of other classes. 
Then, in the higher appointments, Mr. Gladstone has cut off the Irish 
bishops; no minister can now nominate an Archbishop of Armagh 
with an income of 15,000/. a-year. So that the power to appoint the 
heads of a railway department is not likely to corrupt the virtue of 
public men, particularly as the first appointments may probably be 
made from existing boards, if, after the rich harvest the members 
have enjoyed in speculative companies, they will condescend to 
accept pay even as high as that of the Irish bishops. 

The advantage to the public of reduced fares, more trains, 
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greater safety of life, cheaper rates for parcels and goods, are 
evident, and though in all this advantage the shareholders would 
participate, the price paid for their shares should be greater than 
they get now in the market, and their dividends once secured be 
subject to no reduction. 

And whatever may happen when the railways are absorbed, as 
they must be one day, the country can never forget the services 
rendered by inventors, such as Stephenson; engineers, such as 
his son; contractors, such as Brassey; chairmen of boards, such as 
Mr. Moon; managers, such as Allport. Of the railway service, as 
it exists, England has every reason to be proud. And among all the 
companies that have ever existed, perhaps none have rendered 
England greater service than those which laid down the first 
railways. 

Mr. Allport, taking exports as his measure of prosperity, 
reminded us that they fell to the lowest ebb in 1834; that 
then the railway system came into play, and that they have 
since run up rapidly year by year until their amount is now 
stupendous. This flow of the tide of prosperity he claims for the 
railway system. The flow is unquestionable; and if the railways 
under the regimen of high fares have had more to do with it than 
some other causes, to which it has by some been exclusively ascribed, 
what will they not accomplish when traffic is relieved of its 
restraint? As often happens, Mr. Allport sees only one cause, 
and he is not so far wrong as those who ascribe the commercial 
prosperity of France, for instance, to the Second Empire; but in 
truth the progress of England in this period is due to many causes, 
but mainly to the increase of the number, industry, and intelligence 
of the people; to their use of the new powers of fire and steam, 
equivalent to hundreds of millions of arms, all applied by new and 
exquisite machines, locomotives on railways among others, to the 
supply of products innumerable to meet the wants of the world with 
which these islands are brought into immediate relation by a new, 
powerful, magnificent marine. 

Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Allport justly observe that a certain number 
of mishaps are inevitable in railways; but both attach less weight 
to the loss of life than I do; and I feel confident that the danger of 
railway travelling may be, and would be, greatly diminished under 
State management. It is true that of the increasing deaths on 
railways, the greater number occurred to railway servants, and 
were the consequence of rashness or carelessness: but others are 
referable to bad arrangements, and, in a considerable number of in- 
stances, both causes concur to produce the fatal effect. A case of this 
kind made an indelible impressionon my mind. One of the porters 
called at my house one evening to request me to go to a railway 
station where an accident had occurred, and I found, on my arrival, 
the body of a gentleman I knew well—the Queen’s Proctor—stretched 
out on the siding; his spine had been crushed, and he was dead. 
The train passed on, and the body was removed to the station. 
Then I was requested to convey the sad intelligence to his wife, whom 
I found waiting for him after dinner; and I confess that I never dis- 
charged a more painful task. Had Mr, Lloyd stood in my place he 
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would never speak lightly of railway accidents. Though many of 
the 1,168 persons in 1871 killed on railways were obscure indivi- 
duals, yet they were probably leading useful lives, and left friends 
who felt their loss. In the case to which I refer, the railway company 
incurred no damage; the passenger suddenly awoke, and jumping 
out of the carriage as the train started, was seized by the railway 
porter, an old soldier, and in the struggle fell between the carriage 
and the siding. He had violated the company’s bye-laws, and was 
killed; but the jury represented to the company that if their carriages 
had been fitted with a proper sideboard instead of a narrow step the 
victim would have been still alive. Nothing was done; and you will 
recollect that a similar fate lately befel an officer who had distin- 
guished himself in India. I did not understand Mr. Allport to con- 
tend that the block-and-lock system was not the safest way of work- 
ing trains. His real objection to it was its expense; it would cost the 
Midland 600,o00/. Then he quite fairly reminded us of the loss of 
the “ Captain”’ and of the “‘ Megeera,” under the Admiralty. Those 
losses were, indeed, deplorable; and it is worthy of note that they 
occurred under ministers who were not trained in the public service, 
but conscientiously believed they were applying the principles that 
regulate private enterprise to the administration of a public depart- 
ment; that private enterprise which, in the hands of a Green or 
a Cunard Company, is conducted with the least possible risk to 
human life, but in the hands of others lands us in such catastrophes 
as the wreck of the ‘“ Atlantic,’ and such abuses as Mr. Plimsoll 
has exposed. The losses of life by accidents.in Her Majesty’s Navy 
are incomparably less than they are in the mercantile marine; and 
if the safety of railway travelling would be increased in the same 
proportion under State management, it is a strong argument in its 
favour. ‘The companies paid in the year 1871 no less than 312,334. 
for losses of life and personal injuries: this is a heavy annual 
charge, which, capitalised at twenty-five years’ purchase, is worth 
7,808,350/. Now, though it may not pay the Midland Company to 
incur an expenditure of 600,000/. on the chance of saving a few lives 
or of diminishing personal injuries, it would pay the State, which 
had a permanent interest in the revenue of the line and in the lives 
of passengers. 

The question was raised as to what remedy people would have 
against the Queen in the case of death or injury on State railways. 
The remedy is simple, and I suggested it some time ago, for 
it may be carried out through the Clearing House by the railway 
companies themselves. Insure the lives of the first, second, and 
third class passengers for limited amounts, paid for as at present by 
their tickets; and further, where people estimate their lives at 
higher amounts, insure them for annual premiums, which would 
not be high, up to 5,000/. or 10,000/.: personal injuries to be treated 
on the same basis. Nothing can be more unsatisfactory than the 
present state of this question, both to the public and to the railway 
companies. 

I may mention that I have shown* from the companies’ returns 

* See Appendix to Registrar-General’s Thirty-first Report for the year 1868. 
Appendix A, pp. 202—233. 
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that, taking the time passengers are on the lines into account, 
the taortality from railway accidents was at the annual rate of 
2 per 1,000; it should be reduced below 1. 

To sum up the advantages to the people of public management, 
I place on the first score greater safety to lifeand limb in travelling ; 
next to this in importance are reduction and simplification of the fares, 
both of annual and day tickets. The fares have been, until lately, 
prohibitory to the great bulk of the people; to prevent a few rich 
men from travelling in second class carriages, and a certain number 
of the middle classes from travelling in third class carriages, the 
second class carriages were for twenty-five years kept in an execrable 
condition compared with those of the continent, and comfortable 
travelling by third class carriages was rendered impossible. It is 
greatly to the credit of Mr. Allport, of the company he represents, 
and of the other companies that have done likewise, that third class 
carriages are now attached to nearly every train. In the number of 
passengers there has been an enormous increase ; the financial results, 
too, Mr. Allport admits, are satisfactory. In fact the plant, the 
rolling stock are there, and the cost of conveyance increases in 
nothing like the same proportion as the distance, and as the number 
of persons conveyed. The policy of reduced fares may be pushed 
much further; but fares below a certain point involve an immediate 
reduction or loss of dividend, of which the directors of a commer- 
cial company cannot incur the unpopularity, although they are 
certain in the end to recoup the loss. Under State management 
this may be attempted, as was done with advantage when the 
postage of letters was reduced from 7d. to 1d., which, leading to a 
loss of revenue, no less an authority than McCulloch, the political 
economist of the day, denounced as passing from one “ absurdity ”’ 
to another ;* yet the change paid in the end. In fact a reduction of 
fares and of the freight of goods would operate precisely as remissions 
of taxation have hitherto operated; what is lost under one tax is 
gained under another, and while the revenue incurs no ultimate loss, 
the benefit to the community is enormous. 

Under State management it might be quite practicable to give 
the season ticket holder the right to travel over the whole system, 
as he could evidently be only on one line at a time. Then the 
fares and the rates might be simplified, not varying with every 
variation of distance and station, so as to require for one railway 
4,000,000 rates. The railway system may, like the Post Office, put 
every station in easy communication with every other station: and 
some future Rowland Hill may persuade Parliament to do for fares 
on the State railways what it has done for the postage of letters; 
for this would distribute the population more equally over the 
country, prevent unhealthy congestion in cities, and give the 
inhabitants of remote parts of a common country advantages to 
which they have a claim. 

The shareholders of the railways have, it is admitted on all hands, 
a just right to the fairest consideration ; that they are not hkely to 
suffer by State purchase is clear from the fact that the mere rumour 


* Commercial Dictionary. Article, “ Postage.” 
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of it sends up the price of their shares; that is, enhances the value 
of their property. The joint committee of the two Houses réport 
that ‘the shareholders are to a great extent a fluctuating and helpless 
body. The history of railway enterprise,” they add, ‘shows how 
frequently their interests have been sacrificed to the policy, the specula- 
tions, or the passions of the real managers.”* This could not occur 
after State purchase. 

“There is,” as the committee adds, “a powerful bureaucracy of 
directors and officers.” Under State management the services 
of two thousand directors may not all be required, and an arrange- 
ment would have to be made, such as is made now, when one 
company amalgamates with another. ‘This process is going on 
every year, and if, in spite of legal and financial obstacles, one 
company can buy up another, Mr. Lloyd could, with his recognised 
ingenuity, no doubt suggest a course by which, under the sanction 
of “Parliament, the State might buy up one after the other all the 
companies on equitable terms. Thus everybody might gain by 
State purchase. 

Should it be deemed desirable by Parliament to purchase the 
railways, it has been contended that the Queen’s Government 
is bound to complete the purchase, if at all, at one operation ; that 
it is unequal to the task; that it is destitute of the required 
financial skill; and that, if acquired, public servants could not work 
the railways 50 economically, so well as they are worked now cea 
railway boards. 

Why, if it be deemed disadvantageous, it is replied, should the 
Government be compelled to do otherwise than the great railway 
companies themselves, which absorb their neighbours at leisure ? 
Mr. Martin and Mr. Hammond Chubb—and their schemes are not the 
only ones—have shown practically how the financial operations can 
be wrought out. The Government has, it will perhaps be admitted, 
the command of a certain amount of the financial skill of England ; 
and conversion, an operation, difficult as it is on 600 millions, is not 
impossible in a country where those millions have been created in 
a few years, and through the Clearing House of whose metropolis 
alone, 5,360 millions passed in 1872, and 6,000 millions are expected 
by Sir John Lubbock to passin the present year.t The operation is 
difficult, vast, complicated; but, should the country decide in its 
favour, it is not beyond the capacity of our public men. Mr. Allport, 
as well as Mr. Newmarch, further argued that Government must be 
betrayed into giving 1,000 millions for the railways now existing ; 
that is, into giving more than 60,000l. a-mile for railways which are 
not worth 40,000/, a-mile in the market, which it could construct 
for 30,000/. a-mile, and which it has to a large extent the power of 
acquiring at the rate of twenty-five years’ purchase on average 

rofits. 

és What is their proof of this? The Government, we are told, 
purchased the telegraphs at too high a rate, and in one case, 
Mr. Allport says, was juggled between a telegraph and a railway 


* Report on Railway Amalgawation, p. XXIx. 
+ “ Times,” 26th March, 1873. 
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company into paying thirty years’ purchase for a revenue termina- 
ting at the end of a year or two, and therefore, will be juggled 
again. Is this quite certain—is it probable? A burnt child is on 
his guard. A Chancellor of the Exchequer is sometimes known to 
have the wisdom of the serpent as well as the innocence of the 
dove. He may now avail himself of actuarial skill. 

Then, as to efficiency of administration, Captain Douglas Galton 
doubts whether the sense of duty with which he credits the public 
services is aS animating as the sense of private interest; but, 
setting railway porters aside, I do not see why this interest may 
not be enlisted to at least as great an extent under Government as 
under Company management. The Queen is free to improve the 
conditions and efficiency of her service. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, our honorary presi- 
dent, lately bestowed a just meed of praise on the civility expe- 
rienced at railways; and of this the public will probably lose nothing 
by the transfer of the service to the Queen. Her ministers at the 
head of public departments are generally English gentlemen, whose 
example descends through their officers down to the rank and file. 
Should it prove otherwise in the Railway Department, some 
honourable member will no doubt be ready to propose, among 
other new ministries, a minister of good manners; so that the 
service might recover the lost art once taught in these Isles by 
a Chesterfield. 

That the officers of the Inland. Revenue, Customs, and Post 
Office with the Money Order and Telegraph Service inclusive, 
working under the eye of the public, are efficient no one doubts; 
and all these men are in the service of the Government. What 
reason is there, then, to assume that the railway service will not 
be fully as efficient—nay more efficient—as the Queen’s Railway 
Department, well organised and working in harmony, than it 
is under one hundred disjointed railway boards? The system 
must, I presume, like the army, be under one minister, and one 
railway commander-in-chief, with general officers at the head of 
divisions, and other grades of railway officers, all chosen, with the 
rank and file, for their fitness, and promoted for their efficiency 
by the staff under whom they serve. In the selection of officers 
it is assumed, somewhat strangely, that the Queen could not be 
trusted—that she must be unsuccessful. You trust the Queen to 
select Her Ministers; you trust the Government to select Lord 
Chancellors, Judges, Archbishops, Bishops, Generals, Admirals, 
Governors-General of India, Governors of Colonies, and Heads of 
the great public Departments, then why should you doubt their 
capacity to appreciate and appoint such men as Mr. Moon, Colonel 
Packe, Mr. Price, Sir Edward Watkin, Mr. Laing, Mr, Forbes, 
Mr. Eborall, Mr. Oakley, Mr. Allport, and the other able men that 
govern and manage the railways? Again, if the patronage is to 
be so dangerous in the hands of a Government, what may it not 
become in the hands of powerful Boards, irresponsible to Parlia- 
ment, irresponsible to the public? America has shown us what 
turn private enterprise can take in that direction, and how disas- 
trously directors can deal in patronage as well as in shares. All 
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these things have to be carefully weighed on both sides, one against 
the other. 

That the difficulty of an administrative work does not increase 
‘in the same degree as its magnitude many of you know—I know 
—from experience. I was associated with Major Graham, one 
of the best administrators in the country, and Mr. Pickrmacl in 
taking the census—that is, in recording on one day, by the agency 
of paid officers, the names, ages, sae various other particulars 
respecting the millions of inhabitants of Hngland. We took the 
census of 1871 with no more difficulty than the census of 1851, 
although the population had increased nearly five millions; nor was 
any more difficulty experienced in enumerating the population of 
Great Britain, as was done by us in 1851, than in enumerating the 
population of England alone in 1861. 1t was a mere multiplication 
of similar operations by an extension of organisation. So it is with 
railway management: if you can manage one railway you can 
manage two, or, as the North Hastern does, thirty-seven, and, by an 
extension of the same organisation, the hundred railways of the 
kingdom: if you can transport £00,000 you can transport, over a 
variable number of miles, 1,100,000 passengers daily—about the 
number, correcting for season tickets, returned in 1871. And so 
with minerals and goods, to the amount of half a million of tons, 
carried daily a certain number of miles; it is a mere question of the 
multiplication of similar mechanical arrangements working together 
in harmony. ‘The greater the work the more available is the 
fruitful principle of the division of labour. 

There is nothing, then, as it has been shown, in the magnitude 
of the transfer, either financial or administrative, to hinder the 
State from acquiring by purchase and administering the railways, 
either wholly or in part. The hindrance lies in the railway interest, 
which now wields an increasing revenue of 50,000,000/.; and in the 
reluctance of Parliament to take up State purchase until all other 
measures have failed. Competition has failed, and so will control, 
for evident reasons; and the increasing power itself of the rail- 
way interest will then compel the Queen to take the service of 
railway transport and travelling into her own hands. The Joint 
Committee reports that “important links of canal navigation are in 
the hands of railway companies ;” they are seeking to obtain con- 
trol over public harbours, with a view to lessen competition by sea, 
and they are forming combinations by amalgamation and otherwise 
among themselves. For what object? To secure not only complete 
command of the passenger, but of the carrying traffic of the country. 
The end is approaching, when the transit of men and goods will be 
as complete a monopoly as the postage of letters, and when the 
‘directors will have the same power to tax passengers and goods as 
Parhament has to tax letters; but the directors, by the very prin- 
ciple of their existence, must charge such fares as will yield a 
maximum profit, precisely as the Post Office did before Rowland 
Hill’s reforms, and so will place the same fetters on liberty of 
travelling and commercial enterprise as were formerly imposed on 
correspondence. As all the charge above the cost of postal and 
telegraphic service is taxation, so all that is paid in fare above the 
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cost of railway service is taxation; but railway taxation, like rail- 
way service, will bear no comparison with letter and telegraph 
taxation. It has a larger field of operation. 

The Post Office receives, by the last returns, less than 6,000,000. 
from the public, the railways 49,000,000/.; the railway revenue 
has been doubled in fourteen years; and it will, at the present rate 
of growth, ere many years exceed the imperial revenue under the 
control of Parliament. , 

In Free Trade this country has taken the lead sinee the days of 
Mr. Huskisson, who was killed by the first railway—not to be inter- 
preted, we may hope, as of ill omen; and free trade is something 
more than the importation of wheat, meat, and the raw material of 
manufactures by sea, duty free. It is the free cireulation of those— 
of all other commodities, and, what is still more, of the population. 
How can this circulation be free should the railway companies 
retain the right to levy arbitrary tolls, not only on the imports 
admitted by the State duty free, but on minerals, on coal, and on 
the products of agriculture and of every industry? Liberty of 
travelling under such a monopoly cannot exist. The Queen’s high- 
ways will no longer be free. 

It is evident that this question of Free Railw rays is of infinitely 
greater importance than the question of free trade in its narrow sense, 
or even than the cry put in circulation by a great man for a free 
breakfast table; which, as Sir John Lubbock pointed out, if we set 
aside sugar for confectionery and sweets for children, resolves itself, 
after all, mto the question, Shall we take a little more or less of the tea 
leaf—of the coffee berry—in the warm water we drink daily? its 
natural pendent being a free pipe; for if tea excites, tobacco soothes 
the nerves. ‘“ Free railways.” is a very different affair; it is a ques- 
tion of the safety of life, of free travel, of personal liberty, of the 
circulation of minerals, of coals, of goods, of manufactures, of stock, 
of farm produce of every kind at equal easy rates. It has been so 
placed before the country by Mr. Martin’s paper, by Captain Tyler, 
and by this discussion. It isa question, indeed, to go to the country ; 
it cannot be decided here; and should “Free Railways” be 
the cry of any party at the next election, it will be discussed in all 
its aspects, and, let us hope, in all the heat, with the same regard 





the same appreciation of the railway service under the conditions of 
. its working existence, the same sacred regard for property, and the 
same tolerance of errors of direction, as have been displayed in this 
room. Its solution demands time; but the sooner it is solved the 
better for the country, and for the companies; otherwise, as the 
evils are aggravated, exasperation may arise such as animated 
Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Francis, and latterly Mr. Bright, in their 
attacks on the directors and servants of the Hast India Company ; 
or as led the greatest orator of his day to threaten, not to shunt 
directors off their lines, but to shunt one of the Estates of the 
Realm into the river ! 

The East India Company and the Railway Companies fell into 
many errors, and even crimes, at their origin, but they have 
rendered imperishable services to mankind; and they have alike 
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earned, and are destined to receive the same apotheosis—Absorption 
into the Sovereign Power. 

Some of your English delegates in Russia were sent by the 
_ short railway from Petersburg to Oranienbaum, and on the way an 
intelligent officer told me that his regiment was working the line: 
the various regiments taking such tasks by turns. The Russians 
borrowed the practice from the Prussians; who work half their 
railway system as part of the public service, whereas the late French 
Government only meddled and controlled, with a result which the 
disasters of war revealed. The great German strategist found an 
army already prepared for his purposes, and wielded the railway 
system as effectively as Murat handled corps of cavalry. Is it not 
evident that, if the State work the railways, Mr. Cardwell, who, 
like Mr. Gladstone, has already left his mark on railway legislation, 
might interweave these 300,000 men of whom we have heard so 
much into his system of national defence, and that at little cost, 
when the number of half-pay officers and pensioners of the army 
are taken into account? The navy, too, could supply its full share 
of scientific officers. And would not the harmonious combination 
of the navy, army, and railway service, under the command of a 
great strategist, who had them all well in hand, render England 
invincible ? This is not the least important aspect of the question. 

I have now to ask you to express your thanks to Mr. Martin, for 
his able, clear, and temperate paper on one of the greatest questions 
of the day. I trust that we shall see him advocating the same 
views in the higher sphere of the next Imperial Parliament. To 
Captain Tyler we are much indebted. We owe also especial thanks 
to gentlemen, such as Mr. Horatio Lloyd and Mr. Allport, who, in 
addition to some of our own Fellows, have so well argued the 
question from the Companies’ point of view. This Society will 
always be glad to see, and to admit to its Fellowship, representatives 
of the great railway interest. 

Thanks were voted to Mr. Martin, and the meeting adjourned. 
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I.—On the Valuation of Railways. By W. Farr, F.R.S. 


RaILways are valued in various ways. 

1. By the cost of production, which, according to the returns, at 
the end of 1871 was 553 millions. 

2. By the market price of the various stocks and shares, which 
Mr. Martin shows, on the above basis, was 607 millions. 

3. By the profits taken at a certain number of years’ purchase, 
as under the provisions of the Aet of 1844, which fixes the price at 
twenty-five years’ purchase, subject to increase by arbitration if a 
company appeal. 

It is evident that in a railway, capital is sunk, which, as in any 
other mercantile concern, may yield little or no profit for a time, 
yet will be very profitable eventually. he English act, therefore, only 
gives the right to purchase after the lapse of twenty-one years ; 
the Prussian law after twenty-five years: and as profits fluctuate, 
the English act takes them at the average of the last three years, 
the Prussian five years. 

The value of railway stock in the market, as that of other things, 
depends on demand; but, based on the profits they have yielded 
and are likely to yield, it takes all elements into account. 

The profits are the parts of the revenue remaining, after deduct- 
ing reconstructive and working expenses; and being the difference 
of two variable sums, they must be valued as annuities, which are 
not necessarily certain or invariable. The value will vary in the 
case of each railway; but I am not aware that the dividends of 
the debenture or the preference stock of any railway are worth 
more than twenty-five years’ purchase; in many railways they are 
worth less.. 

The dividends of ordinary railway stock are fluctuating: in 
several lines they are nil; the expenditure has been incurred, but the 
traffic has not been developed; in some they are decreasing, but on 
the best lines they are increasing; and the prospect of imcrease 
entitles them to be valued as increasing annuities. Now an increasing~ 
annuity cannot be valued as a fixed invariable annuity; for the 
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formula that gives the year’s purchase in the ordinary case is 
inapplicable. 

In valuing it is most convenient to deal with the fixed annuity 
and the increment separately. Thus, let a present 4 per cent. 
dividend be taken on a 4 per cent. table as worth twenty-five years’ 
purchase; then to this must be added the value of its increment 
reduced to the ordinary form of year’s purchase. This increment 
has a certain limit, which, fixed at any amount, may be attained in 
nm years by steps increasing irregularly, but assumed for the purpose 
of valuation as increasing regularly, and either in arithmetical or 
geometrical progression. 

Thus, let the mcrement of the annuity be e in the first year 
after a given date, 2e in the second year, 3e in the third year, 





ne in the nth year; then making the year’s interest of 11. = 1, 
and v = — 

I1+7 
V, = @ (ret ea20? 430? SAN ae”) => the ‘Value of such 


successive increments. 


I have had calculated as an illustration the subjoined table of 
the value of nv” up to 25v", when 7 =‘o4, or the annual rate of 
interest is 4 per cent. per annum. 

By the tables of the Board of Trade the average proportion per 
cent. of net receipts on the whole of the capital are shown to 
have been— 


In the four years 1860-63 = 4°00, 
” 64-67 = 4°07, 
99 "68-71 = 4°34. 


The average annual increment from the middle of the first to the 
middle of the last period was °0425. Now, assume that the increment 
of dividend will be a shilling ‘o5/. annually, and that the dividend 
will be 42 per cent. in fifteen years, then the increment for that 
term by the table will be worth 80°9 x *05 = 4°045. 

Again, assume, that the dividend increases annually 1 per cent. 
='ol, or at any given rate; so that every il. of dividend in one 
year becoming (1+¢)l. =r in the next; this annuity will take the 
form— 


of which the present value will be expressed in the usual way— 


Vo ee a8 he, wypils + vu" 2, 





But v ee heer andy = 1 ec". w= Ur = : seg actually 
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the rate of this geometrical progression, decreasing when 1 +e<1 +1, 
The above value may therefore be thus expressed :-— 


Va sri Goareg sb Grae) Mia ee & 5 8 pate: 


This value is greater than that of the simple series of the 
values of an invariable annuity, and it approximates to the values 
of annuities at lower rates of interest. Thus let 
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I-+e= Beer == 1009024 
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and if 1 + i= 1°05, the first series for a fixed annuity is 





2 n 
Viz + GG) fe ameter —) 
1°05 1°05 1°05 
And the second series for an increasing annuity : 
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So the annuity, in this case increasing ‘962, or nearly 1 per cent., 
every year valued on the assumption that the rate of interest is 
5 per cent., becomes worth twenty-five years’ purchase; whereas 
if the dividends were constant they would, at that rate of interest, 
be worth only twenty years’ purchase. 

In fixing on twenty-five years’ purchase, Parliament, therefore, 
might have taken the probable increase of dividends into account, 
as mercantile revenues are seldom worth more than the best houses, 
or twenty years’ purchase. = 

Decreasing annuities are valued by reversing the series; thus, 
instead of the previous series we should have for the value of the 
whole annuity a series such as De Moivre suggested for his life 
table. 

And the value of an annuity, taken at 4 per cent., but decreasing 
in geometrical progression, always approximates to the value of an 
annuity taken at a higher rate of interest. Thus, if the rate of 


decrease is ee , the value of the perpetual annuity worth twenty- 


five years’ purchase at 4 per cent. falls, and is worth, only twenty 
years’ purchase. | 
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TasE for Calculating the Values of the Increments of Annuities, Increasing 
by a Fixed Quantity (e) every Year for n Years. 





I 
(Interest is taken at 4 per cent. per annum, and v = a 
Neen ee ee aa ERIE IES a 
a Sum of 20" 
Year. NV = Vn. 

Pe. eR. AEN g615 - "9615 

PREP ese SM 8491 2°8106 

BERS A. 2°6670 5°4776 

1h entender 3° 4192 8°8968 

Fa. MRI. 4°1096 13°0064 
Goviedkeds eae 4°7419 17°7483 
ORS SU 5°3194 23°0677 

Sid a 5°8455 28°9132 
Serre ite Da 6°3233 35°2365 
BOMEIEE...choa 6°7556 41°9921 

Polis ere a8: 71484 49°1375 

WEE Sins FRE T4952 56'63827 
[Bae Mad 4°8075 6444.02 

Da eee es 8°0847 72°5249 

IS cesar a: eee 8°3290 80°8539 

1G .cctogaee. 8°5425 89°3964 

1 A eae HAAS Oe mE 89273 98°1237 
USER ARE 8°8853 107°0090 
EO. 9°0182 116°0272 

AO Tass, SER LUA 9° 0297 125°1549 
DEA 2 9° 25a5 1343704 

en A Ae 9°2830 143 °6534 

> RN 9°3317 152°9851 

DATS este. 9°3629 162°3480 

2D: sts. s oe 9°3779 171°7259 





The sum mv” increases for twenty-five years, it declines after 
twenty-six, and approximates to zero. 

Formula e V,, = value of equal increment e for years. Thus, 
a fixed annuity at 4 per cent. interest, is worth twenty-five years’ 
purchase, and if the annual increment is é every year, the value of 
the increments is e¢ V,. Let e = ‘05, n = 15, then by table, 
"05 X 81 = 4°05. 


II.— Railway Statistics furnished by Carrain TyLur. 


List oF Raruways SANCTIONED BEFORE THE AcT or 1844 as 
prepared at the Board of Trade, and given in the Report of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s Commission. 

“There were 2,3203 miles of railway sanctioned before the session 
of 1844, which are, therefore, excluded from the provisions of the 
Act. The following statement shows the companies to which these 
railways belong, and the length of each. 


§ 2 
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Railways Authorised by Parliament to the end of the Session of 1843, and 
which are now Open. 


Birkenhead— 

Chester to Birkenhead 
Bodmin and Wadebridge ............ 
Bristol and, Hxeter...dccossecsvse-tok 


Caledonian— 


Miles 
Glasgow, Garnkirk, ) 
and Coatbridge........ e 
Pollock and Govan ........ 24 
Paisley and Greenock .... 22 


Dundee and Newtyle .... 10% 
Wishaw and Coltness . 





Dublin and Drogheda 
7 Kingstown 
Dundee and Arbroath 


See ewer eee enneee 


Glasgow and South- Western— 


Main ling ...Acgenieen.. 51 

Kilmarnock and Troon..... 10 

Paisley and Renfrew........ 2 
Great Eastern— 

London to Colchester ..... 51 

Stratford to Newport .... 38 


Hertford to Ware............ 5s 
Yarmouth to Norwich.... 





21 
Great Western— 
London to Bristol............ 1184 
Didcot to Oxford ............ of 
Swindon to Cheltenham 8 


Lancashire and Yorkshire— 
Manchester to Nor- 

INVAMA OM Freshs.i5.5...0eee 5 

Preston and Wyre ........ 


Manchester and Bolton: 11 





Lancaster arc Preston Junction 
Tdamel pera Gs nse ORR Oke 
London and Blackwall ................ 
London and North-Western— 
London and Birmingham 1124 
Grand Junction................ 834 
Liverpooland Manchester 3 
Manchester and Bir- 


— 
mle 


3 
US NAN co anchioicasy 30% 
Chester and Crewe ........ 214 
Leamington Branch........ 8 
Blisworth and Peter- 
DOPOUGN, sete siehicat } 47 
AVRCR DULY LS tence cnn e cree Uh 
Kenyon and Leigh and Ph 
Bolton and Leigh.... 78 


Note.—The railways marked thus * being principally used for mineral traffic 











Miles. Miles. 
London and North-Western 
16 — Contd. 
142 West. London: ~-s.ncsstsiee 3 
75 North UW iOi c.isssvacae Pavone 40 
St, Ebelen si cP hccssaetes 10 
London and South-Western— 
Nine Elms to South- i 
734 
EO PEON, Mekac.cigaste seo 
Bishopstoke to Gosport 15% 
London, Brighton, and South 
574 Coast— 
32 London to Croydon ........ 82 
ie Croydon ,, Brighton........ 42 
16 
Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire— 
Manchester to Sheffield............ 
Maryport and Carlisle ................. 
64 Midland— 
North Midland ............ 73% 
Midland Counties ........ 58% 
Birmingham and gh 
Derby Junction .... 4°3 
Sheftieldand Rotherham 7% 
1153 Bristol and Gloucester 304 
Birmingham and Glo- = 
COBHOE scicomicscccmre 553 
Leicester and ee ve 
PANPEOM op nerinsaseers 
176 a 
North British— 
Edinburghand Glasgow 46 
Wilsontown, Mor- 
ningside and Colt- 8% 
IAINGEE ) Sik gs esos s oh hes: 
81 Edinburgh, Leith, and 
204 Gran GOI | ryhendateet 4 
204 MPOMRIAMIOS. <. oc ccacttsecccsces “36 
1 
North-Eastern— 
Brandling Junction .... 274 
Durham Ps sees 
» and Sunderland 147} 
Great North of England 48 
Hiatt and Selby~ «2... 31 
iGOGB ck cast, om ant cas 2 
Newcastle and Carlisle 654 
Neweastle and Dar- 1 
lington Junction f 75% 
gto ne j 


*Pontop and South 
SHICIAG «b cacupahudossre -* 

York and North Mid- 
inna fee ay 


may perhaps not be considered passenger railways under the Act. 


Miles. 


94, 


2893 
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Railways Authorised by Parliament to end of the Session of 1848—Contd. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
North-Eastern— Contd. Scottish North-EKastern— 
Newcastle and North Arbroath and Forfar ............. 15 
te ened Oe 7 South-Eastern— 
Whitby and Pickering 23 Reigate to Dover............ 67 
Canterbury to Whit- 6 
West Hart] 1 i 2) (a nee ee 
est Hartlepool— Maidstone Branch ........ 9% 
Hartlepool............ 16 Bricklayers’ Arms . 
Great North of tp ae ee M4 
England, Cla- London and Greenwich 3 
rence, and 8g 88 
Hartlepool Stockton and Darlington, in- 
Junction........ eluding the *Bishops Auck- 69 
¥Clarence.........00-+ a7 land tand Weardale Rail 
Stockton peel ee ee Seen 
Hartlepool... Pag Vag ee ae 24 
ee 3 | Ulster (Belfast to Portadown) 25 
— 3902 5 
Preston and Longridge ............ 63 POSa Sereno 2,320 





Note,—See note on previous page, 


* This list includes (with the exception of the Great Northern 
Railway) the main lines of communication throughout England. 

“It would therefore appear that if the State elected to purchase 
the railways, it would never, unless with the concurrence of the 
proprietors of the lines, become the possessor of the whole of the 
principal main lines of railway, such as the Great Hastern, London 
and North-Western, Great Western, and London and South- 
Western, but in these cases would become possessor only of 
numerous lines which (like the Trent Valley) are integral parts of 
the several systems; nor would the State at the present time 
become the owner of more than those lines, or parts of lines, or 
branches which were sanctioned during the years 1844 and 1845. 
In every succeeding year it would be entitled to take so much of the 
existing railways as was authorised in the twenty-first preceding 


year.” 


The following series of tables have been compiled in the Railway 
Department of the Board of Trade for Captain Tyler :— 


Tas.E I.—Length of Railways Open, 1871. 





At 31st December, 
1871. 
Miles. 
To Minolatadsn, cian Z iit. giehodndiec 10,850 
etl sizadennnsnetsccinurdenaeres® 2,538 
pag 7) 6 UNG en, RRs ee ee 1,988 
In United Kingdom ........ 15,376 
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TasBiE II.—Comparison of Capital Paid-up, Average Interest thereon, Gross 
Receipts, and Working Expenditure, 1858, 1870, and 1871. 
1 2 3 


Ordinary, Preference, and Guaranteed Capital Total Capital Raised at 














Y Paid-up on the 3lst December in each Year. Loans 31st December. 
ear. 
and Debenture 
Ordinary. pene.) es Total. Stock. tae Amount. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1858|181,837,781| 61,854,547|243,692,328 { ; ere } 84,099 326,375,507 
Loans, | 
. A 99,713,779 
70|229,282,150| 158,692,084) 387,974,234 Cee f 34,106 |529,908,673 
51,220,660 
Loans, 
a. ¥82,0 
9 * 5 20955545 
71)230,250,152|*173,051,875|403,302,027 makes 35,943 |5 52,682,107 
67,282,535 
~ ob 
Average Interest on 
Year. meteaee rs no Loans and Debenture Stock. Total. 
Rate. Amount. Rate. Amount. Rate. Amount. 
£ £ £ 
. " Loans, i : 
1858 | 4:84 | 2,993,760 || 4°48 { pe 4°63. | 6;6533166 
4°37 { oans, 
p ‘ 3,968,100 4°48 
iQ Hee Als Ss } 4°47 { Debenture Stock, 1a4F* 880 
2,290,600 
425 { Loans, 
9 . 2 3,502,302 ; 
71 | 4°51 7,8 620%] Pe j Web hore Stoek Ar42 | 14,256,044 
25937,540 
5 6 7 
Gross Receipts Total (Railway) Working Expenditure. Percentage of 
Year. foun a = PEN ain, Me ek to Total 
‘ ti Share an 
Railway Working. Amount. es ey cer as Loan Capital. 
£ £ 
1858 +23,956,749 $11,738,807 49°0 baw gs) 
"70 +43,417,070 $21,193;877 49°0 4°19 
eral! +4:7,107,558 $22,632,046 48°4: 4°43f. 








* No interest whatever was paid upon 31,409,450l. of ordinary capital, or upon 8,139,701/. of pre- 
ference stock, or upon 211,619/. of loans, or 743,174/. of debenture stock, The rates of interest are 
calculated upon the entire amounts whether paying interest or not. 

+ Exclusive of steamboat, canal, and harbour receipts and expenses. 


+ The average amount of dividends and interest upon the total share and loan capital, calculated 
at the rates stated in the annual return, is 4°68; that upon ordinary capital being 5:07. It would, 
however, appear that there is a duplication in the amounts returned, especially as regards ordinary 
capital, from the fact that above 15 millions have been subscribed by certain companies to certain 
other companies, and have been included in the returns both of the companies subscribing and of the 
companies receiving the subscriptions. The difference between these two figures of average—namely, 
4°43 in the last column of the above Table, No. 2, and 4°68 as stated in the footnote to the following 
table, No. 8, is further due to the exclusion from the calculations on which the above column 7 is 
based, of the receipts and expenditure on account of navigations, harbours, steam-boats, &c. 


- eee _ 
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Tas.E III.—Proportion of Capital in Relation to Rates of Interest Paid. 


























Loans. * Guaranteed Capital. Preference Capital. 
Rates of Amount Rates of Amount Rates of Amount 
Interest. at each Rate. Dividend. at each Rate. Dividend. at each Rate. 
£ £ £ 
Nil 211,619 Nil Nil . Na 8,139,701 
13 1,400 25 2,110,000 + 4,694,183 
3 21,000 3 713,825 z 15,000 
33 901,750 3¢ 366,698 1 190,880 
33 629,609 33 299,700 1; 122,250 
4, 36,601,715 35 160,576 1g 21,540 
43 20,020 32 125,000 2.3, 45,300 
44 17,168,758 4, 9,616,865 24 663,367 
43 35,200 4% 8,107,381 2% 2,603,742 
43 15,769,175 43 40,000 3 64,510 
43 1,196,277 5 28,176,548 34 75,000 
44 38,130 5} 1,309,084 32 221,840 
42 100 5s 800,000 4, 8,517,678 
43 and 5 45,871 523, 260,050 4a 904,149 
5 8,748,220 53 156,250 45 19,362,240 
545 122,160 6 44997,518 44 210,840 
5t 12,400 64 1, f413399 43 291,090 
5s 80,568 62 600,000 5 56,859,694 
6 504,971 7 230,654 55 200,000 
21,516 165 618,573 52 286,000 
8 35,700 8 296,355 oF 643,372 
9% 440,570 6 3,190,592 
82,095,559 92, 700,000 65 57,938 
10 50,000 vi 1,673,374 
10% 200,000 8 229,500 
Bors 123 42,125 10 385,840 
Rate of Interest 
122 2,150 114 50,000 
on Loans : 
4°25. r 
45555255 108,496,620 
eee ea se 3s 


Total 173,051,870 





Average Rate of Interest on Guaranteed and 
Preference Capital, 4°51. 





* For Debenture Stock, see continuation of this table on next page. 
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TaBLE ITI.—Proportion of Capital in Relation to Rates of Interest—Contd. 


Ordinary Capital. Debenture Stock. 




















Rates of Amount Rates of Amount Rates of Amount 
Dividend. at each Rate. Dividend. at each Rate. Interest. at each Rate. 
£ £ £ 
Nil 31,409,450 bt 10,590,784 
oT 1,327,266 5¢ 3,830,480 Nil 443,174 
oh 127,700 5k 9,988,191 
ik 228,675 53 1,670,698 12 46,915 
$ 2)758,932 6 8,207,025 
43 98,210 64 883,440 3 310,863 
§ 106,373 63 64,787 
z 645431 64 326,715 3} eee 3 
1 496,539 63 47,970 
13 40,600 7 13,110,306 
14 9,640,664 Wk 6,766,810 : 26;056,126 
1g 314,424 73 116,228 
2 1,049,181 7% 30,932,199 4g 359785397 
23 612,536 7% 14,471,191 
22 99,561 733 638,000 4g 10,000 
24 759035238 8 156,355 
4 1,169,840 8% 60,000 4h 18,692,653 
23 5,514,693 84 1,169,275 
25 1,583,940 833 7395202 5 15,740,877 
3 600,466 9 2,2,5,000 
34 4,031,180 9% 17,020,394 53 ar 
33 353973977 95 30,000 
88 173,000 10 2,087,106 
3% 100,000 104 37,000 : EgbayaG 
4 3,121,840 114 550,950 
435 1,014,000 124 254.20, 300 67,282,535 
43 251575175 12% 503,599 
44 433,488 1233 30,000 
43 75,000 13 260,000 Average 
4.2, 4,469,219 ee Rate of Interest 
44, 2,748,653 SE Ne oh on Debenture 
4G 417,795 4°37. 
A415 11,535,362 Average Rate 
5 3,431,677 of Dividend on 
52 T7755 Ordinary 
continued Capital 5°07. 


Note.—The average rate of dividend or interest upon the whole, calculated 
upon the amounts, and at the above rates as given in the annual return, amounts 
to 4°68. See note to Table II. 
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ABLE IV.—Percentage Proportion of Capital Paid-up, Percentage of Net Receipts to 
Total Capital, and Average Interest on Preference and Loan Capital, 1858, 1870, and 





























1871, 
Percentage Proportion. Average 
Average Interest on oe 
ic ) 
Year | Preference Capital, Loan, &c. | Interest on ees Net Receipts 
ott Total Creny exclusive of to 
apital. Guaranteed Loan and i Capital. Ordinar ; 
and Preference. | Debenture Stock.| Tl. Capitel: Total Capital. 
858.... 56 { mi uae rae } AA, 100 = 4°63 3°75 
Guaranteed Loan, 
’ and 17 
O... 100 = . . 
7 43 Preference, | Debenture Stock, 4°48 4°19 
30 10 
Guaranteed Loan, 
E) and 15 
‘ . Preference, | Debenture Stock, 329 5°07 4°42 4°43 
12 


* See note to Table II. 





| 
| TaBLE V.—Comparison of Receipts. 
| 


























(a). From Passenger Trains. 
LT LE EELS EE LALLA DOE LODE LE AT SLOP IE LN tn 
| Receipts from Passenger Trains. 
Receipts from Passengers. Excess 
Luggage, Total 
Luggage, by 
Senet Third ke ry aa ds ‘ Fie Ae Puskonges 
First Class.| ah eee Ate Total. arr ees, 
Parliamen- | Periodical H , Dogs, ; 
eis any: Tickets. and Maile ale 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
| 1858 | 3,002,838 | 3,527,377 | 3,616,192 | 229,839 | 10,376,246) 1,321,658) 11,697,904 
United "70 | 3,948,812 | 4,925,542 | 7,473,727| 686,488 { 17,034,569 panne 19,301,911 
‘ingdom *4,67 3 
"71 | 4,148,108 | 5,167,535 | 8,115,304 Seiad: Werle whine Ns ates. 20,622,580 
* 
3,853 





* Not classified. 
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TABLE V.—Comparison of Receipts—Contd. 3 4 
(6). From Goods Trains, and Proportion of Receipts from Passenger and Goods Trains. : 

\ Proportion of Receipts 

Total from 
; i from Passenger “! 
Receipts from Goods, &c. Trains. Paseonges cna Gooda fink 
ry and ; 
; General ; Total Goods, &., | Pas- | Goods, 
cali a Merchandise. ame Genes eke Trains. senger.| &c. tot 
£ £ £ £ £ 
United { 1858) 4°046,061 7,711,386 | 501,398 | 12,258,845] 23,956,749| 49 51 100 
King jet "701 9,392,513 | 18,810,196] 912,450 | 24,115,159] 43,417,070] 44 | 56 100 


"71 | 10,029,253 | 15,418,171 is i oa #7 RO7s508 | 44, | 56 100 


Note.—The receipts from rents, tolls, navigations, steamboats, &c., are not included in the above. 





TasBLe VI.—Comparison of Receipts per Mile of Railway Open from Passenger Trains, 4 
1858, 1870, and 1871. 





Third Mixed, Excess Total — 
First | Second | Class and ocean ae ene” ae pene 
ae Holders, : Carriages, hea 
Class. Class. Parlia aad Weveeus eRe Bosse 
mentary. Fares. and Dogs. Trains, 
‘ 1858] 322 379 386 25 ERs 94, 47 1,253 
nin ca Sc Dols ae ae 44 1,096 | 102 37 1,235 
8 71) 259 | 9886 528 51 ee ee ae Pl 38 1,340 





TasLeE VII.—Comparison of Number of Passengers Conveyed, 1858, 1870, and 1871. 


aig 
Bate e tp ry , 3 
FUP ee pee Pee VEE Oe 





Passengers. 
General 

Senuna Third aie ea of Minerals, Mer- . 

First Class. Class. WaT snictis Total. Pecicilical chandise. 
tary. | Tickets. 

Tons. Tons. 
1858 |18,302,384/41,693,289| 79,145,464| 139,141,137] 52,562 | 25,654,620\47,469,676 
Soin ' 70 |31,839,091|74,153,113]224,01 2,194| 330,004,398 | 126,403 ne eae ae 
ingdom °71 |35,64.2,199/81,021,940)2 58,556,615) 375,220,754 | 188,392 |*102,222 464 67,142,234 





Note.—The tonnage returned is so incomplete, that it is impossible to give a total for 1870. 
* The tonnage of minerals in the case of the London and North-Western Railway is included 
in general merchandise. 
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Taste VIIIl.—Lxrpenditure and Receipts per Train Mile for the Years 1858, 1870, and 
1871, of the following Railway Companies. 























Expenditure per Train Mile. p Rees ss hoe 

Cont. of 

Main- Loco- Rates . From | From Expen- 

qionangs Bolte and | Traffic =e Taxes, | Miscel- j Pas- o Total inate 

ling o - ng : 0 
Way: Stock. * ena mene Dao oneeest . ras Traine. Receipts 

d. d. d. d. d. : d. d. d. 

1858] 9°86 | 14°79 | 844] 4°74 | 5°18 | 42°01 | 79°80 |142°52| 93°09 | 46 
Seite! val "70| y09 | 11°53 | 1tcgr| 3°35 | 1°71 | 35°69 | 68°47 | 86°86] 74°25] 48 
mover. | 977 | 4-22 | 11-07 | 11°96] 3°25 | 1°61 | 35°01 | 70°01 | 81:30| 73°87] 47 

| 1858; 3°49 | 10°89. | 6°24} 4°74 | 1°40 "76 1 62°34 | 61°39} 61°74 | 43 
Caledonian <{ °70| 5°29 9°52 |, 73246.| -1°58-.|. 1°28 baner3 | 41-21 | 66:41 | 49°74] 50 
*71| 5-24 | 10°01 | 7°86] 1:41 | 1°36 | 25°88] 45°77 | 58-67| 52°45] 49 

Dublin [1858| 5°86 | 13°06 | 5°86| 4:05 | 0°96 | 29°79 | 66°14 | 67°68] 66°55] 45 
and ~ °70| 6°89 | 9:82 | 7°69] 1:76 | 0°78 | 26-95] —t | —t | 58°46] 46 
Drogheda Maer 6") LONet | Fer) WSs 1°82 ‘59 —ft | —t | 60°82] 47 
1858| 6°89 | 11°37 | 9°63| 2°81 | 4°23 | 33°93 | 63-46) 72°56| 67°43] 50 

Great Hast- J“ o79) 2-03 | 11°56 | 11-29] 2°25 | 114 | 31°77 1 57°44 | 70°78] 63°55] 50 
a aa "711 e-8e | 12°09 | 11°74] 2°28 | 1°17 | 33°13 | 62°18 | 73°93| 67°36] 49 
Asa 1958 |) 5*19 4) 11°87 |) 9-6g |= 1-98" || 3°12 "26 153°64 | 58°63] 56°29] 52 
N * "70| 5722 |. 9°94 | 9°82] 1°76 | 1°18 54°39 | 59°53| 57°28] 49 
orthern { 741| 5°63 | 10°34 | 10°33] 1°88 | 1°07 | 29°09 | 58°52 | 59°33] 58°99] 49 
Groat. | 808) S:a7| 862 | 3°94 | 20 | 7:28 1 68°78 | 69°91] 69°16] 42 
Weste 2 °70| see | 10°43 | 10°24] 2°02 | 1°65 | 29°89] 61°15 | 65°67] 63°43] 47 
oe "711 5°57 | 10:32 | 9°92] 1°90 | 1°61 | 29°32 | 63°26| 64°54] 63°97] 46 
Great South. { 1858] 4°30 | 18°35 | 7°02} 2°27 | 1°92 | 28°86] 71°37 | 78°44) 73°55] 39 
: ern and 70} 8°32 12°34 8°42 1°82 £°O4 "98 156°72 | 71:96] 62°49] 51 
_ Western "Ga 6523 1. 1183 Fog). WOO. 2°24 "21 (57°90 | 74°24) 64°14] 50 
‘Lancashire 1858] 4°72 9°62 | 11°62 2°32 a:b “79 | 54°28 | 95°37| 73°24] 43 
: and 70} 4°62, 9°20- | t2"4o04 1°75 2°38 "65 | 46°24} 85°31] 64°23] 48 
Yorkshire "71| 4°37 9°46 | 13°70] 1° 0°94 "9421 45°62| 86°51] 64°27] 48 
ondon and { 1858} 5°18 13°86...1 15°93 2°51 4°73 ‘or | 65°88 | 88°56] 77°43] 54 
North- ORs —bOS2—|- Tora Og 2°23 "94 | 56°56 | 75°71 | 66°31 | 47 
Western "TLE 6°42 9°97 | 10°99 | 291 2°07 | 30°66 1 58°26 | 76°78) 67°78] 45 
Londonand { 1858] 5°57 | 10°06 | 9°31] 3°74 1297 °65 | 68°27 | 58°15] 65°45] 46 
Seuth- ~ 770} 6°36 $°95 | Tr°90' |)" 8:13 2°95 | 34°29 | 59°56 | 76°17 | 63°84] 54 
Western "LE 6730-4° B0°19 | 12°43 | “So 3°19 ; 61°28 | 77°98 |-65°71 | 54 
London, 1858| 5°63 | 18°70 | 12°17] — 6:07 1's! 08 | 79°82 |105°55 | 85°53] 46 
Brighton, and "70 -5°70 |abke47 | tr°12 | w4A0l 2°54 | 34°84 1 61°64 | 94°12) 66°69] 52 
South Coast "TLR ssi tadb’S6 | 10°6s'| paedt | 40 53 | 62°69 | 95°49 68°28] 49 
PS58h 4°19 | WeGl | 6:33] 2-67 | 2°67 ‘ 50°96 | 70°37 | 61°67 9 42 

idland "701 4°50 8°82 Soa) Shor + OSs ‘ 41°59 | 60°07 | 52°31] 47 
"ALE 6°32 T06 | 9°82)" 4'38 | 0°98 i 46°58 | 65°85 | 58°24] 46° 

North: {1858} 3°09 | 11°16 | 4°37] 2°31 1°66 : 57°17 | 50°24 | 52°71 +42 
Fast "70| 6°08 | 13°99 | 7°28] 1°76 | 0°76 | 29°87 |.49°17 | 74°70] 6e-ee | 46 
hey "71| 6°31 | 13°69 | 7°6g| 1°73 | 1°03 | 30°41 1 51°64] 74:21| 66-46 | : 46 





* There is no means of knowing in certain of the above cases whether shunting of engines is 
cluded by the companies in their returns from which the above table is taken. 
+ Mixed trains. 
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TasLE [X.—Hxpenditure and Receipts per Train Mile and per Mile of Railway Open, for 
the whole of the Railways, and the Proportion per Cent. of Expenditure to Receipts. 


(a). Per Train Mile. 





1858 

In England....4 ’70 
"7 

1858 

», Scotland.... "70 
dri 

1858 

» ireland ....<  °70 
ari 

In . United f 1870 
Kingdom.... | 71 
1858 

In England....4 °70 
7A 

1858 

», Scotland....4  °70 
“el 

1858 

»» Areéland: aco: 770 
ig 

» United f 1870 
Kingdom | 771 





Expenditure per Train Mile. 


Main- | Locomotive Rates and 
pie Wg wut Traffic . Taxes, 
i o ( ent 
Way. | Stock, | “D8 | Duty. 
d. d. d. d. 
5°48 | 12°29 9°29 4°26 
5°73 10°80 10°35 2°13 
a°S2 | 1077 10°55 2°08 
4°21 11°26 view 400 
5°98 9°17 8°03 1°52 
5°84 9°28 8°23 1°48 
4°22 | 11°04 6°62 3°14 
8°51 | 11°24 9°20 1:51 
8°87 11°22 9°30 1°46 
—_——, —— cc 
S 8 a] & = Govern 
= i a 4 | ment 
| 214 | §| 8 | Duy 
Ae eo Le 
2. aed) ae rd. d. 
5°89 |7°92) 2°63 | 8°64) 1°35) 1:32) *o°72 
5°98 | 7°96) 2°65/8'92) 1°28) 1°28] *o°69 





From Passenger 
Trains. 


d. 
60°08 
59°92 
§7°95 


57°30 
45°16 
44°36 


$57°18 
149°04 
$48°78 


53°46 
54°99 


* England and Scotland only. 


+ In many cases goods and passengers are taken by the same trains; the receipts, therefore, — 
per train mile from goods and passenger trains on certain railways are necessarily to some extent 


inaccurate. 


LL EE EE EE ST I EE a LES EE OS 


Receipts per Train Mile. 


From 


Goods, &e. 


Trains. 


* 
+ 
+ 


d. 
73°90 
70°73 
72°64 


69°97 
57°42 
59°43 


79°50 
87°95 
93°86 


70°20 
71°35 


— | | | | | | | | | 


Miscellaneous. Total 
d. d. 
2°50 33°82 
1°67 30°68 
1°59 30°81 
1°64 28°32 
1°16 25°86 
1°39 26°22 
1°29 26°31 
1°08 31°54 
1°81 32°66 
Compensation. 
TST] 1) ori eee 
For For Pol 3 
Per- | Damage mentary] 
sonal to Ex- S 
Injury. | Goods, | PEMSes- | ig 
d. d, d. | d. 
0°45 | o'17 | 0°35 jo'58] 30°02 
0°42 | o'19 | 0°33 |0°63| 30°33 — 
Proportion per 
Cent. 
of Expenditure to 
Total: Receipts. 
d. 
66°44 50 
63°64 48 
64°93 47 
64°24 44, 
51°69 50 
52°58 50 
63°10 40 
60°36 52 
6r°73 53 
61°63 49 
63°13 48 
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ABLE IX.—Expenditure and Receipts per Train Mile and Mile of Railway Open— Contd. 
(6). Per Mile of Railway Open. 
































1 Schcton 2 Receipts Pro» 
Expenditure per Open Mile. per Open Mile. os 
per 
Main- | Loco- Soe From | From Cent. of 
te- | motive : an Bxpen- 
nance and Traffic “ee Miscellaneous. Total. Base peoeds, Total. # diture 
of | Rolling | Charges. | “Dong ; pote pike, to 
Way. | Stock. Duty. Trains.| Trains. Receipts 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
in Eng- 1858} 248 | 556 421 113 192 1,532 11,468 |1,538 |3,006 | 50 
land »70| 300 | 567 543 AA 84 1,608 |1,4.79 {1,843 |3,322| 48 
A 271). 356.) 610 597 | 118 90 1,744:11,609 |2,063 |3,672| 47 
Be. Gvot: 1858 129 | 348 222 50 ¥22 875} 806 }1,179 |1,985| 44 
er 70} 216 | 331 288 55 42 932] 707 |1,140 11,847] 50 
Qa 27a 225 e2 Boe Baa 56 51 990} 756 |1,230|1,986] 50 
Be = Tie: 1858 72, | 189 EF 22 m3 451] 706} 354|1,060; 40 
— 70| 147 | 195 159 26 18 548] 602] 447 |1,oqg] 52 
71) 16r | 208 168 27 33 592] 630} 488]1,118] 53 
aS |e SF oni ae : 
; i te Compensa-|, , 
Be ise Lye oe tion. 35 
Moy ye eee pho eea lace 
Selle le |e be. eles s 
Ste pPe Pe yere |e (ace Ns 
| Fe eee ee a ia ie ae ae a ie: le Sm 
TInUnited { 1870) 260 |361 119] 391 | 61 |59| 36] 21 | 8 | 15 |26]1,357|1,235 |1,551 |2,786] 49 
Kingdom | 7°71) 289 |886!t29| 433 | 61 | 62/34} 20 | 9 | 17 [31/1,471 [1,340 |1,728 |3,063| 48 
I 











TasLe X.—Comparison of the Number of Locomotwes, Carriages, and Other Vehicles, 


1858, 1870, and 1871. 















































: Other Wageons of all Any other 
Carriages 288 “ 
| Used for the |. Venice ee eee ee Wagon ec on oe 
ii 4 a ed attached to of Live Stock, the Railway * ones 
ihn Passengers | Passenger era ya 5 ee in peciuints 
i or Genera 1e preceding ieee 
only. Trains. Merchandise. Columns. oe 
No, No. No. No. No. - No. 
United (1858! 5,445 | 12,942 gut 15 159,750 — 175,807 
Ringdom, pias bel ea, aetor oder ee 251,870 5,964 285,994. 
8 71) 10,490 99,2473 8,263 275,453 £4438 311,427 
I IE ai | TITIES > | Ie APOE aan CR Saher raatinaicneihen nici hneiaintnsteentncincetnrena tases | LUTTE DCS R aE 
Number per | Number per | Number per Number per Number per Number per 
Mile. Mile. Mile. Mile. Mile. Mile. 
; 1858} *58 1°39 31 17°14 zs 18°84 
< 
ieee, a 60 129 eI 16°20 38 18°38 
8 "ib 68 1°45 “£3 17°91 36 20°25 
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TasLe XI.—ELstimated Extent of Land Held by Railways Open for Traffic 
in England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, on the 31st December, 1870. 


Extent of Land. 











Acres. 





In England and Wales................ 1433234 
of COURIC). 5ictns AR wa aes cctaadl need 25,542 
At SEL AIA ecisiisnionnieresccii eee 23,483 

Total in United Kingdom.... 192,259 


Note.—The estimated average acreage of a lineal mile of railway is 12°97 in 
England and Wales, 10°14 in Scotland, 41°89 in Ireland, and 12°32 acres in the 
United Kingdom. 





Number and Length of Canals in England and Wales in the Year 1868, 


Nutober of canals... 0..0.spsg ee. Se 44 
Length of canals or navigation ................ 2,431 miles. 


Note——The gross amount of tonnage conveyed, in the year 1868, upon fifty- 
two of the above canals, having a mileage of 2,032 miles, was 23,320,832 tons. 
No returns were furnished for the twenty-two remaining canals. 


TII.—Powers of State to Purchase Railways. Clauses of 7 and 8 Taek. 
Cap. 85 (9th August, 1844). 


WHEREAS it is expedient that the concession of powers for the 
establishment of new lines of railway should be subjected to such 
conditions as are hereinafter contained for the benefit of the public: 
Be it enacted, by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, that if at any time after the end of twenty- 
one years from and after the Ist day of January next, after the 
passing of any Act of the present or of any future session of Par- 
liament, for the construction of any new line of passenger railway, 
whether such new line be a trunk, branch, or junction line, and 
whether such new line be constructed by a new company incor- 
porated for the purpose or by any existing company, the clear 
annual profits divisible upon the subscribed and paid-up capital 
stock of the said railway, upon the average of the three then last 
preceding years, shall equal or exceed the rate of rol. for every 
100/. of such paid-up capital stock, it shall be lawful for the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, subject to the provisions 
hereinafter contained, upon giving to the said company three calendar - 
months’ notice in writing of their intention so to do, to revise the 
scale of tolls, fares, and charges limited by the Act or Acts relating 
to the said railway, and to fix such new scale of tolls, fares, and 
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charges, applicable to such different classes and kinds of passengers, 
goods, and other traffic on such railway, as in the judgment of the 
said Lords Commissioners, assuming the same quantities and kinds 
of traffic to continue, shall be likely to reduce the said divisible 
profits to the said rate of rol. in the 100/.: provided always, that 
no such revised scale shall take effect, unless accompanied by a 
guarantee to subsist as long as any such revised scale of tolls, fares, 
and charges shall be in force, that the said divisible profits, in case 
of any deficiency therein, shall be annually made good to the said 
rate of ro. for every rool. of such capital stock: provided also, that 
such revised scale shall not be again revised, or such guarantee 
withdrawn, otherwise than with the consent of the company, for 
the further period of twenty-one years. 

II. And be it enacted, that whatever may be the rate of divisible 
profits on any such railway it shall be lawful for the said Lords 
Commissioners, if they shall think fit, subject to the provisions 
hereinafter contained, at any time after the expiration of the said 
term of twenty-one years, to purchase any such railway, with all its 
hereditaments, stock, and appurtenances, in the name and on behalf 
of Her Majesty, upon giving to the said company three calendar 
months’ notice in writing of their intention, and upon payment of a 
sum equal to twenty-five years’ purchase of the said annual divisible 
profits, estimated on the average of the three then next preceding 
years: provided that if the average rate of profits for the said 
three years shall be less than the rate of 1o/. in the 1o0ol., it 
shall be lawful for the company, if they shall be of opinion that the 
said rate of twenty-five years’ purchase of the said average profits 
is an inadequate rate of purchase of such railway, reference being 
had to the prospects thereof, to require that it shall be left to arbi- 
tration, in case of difference, to determine what (if any) additional 
amount of purchase-money shall be paid to the said company: 
provided also, that such option of purchase shall not be exercised, 
except with the consent of the company, while any such revised 
scale of tolls, fares, and charges shall be in force. | 

III. Provided always, and be it enacted, that the option of 
revision or purchase shall not be applied to any railway made or 
authorised to be made by any Act previous to the present session ; 
and that no branch or extension of less than five miles in length of 
any such line of railway shall be taken to be a new railway within 
the provisions of this Act; and that the said option of purchase 
shall not be exercised as regards any branch or extension of any 
railway, without including such railway in the purchase, in case the 
proprietors thereof shall require that the same be so included. 

IV. And whereas it is expedient that the policy of revision or 
purchase should in no manner be prejudged by the provisions of this 
Act, but should remain for the future consideration of the legislature, 
upon grounds of general and national policy: and whereas it is 
not the intention of this Act that under the said powers of revision 
or purchase, if called into use, the public resources should be employed 
to sustain an undue competition against any independent company 
or companies: Be it enacted, that no such notice as hereinbefore 
mentioned, whether of revision or purchase, shall be given until 
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provision shall have been made by Parliament, by an Act or Acts 
to be passed in that behalf, for authorising the guarantee or the 
levy of the purchase-money hereinbefore mentioned, as the case may 
be, and for determining, subject to the conditions hereinbefore 
mentioned, the manner in which the said options or either of them 
shall be exercised ; and that no bill for giving powers to exercise 
the said options, or either of them, shall be received in either 
House of Parliament, unless it be recited in the preamble to such 
bill, that three months’ notice of the intention to apply te Parlia- 
ment for such powers, has been given by the said Lords Commis- 
sioners to the company or companies to be affected thereby. 

V. And be it enacted, that, from and after the commencement 
of the period of three years next preceding the period at which the 
option of revision or purchase becomes available, full and true 
accounts shall be kept of all sums of money received and paid on 
account of any railway within the provisions hereinbefore contained 
(distinguishing, if the said railway shall be a branch railway or 
‘one worked in common with other railways, the receipts, and giving 
an estimate of the expenses on account of the said railway, from 
these on account of the trunk, line, or other railways), by the 
directors of the company to whom such railway belongs, or by 
whom the same may be worked; and every such railway company 
shall once in every half-year during the said period of three years 
cause a half-yearly account in abstract to be prepared, showing the 
total receipt and expenditure on account of the said railway, for the 
half-year ending the 30th day of June and the 31st day of December 
respectively, or such other convenient days as shall in each case be 
directed by the said Lords Commissioners, under distinct heads of 
receipt and expenditure, with a statement of the balance of such 
account, duly audited and certified under the hands of two or more 
directors of the said railway company, and shall send a copy of the 
said account to the said Lords Commissioners, on or before the last 
days of August and. February respectively, or such other days as 
shall in each case be directed by the said Lords Commissioners, in 
-each year; and it shall be lawful for the said Lords Commissioners, 
if and when they shall think fit, to appoimt any proper person or 
persons to inspect the accounts and books of the said company 
during the said period of three years; and it shall be lawful for any 
person so authorised, at all reasonable times, upon producing his 
authority, to examine the books, accounts, vouchers, and other 
documents of the company, at the principal office or place of 
business of the company, and to take copies or extracts therefrom. 


IV.—LHeatract from Mr. Chubb’s Letter to the “ Times.” 


As some criticisms in the public press on the financial view of 
the question advocated by Mr. Hammond Chubb, seemed to show 
that his remarks had been misunderstood; a recapitulation of the 
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arguments he used was addressed to the Editor of the ‘‘ Times,” in 


a letter which was published in that journal on the 7th April, 
1873 :— 


“ Sums yarying from 600 to 1,000 millions had been mentioned. 
as the purchase price (of railways), and the example of the purchase 
of telegraphs by the State had been held up as a warning. I 
believe we may dismiss the millions from our minds; and those 
who desire the purchase of railways may find in the purchase of 
telegraphs their best encouragement. 

“The very magnitude of the operation would of necessity render 
the arrangement a transfer rather than a purchase; and the real 
question is, Would the sum to be paid by the State as interest be 
greater than that which the companies are now paying in the shape 
of profits to their shareholders ? 

“The annuity to be paid is the point for consideration, and not 
the amount of stock to be raised. 

“Taking the returns of 1871 (the principle is precisely the 
same whether applied to the figures of that year or to the larger 
figures of 1872), it is seen that railways have cost 552,000,000l., 
and that the sum distributed as profits in that year was about 
25,500,0001. Would this 25,500,000/. be exceeded if the railways 
were in Government hands ? 

“The subdivision of railway capital into the three classes of 
debenture stock, preference stock, and ordinary stock aids the 
inquiry materially. The proportions are as follows :— 





























Capital. Rate. Interest. 
£ Per cnt. £ 
Debentures and debenture stock ........ 150,000,000 4 6,000,000 
PPECPBFENGO BLOCK. cases cowsans soenaierouconncsned 173,000,000 5 8,650,000 
: 323,000,000 14,650,000 
Orta ry SEOCIS sities cscs cots sehacvwnonson cons and 230,000,000 4°71 10,850,000 
553,000,000 25,500,000 


‘“‘ The position of a debenture stockholder is this. For 100/. he 
obtains, on a high-class guarantee 4. a-year. He can receive no 
more; he should receive no less. Were his stock converted into 
Government stock, he would simply receive the same sum under a 
higher guarantee. Suppose his 4 per cent. stock converted into 
3 per cent. stock, he would be credited with 133/. 6s. 8d., which 
stock, at go, he could sell for about 120/., and the bonus he could 
thus obtain of nearly 20 per cent. would not be a cost to the State, 
but would represent the price at which the higher form of guarantee 
is valued in the stock markets. 

“ A very similar argument might be used in the case of pre- 
ference stockholders, who, in good lines, are as assured of their 
interest as the aebenture stockholders. As their credit is not so 
good, the bonus to them would be greater by the change; but, 
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placing the matter in the worst possible light, it is fair to assume 
that the State could not be called upon to pay more under this head 
than the companies pay now. 

‘Under these two stocks more than three-fifths of the total 
capital is provided for. It may be assumed that its transfer could 
be carried out, and that the cost to the State would not be greater 
than at present. 

“There remains the 230,000,000/. of ordinary capital. Any 
estimate in-regard to this must be of a speculative character. There 
are, however, two guides. The Act of 1844, applicable to a large 
part of this stock, gives at least the terms which the. Government 
of that day thought fair. It is most probable the Commissioners 
of 1872 were right in saying that this could not be carried out in 
its integrity ; and I am aware that, in the case of railways paying 
less than 10 per cent., arbitration may be resorted to. But applying 
the principle merely by way of test to only one-half of this capital, 
and taking the twenty-five years’ purchase on the latest and highest 
year’s profits, instead of on an average of the three last preceding 
years, it will be seen that a purchase could be carried out at a rate 
which would involve a saving of more than 1,000,000/. annually to 
the State in interest. If, however, this is but a speculation, as any 
estimate in regard to the ordinary capital must be, of necessity, we 
have the experience gained in the purchase of the telegraphs. Here 
the proprietors were paid off in cash, and the onus was thrown on 
them of finding other investments. But I believe I am right in 
saying that an income of 350,000/. at least, which it was fairly 
expected would increase rapidly, was purchased by the State for a 
sum which involved an annual interest of less than 220,000l. 

““ These are the grounds for believing that the outlay under the 
State for interest would not exceed that paid now in dividends. It 
will be admitted, too, I think, that I have by no means attempted 
to put the matter in a favourable light, and that I have used figures 
which cannot be cavilled at.” 
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V.—Violent Deaths in England connected with Railways, 1871. 
(Supplied by Registrar-General, and compiled chiefly from the findings of coroners’ juries. ] 


Ages at Death. 











Causes of Death. All Ages. Total 
ie 2. 3. 4. |}Under5| 5— | 10—| 15— 
Years. 
: M.. 700 2 A BOs 2), 19} 35)" -70 
Run over on the line 13 ie Gee a : is 3 gf 8 5 
Fall from carriage or si 40 |—|—}|—}|—| — |—]— 
GPGANG cis. raciskhess: 6 See Neer eg ees sae 
A M. 2a We | Pe iin 3 
Collision cosseeneeeenetenees a ee 
Carriage off rail, &c.... =f = Pe yee pe I 
E. 2 f—}—!—|—} — J H— | - le 
Explosion of boiler .... 7 ze EE ees | DAS a ee: ies Se ea 
Machinery of locomo- {5 M. 1 }y—}|—}—}]—}] — |-}|-] 
tive engine _...,+....... Tr4 SaS a ee eo 
. M. 175 }|—}—|1]— 1 6/14] 31 
CN 35d sho taiconcese . BE A Te) ee ee ee ee A ea aes 
Fallof heavy substance f mM. 1 }—}—]— yet er te I a 
RC OC. sR i —{|o— le ti —_ pe a Pe 
M t stated, or oth 4 male Wa eat 
‘wise than by i above fa = a : Fe elec mile 
causes ...... 10 Fae Dead gig tl ieee a ae a dimes 
Total M. | 1,042 21 2 | Ap 4 12. 4.28 |, 54: | 117 
Ble sesdhocacses = Ba ek I : : ; Ete . 
































Causes of Death. 
i 95 and 
20— | 25— | 85— | 45— | 55— | 65— | 75— | 85— Upwards. 

se ee ee { M. | 85| 147 | 117 | 92 4) 33 | 15 | 8 — 
F. 3 8 5 6 8 3 a a dee 

Fall from carriage or f M. 1° 4 as 3 7 6) 4.) — "|. — mak 
CUMING 3 Fah sch LC = — I 2 | ey ae er 
Collision oceeccsccsee eae eae mea een eee ara gael Ns 
F. 4 a — |— | — | — |] — ae 

Carriage off rail, fen} i 2 : - - Se a eras ae 
F, I 1} —|—{|—{|—}] —] — ae 

: : M. | — 1 can — «| — | — | — | — ats 
Explosion of boiler .... i oo ee ea Ween ed ee ie 
Machinery of locomo- ee — | — | OU ae ee ee ie 
HYG CNGING “...5.000.... eer Pecan reeemete ern ees ere “1, See _ 
Gaiaesd Es Me) 28: 440 \ 20 | 21 | 16) £)—) 1 — 
ne Tc: oe ale ate | ee = 

Fall of heavy substance - 2 3 3 2;—; 1}|—}]— — 
sg SHOR POLE coc tetvasshcance a ee le es I a ee i 
year tie et fa uel 7| 24) 14) 9] 6) 8f 1]—| — 
Causes ........... oe: 3 2 PUA | | _ 
Popal M. |127| 233 | 164 | 186 |108| 43 | 16 | 4 — 
saat F. FOr Eq. 8 G. 1Bh 8 2)— = 
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Violent Deaths in England and Wales, Resulting from Accidents on 
Railways, in each of the Years 1863-71. 





Years 





1863.) 1864.) 1865.) 1866.) 1867.) 1868.) 1869 


-———— | q— |] —q— | —__| —____ 


1870.| 1871. 








Number of deaths, ex- 





tracted from,_Board of | P.....) — | — |— | 24|] 28)°53) —T—7] — 
Trade returns, including pR.8.| — | — | — | 62| 62) 53; —|—] — 
passengers and railway — 

SOLVANGS sriih scammansosnodrs 86} 90) 106 


Total deaths registered as 
resulting from accidents on >| 647 


PRAT S *ncsne Si. sssseneigo antns spied 
BUCS sc. aciicdesseasnnpy wives’ 607 | 745 | 885 | 837 | 822 | 714 | 735 | 861 | 1,042 
dy 7e1 ca en Rr HO} SI} 62.) oat “bei Bah 867 6g 84. 
Passengers conveyed (millions)....) 19] 22] 24] 25] 26] 27] 29] 30] — 


Receipts (in 100,0008.) .2c%.stees. 20] °22) 23) 24 | 34) SH agp, 254 = 
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On owr Nationan ParutamentTary Accounts, with Sucaustions for 
HsTaBLisHing a Doomspay Boox giving the Vatue of Nationa 
GOVERNMENTAL Property or Assets as the Basis of a Sounp 
System of Accounts, by which Exprenpiture for CapPitTaL. and 
Current Account shall be separately Suown. By Frank 
P. FELLows. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, April, 1873.] 


THERE appears to me a great incompleteness in the manner in 
which our national governmental finance accounts are presented to 
Parliament. This I shall endeavour in this paper to point out, and 
to suggest a remedy for it. 

The great incompleteness is this, that the Government of this 
great country do not and cannot tell the value of their assets. We 
do not know what we are worth in national governmental property, 
and till we do know this, I maintain that we can have no thoroughly 
satisfactory system of national financial accounts. 

I will first proceed to point out how far I consider our accounts 
are fairly satisfactory, and for this purpose I must briefly state the 
course that is pursued in the House of Commons with regard to the 
accounts that are published. 

The various Departments of Government prepare estimates of 
the sums that will be required for the public service for the forth- 
coming financial year. 

The House of Commons goes through these estimates, and, with 
or without modifications and reductions, votes and authorises the 
expenditure of the money as estimated. 

The documents which contain the proposed amounts are called 
the “ Estimates.” Thus there are— 


The Navy Estimates. 
The Army Estimates. 
The Civil Service Estimates, Classes I to VII, &c. 


Soon after the end of the financial year (which is from 1st April 
in one year, to the 30th March in the next) accounts are presented 
to Parliament showing the amounts disbursed from the votes or 
sums authorised to be expended. These give in one column the 
amount voted or authorised to be expended, and in another the 
actual amount expended or disbursed, which is sometimes more and 
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sometimes less than the vote or sum authorised; Treasury authority 
being required for any large excess of expenditure over the vote. 

The Government, in my opinion, do fairly ascertain that the 
amounts as stated have been actually expended for the services for 
which they have been voted; and, thus far, I consider our accounts 
are satisfactory. 

But as a rule our accounts go no further. I consider, however, 
that much more than this should be done, if we are: to know whether 
or not the money has been well spent, and that we have value for 
our money. 

With this brief description of the course pursued, I proceed 
with my suggestions. 

In papers read at various meetings of the British Association, 
I have with this view pointed out the desirability of Government 
having a valuation (or a Doomsday Book) of all its property, 
in land, building, ships, guns, stores, &c., of every description, and 
of Devertihonks of OS dttindar such as +5 Admiralty, War Office, 
and others, having (like railways or other public companies) both a 
capital and a current account; so that, in asking Parliament to vote 
money, they might be able to state how much was required for the 
current purposes of the year, and how much for increasing the 
capital (or the plant or stores) of the Department. Otherwise a sum, 
say 10,000,000/., may be voted by the House and be expended by 
a Department, whilst the real expenditure for the current purposes 
of the year might be 9,000,000/. or 11,000,0002. That is to say, the 
capital of the Department, 7.¢., its plant, stores, &c., may be increased 
in value by 1,000,000/., thus leaving the real current expenditure 
only g,000,000/., or the capital may be decreased by -1,000,000/., thus 
making the real current expenditure for the year 11,000,000/., whilst 
at the same time the House of Commons and the public would be 
under the impression that only 10,000,000/. was so expended. I 
pointed out the uneconomical result that must occur under a system 
in which expenditure for capital and for current purposes is not 
clearly distinguished, and indicated that it would almost necessarily 
lead to insolvency in any public trading company, and that, there- 
fore, it could not be well in a Government system. 

I also pointed out at the Edinburgh meeting the desirability of 
our having (like the Conqueror) a Doomsday Book of national, as 
distinguished from governmental, property. This latter proposal of 
mine, though I consider it the least important of my suggestions, I 
am glad to find has been endorsed by influential public journals, such 
as the “Spectator,” &c., and has been largely and ably advocated 
by Harl Derby, and there seems a fair probability of its being carried 
out successfully. 

The object, however, of my principal proposal, 7.e., of having a 
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Doomsday Book giving the value of Government property, was to 
obtain a basis on which to build a good system of accounts for each 
Department, in which the capital and current expenditure shall be 
clearly distinguished. I may perhaps be allowed to state that, at the 
close of my paper at Edinburgh, the following resolution was moved 
by Sir John Bowring, seconded by Mr. Freeland, late M.P. for 
Chichester, and carried unanimously :— 


‘That this meeting having heard Mr. Frank P. Fellows’s paper on a proposed 
Doomsday Book, giving the value of national Government property as a basis of a 
sound system of national finance and accounts, desires to urge upon the Govern- 
ment the great importance of the subject, and would strongly recommend that 
measures be taken to inquire into and report upon the question. This meeting 
desires further to express its opinion that each Government Department should 
have, like railway or other public companies, a capital and a current account, with- 
out which it deems it impracticable to have a reliable system of finance and 
accounts, and would suggest that a scheme of accounts should be introduced by 
which a unity may be established between the parliamentary finance and depart- 
mental Expense or other accounts, in order that the various sums voted by the 
House of Commons may be traced to their ultimate appropriation in statistical 
results, and so that greater control may be obtained over the national expenditure ; 
and that the President be requested to communicate this resolution to the Govern- 
ment authorities.” 


Thus far my proposals have had the emphatic endorsement of 
the Statistical Section of the British Association. I now proceed 
to indicate still further what I consider to be essential to a good 
system of national accounts, based upon the principle that capital 
and current expenditure shall be shown separately. 

As before stated, the commencement of our present national 
accounts are the estimates of sums required for the forthcoming year 
by the various Departments of Government. I consider this should 
be accompanied with a statement of the value of the property each 
Department possesses; and what each Department proposes to 
expend from the money asked for— 

Ist. For increasing the permanent capital ; 

2nd. For ordinary current purposes of the year. 

With this exception, I think the principles adopted with regard 
to our finance or cash accounts sound, and no radical alteration 
required. 

The money is voted by the House of Commons (as stated) in the 
Estimates. 

At the end of the year, accounts, called appropriation accounts, 
and statements of the surpluses and deficits on the grants, are pub- 
lished, which show for each vote and subhead of each vote how 
much of the money so voted has been expended, and explanations 
are given of any excess or deficiency. 

: v2 
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The cash thus expended in payment of salaries, wages, for 
buildings, purchase of stores, &c., is fully accounted for and 
audited; and so far the House of Commons sees that the money 
that has been disbursed has been so disbursed for the purposes 
intended, and the salaries, wages, &c., have actually been paid to 
the proper recipients. 

Hence, so far as concerns the payment of cash to the proper 
recipients and for the purposes intended, an efficient check is 
established, and the method of rendering these accounts and auditing 
them for all Departments may be said to be practically uniform. 

Directly, however, that we leave these finance accounts of Parlia- 
ment, and proceed to examine the various departmental Expense, 
Manufacturing or other accounts, annually or otherwise presented 
to Parliament, we find every variety of practice existing, and no 
uniformity of method prevailing in the several Departments. Each 
Department prepares such accounts without reference to any other 
Department; and (except in one case, the Admiralty) apparently 
with little reference, so far as can be traced in the public accounts, 
to the finance accounts of Parliament, 7.e., the accounts which state 
the money each Department has received from the votes of the 
House. ; 

I consider, and lay it down as an axiom, that there can be no 
perfect accounts (Expense, Manufacturing, &c.) which do not 
begin with and include on the debtor side two items at least— 


Ist. The value of capital or stock at the beginning of the year ; 

2nd. The money, or money’s value, received from Parliament 
and other sources. 

And such accounts should end on the creditor side in like manner— 


Ist. The value of the capital or stock at the end of the year; 
2nd. The results in ships built or goods manufactured, or 
disbursements in any other way. 


The first, as to capital and stock, would be dealt with, and 
would become part of the proposed Doomsday Book. 

As to the latter point, on which I lay great stress, 2.e., 
beginning every Expense and Manufacturing account with the 
money received from Parliament, I consider that there can be no 
true account which does not begin thus with the money that has — 
been received. 

Allaccounts which do not begin thus, and which do not perfectly 
account for the money received in the results of ships built, repaired, 
or maintained, or goods manufactured, plus or minus the difference 
of stock, &c., at the beginning and end of the year, are not accownts, 
strictly speaking, but merely statistical abstracts, and may be made 
to show anything the compiler pleases. We, therefore, I think, 
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ought eventually to insist on every Department commencing its 
accounts— 

1st. With its capital or stock (7.e., assets) at the beginning of 
the year. 

2nd. With the money it has received from Parliament, shown 
in such a way that it may be traced in the parliamentary finance 
accounts, 7.e., estimates and appropriation accounts. 

3rd. What it has received in value in any way from any other 
sources. 

Then, on the creditor side, it should show what it has done with 
this, so that Parliament can see if it has had value for its money 
(not merely that the money has been paid to the proper recipients, 
&c.); and finally, what is the value of the capital or stock, &c., 
remaining. 

Most departmental accounts may, perhaps, for the sake of illus- 
tration, be regarded in three aspects :— 


Ist. Cash accounts. 
2nd. Store accounts. 
ord. Hxpense accounts. 


The lst, Cash accounts, I consider are right in principle, in the 
main, for all Government Departments, and require no radical altera- 
tion. They are audited, and it is clearly seen that the money is 
accounted for in salaries or wages paid, and stores bought, &e. 

But is it not as necessary to account accurately for stores con- 
sumed (which is money’s value) as for money itself P 

And is it not equally necessary to deal with the value of these 
stores, &c. (as well as their quantity) as, otherwise, gold may be used 
where iron would suffice; or expensive and skilled labour may be 
used for purposes for which inexpensive or unskilled labour would 
do equally well or perhaps better. 

The 3rd, or Expense accounts, would thus deal with the applica- 
tion of labour and materials, and the results thereof. As a matter of 
fact, however, the 2nd and 38rd, ¢.e., Store accounts and Expense 
accounts, are so intimately connected, that they cannot be entirely 
separated, and must more or less dovetail into each other. 

To illustrate the necessity of these Expense accounts (if we are 
to pretend to control expenditure at all), I may mention that, in the 
years 1863-64, 1864-65, 1865-66, I discovered, and Mr. Seely men- 
tioned in the House of Commons, instances of about twenty to 
thirty ships that had been repaired by the Admiralty in those years, 
the cost of such repairs being about equal to the sum for which 
similar new ships could have been bought. » Now, it is a rough rule 
with shipbuilders that an old repaired ship, after repair, is worth 
about half as much as a similar new ship, so that in these cases the 
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ships when repaired were only worth about half as much as the cost 
of their repairs, or there was a loss of from 250,000/. to 500,000/. 

By the present Admiralty Expense accounts, and the use ghat is 
made of them, this cannot occur now. 

Before the present system was introduced, if a ship required repair, 
she was repaired without the perfect information now afforded, and 
large sums were spent on old and obsolete vessels. Now that we 
have correct and detailed accounts of the cost of the building, and 
of each successive repair of every ship, before any ship is repaired, 
an estimate of the cost of such repair is made, the whole financial _ 
history of the ship is compiled, showing her original cost, and the 
date and cost of each repair. It is then decided, considering her 
age, what she has previously cost in repair, and what it will cost to 
repair her again, whether or not she shall be repaired or sold, or 
broken up. Thus it is almost impossible for cases like those 
instanced by Mr. Seely to occur now. (A list of some of these are 
given in the appendix to the Report of Mr. Seely’s Committee of 
1868.) 

We have seen that the Government may, Ist, have a perfect audit 
of cash; 2nd. A perfect audit of stores as to quantity; 7.e., they may 
see that the stores said to have been used in repairing aship have 
been really so used; and yet, through not having the third class of 
accounts, 7.e., Expense or Statistical accounts, all this mal-applica- 
tion and waste of money may occur. Unless we finally see what 
has been the total cost of, say repairing, a ship (and this cannot be 
done through mere finance accounts and store (7.e., as to quantity) 
accounts), we have no real check on expenditure ; and, after all our 
trouble we have a hole in the bottom of our pocket through which 
the money may go, notwithstanding that we have been very 
careful in counting it beforehand. 

The same observations are applicable, more or less, to other 
Departments of Government. Indeed, accounts (unless they show 
the results of expenditure), only give a false security. 

If, in large concerns, whether public or private, a few hundreds 
may be lost in cash through theft or false accounts, thousands, aye 
tens of thousands, may be wasted through mal-administration ; and 
this simply because the heads of Departments have not the keene: 
tion to enable them to know of and check it. 

To control a Department as to expense, without having Expense 
and Statistical accounts, appears to me like trying to drive a coach 
and four without reins; and to object to such accounts because of | 
the cost of the clerical labour involved, appears to me about as wise 
as refusing to buy reins because of their expense, and thus electing 
to let the coach and horses take their own way without guidance 
or control. 
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In the Admiralty we have complete Expense accounts proceed- 
ing directly from the Navy Estimates, for about 5,000,000/., or half 
of our annual expenditure, and we have thus the most perfect check 
and control over this 5,000,000l.; by the existence of which check 
I can prove from our accounts that we have saved, and are saving, 
many thousands of pounds yearly. 

From 1864 to the end of 1868, when Mr. Childers asked me to 
accept a post at the Admiralty, | was engaged with Mr. Seely, the 
Member for Lincoln, in investigating the Finance and other accounts 
of Government, particularly those of the Navy, Army, and India, 
but more especially those of the Navy, the results of which investi- 
gation Mr. Seely from time to time brought before the House of 
Commons; and he and J, on various occasions during that period, 
had interviews with their Lordships of the Admiralty or permanent 
officials with reference thereto, at which we urged our views. 
During this period I have been engaged at the Admiralty on such 
matters from a day to a fortnight at a time. 

Not succeeding in getting our views entirely adopted, Mr. Seely, 
in 1868, moved for, and obtained, a Committee of the House of 
‘Commons (of which he was appointed chairman) to inquire into 
and report upon “Admiralty Monies and Accounts.” This Com- 
mittee consisted of the following Members :— 


Mr. Seely (Chairman). Sir Daniel Gooch. 
Lord Henry Lennox. Mr. Stansfeld. 
Major Anson. Mr. Ayrton. 

. Mr. Dalglish. ~ Mr. McLaren. 
Mr. Liddell. Mr. Candlish. 
Mr. Frederick Stanley. Mr. Dyke. 

Mr. Childers. Mr. Scourfield. 
Mr. Weguelin. Sir John Hay. 
Mr. Hanbury Tracy. Mr. Du Cane. 


Though the Chairman’s special Report was not the one finally 
adopted by the Committee, the views contained in it were recom- 
mended by the Committee; and as his Report enters into the 
subject more at length than the one proposed by Mr. Childers, 
which was eventually adopted, I think | cannot do better than 
quote extracts from it, as they contain my own views, and will 
throw light upon the subject. 

Naturally, since my appointment to the Admiralty, I have 
endeavoured to promote these views, and hence a sketch of what 
we have been and are doing there will indicate also to a great 
extent what I would have done elsewhere, and will be an exem- 
plification of the advantages that may READE be expected if 
adopted in other Departments. 
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Extracts from the Draft Report proposed by the Chairman, 
Mr. Seely. (See “‘ Report,”’ No. 469, Sess. 1868, pp. xv and xvi.) 

‘‘ Your Committee have considered the forms of the Navy 
‘“‘ Hstimates and Accounts, and find that the Hstimates do not 
‘* sufficiently inform Parliament of the intended application of the 
‘“‘ monies proposed to be taken; that the accounts do not show 
“ correctly what has been the actual cost of the construction, equip- 
‘“‘ ment, and maintenance of ships in each Yard; and that there is 
‘‘not sufficient connection between the Estimates and Accounts to 
‘“‘admit of an effective comparison of the sums voted with the 
‘* results produced. 

“We find in particular that, under the present system of 

“ accounts, it is impossible to ascertain with accuracy what has been 
“the true cost of any particular vessel built, repaired, or main- 
“tained in one of Her Majesty’s Dockyards, with a view to its 
‘“* comparison with the cost of a similar ship in another of the Dock- 
‘ yards, or in a private establishment; and that this defect results 
‘* principally from the three following causes :— 

‘“‘ By the present system of general rate-book prices, articles 
‘‘ manufactured in a Yard, and used in a ship in the same Yard, are 
“charged to the ship not at their real cost, nor even at their 
‘apparent cost in that Yard, but at a price averaged from all the 
“Yards, so that although the real cost of similar articles varies at 
‘‘ the several Yards, often to a considerable extent, and not unfre- 
*“ quently by as much as go or 100 per cent., yet their assumed cost 
“as charged to ships is alike in all the Yards. Itresults that a ship 
“ built at a dear Yard, and a similar ship built at a cheap Yard, will 
‘‘ appear to have cost the same sum, so far as regards the manufac- 
“ tured articles used in them, although in fact some of these articles 
‘“‘ may have cost twiee as much in the one as similar articles cost in 
*¢ the other ship. F 

“The indirect charges of the several Yards, that is to say, all 
‘‘ expenses other than wages of workmen employed on the ships and 
“materials used for ships, are not charged to the ships in the Yard 
“in which they arise, but are added together and then apportioned, 
“on the analogy of the rate-book system, over all the Yards accord- 
‘“‘ing to the amount of wages and of the gross issues of materials 
‘in them, irrespectively of the real expenditure of this kind, so 
“ that the apparent cost of a ship built or repaired at Portsmouth 
“is enhanced by a share of the cost of an expensive Dockyard staff 
“at Malta. 

“It appears to your Committee that, by reason of these imper- 
‘“ fections, no article can be said to have been charged correctly to 
‘a ship, nor can the total cost of any ship be accurately ascer- 
‘* tained. 
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“Your Committee are of opinion that in any system of Navy 
“‘ Estimates and Accounts which is to enable Parliament to form a 
‘“‘ correct judgment respecting the prudence of the proposed or 
“actual application of moneys, the following principles must be 
‘* embodied in them, that is to say :— 


“1. The Estimates ought to show in the margin of each vote 
“the amount proposed to be applied to shipbuilding and 
‘“‘ maintaining purposes in each Dockyard separately ; and 
‘“‘ the Savings and Deficiencies account ought to show for 
** each Dockyard separately the amounts drawn and expended 
‘* by it under each vote. 

“2. Hvery expense connected with the manufactories of each 
“Yard ought, so far as is possible, to be charged to the 
‘“‘ products of such manufactories; every such product 
“‘ when used in a ship in the Yard ought to be charged to 
“‘ the ship at such actual cost, or at an average actual cost, 
‘“‘ ascertained by a separate rate-book for the Yard. 


“Your Committee have further considered the form in which the 
“ Hstimates and Accounts to be framed on these principles should be 
“submitted to Parliament. Three forms have been submitted to 
‘us; the first furnished to the Admiralty, at the request of your 
‘“‘ Committee, by its Chairman, before Haster; the others, consisting 
‘“‘ of modifications of that form, presented to us by the Controller of 
“the Navy and the Accountant-General at a late period of the 
‘¢ Session. 

“The Controller of the Navy and the Accountant-General agree 
“in the main with the principles on which the form of accounts 
‘‘ proposed by the Chairman of your Committee is based. They 
‘‘ admit the desirability of connecting more closely the Estimates 
‘¢ with the accounts, and the Finance accounts with the accounts of 
“‘ Hxpenditure, and of separating completely the accounts of the 
* several Dockyards. 

“The Accountant-General objects in some unimportant. parti- 
“ culars, and the Controller of the Navy to a greater extent, to the 
‘‘ manner in which these principles may best be carried out. We 
‘“‘ have considered these differences, and have taken evidence upon 
“ them, and are of opinion, with the Accountant-General’s Depart- — 
‘‘ ment, that the form proposed by the Controller presents difficulties 
‘“‘ which cannot easily be overcome. We think that the form pro- 
‘ posed by the Chairman of your Committee, and which is appended 
‘‘to our Report (see Appendix 15a), is, with the modifications 
“suggested by the Accountant-General’s Department, best adapted 
“to attain the ends desired; and we recommend its immediate 
“¢ adoption.” 
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The actual recommendations of the Committee were as 
follows :— 

P. v, par. 18. “ Your Committee proceed to deal with the form 
“of Estimates: and it appears to them that the existing arrange- 
‘‘ ments, altered in the manner proposed by the Chairman of your 
‘* Committee, with the modifications of the Accountant-General, will 
‘“‘ meet all the requirements of Parliament, and will in no way inter- 
“‘ fere with the existing system of Audit.” 

Par. 14. “The Appropriation Account, and the Statement of 
“ Savings and Deficiencies, will follow the form of the Estimates.” 

As to other Naval Accounts the Committee say generally :— 

P. iv, par. 10. ‘‘ Your Committee concur generally with the views 
‘‘ expressed by the Accountant-General of the Navy, after considera- 
“tion by him of the principles embodied in the proposals made by 
“the Chairman of your Committee.” (See ‘ Report,” No. 469, 
Sess. 1868, pp. 362, Qy. 5671, &e.) 

From this it will be seen that, as regards the materials bought 
(with some few exceptions), as regards the articles manufactured 
in the Yards, and as regards all the indirect expenditure of 
the Yards (4.e. Incidental Expenses and Establishment Charges), 
all Her Majesty’s Home Dockyards (Deptford, Woolwich, Chatham, 
Sheerness, Portsmouth, Devonport and Keyham, Pembroke and 
Haulbowline) were treated as one Hstablishment; the only item 
differently dealt with being the actual labour employed in and upon 
specific ships. 

Thus, a ship built at Yard A, and costing in these respects 
80,oo0l,, and a similar ship built at Yard B, similarly costing 
120,0001., would each be given as costing 100,000. So that the 
economy of Yard A would thus be made to pay for and to hide 
the extravagance and excess cost of Yard B. This system, con- 
- sequently, had anything but an economical tendency. 

It will be found also that a ship caleulated— 


As in the accounts of the Admiralty up to 1859-60, 
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and there were no means by which Members of Parliament or others, 
from the accounts presented to them, could tell what was or was not 
included in such given cost. Hence the constant debates and dis- 
putes as to the cost of this or that vessel. 

Two new principles were recommended by Mr. Seely and myself 
to obviate these evils, and have since been adopted. 
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The first was to treat in our Expense, Manufacturing, Statistical, 
and other Accounts, each Dockyard and each manufactory as a 
separate establishment, as if each were the only Dockyard and 
manufactory carried on by the Admiralty. 

By these means the results of one Yard could be compared with 
those of another, and an extravagant Yard be called to account, 
greater efficiency and economy being the inevitable results. 

The second principle was to connect the three previously- 
apparently distinct and unconnected sets of accounts, viz. :— 

a. Hstimates and Appropriation Accounts, and Statements of 
Savings and Deficiencies on the Grants ; ; 

b. Ships’ Expense Accounts ; 

c. Manufacturing Accounts ; 
and make them practically one aceeiene 

The first principle was carried out by the indirect expenses of 
each Yard being shown distinctly as appertaining to that Yard. 
Such of these expenses as were considered proportionately charge- 
able to ships built or repaired at a Yard being shown against that 
Yard’s ships. Such expenses as were considered to be national in 
their character, and not chargeable against ships, being so shown, 
and always as appertaining to the particular Yard where they were 
incurred. 

It was also further and more mainly carried out by establishing 
a separate rate-book for each Yard, by which the ships at any Yard. 
would be charged at the average cost at such Yard for articles 
bought for and manufactured at it. 

I shall hereafter show to some extent the economical results in 
money amounts that have, in my opinion, resulted from the adop- 
tion of this principle through the means described above. 

The second principle, i.¢., connecting the three sets of accounts, 
was carried out by means of my Retabulation of the Navy Estimates, 
Appropriation Accounts, and Statements of Surpluses and Deficits 
on the Grants. 

By these Retabulations the amounts to be voted in the 
Navy Estimates and disbursed as shown in the Appropriation 
Accounts and Statements of Surpluses and Deficits (these Retabula- 
tions being additions to these accounts), are finally thrown into 
eight great divisions, Nos. 1 to 8, representing heads of service. 

A Departmental Report of mine of 1869 (when I first proposed 
the complete plan), quoted in the Report of the Accountant-General 
of the Navy preceding the Retabulation of the Navy Statement of 
Surpluses and Deficits on the Grants, explains more generally the 
intention of the proposal, and I therefore quote it now. 

“ Retabulation of the Navy Statement of Surpluses and Deficits 
‘‘ into Divisions representing Heads of Service, with the view of 
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‘enabling Final Expense and Manufacturing Accounts to be 
‘“‘ compiled, so as to be in accord with the Estimates, Appro- 
“‘ priation Account, and Statement of Surpluses and Deficits, in 
‘“‘ order to make the previously varied and apparently unconnected 
‘“‘ Naval Accounts into one great account. 


“ Heplanation. 


“In 1869 a complete Retabulation of the Navy Estimates was 
‘‘ worked out departmentally, in order to connect, more completely, 
“the Navy Estimates, Appropriation Account, and Statement of 
“ Savings and Deficiencies, with the Ships’ and Victualling Expense 
“and Manufacturing Accounts, or any other Expense or Statistical 
‘“* Accounts that might in future be prepared and published. 

“The Report on this Retabulation of the Navy Estimates 
‘‘above referred to (and it is applicable to this account) explained 
‘‘ as follows :— 

‘“«¢ Division |. Naval Yards,’ brings together into one view all 
‘the amounts of the various Votes appertaining to the Building, 
‘“¢ Repair, and Maintenance of the Fleet and Coast Guard, including 
“ Salaries, Wages, Stores, all New Buildings and Machinery, ard 
‘“¢ Repairs to the same, Civil Pensions to Officers and Artificers who 
“were previously employed in connection with such duties; and 
“‘ this Division would represent the money the House of Commons 
“had granted to the Admiralty to use in their capacity of ship- 
‘“‘ builders like Napier and Laird, and shipowners and users like 
“Cunard and the Peninsular and Oriental Company, and will be 
‘* accounted for in our Expense and Manufacturing Accounts under 
** the head of Division 1, Naval Yards. 

“¢ «Division 2. Victualling,’ in like manner deals with the Expense 
‘of Victualling the Fleet, Coast Guard, &c.; and Victualling 
‘¢ Expense and Manufacturing Accounts will deal with and account 
‘‘ for expenditure under this Division. 

‘“‘ It is proposed to compile accounts for the other Divisions ; at 
‘“‘ any rate, the money will be accounted for at once in the Appro- 
“ priation and Savings and Deficiencies Accounts in the same form 
‘and detail as to Divisions, as in this Retabulation. 

“¢ < Division 8. Control,’ (strictly Central Control) includes Vote 3, 
“« Administrative, and part of Vote 5, Scientific, and that part of 
“ Vote 13, Martial Law and Law Charges, which appertains to the 
“central control of the whole of the other Divisions. It includes 
‘also all New Works and Repairs for Admiralty Offices, and the 
‘‘ Pensions of Officers who were employed in the central adminis- 
“tration and control of the Navy. It is considered that this 
*‘ central administrative, scientific, and legal Division, though 
“essential to the due control of the Navy and Naval Hstablish- 
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“ments all over the world, yet exists in a great measure also for 
“Parliamentary and National purposes, for giving varied and 
‘“‘ valuable information, and that it therefore bears little analogy 
‘** to the expense of the management of a large mercantile establish- 
‘‘ ment; and as it would be difficult, if not impossible, to apportion 
‘the amount accurately to the several Divisions, and to say how 
‘“‘ much is chargeable to each, even if it were admitted that it was 
“ fair under the circumstances to do so, a separate Division is given 
‘* for these items of expenditure. 

** Another addition made in this Retabulation, and which will 
*‘ be carried through into the subsequent accounts, is that each 
‘“* Naval Yard and each Victualling Yard is treated as a separate 
* establishment, and stands upon its own merits; and each Yard 
** will account for the money that has been disbursed on its behalf 
‘‘in final Expense and Manufacturing Accounts, debiting itself 
‘‘ with such money in the same form and manner as in this 
** Retabulation, and accounting for it in Ships Built, Repaired, and 
‘‘ Maintained, or in Victualling Stores converted, or issues from 
“each Yard, of Stores, whether converted or not, to Ships and 
‘¢ Services. Page — to — show this for Naval Yards, Division 1, 
“and pp. — for Victualling Yards, Division 2. With respect to 
“the Victualling Yards, there is an additional column for credits. 
‘“‘ This is necessary, because these various credits do not appertain, 
‘* and cannot therefore be attributed, to special Yards. 

‘“‘ The explanation in the foregoing Report on the Retabulation 
“ of the Navy Estimates will sufficiently explain the object of the 
“ Retabulation of the Statement of Surpluses and Deficits.” 

‘Tn order to subdivide the votes into Divisions it was necessary 
*“‘ that each vote should be analysed, and that it should be ascer- 
‘tained. how much of each vote was chargeable to the several 
‘“‘ Divisions, and to the subdivisions of each Division. Hence, at 
‘¢ pp. — are given the results of this analysis.” 

“Tn like manner the other Votes, 2 to 17, are analysed, and the 
** results to be posted against each Division and subdivision obtained. 

‘The Retabulation is intended to form the Dr. side for future 
“‘ Hxpense, Manufacturing, or Statistical Accounts. 

“ It further shows the actual amount disbursed on each Division, 
“ subdivision, Yard, &c., from the subhead of each Vote. 

‘‘ Expense Accounts on this basis for Division 1, Naval Yards, 
“and Division 2, Victualling, have been already presented to 
‘“¢ Parliament.” 

Thus the Admiralty Estimates, Appropriation Accounts and 
Statements of Surpluses and Deficits, Ships and other Expense and 
Manufacturing Accounts—are all connected, and simply form parts 
of one great account; and I maintain, in like manner, that the 
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accounts of all other Departments ought to be similarly connected, 
so as eventually to form part of one great national account. _ 

I now proceed to indicate in some measure, by figures, the 
money value that has accrued to the nation through these and 
‘similar reforms. I shall commence this part of my subject by giving 
the total yearly expenditure for Her Majesty’s Navy for ten years 
previous to Mr. Childers’ administration, and the adoption of these 
and other changes, compared with the annual expenditure since 
that period, and shall then give some specific examples and figures 
by which we may more clearly see how, in some measure, such 
results have been brought about, and what an important part the 
question of accurate, well designed, and comprehensive statistics 
and accounts have played in bringing to light, and hence checking, 
waste and extravagance. 

_ I think it will be generally admitted that Her Majesty’s Navy, 
during the past four years, has been at least as efficient, both 
absolutely, and relatively to other Powers, as during the ten years 
preceding these changes; and if so, and if, as | maintain, we get as 
much work done, and are protected as efficiently as formerly, then 
this work, which formerly (during the ten years) cost the nation an 
average yearly expenditure of 11,587,041/., has, during the past four 
years, been done for about 1% millions yearly less—or for about 
gi millions yearly, instead of 11,587,0411. 

The figures are :— 
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63-64, Soe gc ahelucttic iach Oe CeR ramen 10,746,197 
"64-65 PC ae a ee ee eT 10,670,017 
"65-66 pin TL at Be ceetiel Leeeiieekes 10,268,215 
66-67 g bok quispel ohaeinieee. | Doypgek.gta 
67-68 sp? & CATR REAR 12,768,162 
Deducting Abyssinian expenditure 1,425,364 
ee 949, 798 
1868-69, Expenditure ......ccsceerecneees 14,069,384, 
Deducting Abyssinian expenditure 3,007,680 
asa TT OCMIFCR! . 
Ten years’ total...iccsrersasvsoees 115,870,410 
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£ 
1869-70, Expenditure occ ese 10,102,641 
Deducting Abyssinian expenditure... 321,140 
—_—_—_—_= 9,781,501 
V870-7 4; Hxpendibure: 6 i..4.06ie..cisc.. 10,087,412 
Deducting Abyssinian expenditure... 170,668 
Sieg See 95916,744 
EST 1=72, Wx PenditUre: fA scvcceosdevcosses 9,875,981 
Deducting Abyssinian expenditure.... 49,523 
* 9,826,458 
1872-73, Estimate, with supplementary votes, | 
EXPENGILULS NO’ VOL PUVEM 25.0... Loencenessens } 995373149 
BOTTA CB seme A aconaasnaeet sive jones «.vhetuentoaeseses G58 723 72'8 
Total fV6. Years.....05:...cs0.00c.00s 48,929,577 
Widatly Average 225. Gi JARRE Lied oon d A sh 9,785,915 


These great results—and it is a great thing for the nation to 
have a service which originally cost annually over 113 millions 
performed as efficiently for 9{ millions, thus saving the country 
during the past four years about 7 millions sterling—I repeat, these 
ereat results have been brought about by a variety of means—not 
the least efficient being the check our improved accounts have given 
us over expenditure, or, what is ; still more mapentine, over the final 
results of expenditure. 

Thus, as I have pointed out, by the means now siontcd all 
our expenditure in the repairs of ships is effective. Again, it not 
only enables the Heads of Departments to come to a wise decision, 
and to have no expenditure that is ineffective; but by pitting one 
Yard against another, by comparing the results of productions 
of Yard A with that of Yard B, the utmost economy of manufacture 
is obtained, and a wholesome rivalry between the Yards established. 

These comparisons are made systematically, and reveal at times 
very curious results. 

Thus, we may find that the excess cost of any article at Yard A 
over that of Yard B is caused by skilled labour being employed 
at Yard A while unskilled labour would suffice—by men doing 
boys’ work, or by the articles being produced at the wrong shops; in 
fact, as it were, by the watchmaker being set to make a horseshoe and 
the blacksmith a watch. As regards materials, also, we find perhaps 
expensive instead of inexpensive materials used; and without these 
accounts, and the statistical analyses that are made of them, it 
would be more difficult to ascertain and consequently to check 
this. 

It is difficult to estimate accurately the exact saving thus 
effected, but I think some idea may be formed of the great advis- 
ability of having the most accurate information and figures, when I 
say that our shipbuilding and manufacturing expenditure amounts 
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to from 3,000,000/. to 4,000,000/. yearly, of which from 1,000,000l. 
to 1,750,000/. yearly consists of articles made or converted in the 
manufactories, shops, factories, &c. (numbering about 160), of the 
Yards, and that our victualling and manufacturing expenditure 
amounts to between 1,000,000. and 2,000,000/. yearly, making a 
total of about 5,000,000/. yearly. Of course, in this I include the 
staff that supervises this expenditure, as it depends in a great measure 
upon this staff whether or not we get value for the outlay. 

Taking, however, one set of items of expenditure from the 
published accounts—such expenditure being to a great extent 
stationary, and not being very greatly affected by the increase 
or decrease in the tonnage of ships built or repairs executed—viz., 
that part of the Indirect Charges of the Dockyards called Incidental 
Expenditure, and which consists of the indirect labour and materials 
used in the Yards, 7.e., labour and materials which have not been 
and cannot be attributed to any particular article manufactured or 
ship built and repaired, but which are general to the whole of the 
operation of the Yards, and which I have described as having 
been formerly lumped together for all Yards, and then distributed 
at uniform rates of percentage on each and every ship, I find these 
results. These expenses are classed under twenty-seven distinct 
heads. Excluding therefrom the heads Depreciation or Improve- 
ment in the value of timber or stores, which are affected by a 
variety of causes, such as the rise and fal] in the market price, 
condemnations, errors in issue, &c., and which, therefore, would 
invalidate the comparison—the expenditure (I give only thousands) 
which, for the Home Yards— 


For 1867-68, i.e, from 1st April, 1867, to 
Sist Maren, USGS, Was 3.2025. snctanconcccontens } hielo 
For 1868-69, z.e., from 1st April, 1868, to : 
Slet March, P8690, WAS sii swcackesswrsvemieasorses oe a 


has been reduced in 1869-70, 1870-71, and 1871-72, to about 
310,000]. per year.—See “ Navy Shipbuilding and Dockyard 
‘‘ Transactions,’ presented annually to Parliament, from which 
these figures are abstracted. 

Though a part of this great saving is to be attributed to the 
closing of Woolwich and to the abolition of Deptford as a shipbuild- 
ing Yard, and to our doing the work at the remaining Home Yards, 
by far the greater portion arises from an actual and large reduction 
in the expenditure at these latter Yards, notwithstanding that they _ 
have to do the work previously done at Woolwich and Deptford ; 
and I attribute the greater part of this saving to the fact that we 
have since 1868-69 treated each Yard as a separate establishment, 
and have compared results and pitted one Yard against another. 
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Though the accounts for 1866-67 and 1867-68 have since 
1868-69 been compiled for Parliament on the principle of treating 
(in these accounts) each Dockyard and each manufactory as a 
separate establishment, so that the results of one Yard might be 
compared with those of another, it was not till 1868-69 (in con- 
sequence of the recommendation of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons of 1868) that the new system was brought into 
operation, and the Yards knew that the information would be so 
tabulated that these comparisons could be instituted. 

Hence I regard the results shown in 1867-68 as the results 
obtained under the old system, by which in our accounts, prepared 
for the information and guidance of the Department and Parliament, 
the whole of the Dockyards at Home and Abroad were treated as 
one establishment. 

If from these figures we are led to conclude (and I come to this 
conclusion) that, as regards the indirect incidental expenses, there 
has been better management and greater economy, that we have 
had greater results with less expenditure of materials and labour 
than heretofore, may we not assume that this has been the case also 
with the direct expenditure upon ships built and repaired, and on 
manufactures, which cannot be so readily and clearly checked and 
compared ? 

As a Government, we are very particular in having perfect 
accounts as to our liabilities and assets, if they happen to be money 
habilities and assets, but if they are property, such as land, buildings, 
machinery, stores, &c. (7.e. anything except money), in too many 
instances they are left to take care of themselves. 

For instance, we know accurately the amount of our money 
liabilities as regards the capital of the National Debt, the interest 
of the Debt, and the expenses of carrying on Government; and we 
know the yearly money assets from all sources of revenue. 

But though we know thus what we owe and possess in money, 
we know little or nothing of the value of the Governmental pro- 
perty, which, after all, is money’s value. 

Now, imagine a great railway or other public company being in 
this condition; spending money indiscriminately for capital or 
current purposes, and not distinguishing in their accounts between 
the two, I need scarcely say it would soon become bankrupt. 

Can the results be better with the nation’s property, if we 
neglect the safeguards adopted in all other cases? I think not. 
But then, in our case, the taxpayer is called upon to pay up, so 
that the Government cannot become bankrupt. 

We have Commissioners of Inland Revenue, of the National 
Debt, &c., but why not also of the National Property ? What is its 
value? Is it equal to the National Debt? If realised, would it 
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pay off the National Debt? If so, the nation cannot strictly be said 
to be in debt; or rather, if it is, it has Governmental property of 
equivalent value. I ask again, is the value of the Government 
property 100,000,000l., or ten or twenty times this sum? No one 
that I know of can give any approximate estimate of it. 

All our Railway and other companies can answer the question 
so far as their property is concerned. The old Hast India Company 
could tell the value of its property; but, I am sorry to say that, 
since the Company has been abolished, the valuation has been dis- 
continued, so that the present Indian Government is in the same 
category with our own in this respect. 

I cannot think our Finance and other accounts of Government 
can possibly be satisfactory till this information is obtained and kept 
up year by year, so that when the House is asked to vote money, it 
and the Nation may be informed how much of it is to be spent in 
increasing the property of the country, or for capital, and how much 
for the current expenses of the year. 

There is, in my opinion, as much necessity for a rigid check and 
control over the expenditure on, or depreciation of Governmental 
property of all kinds as over its actual money assets and liabilities, 
and I cannot think it creditable to a great commercial nation like 
England to be content with this state of things. I would, therefore, 
strongly urge this influential Society to give its aid in this direction. 

In order that such valuation should be uniform, and that all 
Departments should be treated alike, it is, in my opinion, necessary 
that it should be made and checked from year to year by a central 
authority independent of the individual Departments. This central 
body should decide the principle of the valuation, and the methods 
to be adopted to keep it up year by year. 

Though I think the information important for itself, and in 
order that we may know what we are expending on capital and 
what otherwise, I regard it as even more important, as giving 
the groundwork for compiling Expense and Statistical accounts for 
the various Departments, by which the results of Expenditure may 
be seen and checked, as I have endeavoured to show they are in 
some measure by the methods adopted at the Admiralty. 

It will be seen from the Parliamentary Returns lately issued, é.e., 
No. 107, Retabulation of the Statement of the Surpluses and Deficits 
upon the Grants for 1871-72; and No. 96, Navy Shipbuilding and 
Dockyard Transactions for 1871-72; and No. 97, Navy Mamnu- 
factures and Repairs in Dockyards, 1871-72; these two latter 
accounts being Division 1, Naval Yards, Part 1, Ships Returns, 96, 
and Part 2, Manufactures Returns, 97,—that the principles indicated 
in the foregoing remarks have, to a great extent, been carried out 
-in Naval Accounts. 
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The Retabulation throws the whole of the Naval Expenditure 
into eight great Divisions, and connects the Parliamentary Esti- 
mates and Appropriation Accounts and Statements of Surpluses 
and Deficits with the Ships and the Manufacturing Accounts, these 
two latter (¢.e., the Ships:and the Manufacturing Accounts) being 
Division 1 of the Retabulation, as explained by me previously. 

Return 96, Division 1, Naval Yards, Part 1, Ships, begins on 
the Dr. side with the money received from Parliament and other 
sources for each Yard; gives the value of land, buildings, machinery, 
and stock of stores, at the commencement of the year; and shows 
on the Cr. side the expenditure upon each Ship built and repaired, 
with the indirect expenses (incidental and establishment) for each 
Yard, with other important information, and ends with the value of 
_ land, buildings, machinery, and stock of stores, at the end of the 
year, and such latter value will necessarily be the commencement 
on the Dr. side of the next year’s Account. - In this year, 1871-72, 
we have succeeded for the first time in getting the value of the 
stock of stores, &c., at the beginning and end of the year from the 
Foreign Yards and Depdéts; see pp. 688 to 699. 

Return No. 97, “ Part 2, Manufactures,” which previously was 
not connected with the Ships’ Expense Account Part 1, is so now, 
and it commences its Dr. side by an Abstract of Accounts from 
Part 1 (see p. v.), and then thoroughly accounts for this in articles 
manufactured or converted in the 160 manufactories, factories, 
shops, &c., of the several Yards. 

The manufacturing expenditure is small this ‘year (1871-72), 
being only 784,236/., but it has been previously as much as 
1 millions. : 

A complete analysis of this book is made in order to obtain the 
rate-book prices to be charged at each Yard during the following 
year to the Ships for the various articles made, the latest returns 
forming the charges to the Ships built or repaired in the forthcoming 
year; and by means of this analysis the cost of similar articles made 
at the several Manufactories and Yards are compared, and are com- 
pared also with the market value, and each Yard and Manufactory 
is called to account for any excess cost, with, in my opinion, very 
great economical results. 

Division 2, Victualling Accounts for 1871-72, are not yet out, 
but I expect them to be issued in a day ortwo. Icannot, therefore, . 
at present refer to them, but I give an abstract of one account with 
analysis, for a previous year, to show one of the methods by which 
expenditure and the results thereof are checked. 


Sic 
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TABLE I.—Statement and Analysis of the Quantity of Flour Manufactured in the Home 
Victualling Yards, Year 1868-69. — 















































Dr. 
Deptford Gosport Plymouth 
(Royal Victoria (Royal Clarence (Royal William Total. 
Particulars. Yard). Yard). Yard). 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
Items. lbs. £ Ibs. £ Ibs. £ lbs. £ 
‘ aes ssued to bel 747,490 | 6,018 | 633,223 | 4,177 |299,612 | 2305 | 1,680,255 | 12,500 
2. Small stores and im- se i ah ie Ea: 
plements j..i.J.i2008: 9 3 24, 
Ai. SEB uccBsonstinp ht etaerers — 79 — BI — 20 nah 150 
6 Daou csi coer — 114 — 56 =a 33 a 203. 
6. Special supervision........ — 43 — 28 —= 19 ea 86 
Total No. 1 (direct : 
charges only) 74:7,420 | 6,266 | 633,223 | 4,318 | 299,612 | 2,380 | 1,680,255 | 12,963 
7. General supervision ..... — 54 = 31 = 24 ae 109 
8. Repairs of machinery...... — 29 — I — 2 = 32 
Total No. 2 (includes | | : 
indirect charges) 747,420 | 6,349 | 633,223 | 4,350 | 299,612 | 2,406 | 1,680,255 | 13,104 
Cr. 






















Deptford Gosport Plymouth 
(Royal Victoria (Royal Clarence (Royal William Total. 
Yard). Yard). Yard). 


Particulars. 








Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Value. 


Ibs. £ Ibs. S 
545,720 | 5,865 1499,660 | 4,087 


Quantity. | Value. 


Ibs. £ 
1,279,406 | 12,200 



























Flour Produced— 
Cost No. 1 (direct 
charges only) ............ 
Incirect charges (items \ 
T Gd By mewn m ee 


Ibs. £ 
234,026 | 2,248 
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Cost No .2 Semel 545,720 | 5,948 |499,660 | 4,119 | 234,026 | 2,274 


indirect charges) _ .... 
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1,279,406 | 12,341 


Offar— 
Middlings— fine «ccs 18,032 | 49] 15,800] sy | 10,452| 37] 44284| 175_ 
: COATS i.scicececs: 38,976 122 — — — = 38,976 122m 
WG Teach tse os seas os Coe 35,053 71 | 39,590 78 | 12,800 31 87,443 179. 
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ae — — — — 1,949 | — 1,949} — 
Tn kilns Gi yings.c:..-s5a cscs 48,741 | — 14,475 | — 9,898 | — 73,114| — 
» grinding and dressing 6,322 14,098 3,419 | — 23,839 | — 
55,063 | — 28,573 | — 15,266 | — 98,902} — 








747,420 | 6,348 | 633,223 | 4,350 | 299,612 | 2,406 





1,680,255 | 13,104 
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Taste I1.— The Average Production of Flour from 100 lbs. of Wheat zs as below. 
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TaB_eE II].—Average Detailed Expense of Manufacturing 100 lbs. of Flour. 
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Indirect Charges. Total Cost, No. 2, 


includes Indirect Charges. 
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Discussion on Mr. F. P. Fettows’s PAPER. 


Mr. Fettows said, in reply to a question which arose during 
the reading, he had the cost of each ship and of the repairs year 
by year, but there was no depreciatory value of the ships year by 
year. No doubt it was important to obtain this, as without it 
they could not get an absolutely correct view of the case. Our 
ships cost about 25,000,000/., but nobody could say whether or not 
they were absolutely as valuable, taking all the ships that exist, 
now as they were, taking all those that existed, five or six years ago. 
That was a defect which ought to be remedied. A valuation was, 
however, kept of the stores, land, building, and machinery. At the 
beginning of the year 1871-72 the value of the land was estimated 
at 620,0001.: at the end of the year the value was unaltered, but 
the value of the buildings increased in that time from 10,567,000/. 
to 11,013,000/. On the 25th March, 1871, the value of the 
machinery was 843,000/., and in March, 1872, 866,o00/. The value 
of the stock of stores diminished from 2,951,000/. to 2,876,000l. 
These returns, however, only represented one division of shipbuild- 
ing, 7.e., the land, building, machinery, and stores used for ship- 
building, maintaining, and repairing purposes. They did not 
represent the victualling or transport, or other divisions. They, 
however, showed that in this one division the property was worth 
40,000,000/. It would therefore be seen what an important part the 
property and stock was as compared with the current expenditure 
of about 3,000,000l. yearly. 


Sir G. Batrour regarded the paper now read by Mr. Fellows as 
one of great importance in a national point of view. The material 
account which Mr. Fellows advocated was somewhat similar to that 
which the East India Company had formerly kept. That account. 
was an annual stock-taking of all their property, and showed how 
the money yearly spent in buildings, in fortifications, im stores, and 
for other purposes, added to the value of their properties. This was 
the result of their mercantile experience, but with the abolition of 
their commercial rights, the stock accounts ceased to be kept with 
that accuracy and currency so essential for their utility ; now these 
accounts have died out. He considered that our national accounts 
were still, in many respects, far from being efficiently kept. No 
doubt it was quite true, as Mr. Fellows had stated, that every 
fraction of the national money now expended was accounted for, 
and subjected to audit; the only drawback to that statement was 
the recent exposure in connection with the money spent on tele- 
graphs without the previous sanction of the Treasury and of Parlia- 
ment. He (Sir George Balfour) regretted this exception, not only 
by reason of the effect which it had on the reputation of the zealous 
and good officer at the head of the Telegraph Department, but 
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because it was bringing the system of Control, hitherto believed to 
be efficient, under suspicion. Still he must consider that the 
expenditure of the national money was well looked after in most 
respects ; the accounting was, however, seriously defective after the 
money was converted into stores and other stocks. Then it ceased 
to be watched in a suitable manner. For instance, there was no 
account existing or made public to show whether the War Depart- 
ment was or was not converting the public money into stores far 
beyond the real wants of the service, nor whether the actual expen- 
diture of stores was in excess of, or below, the quantities laid in. 
The object of Mr. Fellows’ paper was to advocate the preparation 
of an account which would show the condition of the stocks of 
stores, and whether the money yearly spent was sufficient or insuffi- 
cient to meet the demands. It was shown by witnesses before the 
former Lord Northbrook’s Committee on Public Moneys, that it was 
impossible for any person to know whether the departments of the 
Army and Navy were exhausting their stocks of stores, or were 
adding thereto. At the present time, we were raising money on 
terminable annuities with which to build the extensive fortifications 
deemed necessary for the national defences. That money was 
annually charged on the Consolidated Fund, and in the course of 
fifteen years the rate at which the money has been raised on these 
annuities would pay off the capital spentin erecting those fortifications. 
But there is no means of ascertaining the amount of money actually 
expended on these fortifications, and, particularly, when Parliament 
votes the annual payment of the annuity, it ceases to have any 
accounting knowledge of the capital spent. Again, the War 
Department is expending largely to lay in a stock of small arms and 
of large guns, not only for immediate use, but for reserves in case 
of any great emergency, and. for this purpose the money is annually 
voted. But, strictly speaking, therefore, part of the money now 
applied to this purpose is borrowed from the present generation to 
meet the wants of the future. The public accounts, as at present 
kept, failed, however, to show that we were using up the current 
income of the kingdom for supplies in excess of our current wants, 
instead of placing a part of the burthen on those who come after us 
by raising the capital needed for the manufacture of these arms and 
euns in terminable annuities. A system of accounts such as 
that advocated by Mr. Fellows would at once remedy this serious 
defect. It was very different with regard to the Admiralty. That 
Board had taken the initiative by having the accounts of the 
material of the navy prepared under Mr. Fellows’ charge. If 
similar accounts had existed in former years, their great utility 
would at once have been tested in a form that could not have been 
otherwise than useful to the country. For instance, it was well 
known that the navy had been completely reformed within the 
last few years. The nature, description, and armament of the 
present day being entirely different from the navy of a few years 
ago; it would have been useful, in a financial point of view, to have 
known whether the present navy was more or less expensive than 
that of the former navy. Hven now it would be advantageous, ina 
statistical point of view, to have such a comparison. This might be 
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very difficult to make, but perhaps Mr. Fellows might be successful 
in drawing the comparison on the following data :— 

The assumed armament of the old navy required four fleets of 
vessels sufficient for about 18,000 guns of the old calibre, whereas 
the present navy, by means of large vessels and more powerful 
guns, only required, for the work to be done and the same efficiency 
maintained, that the navy should suffice for an armament of 2,200 
powerful guns. With these data, and with the materials available, 
it would be not only interesting but useful if Mr. Fellows could 
furnish the country with a more easy comparison between the old 
and present navy. He therefore trusted that the Statistical Society 
would give their influential support to Mr. Fellows’ advocacy of a 
material account for the whole property of the kingdom, and thus 
influence the Government in establishing a system of account which 
will enable the people to know the money value of the vast property 
of the nation, invested in the form of lands, buildings, stores, ships, 
and fortifications. 


Mr. Rosert Rawtinson said he had formerly been connected 
with the dockyard at Liverpool, and with the corporation of that 
town, which owns nearly one-half the land upon which Liverpool 
stands; he had also been engineer to the Bridgwater Trust. At the 
Liverpool Dockyard the accounts were kept in such detail that 
materials of all sorts could be traced to their destinations, and the 
cost throughout be ascertained, and this was done at no extravagant 
expenditure for book-keeping or clerks. Of course stock was taken 
every year. Up to 1835 the property of the corporation had been 
much neglected, but after that date the accounts were set in order, 
and no such thing asa loss of property could then occur. The 
Bridgwater Trust, when he was appointed engineer, had thirteen 
steamers running from Runcorn to Liverpool, and several hundred 
flats working from the collieries to Runcorn and Liverpool, and 
about forty miles of underground tunnels connected with the 
collieries. He found that there had scarcely been anything worthy 
of the name of stock-taking, and that there was no proper machinery 
for an efficient utilisation of the yards. By the sale from the yards 
of the old iron, copper, and timber, he realised 1,700/., besides 
building several new flats, and repairing a considerable number of 
old ones. There had been such a waste of material, nails especially, 
that after every heavy shower of rain the yard seemed to be literally 
strewn with them, but by vigilance and careful management a great 
saving was effected, and the accounts were put in proper order. 
Stock was taken of the timber lying in the yard; a special manager 
was appointed, who took care that no new timber should be used as 
long as there was old timber available. Subsequently stock was 
taken annually, and an estimate made of the purchases required. 
He found, too, that by dealing with four or five large firms the 
Trust could get tenders lower than in the usual way by advertising, 
the several articles having to be supplied as per specification or 
sample. 


Mr. Hammick was of opinion that the use of the words 
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“Doomsday Book” in the title of the paper was somewhat mis- 
leading, as those words had a special reference to the division of the 
land in the country. 


Sir G. Banrour said the fortifications were paid for by terminable 
annuities, which were paying themselves off. 


Dr. Guy thought it would be extremely difficult to estimate the 
value of much of the national property, such as the fortifications at 
Gibraltar, and the various works at Malta and Bermuda. Auditors 
would find their task extremely easy so long as it was confined to 
an examination of the vouchers for money received and expended, 
but great difficulties would arise when they had to deal with the 
additions to, or the depreciation of the property. 


Mr. J. B. Brown said the difficulties which would have to be 
encountered would only be those which every merchant or manu- 
facturer had to deal with annually. In all stock-taking there were 
depreciations in the value of particular goods to be taken into 
account, and the system could easily be applied to Government 
establishments. The expense of book-keeping was merely what 
every manufacturer or merchant must expect. 


Mr. Henprixs thought there was no proper analogy between 
ordinary manufacturers and the Government, because in the case of 
the manufacturers the goods were made for sale, but Government 
kept or consumed what they manufactured, and a great deal was 
spent in keeping up the national dignity, and in experimental work, 
which no private manufacturer would undertake unless he were 
paid for it. 


Mr. Fextows said he could not see the dissimilarity between the 
accounts with regard to Government ships and those of private 
manufacturers, except that the question of profit and loss must be 
ignored. The Government, however, carried on two trades, that of 
shipbuilders, and that of shipowners and maintainers, and to a 
certain extent in the accounts those two businesses must be divided. 
Still there was no reason why we should not ascertain the cost of 
the ships, in order to see whether it was excessive or not. No doubt 
there were difficulties, but the proper thing to do with difficulties 
was to grapple with them. very private manufacturer had to 
make experiments: they formed part and parcel of the expenditure 
of his yards. It would be necessary to consider, with regard to 
establishment and other incidental expenses, how much was to be 
charged to the ships built, and how much to the Government in its 
national capacity. Of course perfect accounts would not only 
include stock of stores, but labilities also. No doubt there was a 
difficulty in estimating the value of fortifications, but there was also 
a difficulty in estimating the value of docks, and slips for ships, and 
ship factories, and dockyards, and these latter difficulties had been 
overcome. If the depreciation of stores from one yard was found 
to be much greater than the depreciation from another yard, as 
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estimated by professional officers, the yard in which such deprecia- 
tion oceurred was asked to account for it, and this tended to 
economy. There was a certain formula for estimating the yearly 
depreciation with regard to the buildings and machinery of the 
Admiralty, and of course there must be a revaluation occasionally 
to check and correct the result of this estimate of depreciation. 
For many years, in spite of a law requiring stock to be taken every 
three years, no stock was taken at the Admiralty, and in fact it was 
found impossible to do it. A system of continuous survey or stock- 
taking had therefore been established, by which, as a rule, whenever 
the stock of any article was low at any time during the three years, 
stock was to be taken of it, it being compulsory that all the separate 
items of stock should be taken once at least in the three years. At 
the end of each year the actual remaining stock shown by the books 
was taken as the stock. With reference to the objection which had 
been taken to his use of the term ‘‘ Doomsday Book,” he pointed 
out that he had been the first to start the idea of a new Doomsday 
Book in a paper read at Edinburgh, at the meeting of the British 
Association there. At present little or nothing was really known of 
the final results of the expenditure of the national money, and the 
House of Commons really had little or no control over the expendi- 
ture in this sense; they could merely vote a sum of money, and see 
that it was applied in the payment of salaries, wages, purchase of 
stores, &c., but could not tell whether it was well or ill spent, or 
whether proper value had been obtained for the expenditure. 


The PRESIDENT, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Fellows, said 
the subject was one of the very first importance. Accountancy 
could not deal adequately with the finance of a State. It is all very 
well to give minute details about the voted sums for particular 
objects, and the minute items of expenditure. But what was 
wanted was a good classified statement of the property fixed, 
durable, and perishable, with its value at the beginning, and its 
value at the end of each calendar year; the additions made to 
it from revenue and the deductions for expenses under different 
heads. The Navy is an admirable example of the necessity of such 
a statistical exposition. And the Society will rejoice to see the 
Admiralty taking the lead in this great system of administrative 
reform which has already been begun so well under Mr. Goschen. 


Mr. Frniows said railway companies did keep the capital 
account separate, which was the important thing, but whether 
they did it accurately or not was another matter. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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The Sravtistics of Leatstation. By Freperick H. Janson, Hsq., 
F.L.S., Vice-President of the Incorporated Law Society. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, May, 1873.] 


THE congeries of printed matter, popularly known as the “ Statutes 
‘“‘ at Large,’ has long been the marvel even of those who are most 
familiarised with the bulk and verbosity of the Acts of our Legis- 
lature. Commencing with the Statute of Merton, in the reign of 
Henry III, Acts of Parliament have gone on accumulating unin- 
terruptedly through succeeding centuries, and threaten in the 
course of years to make up a sufficient number of volumes to fill 
the shelves of an ordinary library. 

The number of public Acts passed from the Statute of Merton 
to the end of last Session, exclusive of the ante-Union Acts of 
Scotland and Ireland, is 18,110, occupying 36,497 quarto, and 2,109 
octavo pages. (The public statutes ceased to be issued in the 
quarto form after the year 1870.) A quarto page contains about 
2+ of the matter comprised in one of the octavo edition. 

In a table below, I have given the numbers of Acts of all classes 
passed in the reign of each sovereign, and shown the average 
number passed in each year and each reign, distinguishing the 
public from the local and personal and private Acts. 

The number of Local, Personal, and Private Acts (including 
public, local, and personal Acts, local and personal Acts to be judi- 
cially noticed, local and personal Acts not printed, and all others 
not properly classed under the heading of, or printed with, the public 
Acts) from the Statute of Merton to the end of the Session of 1872, 
18 23,222. The number of quarto pages they occupy is approxi- 
mately 426,800. The entire quantity of printed statutes of all 
classes would fill about 464 quarto volumes of 1,000 pages each. 

It must not, however, be supposed that these Acts of the Legis- 
lature, or even any large proportion of them, are in force at the 
present day. By far the greater number (I estimate it at four- 
fifths) have been wholly or partially repealed, others were passed 
for temporary purposes only, and some have fallen into desuetude. 

In the first report of the ‘ Digest of Law Commission,’ the 
Commissioners observe, “The statute law is of great bulk. In the 
“ quarto edition in ordinary use, known as ‘ Ruffhead’s,’ with its 
“ continuations, there are forty-five volumes, although (particularly 
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‘in the earlier period) a large quantity of matter is wholly omitted, 
“or given in an abbreviated form, as having ceased to be in force. 
“The contents of these volumes form one mass without any 
‘‘ systematic arrangement, the Acts being placed in merely chrono- 
“ logical order, according to the date of enactment ; In many cases 
“‘ the same Act containing provisions on heterogeneous subjects. A 
“very large portion of what now stands printed at length has 
‘* been repealed, or has expired, or otherwise ceased to be in force. 
“There is no thorough severance of effective from non-effective 
‘* enactments, nor does there exist in a complete form any authoritative 
‘* index or other guide by the aid of which they may be distinguished. 
‘** Much, too, contributes to swell the statute book which is of a 
‘‘ special or local character, and cannot be regarded as belonging 
‘“‘ to the general law of England.” 

One want here referred to has been largely met by that admirable 
work, “ The Chronological Table of and Index to the Statutes,” 
published by authority in the year 1870, and undertaken in pursuance 
of a suggestion made by Lord Cairns to Lord Chelmsford, during 
the time the latter held the Great Seal. A glance at its columns 
will show how largely repeal, amendment, and expiration have been 
affecting the Statutes which still find a place in our collections. 

We find there that, of the Statutes passed in the reigns down to 
and including that of George IV, fully nine-tenths have either 
expired, become spent, or been wholly or partially repealed; and 
that of the 217 public Acts passed during the first two years of the 
reign of Her present Majesty (1838 and 1839), 47 have been wholly, 
29 partially, repealed; 26 have expired; and 29 become spent. 

Kven of the 134 public Acts passed so lately as during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth years of Queen Victoria (1856 and 
1857), only 68 remain entirely in force; and of these several relate 
to the colonies, and others belong to the class of Local and Personal 
Acts. 

There were 98 public general Acts passed in the last Session 
of Parliament; while the number of existing Acts of the same class 
repealed or amended by them amounted to 1,638; but of these 
1,443 were wholly repealed by the Statute Law Revision Acts. 

A commission was appointed a few years since to compile a 
revised edition of the Statutes, which should contain only those 
Acts, or portions of Acts, now in force. The Commissioners have 
made progress with their work, but have at present only published 
the result of their labours down to the end of the year 1800.* 
This, however, sufficiently shows the vast amount of effete matter 
contained at all events in the earlier volumes. The revised edition 


* The revision has, I am informed, been carried down to 1810, but the revised 
statutes have been published down to the end of the year 1800 only. 
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of the Statutes, now published, occupies only 2,146 large octavo 
pages. The “Statutes at Large” of the same period, 7.e., down to 
the end of the year 1800, fill 8,832 small folio pages. 

The difficulties presented through this condition of the Statute 
Book to the legal practitioner, who is responsible for the advice he 
gives to those who consult him, may be readily conceived ; and the 
position of the general public seems by no means a comfortable 
one; since every subject of the realm is presumed to know the law, 
and is amenable to punishment if he breaks it; in other words is 
required, under legal penalties, to ascertain for himself, which of 
the numerous enactments on the roll of Parliament are still in 
force, and to regulate his conduct by them. 

The labour of ascertaining the actual state of the statute law on 
any given question is much increased by the want of care in the 
language employed in drafting clauses, and by the practice which 
has grown up of late years of framing enactments by reference 
to clauses contained in previously existing Acts. 

As Statutes are the expression of the will of the highest power 
in the State, and bind the public with omnipotent force, one would 
have expected to find them models of perspicuity and precision ; 
that the reverse is too often the case, the sequel will abundantly 
show. | 

As an illustration of the perplexities that beset those who desire 
no more than to perform the duties and exercise the powers com- 
mitted to them by Parliament, I may mention what occurred in the 
parish in which I reside, in connection with measures for the pre- 
vention of epidemic disease, and the preservation of the public 
health. 

In the summer of 1871, we found ourselves called upon at short 
notice to take measures in anticipation of a visitation of cholera to 
this country. I wasasked to ascertain what powers the parishioners 
possessed, and in what way they could be exercised, and I sent for 
a Queen’s Printer’s copy of the Sanitary Act of 1866, which was 
thought at that time to have superseded the preceding legislation on 
that subject, and to contain what might be regarded as the sanitary 
code. 

The first point to be ascertained was with whom the power of 
acting lay, or, in the words of the Act, who was the ‘“ Sewer 
‘¢ Authority.”’ 

For this information I found myself referred to a previous Act, 
‘““ the Sewage Utilisation Act,’’ and after some study succeeded in 
satisfying myself that the “ sewer authority” was the Vestry of the 
parish. A Vestry was accordingly summoned without delay. 

The Act conferred considerable powers on the “‘ sewer authority,” 
and authorised it to appoint a committee consisting of members of 
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its own body to whom it might delegate allits powers. This course 
was, for obvious reasons of convenience, at once taken. The 
committee so appointed gave orders for disinfectants and medicines, 
appointed places where they might be applied for, arranged with 
certain inhabitants to visit the various portions of the parish, and 
report upon matters that called for immediate attention, and they 
appointed two efficient members of their body as sanitary inspectors 
to give notice to those whose acts or defaults were endangering the 
public health. 

Some very useful results followed from our first proceedings ; 
but our power to compel obedience to sanitary laws was soon 
challenged by the indolent and refractory, and our action became 
paralysed. The Board of Guardians, who had been constituted the 
sanitary authority under ‘“‘ The Nuisance Removal Acts,” and had no 
idea of being displaced, demurred to our interference, and all but 
encouraged opposition to it. They contended that the sewer 
authority which was first mentioned in the ‘Sewage Utilisation 
** Act of 1865,” could only be brought into existence wheré it was 
determined to form a drainage district, which was the chief. object 
of that Act; and that sufficient machinery for carrying out the 
objects of the Vestry existed under ‘‘ The Nuisance Removal Acts ;”’ 
and they plainly intimated that they should disallow any rate to 
meet the expenses incurred by the vestry, or the committee to whom 
it had delegated its powers. 

For our guidance in these aig cline, a case was laid Te 
a gentleman of the common law bar, of whose opinion, which is 
very significant as illustrating the defects of our legislation, I will 
give the substance shortly. 

Inferentially, he thought it clear that the Vestry was the ‘‘ sewer 
“‘ authority,’ several clauses showing that the maintenance of the 
public health was intended to be one of the duties of that body, 
and not the disposal of sewage only. That although there were 
duties imposed on the sewer authority, which required the aid of 
a clerk, and of a surveyor or similar functionary, there was no 
clause directly authorising the appointment of either, nor any 
provision for the remuneration of any officer employed. As no 
officer could be appointed with a salary, he recommended that 
the Vestry should employ some person from time to time to do 
specific things, and remunerate him for the work done in each case. 
He was also of opinion that there was no power to prevent the 
occupation of any house which, from dampness or defective construc- 
tion, was unfit for habitation, or to interfere with the use of polluted 
wells, objects which were obviously of vital importance to the main- 
tenance of the:public health. 

Ultimately it was admitted that the Vestry was the “sewer 
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“authority ;” but the immediate danger which had aroused the 
inhabitants into action having passed away, and as they were 
informed by the authorities of the Board of Health that a Bill 
would be brought in next Session, which, if passed, would remove 
the existing difficulties, the matter was allowed to drop, except that 
communications were made to the Local Government Board, pointing 
out the deficiencies of the existing law, which had been brought to 
the notice of the inhabitants, and suggesting improvements. 

Early in the last Session a bill was brought in by the Govern- 
ment, which ultimately passed into law under the title of “‘ The 
“ Public Health Act.” 

Here, at last, we thought we should find a Code for our future 
guidance, free from all reference to the preceding mass of statutory 
matter; but in this we were doomed to disappointment. The 
Sanitary Authority of the future was defined with sufficient clear- 
ness; but the Legislature thought fit to declare its powers by 
reference to whole classes of Acts, set out in detail in the sixtieth 
and concluding section, which contaims what are called “ the 
“* definitions.” 

The powers conferred upon the new Sanitary Authority are 
summed up in the eighth clause as follows :— 

‘“‘ Subject to the provisions of this Act, and from and after the 
“first meeting of a rural sanitary authority in pursuance of this Act, 
“‘ there shall be transferred and attach to a rural sanitary authority, 
“ to the exclusion of any other authority which may have previously 
“ exercised or been subject to the same, all powers, rights, duties, 
“‘ capacities, abilities, and obligations within such district exercise- 
‘“‘ able or attaching by and to the sewer authority under the Sewage 
“ Utilisation Acts, and by and to the nuisance authority under the 
“* Nuisances Removal Acts, and by and to the local authority under 
“the Common Lodging Houses Acts, the Diseases Prevention Act, and 
“the Bakehouse Regulation Act, or by and to any of the said 
‘“‘ authorities under any of such Acts, or any Acts amending such 
“ Acts.” There are thus five distinct classes of Acts referred to. 

On turning to the definitions we find it declared as follows :— 

The ‘Sewage Utilisation Acts,” the first of the classes, means 
28 and 29 Vict., cap. 75 (The Sewage Utilisation Act, 1865); 29 
and 30 Vict., cap. 90 (The Sanitary Act, 1866); 30 and 31 Vict., 
cap. 113 (The Sewage Utilisation Act, 1867); 31 and 32 Vict., 
cap. 115 (The Sanitary Act, 1868); 32 and 33 Vict., cap. 100 
(The Sanitary Loans Act, 1869); 33 and 34 Vict., cap. 58 (The 
Sanitary Act, 1870). 

‘““Nuisances Removal Acts” means 18 and 19 Vict., cap. 121 
(The Nuisances Removal Act for England, 1855); 23 and 24 Viet., 
cap. 77 (An Act to Amend the Act for the Removal of Nuisances 
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and the Prevention of Diseases); 26 and 27 Vict., cap. 117 (The 
Nuisances Removal Act for England (Amendment) Act, 1863); 29 
and 30 Vict., cap. 41 (The Nuisances Removal Act (No. 1), 1866); 
29 and 30 Vict., cap. 90 (The Sanitary Act, 1866). 

The Common Lodging Houses Acts, the Diseases Prevention Act, 
and the Bakehouse Regulation Act, are defined by reference to other 
Acts, the dates of which I need not give in detail, but which are 
jwe in number. 

There are ten other Acts mentioned in the definition clause as 
being referred to in other parts of the Sanitary Act under con- 
sideration. 

Similar confusion and complexity will be found to exist in regard 
to that class of Acts known as “ Local and Personal,” which, as 
already mentioned, are kept distinct from Public Acts, and do not 
find a place in the Statutes at Large. 

As an instance of the mode in which Statutes of this class are 
undergoing alteration by subsequent Acts of the Legislature, I may 
refer to a parliamentary notice, published in the London papers in 
November last, by the “‘ Edinburgh, Loanhead, and Roslin Railway 
‘¢ Company ”—one I believe quite unknown to fame. The notice is 
of an intended application to Parliament for an Act to enable the 
Company to extend its lines, to enter into working arrangements 
with the North British Railway Company, to apply their present 
capital to proposed new works, and for other purposes. | 

The notice, after stating more at large the objects of the Bill, 
and the powers proposed to be taken, proceeds by its thirteenth 
section to announce that it is proposed to repeal, alter, or amend 
certain of the provisions of “The North British, Edinburgh, Perth, 
‘and Dundee, and West of Fife Railways Amalgamation Act, 
“ 1862, and of the several Acts of Parliament following, or some of 
‘them, relating to the North British Railway Company, and the 
“undertakings belonging to or connected therewith ;” then giving 
the sessional titles of no less than one hundred and twelve separate 
statutes ! 

Attention has recently been drawn by our judges and the press 
to the anomalies of our legislation. 

In the report of the case of “Solomon v. Isaacs,” in the 
“Times” of the 28th November, the following observations 
occur :— 

“This case, which lasted all day, illustrated very strongly our 
“judicial system and our system of procedure. 

‘¢ Tt also illustrated the difficulties attending the construction of” 
‘statutory law, especially when, as in the instance of bankruptcy 
“law, it is constantly being changed. During the last twenty-two 
‘“‘ years there have been three Bankruptcy Acts, that of 1842, that of 
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“1861, and that of 1869. The present case arose under that of 1861, 
‘from which it will be seen, to begin with, that it has been pending 
“about three years. Each of these Acts, as counsel observed, con- 
“tained provisions on the same subject in different language, so 
“ that the decisions of the courts on one set of enactments were no 
“authorities on the other. And as every eight or ten years the 
“terms of the law were thus altered, the difficulties of construction 
“were not only perpetuated but increased. Hence the number and 
“variety of judicial decisions on all the questions that can arise 
“under a bankruptcy law, especially that most vital question of all, 
“how far bankruptcy clears a man for the future.” 

A leading journal of the 30th January last observes :— 

“ The spectacle presented by the members of the highest courts 
‘ of common law vying with each other in sarcastic comments upon 
*‘ the construction of a new statute, is a spectacle which speaks for 
‘itself, and it is one which has been witnessed half-a-dozen times 
“at least in the the course of the current term. The last and most 
** flagrant instance occurred a few days ago in the Court of Queen’s 
** Bench, when the Licensing Act of last session came under review. 
“On this occasion the judges, after an ineffectual attempt to dis- 
“ cover what the law was, opened a fire of criticism on the ‘bungling 
legislation’ they were called upon to interpret and administer. 
* Mr. Justice Mellor remarked, that ‘it was impossible for human 
** * skill to find words more calculated to puzzle everybody. They 
‘could not have been more ingeniously selected if such were the 
* purpose in view.’ | 

‘The Lord Chief Justice observed, that ‘he had never in the 

‘ whole course of his judicial experience seen a more confused and 
‘puzzling Act than this. The section in question was utterly 
‘bewildering. It was, in fact, the most complicated complication 
‘he had ever met with. The Legislature must have had some 
‘intention on the point, but what it was he was unable to 
‘discover.’ Mr. Justice Blackburn, ‘While agreeing in the 
‘general spirit of the Lord Chief Justice’s remarks, desired to 
‘take exception to his description of the Act as the most confused 
‘specimen of modern legislation. That place was, he thought, 
‘¢ “ nroperly to be assigned to the Public Health Acts.’ 

““ The significance of these criticisms is not diminished when we 
** reflect that the particular method of legislation to which the con- 
“*demned Act owes its obscurity is one which seems to be viewed 
‘with particular favour by the Legislature. It was, in fact, the 
“‘ familiar case of Statute A enacting certain provisions, followed by 
“* Statute B, ‘incorporating’ the provisions of Statute A, and that 
“aoain followed by Statute C, repealing said provisions by mere 
“‘ reference to the sections of Statute A which contain them, and 
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‘“‘ without reference to the fact that they exist also in an ‘incor- 
‘* « porated’ form in Statute B.” 

Nothing can be conceived more calculated to foment litigation 
than placing such matter on the Statute Roll. The lawyers are not 
unfrequently twitted with their proneness to incite their clients 
to litigious action; but while Acts of Parliament are, as at present, 
passed in large numbers in terms which not even the great legal 
experts can interpret, there will be no want of pabulum for legal 
disputation, or employment for legal practitioners. 

The writer just quoted observes further on :— 

“Tt isa matter rather of curious than of useful speculation to 
‘“‘ inquire why the meaning and purport of Acts of Parliament are 
“ darkened and confused. Mr. Justice Blackburn, in the course of 
“his judgment, threw out a suggestion on the subject. ‘The 
‘“* ¢ Government,’ he thought, ‘did not wish to take the plain and 
““ ¢ simple course, but rather preferred to take the other and less 
‘“* ¢ direct course, because they thought there might be more 
“ ¢ difficulty in Parliament in carrying an Act which would work 
‘‘¢ drawn in a plain and simple manner; and they therefore pre- 
‘“« ¢ ferred an Act drawn in a form in which it would pass, although 
“ *it would not work, throwing upon judges the onus of interpreting 
“it with the help of Providence, so that it might work.’ ” 

These last are the words, not of the writer, but of the judge, 
and I quote them as coming with authority, though without venturing 
to express any concurrence in the disquieting suggestion they 
convey. 

Another writer, commenting on this judgment, remarks as fol- 
lows :— | 

“This learned judge went to the root of the matter by pointing 
‘“‘ out that intelligible legislation is hardly possible when parts of 
** Acts are repealed and fragments remain still in force. He stated 
“ that he was informed that it is found impracticable to sweep away 
“all Acts relating to a subject, and to pass a fresh Act on that 
‘‘ subject in one session of Parliament. Hence the draughtsman 
* has to draw ‘ what will pass,’ and Parliament must share with the 
** draughtsman the blame of the increasing absurdity of our statute 
“law. ‘The true remedy is perhaps to be found in the delegation 
‘‘ by Parliament of a portion of its powers to some such body as a 
“skilled legislative committee, which would bring all legislation 
*‘ into conformity with certain rules which would be dictated by 
“common sense. ‘Till something of the sort is done the draughts- 
‘* man must draw, not as good a bill as he can, but ‘a bill that will 
““ «nass,’ and even this gets so mangled in its passage through both 
‘“* Houses, that he hardly recognises his own workmanship when it 
‘* has become the law of the land.” 
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In a recent debate in the House of Commons, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
the member for Reading, spoke in terms equally strong of the 
_ defects and inconsistencies of the Married Women’s Property Act 
of 1870; and in the case of a conviction under the recent Act for 
the Protection of Birds, the magistrates’ clerk observed that what 
might have been a very beneficial Act of Parliament was entirely 
useless, inasmuch as it did not provide for the issue of warrants to 
enforce payment of the penalties it imposes. 

A writer in a periodical of the present year, after expressing 
a hope that “‘a member of Administration would not introduce 
‘“‘ another ‘Amendment Act’ of the received pattern,”’ goes on to 
say, “‘The patchwork and make-shift legislation which bears this 
“name is a disgrace to the English statute book, and the source 
“of more litigation than all the judge-made law in the Reports. 
“ Until we learn to make important Acts of Parliament self-inter- 
“ preting and self-contained, the maxim ‘Ignoratio juris neminem 
“ “excusat,’ 1s a mockery of justice, being utterly at variance, as 
“ Sir Samuel Romilly once observed, with that other most rational 
** maxim, ‘ Lex neminem cogit ad impossibilia.’ ”’ 


It will probably be felt that this is scarcely the place for 
entering upon the remedies for the mischiefs complained of. The 
functions of this Society, I apprehend to be, not to take in hand the 
improvement of legislation, but to collect facts for the use of those 
to whom the work of reform belongs. The bulk of our Statute 
Book is in part the necessary consequence of the increasing activity 
of the Legislature; and the imperfection of our Acts of Parliament 
is often due to the haste with which Bills are hurried through their 
later stages, especially towards the end of the session; but there 
can be no doubt that much might be done to improve the system on 
which they are framed. 

Thus it will, I think, be admitted that Acts of Parliament, 
especially administrative Acts, should, as far as possible, be com- 
plete in themselves, avoiding reference to former Acts except for 
the incorporation of powers and provisions which are common to 
many; and that general Acts, on the model of the Lands and 
Railways Clauses Acts, should be passed, embodying such powers 
to save frequent and unnecessary repetition. 

It has been suggested, as already mentioned, that advantage 
would result from the appointment of some high functionary or a 
committee, whose business it should be to see that Acts of Parlia- 
ment are at least intelligible and consistent in themselves, or, to use 
the words above quoted, are “self-interpreting and self-contained,”’ 
and possess all needful, while they do not contain superfluous, 
provisions: but this would involve the necessity of delegating 
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legislation, to some extent at least, to an individual, or to a body, 
distinct from the Legislature itself—a course from which both 
Houses of Parliament would probably be averse, and which might 
sometimes delay legislation for the period of an entire recess. The 
public, however, would, f think, prefer any alternative to that now 
presented to it, of Statutes passed, for the accomplishment of great 
public objects, which bewilder the reader by the multiplicity of the 
references they contain, are valueless from the omission of pro- 
visions indispensable to their practical working, or incomprehensible 
to the very highest intelligences from the obscurity of their 
language. 
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Taste I.—Showing the Number of Acts Passed in each Reign from the Statute 
of Merton (20 Henry III), to the end of the Session of 1872. 
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The number of Public Acts passed during the last five years is 
574, and the number of Personal, Local, and Private Acts passed 
during the same period is 970. The numbers are made up as 
follows :— 
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The number of Public Acts affected (i.e. repealed, partly 
repealed or amended), by those passed during the last three years, 
iS 3,532, and is made up as follows :— 
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Discussion on Mr. JAnson’s PAPER. 


Proressor Levit asked whether any distinction had been made in 
the statistics of Acts of Parliament, between Acts promoted by 
private members and Acts originally brought forward by the 
Government, and suggested that to avoid the complication which 
was manifest in so many Acts, private members should in the first 
instance bring forward propositions embracing the leading principles 
of the reforms which they advocate, leaving the framing of measures 
founded on those principles to a special legislative department of the 
Government. Parliament attempted too much. A large portion of 
the private Acts might be delegated to local parliaments, so that the 
time of the two Houses might be given more completely to public 
Acts. 


Str Cuarues Dike referred to the Act for Valuation for Rating 
Purposes, as an instance of the confusion which was sometimes 
manifested in the wording of even Government bills. Among 
other matters it dealt with the rating of Government property, with 
regard to which point there was a unanimous agreement throughout 
the country, but so confused was the wording, that though a court 
of law would probably decide that the meaning was that Government 
property should be subject to poor rates, and poor rates only, 
Mr. Stansfeld had stated in the House of Commons that it was his 
intention to subject Government property to all rates. The Par- 
hamentary and Municipal Electors Register Bill was another illus- 
tration of the same confusion. Throughout the whole Act no 
date was given, but only this phrase, ‘the day which under this 
Act shall be substituted for such and such a date.” The progress 
of the Birds Protection Bill showed how these blunders arose. It 
was originally introduced by Mr. Johnstone as a bill for the pro- 
tection of wild fowl only, but an instruction was moved declaring in 
the abstract that it was desirable to include all birds: It was then 
referred to a committee. Its author abandoned it and it was taken 
up by Mr. Herbert. The committee numbered in its ranks many 
opponents of the principle of protection of small birds, but there 
being a strong feeling in the country in favour of such a bill, and 
nobody caring to incur the unpopularity of opposing it, indirect 
course was taken, and the bill was so mangled that it was impossible 
it could work, It was quite a mistake to suppose that it was the 
object of Parliament to protect these birds: probably the object was 
to make the bill such that it could not work under any possible 
combination of circumstances. The schedule of the birds to be pro- 
tected only contained the names of those of which most people had 
never heard, while well-known birds were exempted from the 
operation of the Act. Towards the last days of the Session there 
was always a great mangling of bills. One member, perhaps, who 
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was a strong opponent of a particular bill, would announce his 
intention of fighting it at every possible opportunity, and in order 
to overcome his opposition the Government draughtsmen would 
be called upon at a moment’s notice to admit certain words into the 
bill, of which the full effect could not be immediately perceived, and 
so the whole bill might be thrown into confusion. 'To remedy these 
evils, Parliament might, as suggested in the paper, pass resolutions 
containing principles, and some responsible body, somewhat after the 
French Council of State system, might be required to see to the 
drafting of the bills, Parliament, of course, exercising supervision 
over them. 


Mr. Dupiny Baxter said there were three classes of bills, 
private bills, public bills mtroduced by private members, and 
Government bills. A private bill was the most fortunate in its 
mode of treatment, for it was in the hands of a parliamentary 
agent, whose reputation was at stake to secure its passing in such 
a form as to do what his clents wished to be done. It contained 
references, but they were to certain well-known Consolidation Acts, 
and therefore the objections to references did not apply. If altera- 
tions were made in committee, time was always given to the 
parliamentary agent to put the pieces together; and the conse- 
quence was that the clearness of the majority of private bills, and 
the freedom: from puzzling references could scarcely be exceeded by 
any system which could be introduced. Bulls introduced by private 
members were also generally intelligible in their wording when first 
introduced, but in their passage through Parliament they were con- 
siderably knocked about. Public bills introduced by Government 
were drawn up by Government draughtsmen, who were skilful and 
experienced, but they had for some reason or other, adopted the 
objectional system of reference. It was much more easy to refer to 
former Acts than to insert concisely the parts that were wanted. 
When a bill got into committee, the processes it went through were 
most embarrassing to the Government draughtsman, from the want 
of time and the impossibility of reconciling conflicting clauses 
introduced by private members. The consequence was that the bill 
often became a chaos of contradictions, with no one responsible for 
seeing that they formed one intelligible whole. The private bill had 
another advantage over the public bill. Ata certain stage in the 
House of Commons it was submitted to the Chairman of Committees, 
and when it reached the Upper House to Lord Redesdale, who was 
very careful to expunge everything which was not strictly according 
to rule, or which was unintelligible, or which introduced some 
dangerous precedent. It would be desirable to have some such 
ordeal for public bills as well as private bills. He did not think 
the remedy suggested by Sir Charles Dilke would be successful, 
since Parliament would never be bound by the proceedings of an 
external council. Something similar had been tried when the 
Board of Trade or the Referees were set up as a critical tribunal, 
but Parliament had always given them up in the end, and gone back 
to the simple method of committees. He would suggest the 
appointment of some authority equivalent to the Chairman of 
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Committees on private bills. The appointment of skilled barristers 
had been advocated, who should take the bills after committee, put 
them into shape, and return them again to the House; but the 
private members or the Government would inevitably be impatient 
and jealous of such control by a subordinate over their proceedings. 
This objection, however, would be overcome if the officer appointed 
to examine the bills were, like the Chairman of Committees, an 
important and leading member of the House. 


Mr. Hammick said one peculiarity about private bills was that 
there was always an attempt to introduce into them special clauses, 
giving special privileges to the company on whose behalf it was 
promoted. The Marriage Laws afforded another instance of the 
inconvenience arising from the present system of legislation. Those 
laws were contained in about thirty Statutes, which had to be carried 
out by about 15,000 clergymen of the Church of England, including 
many inexperienced curates, and 2,000 or 3,000 civil officers who 
had to give the necessary preliminary authority for marriages. Of 
the leading Acts on the subject some sections were actually repealed, 
others virtually repealed, or expired, or spent, or obsolete, and the 
result was that many irregularities arose in the solemnisation of 
marriages, which, while not affecting the validity of the marriages, 
disturbed the minds of the parties concerned, when made known 
to them, and gave many unscrupulous rascals a pretext for deserting 
their lawful wives. While the practice was continued of repealing 
portions of sections of Statutes without any attempt at consolidation 
of the law these evils must be perpetuated. The Church Building 
Acts, again, formed a tangled web of legislation which no one could 
unravel. The present system of references and of repealing portions 
of sections, could not but lead to confusion. He trusted that when 
the labours of the Statute Law Commission were ended, the work 
of consolidation of the law would be taken in hand. 


Mr. C. WatrorD suggested that the Statute Revision Commis- 
sioners might from time to time point out to the members of the 
Government such subjects as really required to be dealt with. If 
only one or two subjects were taken up in one Session, and properly. 
attended to, the Statute Book would soon present a different appear- 
ance. Some thirty different Acts were in existence relating to the 
duties of Coroners, but any skilled draughtsman could in a very 
few days produce one simple measure which would render all the 
other Acts unnecessary. The Chronological Table published in the 
year 1870 might have been made very useful, but it had no dates 
(years of our Lord) in it, and simply gave the years of the reigns 
of the sovereigns. The titles of the Acts, too, were very deceiving 
in some cases, and totally wrong occasionally. It appeared to him 
that for the last five hundred or six hundred years, one generation 
had occupied the greater portion of its time in undoing the legisla- 
tion of the generations which preceded it. The first five volumes, 
however, of the Statutes were as clear and concise as could possibly 
be. From the reign of George the Third a different state of things 
had existed, and it was these modern Acts which needed to be 
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revised. A very small amount of practical skill could accomplish 
all that was required. The House of Lords’ Index of the Statutes 
would be found very valuable for exact reference to the Statutes. 


Mr. Lumuey said he was perfectly satisfied that laws could never 
be made so intelligible to the mass of the people that it would be 
unnecessary to employ persons who made law their special study. 
With regard to the question of references, he was of opinion that no 
great measure could be passed in Parliament without the use of 
references. Previous legislation must always be referred to, and 
unless references were employed that which had been previously 
decided might again become a subject of discussion, and perhaps 
rejected. Mr. Janson had complained of the Public Health Act of 
last year, but what would have been the size and nature of the bill if 
it had contained all previous enactments on the subject. It was well 
known that the object was to confer upon new bodies the powers 
which had previously existed, and how could it be done better than 
by referring to the Acts in which the powers were contained ? The 
Church Buildings Act, introduced four or five: years ago by the 
present Lord Selborne, attempted to consolidate previous Acts in a 
most convenient form, but there was one particular clause in it 
which was obnoxious to the Noncomformists, and the consequence 
was, as the promoters of the bill could not abandon that clause, the 
whole thing fell through. The Merchants Shipping Bill, of eight 
hundred clauses, was simply a code of laws, and for that reason 
encountered violent opposition. It was said that it was objection- 
able to repeal parts of clauses by reference, but it was the most easy 
method of doing what was required. He did not think that the 
Customs Acts, the Appropriation Act, and the Mutiny Act ought to 
be regarded strictly as legislation. They were really only ordinary 
matters of regulation and of government. 


Mr. Freprerick Purpy drew attention to the fact that while 
Edward I reigned just the same number of years as Queen Victoria 
has now been on the throne, the average number of Acts annually 
passed in the former reign was only 64, while in the present reign 
the average has been 332. The Acts, too, afforded quite as great a 
contrast in their size and character. The Rating Clause, the 43rd 
of Elizabeth, consisted of a few lines only, while Mr. Stansfeld’s 
rating bill of the present Session contained sixty or seventy clauses. 
Hence the mere counting of the Statutes conveyed a very inadequate 
idea of the increase of modern legislation. Bentham had said that 
the words of the legislator should be weighed like diamonds; but 
they appeared now-a-days to be weighed more like dross. He had 
heard an anecdote of the Warden of a College at Oxford, who 
married, and, as a fellow was allowed to have a wife for twelve 
months only, at the end of which period he was expected to resign 
his fellowship; but it was afterwards discovered that in an Act for 
the improvement of the parish, there was a clause stating that the 
Wardenship of the College was not to be vacated by marriage. A 
local Act, a copy of which is to be seen at the Office of the Local 
Government Board, is entitled ‘An Act for the better Regulating, 
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Paving, Improving, and Managing the Town of Brighthelmston in 
the county of Sussex, and the Poor thereof.”’ 


Mr. Hamitron said the great increase in the number and com- 
plexity of Acts of Parliament appeared to have begun in the reign 
of George III, when the private bills more especially were multi- 
plied. A remedy for the evils that existed might, he thought, be 
foand if Parliament would divest itself of some of the functions 
which it at present discharged. Private bills might be dealt with 
by some tribunal which would visit the different localities and 
examine the witnesses on the spot, reporting to the House of 
Commons, as is now done with disputed elections. Economy, as 
well as efficiency, would thus be secured, and Parliament would be 
able to devote more attention to public bills. 


Mr. Dupuey Baxter said there was one great objection to 
the recommendation that private bills should be remitted to the 
provinces. It would be found far more expensive to take the 
lawyers down to the witnesses than to bring the witnesses up to 
the lawyers. 


Mr. Fettows said some years ago an Act was passed making 
the metric system of weights and measures legal, but when a shop- 
keeper proceeded to use that system and had weights and measures 
for that purpose, he was taken before the magistrate and it was 
found that he was liable to a fine for using weights and measures 
that had not been legally verified, no provision having been made in 
the bill for the establishment of metric standards. 


Dr. Netison Hancock thought that in the present crowded state 
of parliamentary business, legislation by reference was indispensable. 
If a bill had only a reasonable number of clauses there was a chance 
of its passing, but if it embodied too much of previons legislation it 
laid itself open to strong opposition. A great deal of the difficulty 
arising from the use of references might be got over by the publi- 
cation of manuals by the departments having to administer the 
particular Acts. Such manuals would cost no more in printing 
than a consolidated Act, and they would be the first steps towards 
a Code. 


Mr. Janson, in reply, said the Government departments were in 
reality the chief offenders. The passage of private bills did not 
interfere with the course of public legislation, because they were 
dealt with almost entirely in committees. - This method of con- 
sidering them was beneficial rather than otherwise, as it promoted 
habits of business which were found useful when applied to public 
measures. He trusted that some such remedy as that suggested by 
Mr. Dudley Baxter would be adopted. He was surprised to hear 
the objectionable system of references to former Acts defended by 
Mr. Lumley. No one who had ever had to work out the Sanitary 
Acts from the Vestry point of view would advocate the continuation 
of such a system: and it could be shown that the chief part of that 
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which was now enacted by reference to twenty-six different Statutes 
might be effected as new matter in almost as many lines, certainly 
in as many clauses. 


The Presment felt grateful to Mr. Janson for the paper which 
he had just read. He knew no subject of greater importance than 
the legislation of a great empire, under a representative govern- 
ment in three estates: the Crown, 475 hereditary or nominated 
Peers of the realm, and 652 elected Members of the House of 
Commons. No one would dispute for a moment the fact that the 
Houses of Parliament had consisted of a majority of the most 
eminent political men of the country: or further, that the existing 
Parliament probably contained men, on an average, excelling their 
predecessors. Yet with all this admirable material, judged by the 
results, our legislation is, as has been shown, quite unworthy not 
only of the science but of the good sense of the country. There is 
evidently a great waste of power, a want of organisation: political 
life demands the whole time and thought of the ablest men in the 
country ; and if inducements are offered such men to enter Parlia- 
ment, and to support the Government we may hope to see our laws 
compressed into a compact code intelligible to the community. Such 
papers as that of Mr. Janson show us that the country may count 
on the aid of the profession to which we are in so many ways 
indebted. You will, I know, thank him so heartily as to induce him 
to give us another paper on a kindred subject. 
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I.—The Dangers of the Money Market. 


From the Saturday Review, 14th June :— 


‘** Anybody who wishes to have a clear idea of the workings of what is called the 
money market should procure a little volume which Mr. Bagehot has just published 
under the title of Lombard Street (H. 8. King and Co.), and he will there find the 
whole thing in a nutshell. Mr. Bagehot contends that the money market is as 
real and concrete as anything else, and can be described in as plain words, and he 
has certainly given a very graphic and interesting account of it. The subject is one, 
it is almost needless to say, on which Mr. Bagehot writes with the authority of a 
man who combines practical experience with scientific study. Without attempting 
to follow him in his description of the various processes and agencies which go to 
make up the money market, we propose merely to bring into notice some of the 
dangers of the present system which have struck us very forcibly in reading his 
book. Within a comparatively brief period a great development, we might almost 
say a revolution, has taken place in the banking system of the country. In the first 
place, the old-fashioned private banks would seem to be gradually disappearing. In 
1810 there were forty private banks in Lombard Street admitted to the Clearing- 
house; there are now only thirteen, although in the interval the business of banking 
has enormously increased. As the old banks die out, no new ones take their place. 
It is recognised as hopeless to try to set up a new private bank. The successful 
management of a bank requires qualities for the continued transmission of which 
from one generation to another there is no security; and a private banker who does 
not manage his own bank stands in a dangerous position. Moreover, the competi- 
tion of the joint stock banks is difficult to be withstood. It is perhaps idle to 
lament what cannot be helped; yet it is impossible to deny that the system of 
private banks furnished a certain guarantee of personal character which is almost 
necessarily wanting in all kinds of joint stock companies. The directorial manage- 
ment of the latter is undoubtedly their weak point. A daring and unscrupulous 
general manager can do almost what he likes if the directors let him, and there is 
no security that the directors are capable either of seeing through his game or 
holding him in. Even if the directors are really honest and competent men, their 
supervision of the affairs of the company must, to a great extent, be extremely 
superficial. Apart, however, from the personal administration of banks, there is a 
serious danger in the system on which they are now conducted—we mean the 
system of cutting down reserves to the lowest point compatible with current 
payments over the counter, and trusting to the Bank of England to support them 
on an emergency. Mr. Weguelin, who was Governor of the Bank of England 
during the panic of 1857, brought this feature of modern banking under the notice 
of Sir G. C. Lewis; and Mr. Bagehot also gives an emphatic warning on the 
subject. ‘If, said Mr. Weguelin, ‘the amount of the reserve kept by the Bank of 
England be contrasted with the reserve kept by the joint stock banks, a new and 
hitherto little considered source of danger to the credit of the country will present 
itself. The joint stock banks of London, judging by their published accounts, have 
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deposits to the amount of 30,000,o00/. Their capital is not more than 3,000,0001., 
and they have on an average 31,000,000/. invested in one way or another, leaving 
only 2,000,000. as a reserve against all this mass of liabilities.” In order to bring 
out the full extent of the evil, Mr. Weguelin should have added that, while bankers 
generally trusted to the Bank of England, the Bank deemed itself to be at liberty 
to dispose of the reserves deposited with it as it chose. Since 1857 this state of 
things has certainly not improved. 

_ “Mr. Bagehot describes Lombard Street as by far the greatest combination of 
economical power and economical delicacy which the world has ever seen; and he 
quotes a few figures which certainly give one a vivid and even startling impression 
of the largeness of the London loan-fund. The known deposits—that is, the 
deposits of banks which publish accounts—may be set down thus :— 


£ 
London (81st December, 1872) .......s.0re0 sosresernees 120,000,000 
Paris (27tH MOprUary, VOT) — vargscrors.evorssvcensesavenes 13,000,000 
New York, Glebraary, 1873). 2 deve .penstisacesvmviers 40,009,000 
German Empire (31st January, 1873) ............0. 8,000,000 


But the unknown deposits—the deposits concerning which no accounts are published 
—are also much greater in London than anywhere else. There is, in fact, more 
ready money available for employment in London at this moment than was ever> 
before collected in the world. It is true, of course, as Mr. Bagehot remarks, that 
the deposits of bankers are not a strictly accurate measure of the resources of a 
money market. It is a matter of choice with people who have money where they 
will keep it, and in France and Germany, and other non-banking countries, there 
are vast sums which are privately hoarded up and not put in banks. But we are 
now speaking only of cash ready for investment, what Mr. Bagehot aptly calls 
‘ money-market money.” The money which is not kept in banks is scattered about 
in small quantities in the hands of an infinite number of people. It is difficult to 
get at it at all, and it cannot be got at easily and quickly. But the English money 
is borrowable money, and may be had on the instant. It is only within a com- 
paratively short time that the financial resources of London have reached this point, 
and they are still growing. In 1844 the liabilities of the four great London joint 
stock banks were 10,637,000l.; they are now more than 60,000,000/. The 
private deposits of the Bank of England have increased in the same period from 
g,000,000/. to 18,000,000/. The explanation of this remarkable growth is not far 
to seek. In the first place, domestic banking has developed greatly. Almost 
everybody who has an income of a few hundreds a-year keeps a banking account 
now-a-days. Every little shopkeeper has his banker. In the next place, the relation 
between the country banks and the London banks is closer and more intimate than 
it used to be. The country bankers are constantly receiving large sums, but they 
keep as little as possible in their own cellars. The bulk of it is sent up to London, 
and there is consequently a steady -flow of country money into the metropolis. The 
effect of the Franco-German war has also been to pour money into London. Paris 
has now lost most of its financial importance ; the Reds have frightened away the 
capitalists, and London has now become the great bank and settling house of 
Europe. All exchange operations are centering more and more here; and though 
this pre-eminence has been partly gained through an external accident, it is founded 
on natural conditions, and will probably be maintained. The number of mercantile 
bills drawn upon London inealculably surpasses, as Mr. Bagehot remarks, those 
drawn on any other European city. ‘London is the place which receives more 
than any other place, and pays more than any other place,’ and therefore it is the 
natural clearing-house. It is probable, therefore, that the store of ready money in 
London will go on increasing rather than diminishing. ‘The English have a far 
larger fund of this ‘money-market money,’ or loanable cash seeking investment 
than any other nation, and other nations find it convenient to send their reserves 
over here for employment. The English have a particularly quick eye for the 
profitable uses of money. They may not have great foresight in this respect, but 
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directly an opening is actually ready to be taken advantage of, they are pretty sure 
to see it. There could hardly be a wore striking illustration of this than the trade 
of the Suez Canal. It was supposed that the canal would restore the oriental trade 
to the ports of Southern Europe ; but in point of fact the English, who were to have 
been more or less ruined by it, have been the only people who have as yet got much 
good out of it. Up to the present time, the canal has been mainly used by the 
English, for the simple reason that the English had not only the quickness to see, 
as soon as the thing was done, what use could be practically made of it, but the 
ready money at hand to build the only kind of vessels which can use the canal 
profitably. 

« All this tends to make London enormously rich; but riches have their dangers, 
and we think that few people will be able to follow Mr. Bagehot in his account of 
the dangers which at present threaten the London money market with altogether 
an easy mind, The wealth of Lombard Street is borrowed wealth. By far the 
greater proportion of it is held by bankers or others on short notice or on demand, 
and it might all, or nearly all, be asked for any afternoon. If it were asked for in 
any considerable quantity, would the bankers be able to meet the demand? That 
is really the root question, as the Germans would say, of the money market. And 
it is a question to which Mr. Bagehot certainly does not help us to any very hopeful 
or reassuring answer. 

«Lombard Street is, of course, an organisation of credit, and it is important to 
observe how far credit is carried. The bankers receive the money of their 
customers, but they keep as little of it as possible lying by them. Bankers are both 
borrowers and lenders, and the money goes out almost as soon as it comes in. 
What money a bank cannot dispose of within its own sphere of operations, it passes 
on to some larger bank to be taken care of. The country bankers send their prin- 
cipal reserves to their London agents, and the London bankers send their reserves 
to the bank of England. The custody of large sums in hard cash entails much 
eare and some cost, and the same reasons which make it convenient for a private 
person to have a banker make it convenient for bankers to keep an account with 
another bank if they can. The country bankers keep in their tills only the 
minimum of cash necessary for their current every-day business. They send the 
rest to London, invest part of it in securities, and keep the balance with the London 
bankers and bill-brokers. What the London bankers and bill-brokers cannot turn 
to account they deposit in the Bank of England. ‘ You always come back to the 
Bank of England at last, says Mr. Bagehot. But then the Bank of England is a 
bank too—not exactly like other banks, but still doing a banking business, and 
lending out much of the money that comes in. It is clear, therefore, that, if all the 
depositors in the country happened to take it into their heads to claim their deposits 
on the same day, they would not and could not get them on demand. The greater 
part of the money would be scattered about in the hands of people who had obtained 
advances from the banks, and this could not be got at in a hurry. But of course 
there is practically no need to provide for such a contingency as this. It may be 
taken for granted that everybody will not want his money at the same moment. 
It is enough that the banks should have at their command such an amount of ready 
money as would enable them on a reasonable calculation of probabilities to tide over 
an emergency of this kind. A panic is only a name for a sudden demand upon the 
bankers for hard cash. People take fright, distrust the credit of their agents, and 
ask to have their money given over into their own hands, so that they may see for 
themselves that it is really there. The question is, what reserve of money is 
necessary in order to provide for a run of this kind? ‘The country bankers trust to 
be able to get the money from London, and the London bankers trust to the Bank 
of England. In point of fact, however, the bankers’ reserve funds are only in part 
to be found in the Bank of England. As soon as they are paid in there, the prin- 
cipal part of them at once goes out again into the hands of borrowers. ‘ It may be 
broadly stated,’ says Mr. Bagehot, ‘that no bank in London or out of it holds any 
considerable sum in hard cash or legal tender (above what is wanted for its daily 
business) except the banking department of the Bank of England.’ And how much 
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does the Bank of England hold? Not more on an average of years than some 
40 per cent. of its liabilities. There is no fixed rule as to the amount of this 
reserve. It is just what the Directors of the Bauk choose to make it. They are 
under no pledge or engagement as to how much it shall be, nor have they ever 
committed themselves by the disclosure of the principles on which they profess to 
deal with it. The Bank of England, as everybody knows, is limited as to the 
amount of notes which it can issue on Government securities, the rest of its issue 
being represented by actual bullion; but it is under no restraint or conditions as 
to the amount of its banking reserve. This reserve is the foundation of the whole 
credit system of the country ; for the traders depend on the banks, and the banks 
on the Bank of England, and thus it depends on the discretion or indiscretion of 
the directors of this one joint stock company for the time being whether the 
reserve shall be sufficient to meet the pressure of a panic, or, in other words, as 
Mr. Bagehot puts it, whether the country shall be solvent or insolvent. The Bank 
of England, it must be remembered, is a trading company, and the shareholders 
are by no means satisfied with their profits. The Bank of England earns only 
9 per cent., while the London and Westminster Bank earns 20 per cent.; but one 
of the reasons why the dividend of the former is lower is that it keeps a reserve 
of some 40 per cent. of its deposits lying idle for the security of the latter, which 
thereupon cuts down its reserve to 13 per cent. 

“It can hardly be denied that there is a real and serious danger in this state 
of things, but it is much easier to point out the evil than to devise a remedy. 
Mr. Bagehot seems to think that some sort of definite obligation should be imposed 
on the Bank in regard to the amount of its banking reserve, but he admits that he 
can suggest nothing more definite than an ‘apprehensive minimum’ which cannot 
be defined. On the other hand the directors of the Bank of England would 
probably argue that it is rather hard to expect them to keep a large reserve lying 
idle, in order to enable their rivals in business to beat them in dividends; and that 
the natural solution of the difficulty is that the banks which deposit their reserves 
with the Bank of England should make it worth the while of the latter to keep 
the money on hand for them if they object to its being lent out. The public at 
large, however, has an interest in the matter, and it is obvious that at present the 
public interest is not protected as it should be. The Bank of England occupies, 
it is true, to some extent, an artificial position, and when the worst comes to the 
worst there is always an opening for the Government to come to the rescue. But 
an organisation of credit which has to depend for its safety on the intervention of 
the Government cannot be said to be in a satisfactory condition.” 


IIl.—The English Pauper Roll at Lady-day. 


From the Pall Mall Gazette, 7th June :— 


«Tt is very gratifying to find from Mr. Stansfeld’s latest account of the 
pauperism of the country that at the close of the parochial year 1872-73 there was 
a marked decline in the numbers relieved when they are compared with the 
recipients on the poor-luw union books at the same season of 1871-72. It is still 
more gratifying to know that the present diminution is not the first but the last of 
a brief series of annual reductions commencing with 1871. Reassuring, too, 
because the result, so far, of persistent causes. Three years ago the pauperism of 
springtide appears to have reached its highest pomt. At Lady-day, 1870, the 
number on the pauper roll—not counting lunatics in asylums nor vagrants relieved 
at the charge of the poor rate—was 1,046,000. The yearly diminution since is 
traceable through the following table :— 


~ 
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Number of Paupers. 











At Lady-day. 
In-door, Out-door. the Totet Lists 
PEO? scorer. 158,381 889,281 1,047,662 
7 ee eee 150,846 847,638 998,484 
POUT eae coe 143,541 764,274 907,815 
OA eee LAG 340 JOO BIO. 853,689 





Turning our attention to the total number on the relief lists, it will be observed 
that at Lady-day, 1871, there was in comparison with Lady-day, 1870, a decrease 
of 49,000 paupers; similarly, on comparing 1872 with 1871, we find a decrease of 
91,000, and now in 1873 as against 1872, a decrease of 54,000 On comparing 
1873 with 1870 the aggregate diminution is found to be 194,000, or 184 per cent. 
Collating the in-door numbers for the last mentioned years it will be seen that the 
decrease was only 11,000, or 7 per cent.; but that the out-door pauperism had 
diminished by 183,000, or 203 per cent. in three years. ‘Two causes have been in 
operation to effect this great weeding out of the relieving officers’ lists: the 
increased demand for labour of all kinds, and the strenuous efforts made by 
Mr. Goschen and his successor at Gwydyr House to stimulate the guardians to a 
more vigilant administration of out-door relief—that specially demoralising portion 
of our poor law which the criminal pauper looks upon as his vested right. The 
next table shows that the diminution of pauperism has been general throughout 
the kingdom, but the rate of decrease varies between 1°4 per cent. and 13°1 per cent. 


Number of Paupers (except Lunatic Paupers in Asylum and Vagrants) in 
Receipt of Relief at Lady-day, 1873, compared with Lady-day, 1872. 












































Number of Paupers Decrease as 
Beisiewe: Relieved at Lady-day, 1873. Compared with Decrease 
Corresponding | per Cent, 
In-door. Out-door. Total. Week of 1872. 
The Metropolis ............ 37,566 79,083 | 116,649 1,626 14 
South-Eastern _............ 18,549 79,359 | 97,908 25995 3°90 
South Midland ............. 10,014 62,389 72,403 4,788 6*2 
eeeieen Pensa de a 9,392 | 59,503 | 68,895 5,850 4°8 
South-Western ........... 11,911 91,980 | 108,841 6,666 6°09 
West Midland _............ 15,837 76,402 91,739 4,004 ay 
North Midland. ............ 6,451 42,223 48,674 3,438 6°6 
North-Western ........... 18,961 55,457 74,418 5,644 ay 
Do. an a See an 8,930 §3,470 62,400 4,083 6° 
IN OEE OT er iiazdcea stucco. 5,332 86,255. 41,587 6,282 D3" B 
IOS CS rete eerie ee 4,876 70,299 75,175 | 55744, 41 
Total of England...) 147,319 | 706,370 | 853,689 54,126 6° 
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Arranging the divisions according to the proportional magnitude of their de- 
creases, it will be found that the Northern counties rank highest, being 13° 
per cent.; the Eastern counties, 7°8 per cent.; the West Midland, the North- 
Western, and the Welsh divisions each showing 7°*1 per cent. decrease ; The North 
> Midland, 6°6 per cent.; the South Midland, 6°2 per cent.; Yorkshire, 6*1 per 
cent.; the South-Western, 6°o per cent.; the South-Eastern counties, 3°0 per cent. ; 
and lastly the Metropolis, which only decreased 1°4 per cent. It is noteworthy 
that Lancashire and Cheshire (North-Western Division) have lighter relief lists 
now than they had in the busy and prosperous times which in Lancashire 
immediately preceded the cotton famine. At Lady-day, 1860, the number for 
both counties was 79,782; hence, notwithstanding the increase of population in 
that district, the paupers at Lady-day last, as shown in the table above, were 
74,418; less, that is to say, by 5,364, or 7 per cent.” 





~ 


III.—The Local Taxation of England. 


Tue following statistics are taken from the Second Annual Report of 
the Local Government Board :— 


“The amount of the local taxes for the year 1870-71, is shown in round 
numbers by the following figures :— 








£ 
Dy ER ONCS es ienrnat pi ianhe eae oe 17,406,000 
SL. Eells and-dinad «cod ice dati 3,860,000. 
DE Bs SDA fcc ees eee 314,000 
Total amipost’ Sa.sarcredern 21,580,000 





“The other sources of revenue applicable to local administrative wants are 
briefly shown by the following synopsis, which also exhibits the expenditure and 
the indebtedness of each class of tax :— 


Summary of the Local Taxation of England in 1870-71. 


EAT OSES LY ST, CTE ET TSC FI IE CI EE IT TS ES LTO I LP IE PEE SE TE RT POS A TTS 














Received from Loans 
Source Amount of fale Taxes Total Total Outstanding at 
of Revenue. Impost. and Fesccuae Gxpaativar the Close of 
other Sources, ‘ * | the respective 
including Loans. : Accounts. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

BRAGOS Cctvcoddeneanons 17,405,711 | 7,287,150 | 24,692,861 | 24,324,350 | 38,249,508 
Tollsand dues....| 3,859,974 1,842,034 5,202,008 | 5,802,393 | 22,968,283 
DI OG 25 si qeon soca 314,290 500 314,790 321,287| 2,240,000 

















Grand total...) 21,579,975 | 8,629,684 | 30,209,659 | 29,948,080 | 63,454,791 





SRE ETRE SE SESE BRN ATER EAT OE RESET ST EIN A ZS  SS CSSE EAEAG7A S ANS 


“In addition to the large outstanding debt as shown above, the unliquidated 
loans of the City of London in 1869 amounted to 4,580,350/.; this raises the 
aggregate indebtedness of the local authorities to 68,038,241/.” 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
MARRIAGES—QvARTER ENDED DECEMBER, 1872. 


BIRTHS anp DEATHS—QvartTER ENDED: Marcu, 1873. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriaacss, Birtus, and Dratus, returned in the 
Years 1873-67, and in the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1873-67 :—Numbers. 





Years cm. 73 79, 71, 70 169 68 ‘67 

Marriages No.| — | 200,837| 190,112] 181,655 | 176,970] 176,962| 179,154 
Births ccc. - — | 824,646] 797,428] 792,787| 773,381 | 786,858 768,349 
Deaths .... ,, — | 492,065 | 514,879] 515,329| 494,828 | 480,622| 471,073 


QuARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1873-67. 
(I.) Marriaces :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 73, 79, 71, 70, 69, 68, 67. 


OT, a a a a a | 
March........ No. — 40,557 | 36,305 | 86,455 | 37,752 | 36,696 | 36,441 
PUNE o..0005 9 — 50,197 | 48,831 | 46,720 | 48,202 | 45,364 | 45,589 
September _,, —_ 49,806 | 46,536 | 43,900 | 43,978 | 43,509 | 44,086 
December _,, — 60,277 | 58,440 | 54,580 | 52,038 | 51,393 | 53,038 














(II.) Brrrus :—DNumbers. 





Qrs. ended 73, 72, a7 "70, 69, 68. 67, 
last day of |—————|———_— | —_——__——_—|—————_-—————_|—_——_ 
March........ No.| 216,367 | 208,737 | 209,523 | 206,366 | 203,775 | 198,584 | 194,763 
Tune .....0 5 — | 208,711 | 201,165 | 203,615 |188,618 | 202,839 | 199,660 
September ,, — | 201,105 | 193,271 | 192,521 |190,394 | 192,588 | 190,782 
December _,, — | 206,093 | 193,469 | 190,285 | 190,594 | 192,852 | 183,144. 








(III.) Dearus :—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 73, "72, 71, "70, 69, 68, 67, 

SDA NOR as ae aco a a ae aa ir cairns Darr 
March........ No. | 182,626 | 134,992 | 138,393 | 143,773 | 133,096 | 119,676 | 134,008 
A i sis eee 3 — |120,914 | 120,793 | 121,128 | 118,947 | 110,010 | 112,355 
September ,, — |118,786 | 121,332 | 124,297 |114,644 | 130,482 | 108,513 
December _,, — |117,373 | 184,361 | 126,131 | 128,141 | 120,454 | 116,197 
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Annual Rates of Marriaces, Birtus, and Dzarus, per 1,000 PERSONS 


Lrvine in the Years 1873-67, and the QuARTERS of those Years. 











Calendar YHarRs, 1873-67 :—General Ratios. 
eee .-b5) fr Ae Oe EE ee Ee eee eee 













































































rT Meee sa | ee 7, 1. °70. 69, 68. | ‘67. 
Estmtd. PopIn. 
of England 
in sae aie 2353565 — | 23,068, | 22,783, | 22,501, | 22,223, | 21,949, |21,678, 
in middle of 
each Year.... 
ek ies = legos: [17-48] 16701) TEE 15-9, | 161. | 16% 
DUE NS Sichsscronsehag: —— a5;°3 35°7 | 35°0 35°2 34°8 35°8 | 35°4 
Deabhere.ccwikc: — 22°6 21°3 22°6 22°9 22°3 21°9 21°7 
Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1873-67. 
(I.) Persons MarrieD :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrs. ended | 73. are as i | 0 | ee. | 6B. =) GT: 
last day of Eee eae See & 
WESPEN fc Siciccaen — 138 141. | 12°9 -) i132 13:5 | 13°5.4 137 
EROS ict Srivapte et — 19°r 17 17°2 16°7 15°6 16°6. | 36°9 
September ........ — 16°s | NAL io AGS 15°5 15°7 | 415°S>) a6 
December ........ — r9°9 4 \20-F-d> 20°4 YW 1022 | 18°6- |~18°6_ | 8956 
(II.) Brrrus :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qre. ended | 78. |iagteg | et 0, 78 | ae Det, 
last Gay Of {3 4 pee 10S Di ua 
MEAPOR. .bovcithcc ss 37°6 39°O 36:3 37°38 37°3 37°3 36°4 | 86°6 
DRG odode sere: — 26° 36°3 35°5 36°4 34-1 37°2 37°1 
September ........ ooo 34°2 34°6 33°7 340 34°1 34°9 | 35°0 
December ........ ~~ a4°2 85'4 | 33°7 33°6 34-1 35°0 | 33°6 
(III.) Dearus:—Ratio per 1,000. 
M 
Ore. ended. | PUB: Peg ro da TE Wogths. | corOs 0 260, 1 ses. oul ae, 
last day of joo by _ ys a 
Marchs.+3.22%0 2 23°0 25°28 23°5 24°7 26°0 24° 4: 219 25°2 
AS PNED oe iets ee —~ 21°S 1 - 23°04 21e3 «|- 246 1 Qke5 | -20°2 “| 2e:9 
September ......... — 21°4. | 20-4 | 21-1 92-0. 1 20'S | 237) 19:9 
December ......... — a2" 20°2 23°4: 22°3 aao 21°38.) 21°3 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consois, Provisions, PaAupERISM, and TEMPE- 
RATURE in each of the Nine QuartERS ended March, 1873. 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 








































Aver i Aveeno Pauperism. 
Average | Average Price ye Prices of 
é 0 : otatoes ‘ 
quarers| PH Jornene| wheat | Re Metrpoiten | There” | Quarters Average of | Menn 
+a Gankao) of per (by the Carcase), Regents) relieved on the Fem: 
ending | vonsols England eats with the Mean Prices. es ire last day of each week. | pera- 
Motiey) Dis- } England Waterside. 10,0 eres 
ee Be Beef. Mutton, Gee In-door. | Out-door. 
1871 £ S. 1d: Oa. a. a.-a $8. ° 
Mar.31) 923} | 2°7 | 53 7 | 5—72 | 54—72 | 75—100 | 160,968 | 879,574 | 40°2 
68 63 872 
June30| 933 | 2°5 | 59 9 | 54—72 | 53—83 | 51—76 | 140,357 | 806,186 | 51°5 
63 7 633 
Sept.30; 932 | 2°2 | 57 9] 53-—8 | 53—9 60—77 | 132,067 | 769,764 | 61°3 
64 73 683 
Dee. 31} 98 4°2 | 56 3] 5—72 | 53—8% | 75—104 | 141,027 | 759,666 | 41°8 
2 6 89% 
1872 
Mar.31| 924 | 3°0 | 55 4] 5—74 | 53—83 | 80—120 | 149,599 | 776,793 | 43°6 
6% ies 100 
June30} 923 | 4'o | 56 8 | 54—74 | 6—8Z | 124—150] 134,412 | 724,463 | 52°8 
68 78 137 
Sept.30; 924] 3:5 | 58 11] 54—8 | 64—94 |105—133] 126,377 | 681,987 | 61°1 
63 7% 11g 
Dec. 31} 922 | 5s°9 | 57 3] 54—8 6—8} | 153—187] 138,648 | 675,598 | 45°3 
6 4 170 
1873 
Mar.31; 923 | 3°9 | 55 10] 53—8 | 64—9 [179—235] 150,392 | 708,357 | 39°4 
62 4% 207 


C.—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 
of the Population in the Eleven Divisions of England. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 












































Divisions. Ten Years,|| Year 1872. Quarters ending 1873. 

1861-70. 1872. March.| June. | Sept. Dec. March. 

England and Wales ..............-.00 2a he 21°3 | 23°5 | 21°0 | 20°4 | 20°2 || 23°0 
PIO ON «es 2s Sees fo kas Ae 24°3 21:b | 240") 20°F | 21-4) -19°6 |) 22°7 
11. South-Eastern counties . Eo"! 17-3) 1S*2 ) 27-0e) 16-9 + 16°21 -18°S 
m1. South Midland _,, 20°2 18°9 } 20°8 | 18:4 | 18°3 | 18°0 || 20°8 
Iv. Eastern counties ................ 20°1 LS:Go 28-17 7-8.) 17°35.) 18-1 ie 20:9 
v. South-Western counties ..... 19°9 US:6y 28-4) 19h: ISL.) VTS. 2s 
vi. West Midland a8 21°83 21:1 | 22°9 | 21-1 | 19°6'| 20°8 ||. 23°6 
vit. North Midland _,, 20°8 || 21:0 | 21-9 | 21°3| 21-4 | 19-3 || 22-9 
vit. North-Western ,, 26°3 24°6 | 26°6 | 23°8 | 24°0 | 23°8 || 26°9 
Bx OPRBHING: £22 cnfncazcsjcciersecnonehs 24°0 23°9 | 25°5 | 23°7 | 23°9 | 22°5 || 23°8 
x. Northern counties ............ 22°97 DAO oe oa | Zao | 229 | 2223 oes 
xt. Monmouthshire and Wales} 21°6 20°9 | 28°9 | 21°9 | 18°0 | 19°9 || 23:8 





Note.—The rates of mortality in this table have been calculated on populations based upon the recently 
enumerated numbers, and will not therefore correspond with those published in previous returns. 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—ANNUAL Rate of Morrauity per 
1,000 ¢x Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 
Years 1873-71. 



































Population Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
Area Enumerated. Giaricrs in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute oy ; 
Acres. ‘ Mean 
187d: 1873. 63.79. 1872. | 1871. 
In 180 Districts,and Jaane 24°4 | 27°3 | 25°4 | 26°7 
59 Sub- districts, June ....) — 23°4 | 22:6] 22°9 
comprising the 3,183,969 | 12,892,982 Sept...) — | 241 | 28:0 | 24°0 
Chief Towns ........ Dec, ...| —. | 24°8 | 22°01 26-4 
Year ....) — 24°9 | 23°3 | 25°0 
Year ....). — i9°4 | 48°6 | 19% 
In the remaining Dis- Mareh | 21°) 22°6 4: 30°9y), 22-0 | 
of England and Wales, June...) — | x9°7 | 18-9 | 19-1 
negli: a 5 ‘ 
corner iaiieg chiefly 34,135,256 | 9,819,284 Sept...) — 17°97.) LO) Ts 
Coad Ronin, Dee...5) == | 18°97) 1777 [196 


Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three months April, 
May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the yeur, 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been 
made in these calculations, also for the difference between 365 and 365°25 days, and 366 and 365'25 days in leap year. 





E.—Special Town Table:—Porputation; Brrtus, Dearas; Mean TEMPERATURE and — 
RainFAuL in the First Quarter of 1873, in Twenty-OnEe Large Towns. 











, 54 ‘ Annual Rate Mean Rainfall 
oe Me a to 1,000 Living during | Temperature in 
; the Middle | 13-Weeks | 13 Weeks Nahe m Inches in 
Cities, &c. of anifesso| ending ending 29th March. | 13 Weeks | 13 Weeks 
the Year | 29th Mar.,| 29th Mar, sored eee 
167s. a 1873. | Births. | Deaths. 1873.. | 1873. 





Total of 21 towns in U.K.| 7,507,575 | 73,910 | 47,950 39°5 2gtG 39°0 6°78 

















IbOndON = 454k wise 3,356,073 | 82,094 | 18,970 38°4 a3 °9 39°6 5°93 

Portamoeltlinncninnanmuntwes 118,280 1,067 a2 36°2 18'I 39°4 — 

INOL WIG | .cccic tert 81,677 TAG R32 35°2 26°1 37°9 B98 

HRV URUO Le tegtercatoreraerahe 189,648 1,845 1,167 39°0 24°97 39°8 “= 

W olverhampton.........:..0..: 70,084 762 453 43°6 25°9 38°6 GG 

Bi WANS BAM | “ns ccoogeonienoy 355,540 | 3,748 2.200 42°3 24°9 39°0 8°90 

| Tec) ey Ree eee 102,694 | 1,065 643 41°6 252% 38°7 5°66 

Notting hater x... igmosvs.q0de: 89,557 795 494 35°6 22.0 38°7 6°25 

MET VOW TOON cs sdb up spasunt genres 505,274 | 5,042 354.58 40°1 iy es 39°8 525 

Manchester's... iv. caaaiyessjo0de 3540087 | SAY 3,009 42°6 34°1 — = 

Bali OC | a ciesk wey Shand Beacte ets 130,468 1,489 1,011 45°8 ace 39°1 a1 

Oldham Beir cithy th Begonias. dee 85,141 910 653 42°9 30°8 mae 6°60 

Bradtordh sik. eee poe 156,609 1,653 1,016 42°44, 26°O 39°5 6°97 

Beeds ~.. Rui te en eee 272,619 2,905 1,834 42°8 29°0 39-2 6°46 

Shefiield 4; G8)..4.. Ae wee 254,352 | 2,767 L613 43°7 25°65 38°6 6°78 a 

FEUD] | ce. Recteles tho eer teeanacnes 26,926 || ded 813 44,°2 25°5 38°2 _— } 

Sunderland db vussseuden 102,460 || 1,260 678 49°4 26°6 = — 3 

Newcastle-on-Tyne _........ 133,246 1,413 977 42°6 29°4 38'3 — e 

Hidin bir gia neat sears eis 208,543 | 1,768 262 34°0 De) — — ; 

Cilasaow ....c-.decnnenen 498,462 | 5,101 45023 41°1 32°4 37°8 11°64 

Dublinimcccnaeaees 314,666 | 2,841 2,602 29°9 eee 40°4 | —- . 

SSS 
ap 
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— F.—Divisional Table:—Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 31st 
December, 1872-70 ; and Birrus and Duatus in Quarters ended 31st 
March, 1873-71. 





1 2 3 4 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. ARrEa* POPULATION, 31st December. 
in LST 


England and Wales. 
(England and Wales:) Statute Acres.| (per sons.) 1872. 1871. 1870. 





No. No. No. No. 
Eneup. & WALES.... Totals} 37,319,221 | 22,712,266] 60,277 | 58,498 | 54,576 


a 


Y; -MGUCON hee Ao doctnoce 75,362 | 3,264,260 | 9,184 9,226 8,387 
11. South-Hastern ........ 3,994,431 | 2,167,726 | 4,866 4,798 4,663 
111. South Midland........ 3,201,325 | 1,442,654 3,616 3,408 2,993 
EV, astern ican. Bicsnseasees 3,201,441 | -t,218,728.1 35227 3,246 |. 3,081 
v. South-Western........ 4,981,170 | 1,880,777 | 3,762 | 3,864 | 3,710 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,945,460 | 2,720,669 | 7,392 7,367 6,912 
vir. North Midland........ 3,535:445 | 1,406,935 | 3,897 3,752 3,306 

vii1. North-Western........ 1,998,914 | 3,389,044 9,324 8,980 8,282 
£x,” Yorkshire: aauciccch:. 3,702,384 | 2,895,569 | 7,042 6,705 6,279 
K. Northern. 1.01.00... 3,547,947 | 1,414,284] 4,115 3,707 3,573 


XI. Monmthsh.&Wales| 5,125,342 | 1,421,670 | 3,852 3,445 3,440 





7 8 9 10 i 12 13 


BiRtTHs in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. dist March. 38lst March. 


England and Wales. Zs elle Gaal aaa 
Ceselang tad, Wales.) 1873. | 1872. | 1871. | 1878. | 1872. | 1871. 








No. No. No. No. No. 
Ena@up. & WALES....Totals| 216,367 | 208,737 | 209,787 134,992 | 138,603 


 —$—— SS | ee 








PMMA OR as sirsesrseiotgouss 32,094 | 80,650 | 30,728 19,801 | 21,889 
11. South-Eastern ........ 18,376 | 18,179 | 18,244. 10,608 | 11,313 
111. South Midland........ 13,129. -| 12,3886 | 12,817 7,592 | 8,303 
BY BSCE y.,csdscuchoopooests 10,435 | 10,206 | 10,590 6,457 | 6,417 
v. South-Western........ r6,111 | 15,600 |} 15,467 10,073 | 10,720 
vi. West Midland ........ 26,838 | 26,041 | 26,176 15,759 | 16,195 
vir. North Midland........ 12,965) 12726 | 12,730 7,763 | 8,022 
vir. North-Western........ 25,029 | BajOth | Bo, 221 22,920 | 24,638 
Eee WM orles have’ ici sities: 23,822 | 22,464 | 22,876 15,563 | 14,357 





Ks Northern ..cesce...2: 15,747 | 14,009 | 14,204 9,891 | 8,434 


xi. Monmthsh. & Wales| 12,833 | 12,604 | 12,734 8,565 | 8,315 





* These are revised figures, and will be found to differ somewhat from epee 
hitherto published. 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended March, 1873. 


[Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., &e.] 










Temperature of . Weight 
res * of Vapour 
Air Evaporation. Dew Point Air— Penni Cubie Foot 
: P ; ~”* t Daily Range. One: of Air. 
1873. Water 
Months. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. or tie Diff. Diff. 
from | frem from from from from from 
Aver- | Aver- Aver- ,, | Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames] Mean. age of Mean. age of 
102 32 82 32 32 32 32 
Years. | Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 


























° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° In. In. Gr. Gr. 
Jan. ...) 42°1 | +5°8 | +4°1 | 40°4 | 43°7] 88°2 | 43°54 8°38} —1°6] 42°5 | °231 | +°0380 | 2°7 | +0°4 


Feb. ...| 34°38 | ~4°3 | ~—5°0 | 32°8 | —4°8] 30°3 | -—4°7} 8°4 | —3°0] 36°4 | +169 | —037 | 2°0 | —0°4 
Mar. ...| 41°9 | +0°9 | +0°4 | 40°2 | +1°0] 38°2 | +2°O] 16°] | +1°5] 42:1 | -231 | +°016 | 2°6 | +0°1 
































Mean ...| 39°4 | +0°8 | —0°2 | 37°8 0°07 35°6 | +0°3] 11*1 | —1°0] 40°3 | 210 | +:003 | 2°4 0°0 











Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. Daily 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. Hori- | Number of Nights 
1873. rs zontal f St was | Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from from | ment Be- Read-| Read- 
Aver- : Aver- Aver- Aver- At or | tween ing | in 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amant. age of of the below} 30° Ar ol at a3 
32 32 32 58 | Alr. | 30°. | and Night.| Night. 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°. 
| In. | In. | Gr.| Gr. | In. | In. | Miles. o | 0 
Jan. ...) 87 | — 1 9$29°576)—-173] 546 | — 8f 2°5 | +0°6] 413 10 17 4 7 18°5 | 43°9 
Feb. ...| 80 QO $29°901) +:104) 561 | + 87 1°9 | 4+0°3] 281 20 8 O | 19°5 | 40°0 
Mar. ...| 87 | + 5 |29°623|—°126] 547 | — 34 1°3 |—O°4] 295 23 8 O | 18:2 | 39°5 


Sum | Sum Mean Sum | Sum | Sum Lowest! Highst 
Mean ...| 86 + 1 429°700| —°065} 551} =~ 14 5°7 | 40°2 330 53 383 4 7 18°2 | 43°9 


Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 
that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





The mean temperature of January was 42° 1, being 5°8 above the average 
of the preceding 102 years, and higher than in any year back to 1866 and then 
again to 1853, the temperature in those years being respectively 42°6 and 42° 4. 


The mean temperature of February was 343, being 4°3 lower than the 
average of the preceding 102 years, and lower than in any previous year back to 
1855, when 29°-4 was recorded. 


The mean temperature of March was 41°9, being 0°9 higher than the 
average of the preceding 102 years, lower than in 1872 and 1871, but higher than 
in 1870 and 1869. 3 


The mean high day temperatures were respectively 3°°8 and 1°°6 higher than 
their averages in January and March, but 6°°3 lower in February. 


The mean low night temperatures were higher than their respective averages in 
January and March by 4°°6 and 0°1, but lower in February by 3°38. 


Therefore the days and nights were warm in January and March, but cold in 
February. 


1873. ] 


Meteorological Table :—Hngland. 


wy) 


H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 31st March, 1873. 








1 Q 
Mean 
NAMES eecrns 
OF reduced 
STATIONS. Bie 
the Sea. 
in. 
Guernsey... 29-617 
Osborne’ tcccckiae 29 °651 
Barnstaple ............ 29 ‘631 
Royal Observatory| 29 ‘666 
EROYStOM: f..s.¢2ed.00000 29 °692 
INOEWICD cic esccc us. 29 °657 
Llandudno ............ 29 -630 
Derby ares ..c33keles 29 °642 
Stonyhurst ............ 29 -675 
MOG 3, ch, 29 ‘650 
North Shields........ 29 678 
10 11 
NAMES 
OF Mean 
STATIONS. estimated 
Strength. 
CHUTES Y a.-85.cc. 20.0: 1°5 
Osborne” ki. edcc kins 0:2 
Barnstaple ............ — 
Royal Observatory; 0°6 
BROVETOM 9.152 on cxdhs — 
INGE WHE. Siscsisoves cones — 
ja 16 15 (5.010 i rr 0°7 
MOE, secckconvsnococeoos — 
Stonyhurst ............ — 
ieeGas.. Aiccdcstc cad 1°4, 
North Shields........ 1°8 





3 4, 


Highest] Lowest 
Reading| Reading 
of the | of the 








Thermo-] Thermo- 
meter. | meter. 
57°0 | 31°5 
63°3 | 26°4 
67°0 | 28°5 
64°6 | 25°0 
68 °2 | 21°9 
58:0 | 21°5 
68°7 | 25°6 
61°0 | 22-0 
60°7 | 12°3 
62°0 | 15:0 
54°6 | 17 °7 

12 13 
WIND. 


N. 





on) orwna Iw oN 


QO 0 























5 6 7 8 9 
Mean Mean | M 
Range {Monthly! Daily ri cae | Mean 
of Tem-} Range | Range OO Miata 
merature 8 
perature} of of } I of Tas 
inthe | Tem- | Tem- af cue 3 ae 

Quarter.jperature.|perature. Air. | midity. 

| ° ° ° fo) 

' 95-5 | 21:5 | 8:0 | 42-9] 91 
36°9 | 27-0 | 10°1 | 40°7 | 90 
38°b. 1 27-7 9°7 | 42°7 85 
39°6 | 30°1 | 11°1 | 39°5 | 86 
46 °3 | 32°3 | 12°8 | 38°9 87 
36°5 | 29°2) | 10°7 | 38-2 93 
43:1] 29°7 | 10°1 | 41°8 80 
39°01 81°0 | 10°3 | 38°8 88 
48 °4 | 32°8 9°8 | 38°6 86 
47-0 | 33°3 | 12°2 | 39°0 81 
36°9 | 26°7 8°3 | 38°6 86 

14 15 16 17 18 

Means RaIn. 
Number 
of Days Amount 





on which 
it fell. Collected. 





in. 
57 13 80 
49 9°49 
49 11°49 
41 5°71 
49 6°45 
42, 5 °83 
45 9°13 
39 4°87 
69 10°39 
51 5°53 
61 4°79 
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No. II.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER 


ENDED 3lst Marcu, 1878. 


L.—Serial Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their 
Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, also the Number 
during each Quarter of the Years 1873-69 inclusive. 








1873. 1872. 1871. 






Per 


Per Per 
Number. Gent, Number. Gent. 


Number. Conk, 
















lst Quarter— 
























































































































Births «coc 30,210 | 3°52 [29,506 | 3°47 | 28,902 | 3°43 128,674 | 3°44 
Deaths... 21,443 | 2°50 [21,245 | 2°50 [19,756 | 2°34 | 22,184 | 2°66 
Marriages..} 6,618 | 0°77 | 5,820 | 0°68 | 5,415 | 0°64 | 5,631 
Mean Tem- Se °, °, 
perature 38°°1 40°°7 oo ‘E 
2nd Quarter— 
BIreNS. os iaaes — — |30,726 | 3°61 | 30,583 | 3°63 130,645 | 3°67 [29,472 | 3°56 
A Deaths — — |19,045 | 2°24 [18,715 | 2°22 [17,984 | 2°15 $19,449 | 2°35 
Marriages .. — — 6,398 | 0°75 | 5,946 | o-7o | 5,754 | 0°69 Ff 5,596 | 0°67 
Mean Tem- - Bs a a 
perature We 49°°2 48°°7 51°°0 48° *4: 
3rd Quarter— 
 “Birthscawnc oe — ]29,181 | 3°43 ]28,689 | 3°40 | 28,272 | 3°39 | 27,646 | 3°33 
Deaths........ Se — 16,692 | 1°96 [16,835 | 2°00 |16,555:| 2°03 | 16,532 | 2°00 
Marriages...) — — | 5,891.| 0°69 | 5,424 5,301 | 0°63 | 4,870 | 0°59 
Mean Tem- a is a 
perature “_ 56°°3 57°°1 56°°4 
4th Quarter— ; 
Births «.....3. =e a 27,953 | 3°32 [27,882 |.3°26 127,848 | 3°37 
Deaths........ wae gs 19,338 | 2°29 [17,844 | 2°08 119,877-| 2°34 
Marriages..) — = 7,181 | 0°85 | 7,102 | 0°85 | 6,326 | 0°76 
Mean Tem- pee 41°°3 39°°6 40°°9 
perature 
Year— 
Population.| 3,430,923 353995226 3367,922 33365707 35305,885 











115,423 | 3°46 7113,395 | 3°41 
74,067 | 2°22 [70.789 jr2°29 
23,788 | o°71 | 22,083] 0°66 


118,873 | 3°49 
V5,744 |. 2°23 
25,580 | 0°75 


116,127 | 3:45 
74,644 | 2°22 
23,966 | 0°71 











Marriages... 
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Il.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land and in the Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 
31st March, 1873, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number 
of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 
















































































: Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
Registration a ea a See 
Gzoups Estimated Ratio. Ratio. 
of Districts, inde to Middle of } Number. a One in | Number. =e One in 
1871. 1873. Cent. | every Cent. | every 
SOOTLAND . ..vecsccows 3,360,018 | 3,430,923 130,210 | 3°52 28 {| 2,801 9°3 | 10°8 
Principal towns ....| 1,068,556 | 1,114,907 | 10,633 | 3°81 26 973 g'1 | 10°9 
Large 9» «| 337,469] 352,736) 3,567 | 4°04 | 25 264 4a | 13°5 
Small ye Be ci2.87o| 7860s te 7,165"). 2364-| 27 620 8°6 | 11°5 
Mainland rural ....| 1,049,114 | 1,046,283 | 8,003 | 3:06 | 338 895) 1172 8°9 
Insular ,,....}. 132,004] 130,966 842 | 2°57 | 39 49 BS fA72 
Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
Registration . 
S2Oeh= Estimated Ratio. Ratio. 
of Districts. poe to Middle of # Number. Per Guein Number. Ree ne mi 
4 1871. 1872. Cent. every Cent. every 
SCOTLAND | «..ccsctvers 3,360,018 | 3,430,923 | 21,443 | 2°50 | 40 | 6,618 | o°77 | 129 
Principal towns ....| 1,068,556 | 1,114,907] 8,090 | 2°90 | 34 | 2,655 | o'95 | 105 
Large eel So0,400 | 352,796) -2Zol0 | 278% 1 So 730. N-O286> 1 MG 
Small yd R728 704 786j0g%4 A810.) 2°46 41 1,520.-| o'77 | 129 
Mainland rural ....| 1,049,114 | 1,046,283] 5,356 | 2°05 | 49 [1,485 | o-55 | 182 
Insular 5 vet  182,004:! 130,966 G/7.\. F071 48 268) 0°79. |. 127 





II1.—Bastardy Table:—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in 
the Dwisions and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 31st 
March, 1873. 








Per Per Per — Per 
Divisions. “Tilese : Counties. “Tec. Counties. ee as Counties. “ites f 
timate. timate. timate. timate. 
SCOTLAND ........ 
an Shetland _.... 0°8 HORTA ean 10°7 Lanark........ 8°5 
OrRNOy.ck.ck 400 BE CFU Gy cr.0n.c0s- g't | Linlithgow .| 9°4 
North-Western} 7°7 | Caithness ...1 11°5 | Fife .......... 4°8 | Edinburgh .| 7°8 
; ~ ,. |outherland... 6°9 4s Kinrogs......... 21°7 | Haddington} 9°3 
ie Nee 14"3 Ross and .g | Clackman- ., | Berwick . ors 
East Midland..| 974 Cromarty 3 TDM Bx 4008- 47 | Peebles... 10°4 
. 774 buiveriecs ....) 11°o | Stirkne. ........ 8°o | Selkirk........ 8°1 
ee INE. 0.09605 10°8 | Dumbarton..| 6°3 | Roxburgh ..| 12°4 
South-Western| 81 | Hlgin ............ 20% BARI VULY — yiac.. 8'o | Dumfries ....| 13°8 
Baril asco LEO) AES 2 snrpaidee-r 4°3 | Kirkeud- 


eee Aberdeen... 13°6 | Rentrew....... 6°6 | bright .. ae 
Southern ........ TS Ae UA YACANCMENG 1 La 7 EBV Pn tarsesscvses: 4°9 | Wigtown ....| 19°6 
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IV.—Divisional Table: —MarriacGEs, Brrrus, and Drarus Registered in 
the Quarter ended 31st March, 1873. 








i 2 3 4 5 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
(Scotland) in ial Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
Statute Acres. (Persons 
No. No. No. No. 
SOOTLEND cjevcsseoses Totals| 19,639,377 |~3.360,018 |< 6,618 30,210~) 293443 
t) Nerther eee 25261,622 127,191 191 697 622 
11. North-Western... 4,739,876 166,351 285 L460} 903 
111. North-Eastern ........ 24295594 393,199 515 3,187 1,949 
Iv. Hast Midland ........ 25799,492 559,676 | 1,035 4,584 3,316 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 251,088 462 2,090 1,837 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 | 1,888,218. | 2,894 |. 12,795 9,034 
vir. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 | 475,523 950 4,189 2,888 
vir. Southern ............0 2,069,696 203,772 286 1,567 1,194 





Cd 





No. IIL—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of MARRIAGES, in the Quarter ended 31st December, 1872; and 
Brrrus and Dratus, in the Quarter ended 31st March, 1873. 





(000’s omitted]. 





Per Per Per 
: 1,000 of ; 1,000 of 1,000 of 
CouNTRIES. Area Marriages. Births. Deaths. . 
in Popu- Popu- Popu- 
Statute : . ae 
Acres. lation. lation. rey 
No. Ratio. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. 


Oleg nnn f [37312 60,277 | 27 |216,367 | os |192,626 | 58 


WB1OG: sccessckenes 
SOUS acids snscapee> 19,639, 


PE VOROTAG. Piaiiahicndin atin: 29,323» 


7,471 | 2:2 | 80,210] 90 | 21,443 | 6-4 
5,858 | 11 | 38,823 | 7-2 | 80;798 | «9 


_—_— | S| | | | | 


GREAT ea ae 77,281, | 31,475, | 73,606 | 2°3 |285,400 | 9:0 | 184,867 | 5-9 





AND IRELAND 


Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of births and marriages are under those of England 
and Scotland.—Ep. S. J. 

2-1 er eR SS SSE SSS i SC SE SESS SVS SETS SEES ASSS* 
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Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 
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rade of United Kingdom, 1872-71-70.— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Kx- 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 





Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 
Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 


[000’s omitted.] 





I.—FOREIGN COUNTRIES: 
orthern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, | 
Norway, Denmark &Iceland,& Heligoland J 
entral Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, 
the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium 
estern Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) 

outhern Europe; viz., Italy, ene 
Empire, Greece, Ionian Islands,and Malta 
evant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 


eee e een eeeeeeeee 


orthern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algeria and Morocco 


POP m eee nsssreseeseeseeeeee 


BSECTO GPICA .<.ccssedesdeccsoccnsdacgone oheeer ee 


Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands....................008 
ndian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- } 
pines; other Islands if 
outh Sea Islands 
hina, including Hong Kong 
nited States of America 
exico and Central America 
oreign West Indies and Hayti............cc 


outh America (Northern) ,NewGranada, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador 


astern Africa; with African Ports mf 
: 


Secor eer eee rererereee 


Oooo eee eaereneorererees 


eee eae a renee cree arasereeoes 


” (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
Chili, and Patagonia .... 
” (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Buenos Ayres ......... 


hale Fisheries; Grulnd., Davis’ Straits, 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & FalklandIslands 


Total—Foreign Countries 


eee mee eoenes 


II.—BritisH POSSESSIONS : 
ritish India, Ceylon, and Singapore 
ustral. Cols.—N. So. W., Vict., and Queensld. 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 

and N. Zealand 
3ritish North America 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 
ape and Natal 
rt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 
auritius 
hannel Islands 


bP, 9) 


Pee e eae erereeeee 


eee meee rer ee eeersreresseeeessresees 
PAO m eee eee eee e reser eeb esse esses srerres ones 


POR RReee ee eee eH eee T EHH EEE HEE OHEOEEETEHET HH EEHH OEE EEGS 


POORER RHEE EET OHTA ETT E HEE ET eb ee eeeee 


Total—British Possessions............ 






General Total 





PTR Ome eee eee e ee eee eeeaeseeseerneerasesees 








Whole Years. 


1870. 
Imports Exports 
rom to 
£ £ 

32,3025 | 2a Oa2, 
40,964, | 36,071, 
47,535,| 17,266, 
6,347,)) 839245 
21,799,| 16,400, 
553) 424, 
157595 947, 
80, 191, 
1,798,| 1,724, 
100, 50, 
16,602, | PL 166, 
49,805, | 28,335, 
1,353; 1,271, 
5579951 « d,902, 
15 12% lew 28a, 
8,841,| 4,453, 
8,618,| 8,516, 
215, G 





238,997,|153,072, 





31,056, 
105219, 


3,857; 


8,513, 
6,045, 
2,875, 
405, 
872, 
4575 


64,299, 





22,548, 
7,247, 


2,655, 


6,801, 
3,522, 
1,867, 
686, 
483, 
760, 


46,569, 


i | 
-————u—“cqc\ 


303,294,|199,641, 


1872. 

Imports Eaports 

from to 

£ £ 
36,974, | 12,089, 
45,494, | 54,000, 
56,206, | 24,788, 
752575 9,887, 
2259273, 122050708, 
7,165; 420, 
2501 1c 1,090, 
LAE, 255, 
2,298; | EVA, 

116, — 
14,613, | 11,491, 
54,665, | 40,738, 
TROT, Lisi, 
6,025, 4,682, 
1,380; 3,761, 
2O,701; 6,010, 
12,7699| 13,221, 
Ts4, 18, 
276,357, |200,423, 
40,697, | 21,934, 
10,381, | 10,063, 
5,628, 4,062, 
9,086, | 10,234, 
6,629, 3,490, 
2,720, 1 Sf OL, 
492, 786, 
Lees 561, 
62) GOT; 
78,813, | 55,538, 
355,170, |200,961, 


1871. 

Imports Exports 

from to 

£ £ 
33,664, | 10,479, 
46,827, | 47,762, 
42,404, | 24,354, 
8,063, 9,314, 
245393, | 13,454, 
1,009, 365, 
1,942, 1,029, 
196, 142, 
2,028, 1,332, 
76, 23, 
12,062, | 10,986, 
60,066, | 34,229, 
1,453, 1,359, 
3953 I, 4,075, 
1,364, 3,006, 
8,160, 4,210, 
9,838, | 9,824, 
147, 12, 
254,223, 170,900; 
36,877, | 20,866, 
9,002, Hy) alge. 
5,515, | 2,916, 
9,258, 8,296, 
Toles 3,161, 
2,876, 2,198, 
F295 698, 
836, 508, 
567, 808, 
72,812, | 46,564, 
222,519, 


339,035, 


* 7.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—First Two Months (January— February), 
1873-72-'71-'70-69. — Computed Real Value (Hu-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 





(First Two Months.) 


[000’s omitted. 


ForEIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 


Raw Matts.—Textile, Ke. 


is Various. 


Agrelti. 


99 


Troprcat, &c., PRODUCE. 


OOO OO Ooo eer eee oeeereeeonee 


Cotton Wool .... 
Wool (Sheep’s).. 
SU Bia caestiscnseie 


Settee ewe rererereees 
Cees eeeeee 


Peer erereeonre 


Peer eeeeerones 
Semen eeeneenane 
Pete een eneenneee 


Tallow 


eee ee rey 


Guano 
Seeds 


OO eee eeeeeeeeeee 


Coen erreeones 


POOH EOE een eene 


eee eee eee ee! 


Tobacco 
Rice 


Wines 


Coen eee erereeene 


eee eee eee 


Grain and Meal. 
Provisions 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 


ToTaAL ENUMERATED IMPORTS .... 
Add for UNENUMERATED IMPORTS (say) 


Toran IMPORTS 


DONO CC OOR EOE HEED ETO O EO HO OOS 


















































1873. 1872. 1871. 1870. 1869. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
11,297, | 13,273; 1-48;987, |: 8,032, | B7e2: 
35731, | 93,507, |} 2,807; )  1,465-) * L667, 
2e2AG 2,359, | 2,269, 2,818, | 2,296, 

590, 615, 226, 502, | 408, 
6,246, 1,021, 686, 382, . 364, 
637, 1,135, 774, 348, 377, 
24,719, | 21,910, | 19,649, | 13,542, | 11,814, 
878, 998; 530, 234, 252, 
612, 676, 789, 364, 446, 
1,245; 1,929, 1,345, 429, 423, 
364, 520, 618, 221, 222, 
744, 489, 338, 190, 184, 
3,843, 4,612, 3,620, 1,438, 1,527; 
174, 158, 651, 253, 41, 
ETS, 1,948, 1,389, 229, 451, 
1,349, | 2,106, | 2,040; 482, 492; 
2,174, | 2,749, 3,063, 2,229, | 2,480, 
689 553, 482, 138 283, 
2,094, 3,347, 2,171, 1,859, 1,525, 
404, 411, 456, 128, 141, 
460, 300, 174, 44, 224, 
422, 475, 961, 281, 305, 
1,128, 1,147, 900, 661, 745, 
440, 497, 641, 4138, 35% 
7,814, 9479, 8,848, 557535 6,004, 
8,349, | 6,661, | 4,540, 4,700, | 6,122, 
3,010, 3,257, | 2,495, 1,607, | 1,689, 
11,359, | 9,918, | 7,035, | 6307, | 7,761, 
933, | 6,167, | 4,129, | 1,668, | 2,044, 
50,017, | 54,192, | 45,321, | 29,190, | 29,642, » 
5;000,.| 4,500, | 5,665, | 75297) | 75410, 
55,017; 58,692, 50,986, 36,487, 3750545 


* “ Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, “not made up.” 
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Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 
EXPORTS.— (United Kingdom.)— First Three Months (/anuary— March), 
1873-72-71-'70-69. — Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles 


of British and Irisn Produce and Manufactures Exported from United 
Kingdom. 





' (First Three Months.) [000’s omitted.] 1873 1872 1871 1870 1869. 
BriTisH Pronuck, &c., EXPORTED. , ; : ° 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Manrrs.—TZextile. Cotton Manufactures..| 10,382, | 15,382, | 13,066, | 13,458, | 12,339, 
eer Va oo, 2,696, | 4,069, | 3,165, | 3,585, | 3,382, 
Woollen Manufactures} 8,196, | 8,828, | 5,757, | 5,693, | 5,406, 
gen SBME Ie SS 1226, | 1870, \- 16204 4 E886, fe 857; 
Silk Manufactures........ B10, 637, 517, 605, 287, 
SE AS CVT eRe cis 442, 265, 320, 56, AT, 
Linen Manufactures....| 2,127, | 2,219, | 1,689, | 1,855; | 1,810, 
SRT EN BLD Tera tarenonns 520, 558, 504, 622, 601, 
26,099, | 33,328, | 26,222, | 27,190, | 255229, 
ms Seed. APParel vicsigecciussssgeasre» 466, 694, 622, 419, 685, 
Haberdy. and Mllnry. E637) 1,589, 1,340, 1,146, 1,093, 
25403), 2,20 2 1,962, 1,565, L57e, 
Metatrs, &e. ........ Blardware ailc.csossgsssees 1,167, | 1,046, 715, > £028, | 90s, 
Mla camer y «j.ssc.ats:cusnoess 2,661, | “E571, 849, | 1,050, 887, 
ROM Th Auiynl eee eorex 8,376; 6,251, 4,298, | 4,240, 3,596, 
Copper and Brass........ 941, 669, 568, 855, 676, 
Head and Tin disco. 262, 418, 290, 986, | 1,078, 
Coals and Culm ........ maT, | 1,644, | 1,106, ) 1,147, | 1,058, 
15,548, | 11,599, 7,827; 9,301, 8,193, 
Ceramic Manufcts. Karthenwareand Glass| — 819, 640, 489, 507, 623, 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale...........03 674, 648, 522, DL. 532, 
ged Products. Butier” 3....4ciicslisess as 74, 62, 57, 66, 
CMCC RO) 4. sida etl ccs 20, 20, 32, 27, 21, 
Oumdlosins gam anvecs mee 49, 60, Al, 27, 34, 
SEY Sait eens ANA ON 152, 80, 105, 61, 81, 
SPltitores24 Gatien 59, 51, 51, 4A, Ail, 
n/m emer Rn este — 467, 305, 295, 308, 
1,006, 1,400, 1,118, 1,086, 1,089, 
Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 133, 165, 134, 134, 144, 
Wen O: ox. hogaeechetecinss — — 417, 45, 
Leather Manufactures Laas 930, | 1,126, 612, 605, 
SOMDE uq-dcie meat tadens 59; "2, 46, 53, 50, 
Plate and Watches ... Tu 40, 36, 101, 106, 
MH AIOUGE Yon radar soaneseaucs E52; 126, 96, jag 95, 
612, 153335 1,438, 1,064, 1,045, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles _........ 12,089, | 3,599, | “AyBBOn he 2 as ol) 2.8805 
Unenumeratied Articles............cc-ssecsccorrsooees 3,800, 2,0: 3, 2526 Sys BeISO, | 2,2 00, 
TOPATs Pe XPORTS ss cvvavvecnvvsnscss 6253-765 | 57,175) | 46,431, 45,6780 Az, 0os, 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Three Months 
ended March, 1873-72-71. 





Countries from 
whence Entered and 
to 
which Cleared. 








FoREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Northern ports . 


Russia Southern 


99 
Sweden 
Norway 
Denmark 
Germany 
Holland 
Belgium 
France 
Spain 
Portugal 
A es eee nee, eee eee ree 
Austrian territories 
Greece 
Turkey (including Walla- 
chia and Moldavia) .... 
Lgypt 
United States of America... 
Mexico, Foreign West 
Indies, and cena 


Cee emer mene enter eeeeeeeeeeeee 


eee eee eee ee es 


POO mmm m meee eee ee renee ereeeenes 


eee eee ee eee 


ec eee ee ee eee eee 


SOOO ee eee emer eee erereeeeereeeee 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


Pee emer eee eee eeeeeeeeeeseeeee 


eet e eee eneee 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ry 


eee e rete rere rer eeseresesseseeeeeees 


PRR eee eee eee eee eee eeeee ee eeeneee 


eee ere eee eee eee eee eee eee ees 


POOR eee ee eee memes eres eeeeeeennes 


oe 


Total, Foreign Countries | 3,319,248 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 
North American Colonies .... 
East Indies, including 

Ceylon, Singapore, and 

Mauritius 
Australia and New Zealand 
West Indies 
Charme! islands, .c.:4.¢.00c0s000 
Other possessions 


eee eee eee eee eee ey 


Cette teem ew eenee 


Total, British Possessions 


ToTaL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
AND BritisH POSSESSIONS. 


2 Kadsese 


Three months 
ended March 


tee eeeee 














Total British and Foreign. 








1873. 
Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. 

24,135 19,703 
132,7382| 44,345 
107,107 739529 
213,995 42,323 
46,780 81,834 
311,880| 361,842 
194,628! 226,538 
222,650} 243,343 
459,531| 612,386 
206,568} 157,562 
74,300 SF 
62,303} 178,294 
4,918 31,399 
13,739 16,338 
68,857] 75,393 
139,639 | 147,592 
733,075 | 524,248 
38,973 | 120,822 
48,570 81,892 
56,595 49,100 
19,487 59,961 
30,995 9,552 
1O7 (92 | F38,205 
3,366,402, 
40,752 67,023 
198,607 | 237,587 
44,237 | 100,735 
19,954: 46,091 
51,059 375317 
54,679 | 202,181 
409,288 | 690,934 
3,728,536 | 4,057,336 




















1872. 
Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. : 
33,885 £2,277 
219,632} £9,473 
87,923 62,902 
193,744: 36,079 
41,996 91,203 
273,096} 380,244 
190,802] 221,299 
198,538 | 186,141 
402,806 | 683,022 
175,083] 164,677 
64,676 60,462, 
55,418 | 200,405 
12,579 57,002 
30,146] ° 15,475 
64,523 92,335 
153,333 | 111,631 
597,073 | 550,152 
43,808] 120,529 
66,217 2,818 
32,604 51,266 
21,403 48,561 
4.4550 20,640 
126,739 | 147,039 
3,130,574 | 3,465,632 
30,275] 111,825 
243,843 | 301,424 
55,548 Taek 
20,774 573447 
53,423 42.615 
53,367 | 222,169 
457,230) 813,061 


3,587,804 | 4,278,683 









































1871. 

Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. E 
17,084 15077 

175,951 66,851 
32,472 24,692 
85,245 225250 
20,127} 49,230 

164,448 | 361,356 

124,430| 154,344 

152,759 | 184,843 

246,884} 595,123 

158,590 126,048 
78,826 | 45,949 
57,228 166,822 
21,964 35,533 
15,461 14,509 
65,974 97,017 

102,355 118,029 

685,053 573,982 
21,422 109,711 
49,970 90,856 
64,144: 35,310 
12,675 30,127 
41,046 23,339 
88,348 118,978 

2,482,456 | 3,060,636 
51,795 945329 

169,426} 259,180 
52,075 59,229 
30,428 553773 
51,546 39,467 
41,272| 162,130 

396,542 670,108 

2,878,998 | 3,730,744 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anv SPECIE.—Importep anpD 
Exportep.— (United Kingdom.)— Computed Real Value for the 
Three Months (Janwary—-March), 1878-72-71. 


[000’s omitted.] 

















1873. 1872. 1871. 
(First Three Months.) 
Gold. Silver. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from:— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Aweteitia | Seed. 1,818, Ay ECE 67, Fy | 2249, 4, 
So. Amca. and W. 234, 644, 216, 579, 332, 744, 


5 Fab c= an Ne 


United States and| | 1,435, 1,482, LOW > “66, 


82, 
| Snes eee oe 791, 1,022, 


—— ee ——_—$$$$$———_— 
—————— | 


3,482, | 2,130, | 2,090, 1,282, 43,372, -b 2,570; 


BrameOut ioc n.ccssnesueede 108, 535) Lt, 194, 8, 6, 
Germany, Holl. & 9, 6, 30, | 1,724, 446, 126, 
2 30) el Sa eet ’ : 
Prtgl., Spain, and 2 9 
Gbbrlt cesses : 19> ee Dp i ae 
— : Tey and 40, 29, 52, Dy 
BV Ot heter:.nci: 
0) A Os eee 1g 85, — — 1,190, 
West Coast of Africa 15, _ 18, 32, — 
All other Countries.... 19, 70; 18, 172, 948, 
Totals Imported.... | 3,694, | 2,847, | 2,274, 4,098, | 4,869, 
ame | oo ff ere ee cE 
Exported to :— 
Bivagiee 78S sosiect orth 363, 567, 120, 98, 52, 
eae Holl, 1) | 9,084,~}-— -Gg4y"t-— 922, 1,999, | 1,608, 
Prtgl., Spain, and x 
CROPIGES 02>. cA tele pat ges vee a = 
4,990, | 1,320, | 1,891, 302, | 2,189, | i742, 
Ind. and China (vid no 4 600 i 354, , 
d ) d d 76; 
Egypt) sakteciiet ts e 59% 39334) 
Danish West Indies = — —_— —_ _— — 
United States............ Oras = rose WR Se ona — i, 
South Africa ...c0.... 136, EA 744, 54; 45, — 
BESUrIIUS J.:....05.-008 — —_ — — — -— 
BBMRBRL ose sitsce ve as sini Se 25, — 27, — 54, — 
All other Countries.... 534, 1° 632, } 1,896, [ - 564, 59, 168, 





Totals Exported....| 6,457, | 2,565, | 4,848, | 4,252, | 2,651, | 2,087, 


Excess of Imports... — 284, — = 
am Exports.... | 2,763, — 2,574, 1,011, 
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Periodical Returns.—Jan., Feb., March, 1873. 


[ June, 


REVENUE.—(Unirep Kinepom.)—31st Marcu, 1873-72-71-70. 


Net Produce in Quarters and Yrars ended 31st Marcu, 1873-72-71-70. 


[000’s omitted.] 





QUARTERS, 
ended 3lst March. 


Customs. \...d diced... 


TECISO 5.4.5 Maersk 


Po eoPeeeeeeeoeeeooes 


Seem enenerenoeee 


Post Office ..54.5...4.: 


Telegraph Service .... 
Property Tax ........... 


Crown Lands ............ 


Miscellaneous............ 


YEARS, 
ended 31st March. 


Peon eee rereeereoere 


Pewee eee eee eneareeerine 


Telegraph Service .. 
Property Tax ........0.. 


Crown Lands ............ 


Miscellaneous............ 


1873. 


£ 
52299, 


7,914, 
2,615, 
1,881, 
i, 240; 


280, 


19,229, 


45934, 


24,163, 
10, 


651, 


2459245 


1873. 


£ 
21,033, 
255785, 
959475 
25337) 
4,820, 


1,008, 


64,937, 


79500, 


72437, 
375) 
3,796, 


76,608, 


1872. 


£ 
5,017, 


7,458, 
2,540, 
1,903, 
1,280, 

170, 


18,363, 


7,070, 


25,433, 


110, 
461, 


26,004, 


1872. 


£ 
20,326, 


23,326, 
9,772, 
2,330, 
4,680, 

755, 


61,189, 


9,084, 


70,273, 


375, 
4,060, 


74,708, 














1873. Corresponding Quarters. 
1871. 1870. 
£ £ 
4,927, | 4,941, 
7,365, | ~7,014, 
2,412, | 2,425, 
1914, "257, 
1,290; | “1,176; 
100, 100, 
18,005, | 17,807, 
4,674, 5,784, 
22,679, | 23,591, 
120, 114, 
706, | 1,124, 
23,505, | 24,829, 


Net Decr. £1,08), 


1873. 


Corresponding Years. 





Less. More. 1871. 1870. 
£ £ £ £ 
— 707, 420,191, | 21,629, 
— 24459, | 22,788, | 21,763, 
— 175; 9,007, 9,248, 
a 4, 2,725, | 4,500, 
5, 140, 4,770, 4,670, 
—— 260, 500, 100, 
ts 3,748, | 59,981, | 61,810, 
1,584, _- 6,350, | 10,044, 
1,584, | 3,748, | 66,331, | 71,854, 
— _ 385, 375, 
263, — @,229, | 3,205, 
1,847, | 3,748, | 69,945, | 75,434, 


Net Inor, £1,901, 
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REVENUE.—Unitep Kina@pom.—QUARTER ENDED 3lst Maron, 1873 :— 


An Account showing the RuvenuE and other Receipts in the QUARTER 
ended 31st March, 1873; the IssuEs out of the same, and the Charges 
on the Consolidated Fund at that Date, and the Surplus or Deficiency 
of the Balance in the Hachequer on the 31st of March, 1873, in respect 
of such Charges. 


Received :— 

Income received, as shown in Account I .......... sisrepoceseneestersuueaseiee 24,024,064 
Amount raised on Account of Fortifications, per Act 32 and 33 ae 250.000 
We Bn 0 eee erie a hc ccuvslesseciiansssiceias ses Gensia Ne ces ts suactocisecianougeivsienss Rec onesedapnea ot , 
Ditto, Military Barracks, per Act 35 and 36 Vict., cap. 68 ...ccceseoeeecs Be 58,000 
Amount received in Repayment of Advances for Public Works, &. ... 691,041 

+ LOT GTCCH MC ELOS PIU LE. Rugs yo tealsesmnsiussietis spnuscnsesteaes 48,872 


Total SPOHHHH OHO HHO TOS HHH OHO SHH OHH EHO OHO OOD £25,971,997 





Paid -— 
£ 
Net deficiency of the balance in the Exchequer to meet the ach 2.359.690 
on the 31st of December, 1872, as per last account ........... oitcceniete ie ia: 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services .......0000 geoaerensnes 10,716,004 
a advanced for Greenwich Hospital wiu..c.,-scocsenessssssevecevextneeens 48,872 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund on the 31st of March, 1873, viz.:— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt .........s.cccccccoseces LO 008,721 
Terminable Annuities .......csccscesees see eapesceiseanene 1,501,477 
Principal of Exchequer Bills ............ Bae seiecaeteeni 21,000 
Interest of RE Bue. cosas vanite vee tacaccovans ese 23,301 
be Cm Go aki wl een ERE On CALE EARTSTOLCUCCOOOGE CREP CO eenen 101,496 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund .........ece00 579,533 
Advances for Public Works, Gs _.dcevasdeisesscassenes 882,532 
SS SMAI EEN ne wa lonis es once o sieaitnisicocShem sales WMeevddesiecredo2e00 
——-_— 9,272,030 
Surplus balance in the Exchequer on the 31st of March, 1873, beyond 
the amount of the charge on the Consolidated Fund on that date, 
Payable in June quarter, 1875) ......ceccowesnagseeeeteser see BA SONG aS Seevesce MOO O401 





Total EMEA cok RRC Te Pee 25,971,997 


eed 





* Charge on 31st of March, 1873 (a8 above) ......ecccccrsessseesseees £9,272,030 
Paid out of growing produce in March Quarter, 1873............ 854,726 


Portion of the Charge payable in June Quarter, 1873 ........... - 8,417,304 


To meet which there was in the Exchequer on the 31st of 
March, 1873 Sass ous A aa iheke seh celina cles 11,992,705 


Surplus balance as above :— 
Great Britain POOH HEH HHE HOT HFH HOH SEH HHH OHH SETOOH OHH DEE BHD £2,330,582 


Ireland PREF OO HHT HH REH HOH HOH TORT HHH HTH OHOC THO THR OHR OHH FOR BOR DOE 1,244,819 
aoe, 81875. 40d 
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BRITISH CORN.—G@azette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
First Quarter of 1873. 


(This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Commercial Department, Board of Trade. | 





Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 
Weeks ended on Saturday. 





















































Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
1873. reer a: ds a ts 
MANUAL Gl shseesretgrentent 55 11 a 4 Sle 
yy ERR on 55 610 | 39 11 5 allel 
gf RRS acres eRe 55. 9 40 5 22, § 
So Betis tier eee be 9 40 8 | 22 1 
Average for January veces i alia OS | mS 
Februaity? (9) 5.204. eg. 56 «8 40 3 22°. > 
+5 Ge inseA iedgtock oG° = 2 40 2 sa 
5 Lb" Beare 56 8 40 6 22 8 
Be hee seco vaccaaeirigs S56 jut 40 6 os af 
Average for February wiser eo 6 40. i, 22 
RESHMA D CGE. So tezenaissetees 56 2 40 5 22 8 
»» ~ BB Awied. RAR Li aatied 55 5 40 4 22 «4 
ee (: ore ere 55 4 39 9 23 «8 
5, Be Necian Rien spiteeeee 55 8 39 11 23 «6 
yy BO -eerggnintesmninds 55 4 39° = 24 = 
Average for March vce sila a5 "3 | ae ag 
Average for the quarter _........ cA. EO £0 4 za, © 
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BANK OF. ENGLAND.—WEEKLY RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the First Quarter (Jan.—WMarch) of 1878. 











[0,000’s omitted] 








1 9 3 4 5 6 7 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. Notes in Minimum Rates 
DATES. ee aoe of of Discount 
Notes Government Other Doh SU ees at 
Issued. (Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. nora eat 16.) Bank of England. 
£ £ £ & £ 
Mins. 1873. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mis. 1872. Per cnt. 
38,37 Jane >. E....b>,/1OL 3,98 23,37 285665 bil Dec, : § 
38,41 3 Si. 11,01 3,98 23,41 26,02: 1873. 
38,60 > LD 11,01 3,98 23,60 26,54 15 Jan. 4i 
38,87 53 22 11,01 3,98 23,87 25,15 Bes a. 4 
39,03 a pee 11,01 3,98 24,03 24,85 29 G5 oF 
39,43 Feb. 5.. 11,01 3,98 24,43 25,29 
39,10 ce. Se 11,01 3,98 24,10 24,88 
39,30 a) 298s LEOL 3,98 24,30 24,83 
89,30 ee oO £102 3,98 24,30 24,53 
38,98 Mar. 5 11,01 3,98 23,98 25525 
38,77 < ee BLOF 3,98 23,77 24,75 
38,80 ce. ¢ bese EBOL 3,98 23,80 24,62 
37,87 soko 11,01 3,98 22,87 25,09 26 Mar. 4 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
& 9 10 iy 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. ar Dares Securities. Reserve. ae 
Goldana] tes 
Capital.| Rest. Public. | Private. (Wdnsdys.) Govern- Other. || Notes. Silver and 
ment. Coin. {Assets 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. 18/3. Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 
14,55 | 3,27 || 11,03 | 21,48 1) 13,27 22500) 12,81 564 | 50,70 
14,55| 3,41 6577 | 19566 8} 13,27) 1 8,42 12,39 64 | 44,73 
14,55 | 3,45 || °7,23.| 20,31 1S) 13,2714 8,98 12,06 566 | 45,99 
14,55] 3,46 8,28 | 18,57 221 13,27 | 1 7539 13,72 582 [45,22 
14,551 3,47 110,31 | 17,61 29] 18,27] 17,81 || 14,18] ,94 146,21 
14:55. 3,50 ||.11,97. | 17,47 13,28 | 19,32 14,14 92 | 47,68 
14,55| 3,52 || 13,07 | 19,59 £3328) 22,73 || 14227 .89°> [51,15 
14,55] 3,61 || 13,67 | 18,94 13,38 | 22,20 || 14,47 397 151,04 
14,55 | 3,52 || 14,64 LF 13,38 | 21,96 14,77| ,91 |51,04 
145557. 8,70) ia Bat SG 13,39 | 23,90 13,73 | 1,05 52,09 
14,55 3,71 || ,91 | 18,21 13,36 | 24,39 14,02 | 1,00 152,79 
14,55] 3,76 || 16,33 | 18,68 13,36 | 25,15 14,18 1,03 [53,74 
14,55 81 | 86,72 18,75 18,36 | 27,10 || 12,68] 1,00 | 54,17 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation en 
Eneianpn and WaAtES on Saturday in each Week during the First QUARTER (January 
_—March) of 1873; and in ScoTLanD and IRELAND, at the Three Dates, as under. 


[0,000’s omitted.] 








ENGLAND AND WALES. ScoTLaAND. IRELAND. 
London: Private | Joint 4 . 
: Stock | ToTaL. £5 TOTAL. 5 OTAL 
DaTEs. |, nel k Banke: Banks. Weeks d Under and Under 
in each Week ‘ : si an a “e 
plies (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed 4 <P ied 5. | (Fixed 
Sabenaty ended Issues, | Issues, | Issues, pEeed upwards. - Issues, Jupwards. i Issues, 
Wednesday.* | 3,93). | 2,74). 6,67). 2,75). 6,35). 
1873. £ £ £ £ 1873. £ £ £ £ £& £ 


Jan. 4| 130,06 2,68 | 2,385] §,06 
» SPS rigtod 218 247 4| 5,22 
5 IS) Siaso4 2,76 | 2,46 | 5,22 
» Zo "17288 2,74 )°2,41)| 5x54 dan. 26) 1,77 41°3,54 7" 651 fF Bl TP SA6 | 7,27 


Feb. 1) 103,83 Zib 2,398 xO 
3 8| 149,24 2,66 |~2,39 | 5,05 
5 151 . 163,69 2,62 1°2,38'| 5,00 
3) BE. 6143520 2,56 } 2,87: 4,931 Feb. 22) 1,73 173,464 S219 fF S87 |) °Se7| F248 


Mar. 1] 100,20 2,54 | 2,387 | 4,91 e 

a Si POL77 2,57 | 2,40 | 4,97 

5, tO 96,33 2,56 | 2,40 | 4,96 ; 
p= 28 Fir 2,56 | 2,41 | 4,97 | Mar. 22| 1,71 | 8,45 | 5,16 4° 3,89 | 3:27) 7,16 
» 29 96,75 2,62 | 2,46 | 5,08 


* The Wednesdays preceding the Saturdays. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg and 
Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Sydney, on Lonvon. 




















1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
arias awe Standard 
London London Now we Hong Sitear 
Dates. os on ea8 India | Calcutta K Sydney. | in bars in 
Paris. Hamburg. ork. eniee rik ea ong. i Andon 
3 m.d. 3 m.d. 6 m. d. 6m. d. 30 d.s. pr. oz. 
18738. d. d. per ent. d. 
Jan. Aira 25°90 20°48 2332 534 _ 592 | 
$9 —~— Sees sf 20°50 » Pe oo ae 3 
Fey, Tae 25°87% | 20°51 23.5, 2a =. 5918 
3 oa NS 20°55 53 — ae 
Mar. 1....... 25°773 | 20°62 23.8, | 58% = 5912 
ok ABE AA 25°85 20°53 te . pe a 
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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


SEPTEMBER, 1873. 


Report of the Councit for the Frnanctat YEAR ended 81st December, 
1872, and for the Susstonan YEAR ended with June, 1873, 
presented at the Turrty-Ninth ANNIVERSARY Mertine of the 
Stratistican Socrety, held at the Society’s Rooms, 12, St. James’s 
Square, on 80th June, 1873; with the Procrenpines of that 
Meeting. 


Dr. Wittiam Farr, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


Durinc the time which has elapsed since the Council had the 
pleasure of meeting the Fellows of the Society at their thirty-eighth 
anniversary, successful efforts have been made to increase the 
Fellowship of the Society. 

Karly in the present year a circular was addressed to each 
Fellow, of which the subjoined is a copy :— 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
12, St. JameEs’s Square, S.W., 
Sir. ce 30th January, 1878. 
We are directed by the President and Council of the Statistical Society to 
bring the following circumstances to your notice, and to solicit your active co-opera- 
tion in placing the Society upon a more extensive basis whence its usefulness and 
influence may be increased. 


I. The Society is constituted of Fellows and of Honorary and Corresponding 
Members, forming together a body which, at the present time, numbers 
upwards of five hundred and twenty Members. The “ Fellows,” who 
amount to four hundred and sixty, are, for the most part, resident in the 
Metropolis, or other parts of the United Kingdom. The principal States 
of Europe and America are represented by the “Foreign Honorary 
« Members ;”” British India and the Crown Colonies by the “Corre- 
** sponding Members.” ‘The organisation of the Society has from its 
inception been purposely cosmopolitan. 


II. The Society possesses a Library and Reading Room; its ordinary 
meetings are held monthly from November to June; it publishes a 
Quarterly Journal, in which the Papers read before the Fellows are 
printed im extenso. 

III. Occasionally the Society has originated and statistically conducted 
inquiries upon special subjects of economic or social interest. The most 
recent work of the kind relates to the complicated question of Local 
Taxation in England. The instructive Essays (Tayler Prize Essays) by 
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Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave and Mr. Scott on that topic will be found in 
the Society’s Journal for 1871. 


IV. It is thought that the present is a favourable moment for reconsidering 
the scientific work of the Society, so far as it depends upon the frequency 
and scope of its ordinary Meetings ; and the extent and character of its 
Library and published Transactions, 


Vv. At the recent International Statistical Congress in St. Petersburg, a 
permanent commission was appointed to watch over the progress of 
Statistical research ; so that the results of the deliberations which take 
place at those gatherings may, in their international aspects, be as far 
as possible utilised during the interval of consecutive meetings. - To that 
important work the President and Council believe the Fellows and Mem- 
bers of this Society can afford material aid. 


VI. That the Society may, with any hope of success, be able to extend its sphere 
of useful activity, and accomplish the various ends we have indicated, will 
necessitate a considerable increase of Fellowship and Revenue. 


VII. The proposal for combining the resources of several of the learned Associa- 
tions of London to obtain house accommodation under one roof and which, 
as you are aware, originated with the Statistical Society, is, at length, 
on the point of realisation. The Council anticipate that the time is not 
distant when a Central Building, sufficiently extensive and convenient 
for all the wants of the scientific bodies confederated for the purpose of a 
joint domicile, will be opened. The essential requisites of a structure 
with that design have been steadily kept in view by the-promoters of the 
scheme. A Theatre in common for Lectures and ordinary Meetings ; 
Galleries for the exposition of Scientific objects ; ample wall space for 
Libraries, and separate Offices and Committee Rooms for the various 
Societies, are among the principal features of this needful undertaking. 


VIIL. Though several learned Societies in the Metropolis charge a higher subscrip- 
tion than the Statistical Society, they require, in addition, the payment 
of an Entrance Fee. In this Society the Annual Subscription is 22. 2s., 
but no entrance fee is at present exacted. The Fellows, moreover, have 
the privilege of compounding, when joining the Society, or at any other 
time, for all future subscriptions upon the payment of Twenty Guineas. 

IX. The most eligible candidates will be found among those who take an 
interest in public, local, or international affairs, or who desire by other 
means to advance studies most directly useful to mankind. By the 
zealous personal aid and influence of the Members of the Society, the 
President, and Council trust that large accessions may be made to the 
present list of its Fellows. 


To promote this practical object, two Nomination Papers are enclosed for your 
immediate use. 
We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servants, 

FREDERICK PURDY, 

JAcoB Watey, M.A., 

FrreDERIO J. Movat, M.D., 

_ Honorary Secretaries. 


Subsequently a similar letter, generally setting forth the objects, 
past proceedings, and future capabilities of our body, was addressed 
to those Peers, Members of Parliament, and other gentlemen likely 
to be interested in Statistical research, whose names were not to be 
found on the register of the Society. 

It has resulted, chiefly from these communications, as the 
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Council believe, that the unusually large number of seventy-two 
Fellows have been admitted during the half-year just ended. 

The extent of the Fellowship is compared in the following table 
with the numbers respectively at the close of 1872, 1871, 1870, and 
1869 :— 





Particulars. 1872. 1871. 1870. 1869. 
Number of Fellows on 31st December....| 454 431 403 400 
Life Members included in above ..........5 He “63 62 62 
Members lost during the year by death ty YW 99 34 


OR ARDEA Walle x occcesctesdocts@oectntvcsents 


New Members elected ..........:...c:ccsseveeeee 40 45 25 37 


But on adding the Fellows who have been elected since the 
close of 1872, and making allowance for losses occasioned by deaths 
and resignations, your Council find that the total number which at 
the present moment form Ene Fellowship of the Society is jive 
hundred and eleven. 

The financial condition of the Society has improved with the 
extension of its Fellowship. The principal features in the accounts 
of the last three years are shown hereunder :— 


Particulars, 1872. 1871. 1870. 

pee ee 
Balance at beginning Of “year \......ccsiccsuseenetscotateveess 290 214, 200 
Heceipts irom, all sources scsi scsctdeian, debestonteesldeot: i Gis 880 852 
Casa balance at end Of ESP a iidccds divorces tsarasnarscesee- 41t 290 214: 
Surplus of assets over fables Mee ae te ce) scree Do | 2,061 1,954 


Besides the Opening Address by the President at the first 
ordinary meeting of the Session, the undernamed Fellows have read 
papers upon the respective subjects named in the account of the 
proceedings of the Society which is subsequently set out, viz.:— 


Mr. Samuel Brown. 
,, Hrnest Seyd. 
De We A. Guy. 
Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave. 
Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
Frank P. Fellows. 
,, EH. H. Janson. 
» G. Warde Norman. 


re) 


99 
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The ordinary proceedings of the Society are detailed in the 
following list :— 


Session 1872-78. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th November. 
Dr. Farr, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The following Fellows were elected, viz.:— 


His Grace the Duke of Bedford. 


Joseph Spriggs. Egerton Hubbard. 
J. Wilson Carillon. James Aldridge. 


The President read his “‘ Opening Address,”’ and 
Mr. Samuel Brown read a ‘‘ Report on the International Statis- 
** tical Congress of 1872.” 
Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th December. 
JAMES Hnywoop, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows, viz.:— 


Robert Michell. Thomas EK. Gibb. 

R. G. Haliburton. Octavius V. Morgan. 
John P. Knight. W. F. A. Archibald. 
George Humphreys. Joseph Rabino. 


Frederick W. Brind. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“On the Bank of England Statistics.” By Mr. Ernest Seyd. 


Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st January. 
Dr. Farr, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows, viz.:— 


Jobn Bellows. Richard C. Fisher. 
Robert Lawson. George Bate. 
H. Reader Lack. 
The following Papers were read :— 
“On John Howard as Statist.” By Dr. Guy, F.R.S., and 
““On the Relative Supplies of Town and Country Families to 
“the Population of Future Generations.” By Francis Galton, 
E.R.S. 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th February. 
Dr. Farr, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows, viz.:— 


Richard Seyd. Edward McDermott. 
Lewis Emanuel. Sir Edward Watkin. 
Arthur G. Browning. Robert G, Underdown. 
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The following Paper was read :— 
“On Bill Circulation, with some Banking Statistics.” By 


Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave. 


Biddulph Martin, M.A. 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th March. 
Dr. Farr, F.R-S., President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows, viz.:— 


Stewart Hewlings. Edward T. Gorely. 
William H. Millar. Jeffery Whitbread. 

Alfred Venables. The Rev. Canon Cromwell. 
Whitbread Tomson. Alfred H. Baynes. 

Henry Fisher. Henry Martin. 

Dr. Edward Smith. Duncan J. Kay. 

James H. Webster. John Green Elsey. 
William P. Bain. D. Lancaster. - 


The following Paper was read :— 
“* Qn the Purchase of Railways by the State.’ By Mr. R. 


— 


The discussion on Mr. Martin’s paper was continued at the 


Adjourned Meetings, held on the 25th March and the Ist April. 


Siath Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th April. 
Dr. Farr, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows, viz.:— 


John James Gutch. Samuel Kemp. 
Captain H. W. L. Hime, R.A. W. L. Snudden. 


Jacob A. Franklin. 


The following Paper was read :— 
‘*¢ On a National Domesday Book.” By Mr. Frank P. Fellows. 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th May. 
Dr. Farr, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows, viz.:— 
Right Hon. the Harl of Airlie, K.T. 


Colonel Hogg, M.P. George Dixon, M.P. 

L. McEwen. William Pickstone. 

Thomas Brassey, M.P. P. A. Taylor, M.P. 

Charles Waring. Rev. G. R. Badenoch. 

W. B. Beaumont, M.P. T. M. Weguelin, M.P. 

H. M. Hyndman. Captain D. Galton, C.B., F.R.S. 
Thomas Lea, M.P. Sir H. G. D. Croft, Bart., M.P. 
Thomas Briggs. William McArthur, M.P. 


J. Berger Spence. George King. 
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The following Paper was read :— 
“On the Statistics of Legislation.” By Mr. F. H. Janson, 
F.L.S., Vice-President of the Incorporated Law Society. 


Highth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th June. 
Dr. Guy, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows, viz.:— 


Right Hon. Lord Sherborne. Caeser Czarnikow. 

J. Delahunty, M.P. Henry Woods, M.P. 

Most Hon. the Marquis of Ripon. James Lawrie, F.R.G.S. 

John S. R. Phillips. Most Hon. the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
Most Hon. the Marquis of KT: 

Salisbury. Benjamin Haughton, C.K. 
William Macandrew, J.P. His Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
Hon. Henry F. Cowper, M.P. KG. 

A. MacArthur. Edward R. Divett. 

Lord George Hamilton, M.P. Alexander Brogden, M.P. 
James Bogie. George Artingstall, F.R.G.S. 
Robert William Hanbury, M.P. Samuel Morley, M.P. 


The following paper was read :— 

‘An Attempt to Answer the Question, Why it is that so much 
‘“¢ Land is Occupied and Cultivated by its Owners in France, and 
“some other Huropean Countries on the Continent, and so Little in 
“ Hngland?” By Mr. George Warde Norman. 


The large audiences which during the past Session the reading 
of papers and the discussions thereon’ have secured, is the best 
testimony to the sustained interest felt by the public, as well as 
by our Fellows in a scientific method of research applicable to 
most spheres of human knowledge. So great, indeed, was the 
interest which Mr. R. B. Martin’s paper on Railways and _ their 
Purchase by the State called forth, that it was found necessary 
to adjourn the meeting twice, to give the various speakers a suffi- 
cient opportunity of placing their opinions before the Society. 


The courtesy and hospitality with which the delegates sent by 
the various Governments to the International Statistical Congress 
which assembled in St. Petersburg last year, and the munificent 
reception given to the whole body by the Emperor, and, on his 
behalf, by the Grand Duke Constantine, have been dwelt upon by 
Mr. Samuel Brown, who has reported to the Society in considerable 
detail the transactions of the Congress of 1872. . 

A copy of the volume of our Jowrnal containing that report, 
together with an album of photographic portraits of the English 
delegates was transmitted by the President of the Society to His 
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Imperial Highness, from whom an acknowledgment in these terms 
has been received :— 





« St. Petersburg, S ee 1873. 
“* My Dear Mr. Farr, 

“Tt is with great pleasure that I received the volume of the Journal 
of the Statistical Society of London, and the album containing the photographs 
of the English delegates, among whom you occupy so eminent a position, and 
whose presence at our Congress was so highly appreciated. 

“ Pray transmit to the Statistical Society my best thanks for their kind 
attention, and assure them of my high esteem and sincere sympathy for their 
always useful, and often remarkable, labours. 

** Believe me, my dear Mr. Farr, 
** Your sincere wellwisher, 


(Signed) “ CONSTANTINE.”” 


The meeting is aware of the solicitude with which the Council 
have for some time sought, with the co-operation of several other 
learned societies, the advantages to be secured by a joint house 
accommodation. In the circular letter of the 30th January last, 
the Council informed you that a project for this purpose was then 
‘“‘on the point of realisation ;” it is, therefore, with deep regret that 
they now have to report that the scheme which then appeared so 
promising, has since, from a variety of causes, been for the present 
postponed. 


To secure some objects not provided for in the original rules, as 
well as to make certain adjustments demanded by the present cir- 
cumstances of the Society, the Council have thought it desirable to 
recommend to you certain specific changes in the existing code. A 
printed copy of the proposed alterations has been duly sent to each 
Fellow, and it is an important duty imposed on the present meeting 
to discuss the changes approved by the Council, to modify, to reject, 
or adopt any, or all of them, which the meeting may consider 
expedient. 


A ballot for Council and Officers for the ensuing Session was 
taken at the meeting, in conformity with the rules, when the 
Scrutineers declared the undernamed Fellows had been duly elected 
to the offices respectively designated :— 
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CounciLn AND OFFicers FoR 1873-74. 


PRESIDENT. i 
WILLIAM AUGUSTUS GUY, MB., E.RBS. 


TRUSTEES. 


James Heywood, M.A., F.R.S. 


| Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 


William Newmarch, F.R.S. 


COUNCIL. 


Sir James Anderson. 


Thomas Graham Balfour, M.D., 
E.R.S. 


Henry G. Bohn. 

Samuel Brown. 

Edwin Chadwick, C.B. 
Hammond Chubb, B.A. 
Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. 
Leonard Henry Courtney. 
Francis Galton, F.R.S. 
Robert Giffen. 

Archibald Hamilton. 
James Thomas Hammick. 
Frederick Hendriks. 
James Heywood, M.A., F.R.S. 
Henry Hoare. 


F. H. Janson. 

Henry Jeula. 

Francis Jourdan. 

Professor Leone Levi. 

William Golden Lumley, Q.C., LL.M. 
R. Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
Frederic John Mouat, M.D. 

R. H. Patterson. 

Frederick Purdy. 

Robert Rawlinson, C.B. 
Ernest Seyd. 

Thomas Sopwith, M.A., F.R.S. 


The Right Hon. The Earl Stanhope, 
E.R.S. 


William Tayler. 
Richard Valpy. 


TREASURER. 


James Thomas Hammick. 


HONORARY SECRETARIES. 


Frederick Purdy. 


Frederic J. Mouat, M.D. 


Robert Giffen. 


The following balance sheets were laid before the meeting :— 
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(I.)—Batance SHEET of Receipts and Payments, YEAR ended 31st DEcrMBER, 1872. 














RECEIPTS, 
gz -d...¢, 
Balance in Bank, 
31st December, > £279 2 7 
“(Sd as OS 
Balance of Petty 
(I a eaten SINIG 
Balance of Adver- 
tisement Cash nee ier 
290 4 
Dividends on Consoldccscccicsccsecses 35 - 
Subscriptions, viz.:— 
26 ATT6ate cicscsses £5412 - 
BLS 1OL S72 sscwcscss 667 16 3 
8 9 73 eoeece eco 16 16 bed 
se 739 3 
Compositions COCeCCoCoeL ELE LO DES ODO eooos 189 co 
Journal Sales .....0. £140 9 11 
Advertise- 
ments scnlocnasices ; ie 
te. 7- S 
£1,402 1 - 








PAYMENTS. 
ae 8 a. 
Rent OOO ee SOLO o OER OOOO DEEDS OEE OOOO EOO® eo 100 ae lame 
Salaries ..... ssiddesioeneeecveosesensoseeees ~~ $92 “1b >= 
Journal, Printing ...... £3138 2 9 
Me MLM EX” sesecdoas 5 5 - 
318 7 9 
INAV ETHISINE Vi sieseesteccsenesdessuss seneses 23 1 10 
Ordinary Meeting Bieaces suaveleee 24 19 6 
MMO: tercaxsccececchsarecasceeces dere ssses 5 611 
Miscellaneous Printing and oan ques 
LALIOMOEY, sccscsiccsecseseosssnctiesses 
Postage and Receipt Stamps......... 28 13 - 
Bie amd Wit 5. .saknsicecusecesesssvenss 1448 - 
IncidentalsMxpenses .wi.dhvidecescens 40 12 10 
ACM Wale DIN WEN. oi sia0 san oseesiasels «sande 25 - 6 
Purchase of £200 3 per Cent. is 
COMBOUS"(COST) \TeeNa veces ssecentne } oe 
Balance at Messrs. 
Drummond’s...... ; a mY 
Balance of Adver- 
tisement Cash ee Ee. 
410 18 8 
£1,402 1 - 





(II.)—Batance SHeer of Assets and LiaBILities on 31st DECEMBER, 1872. 


LIABILITIES. 
Es. 
December Journal, Oye es 
Printing (say) ...... 
December Journal, 5 5 


POOR LOsscccciveces'ece 


Miscellaneous (Say)...cccccssseeseseseee 40 


Balance in favour of Society ... 2,357 


di, -& “8. a. 


£2,492 10 9 


ASSETS. 2 
8. ad. 
Cash Balance  cssevteverccovteceumeseeielo 18 S 
Stock :— 
New 3 per Cent. 
Consols \ exon ta 
(£1,071 4s. 8d.) 
3 per Cent. Consols 300 = = 
(£328 lds. 4d.) 
—————— 1,821 12 1 
Property (Estimated Value) :— 
Books in Library cscs. .. £400 
Journals in Stock .....0%06 ae 200 
PUCHItULE |. iescsseroaseveses «ew 400 


700 
Arrears recoverable (Say) sr. 60 





£2,492 10 9 
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“ Auditors’ Report 1872. 


** STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
“* 12, St. JaMES’S SQUARE, LoNDON, S.W., 


“12th February, 1873. 


* The Auditors appointed to examine the Accounts of the Society herewith 


‘“* REPORT :— 


“‘ That they have carefully compared the Entries in the Books with the several 
Vouchers for the same, from 1st January to 3lst December, 1872, and find 
them correct, showing the Receipts (including a Balance of 290/. 4s. 4d. from 
1871) to have been 1,402/. 1s. -d., and the Payments 9911. 2s. 4d., leaving 
a Balance in favour of the Society of 410/. 18s. 8d. ; 


‘‘They have also had laid before them an estimate of the Assets and 
Liabilities of the Society, the former amounting to 2,492l. 108. gd., and 
the latter to 1351. 5s. —d.,—leaving a Balance in favour of the Society 
of 2,357. 58. 9d. 


‘¢ They further find that at the end of the year 1871 the number of Fellows 
on the list was 431, which number was diminished in the course of the year to 
the extent of 17 by Deaths, Resignations, and other causes; and that 40 new 
Members were elected ; leaving on the list, on 31st December, 1872, 454 Fellows 
of the Society. 


(Signed) “‘ WILLIAM TAYLER, 
« J. O. CHADWICK, Auditors.” 
‘* EBENEZER CLARKE, 
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Due notice having been given to the Fellows of the Society, the 
Rules were revised and passed by the Meeting as hereunder set 


out :— 


RULES OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 








Objects of the Society. 


1. THE Statistical Society was esta- 
blished to collect, arrange, digest, and 
‘publish facts illustrating the condition 
and prospects of society, in its material, 
social and moral relations. These facts 
are for the most part arranged in 
tabular forms, and in accordance with 
the principles of the numerical method. 

The Society not only collects new 
materials, but condenses, arranges, and 
publishes those already existing, whether 
unpublished or published in diffuse and 
expensive forms, in the English or in 
any foreign language. ‘ 

The Society likewise promotes the 
discussion of legislative and other pub- 
lic measures from the statistical point 
of view. These discussions form portions 
of the Transactions of the Society. 


Constitution of the Society. 


2. The Society consists of Fellows and 
Honorary Members, elected in the man- 
ner laid down in the following rules. 


Number of Fellows and Honorary 
Members. 


3. The number of Fellows shall be 
unlimited. Foreigners or British sub- 
jects of distinction residing abroad may 
be admitted as Honorary Members: of 
whom the number shall not be more 
than seventy at any one time. 


Proposal of Fellows. 


4, Every Candidate for admission as 
a Fellow of the Society, shall be pro- 
posed by two or more Fellows, who, 
shall certify from their personal know- 
ledge of him or of his works, that he is 
a fit person to be admitted a Fellow 
of the Statistical Society. Every such 
certificate having been read and approved 
at a Meeting of the Council, shall be 
suspended in the meeting-room of the 
Society until the following Ordinary 


Meeting, at which the vote shall be. 
taken upon it. 


Election of Fellows. 


5. In the election of Fellows, the 
votes shall be taken by ballot. No 
person shall be admitted unless at least 
sixteen Fellows vote, and unless he have 
in his favour three-fourths of the Fellows 
voting. 


Admission of Fellows. 


6. Every Fellow elect shall appear 
for his admission on or before the third 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society after 
his eleetion, or within such time as shall 
be granted by the Council. . 

The manner of admission shall be 
thus :— 

Immediately after the reading of the 
minutes, the Fellow elect, having first 
paid his subscription for the current 
year or his composition, shall sign the 
obligation contained in the Fellowship- 
book, to the effect following :— 

“ We, who have underwritten our 
‘names, do hereby undertake, each for 
*‘ himself, that we will endeavour to 
“further the good of the Statistical 
‘Society for improving Statistical 
* Knowledge, and the ends for which 
“the same has been founded; that 
“we will be present at the Meet- 
‘ings of the Society as often as con- 
“veniently we can, and that we will 
“keep and fulfil the Rules and Orders 
* of this Society: provided that when- 
*¢ soever any one of us shal] make known, 
“by writing under his hand, to the 
** President for the time being, that he 
*‘ desires to withdraw from the Society, 
“he shall be free thenceforward from 
‘¢ this obligation.” 

Whereon the President, taking him 
by the hand, shall say,—‘“ By the autho- 
“rity and in the name of the Statis- 
“tical Society I do admt you a 
“ Fellow thereof.” 
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Upon their admission Fellows shall 
have the right of attaching to their 
names the letters F.8.S. 


Admission of Honorary Members. 


7. There shall be Two Meetings in 
the year, on such days as shall be here- 
after fixed by the Council, at which 
Honorary Members may be elected. 
No Honorary Member can be recom- 
mended for election but by the Council. 
Any Member of the Council may pro- 
pose a Foreigner or British subject of 
distinction residing abroad at any Meet- 
ing of the Council, delivering at the 
same time a written statement of the 
qualifications, offices held by, and pub- 
lished works of the person proposed ; 
and ten days’ notice at least shall be 
given to every Member of the Council, 
of the day on which the Council will 
vote by ballot on the question whether 
they will recommend the person pro- 
posed. No such recommendation to the 
Scciety shall be adopted unless at least 
threc-fourths of the votes are in favour 
thereof. Notice of the recommendation 
shall be given from the chair at the 
Meeting of the Society next preceding 
that at which the vote shall be taken 
thereon. No person shall be elected an 
Honorary Member unless sixteen Fellows 
vote and three-fourths of the Fellows 
voting be in his favour. 

The Council shall have power to elect 
as Honorary Members, the President for 
the time being of the Statistical Societies 
of Dublin, Manchester, and Paris, and 
the President of any other Statistical 
Society at home or abroad. 


Payments by Fellows. 


8. Every Fellow of the Society shall 
pay a yearly subscription of Two Guineas, 
or may at any time compound for his 
future yearly payments by paying at 
once the sum of Twenty Guineas. 


Defaulters.— Withdrawal of 


Fellows. 


9. All yearly payments are due in 
advance on the Ist of January, and if 
any Fellow of the Society have not paid 
his subscription before the Ist of July, 
he shall be applied to in writing by the 
Secretaries, and if the same he not paid 
before the Ist of January of the second 
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year, a written application shall again 
be made by the Secretaries, and the 
Fellow in arrear shall cease to receive 
the Society’s publications, and shall not 
be entitled to any of the privileges of 
the Society until such arrears are paid ; 
and if the subscription be not dis- 
charged before the 1st of February of 
the second year, the name of the Fellow 
thus in arrear shall be exhibited as a 
defaulter on a card suspended in the 
meeting-rooms ; and if, at the next 
Anniversary Meeting, the amount still 
remain unpaid, the defaulter shall be 
announced to be no longer a Fellow of 
the Society, the reason for the same 
being at the same time assigned. No 
Fellow of the Society can withdraw his 
name from the Society’s books, unless 
all arrears be paid; and no resignation 
will be deemed valid unless a written 
notice thereof be communicated to the 
Secretaries. No Fellow shail be entitled 
to vote at any Meeting of the Society 
until he shall have paid his subscription 
for the current year. 


Expulsion of Fellows. 


10. If any Fellow of the Society, or 
any Honorary Member, shall so demean 
himself that it would be for the dis- 
honour of the Society that he longer 
continue to be a Fellow or Member 
thereof, the Council shall take the 
matter into consideration; and if the 
majority of the Members of the Council 
present at some Meeting (of which and 
of the matter in hand such Fellow or 
Member, and every Member of the 
Council, shall have due notice) shall 
decide by ballot to recommend that such 
Fellow or Member be expelled from the 
Society, the President shall at the next 
Ordinary Meeting announce to the 
Society the recommendation of the 
Council, and at the following Meeting 
the question shall be decided by ballot, 
and if at least three-fourths of the 
number voting are in favour of the 
expulsion, the President shall forthwith 
cancel the name in the Fellowship-book, 
and shall say,— 

‘“* By the authority and in the name 
** of the Statistical Society, I do declare 
“that A. B. (naming him) is no longer 
‘a Fellow (or Honorary Member) 
*< thereof.” 

And such Fellow or Honorary Mem- 
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ber, shall thereupon cease to be of the 
Society. 
Trustees. 


11. The property of the Society shall 
be vested in three Trustees, chosen by 
the Fellows. ‘The Trustees are eligible 
to any other offices in the Society. 


President, Council, and Officers. 


12. The Council shall, independent 
of the Honorary Vice-Presidents, con- 
sist of thirty-one Members, of whom one 
shall be the President, and four be nomi- 
nated Vice-Presidents. The Council 
shall be elected as hereafter provided. 
Any five of the Council shall be a 
quorum. From the Council shall be 
chosen a Treasurer and three Secre- 
taries, one of whom shall be a Foreign 
Secretary. Six Fellows, at least, who 
were not of the Council of the previous 
year, shall be annually elected. 


Election of President and Officers. 


13. The President shall be chosen 
yearly by the Fellows. The same person 
shall not be eligible more than two 
years in succession. 

The former Presidents who are con- 
tinuing Fellows of the Society shall be 
Honorary Vice-Presidents ; four Vice- 
Presidents shall be yearly chosen from 
the Council by the President. 

Any Honorary Vice-President may 
take part in the deliberations of the 
Council on expressing a wish to that 
effect : and when attending the Meetings 
of the Council, shall exercise all the 
rights and powers of a Member of the 
Council. 

The Treasurer and Secretaries shall 
be chosen yearly by the Fellows from 
the Council. 


Election of Council. 


14, The Council shall, previously to 
the Anniversary Meeting, nominate, by 
ballot, the Feliows whom they recom- 
mend to be the next President and 
Council of the Society. They shall also 
recommend for election a Treasurer and 
three Secretaries. Notice shall be sent 
to every Fellow whose residence is 
known to be within the limits of the 
metropolitan post, at least a fortnight 
hefore the Anniversary Meeting, of the 
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names of Fellows recommended by the 
Council. 


Extraordinary Vacancies. 


15. On any extraordinary vacancy of 
the Office of the President, or other 
Officer of the Society, or in the Council, 
the Secretaries shall summon _ the 
Council with as little delay as possible, 
and a majority of the Council, thereupon 
meeting in their usual place, shall, by 
ballot, and by a majority of those pre- 
sent, choose a new President, or other 
Officer of the Society, or Member of the 
Council, to be so until the next Anni- 
versary Meeting. 


Committees. 


16. The Council shall have power to 
appoint Committees of Fellows and 
also an Executive Committee of their 
own body. The Committees shall report 
their proceedings to the Council. No 
report shall be communicated to the 
Society which is not approved by the 
Council. 


Meetings Ordinary and Anniversary. 


17. The Ordinary Meetings of the 
Society shall be monthly, or oftener, 
during the Session, which shall be from 
the ist of November to the 1st of July, 
both inclusive, on such days and at 
such hours as the Council shall declare. 
The Anniversary Meeting shall be held 
on such day in June of each year as 
shall be appointed by the Council for 
the time being. 


Business of Ordinary Meetings. 


18. The business of the Ordinary 
Meetings shall be to admit Fellows, to 
read and hear reports, letters, and 
papers on subjects interesting to the 
Society. Nothing relating to the rules 
or management of the Society shall be 
discussed at the Ordinary Meetings, 
except that the Auditors’ Report shall 
be received at the Ordinary Meeting in 
February, and that the Minutes of the 
Anniversary Meeting, and of every 
Special General Meeting, shall be con- 
firmed at the next Ordinary Meeting 
after the day of such Anniversary or 
Special General Meeting. Strangers 
may be introduced to the Ordinary 
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Meetings, by any Fellow, with the leave 
of the President, Vice - President, or 
other Fellow presiding at the Meeting. 


Business of Anniversary Meeting. 


19. The business of the Anniversary 
Meeting shall be to elect the Officers of 
the Society, and to discuss questions on 
its rules and management. No Fellows 
or Honorary Members shall be proposed 
or admitted at the Anniversary Meeting. 
No Fellow shall moot any question on 
the rules or management of the Society 
at the Anniversary Meeting, unless after 
three weeks’ notice thereof given to the 
Council, but amendments to any motion 
may be brought forward without notice, 
so that they relate to the same subject 
of motion. The Council shall give 
fourteen days’ notice to every Fellow of 
all questions of which such notice shall 
have been given to them. 


Special General Meetings. 


20. The Council may, at any time, 
eall a Special General Meeting of the 
Society when it appears to them neces- 
sary. Any ten Fellows may require a 
Special General Meeting to be called, by 
notice in writing signed by them, deli- 
vered to one of the Secretaries at an 
Ordinary Meeting, specifying the ques- 
tions to be moved. The Council shall, 
within one week of such notice, appoint 
a day for such Special General Meeting, 
and shall give one weck’s notice of every 
Special General Meeting, and of the 
questions to be moved, to every Fellow 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, whose residence is known. No 
business shall be brought forward at any 
Special General Meeting other than that 
specified in the notice for the same. 


Auditors. 


21. At the first Ordinary Meeting 
of each year, the Fellows shall choose 
two Auditors, not of the Council, who, 
with one of the Council, chosen by the 
Council, shall audit the Treasurer’s 
accounts, and report thereon to the 
Society, which report shall be presented 
at the Ordinary Meeting in February. 
The Auditors shall be empowered to 
examine into the particulars of all 
expenditure of the funds of the Society 
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where they shall see occasion, and may 
report their opinion upon any part of it. 


Duties of the President. 


22. The President shall preside at all 
Meetings of the Society, Council, and 
Committees, which he shall attend, and 
in case of an equality of votes, shall 
have a second or casting vote. He shall 
sign all diplomas of admission of Honorary 
Members. He shall admit and expe} 
Fellows and Honorary Members, accord- 
ing to the rules of the Society. 


Duties of the Treasurer. 


23. The Treasurer shall receive all 
moneys due to, and pay all moneys due 
from, the Society, and shall keep an 
account of his receipts and payments. 
No sum exceeding Ten Pounds shall be 
paid but by order of the Council, except- 
ing always any lawful demand for rates 
or taxes. He shall invest the moneys 
of the Society in such manner as the 
Council shall from time to time direct. 


Duties of the Secretaries. 


24. The Secretaries shall, under the 
control of the Council, conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Society; they or one 
of them shall attend all Meetings of the 
Society and Council, and shall have the 
care of duly recording the Minutes 
of the Proceedings. They shall issue 
the requisite notices, and read such 
papers to the Society as the Council 
may direct. 


Powers of the Vice-Presidents. 


25. A Vice-President, whether 
Honorary or nominated, in the chair, 
shall act with the power of the Pre- 
sident, in presiding and voting at any 
Meeting of the Society or Council, and 
in admitting Fellows; but no Vice- 
President shall be empowered to sign 
diplomas of admission of Honorary Mem- 
bers, or to expel Fellows. In the 
absence of the President and Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any Fellow of the Society may 
be called upon, by the Fellows then 
present, to preside at an Ordinary Meet- 
ing. The Fellow so presiding may 
admit Fellows, but shall not be em- 
powered to act otherwise as President, 
or Vice-President. 
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Powers of the Council. 


26. The Council shall have control 
over the papers and funds of the So- 
ciety, and may, as they shall see fit, 
direct the publication of papers and 
the expenditure of the funds, so, that 
they shall not at any time contract 
engagements on the part of the Society 
beyond the amount of the balance that 
would be at that time in the Treasurer’s 
hands, if all pre-existing debts and 
liabilities had been satisfied. 


27. The Council shall be empowered 
at any time to frame Regulations not 
inconsistent with these rules, which 
shall be, and remain in force until the 
next Anniversary Meeting at which 
they shall be either affirmed or annulled ; 
but no Council shall have power to 
renew Regulations which have once 
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been disapproved at an Anniversary 
Meeting. 


28. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or 
Bonus in money shall be made by the 
Society, unto or between any of the 
Fellows or Members, except as herein- 
after provided. 


29. The Council shall publish a 
Journal of the Transactions of the 
Society, and such other Statistical Pub- 
lications, as they may determine upon, 
and may from time to time pay such 
sums to Editors and their assistants, 
whether Fellows of the Society or not, 
as may be deemed advisable. 


30. All communications to the Society 
are the property of the Society, unless 
the Council allow the right of property 
to be specially reserved by the Con- 
tributors. 


A vote of thanks to the President, Council, and Officers for their 
services during the past year, was carried unanimously. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to Dr. Farr, 


the retiring President and Chairman of the Meeting. 
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An Attempt to ANSWER the QuEstTion, Wuy it is that so Mucu 
Lanp ts OccuprepD and CuLtivatep by its Owners im FRAncz, 
and some other KuRoPEAN CouNTRIES on the CONTINENT, and so 


LirtLe in Eneatanp? By George WaARDE Norman, Hsq., E.S.S. 
[Read before the Statistical Society, 17th June, 1873.] 


Let us first look at the facts on which the question is founded. 

It has been said by Mr. J. S. Mill, who was followed by others, 
that England contained only a few over 33,000 landowners. This 
was no doubt a mistake, the fact being simply that this number 
were thus described by themselves in the census returns, while many 
more owners of land employed some other designation. 

At the same time it is certain that the number of landowners in 
England, when the inhabitants of villas near the large towns, of 
houses simply, or of houses with gardens annexed are deducted, is 
extremely small. The land in England is almost all cultivated by 
tenants who have no other property in it than the circulating 
capital embarked in implements, seed-corn, and crops, and the 
means of paying the wages of labourers. The farms are usually 
much larger than the holdings of owners or tenants across the 
channel. : 

It isa rare thing for an English cultivator to possess in pro- 
perty the land which he cultivates; it is still rarer for a man to 
purchase land with a view to derive a livelihood from its occupa- 
tion; in truth, the writer never met with an instance of this, 
although he is aware that rich farmers, like other capitalists, often 
buy land, perhaps lying contiguous to their leased farms, and occupy 
such land themselves; if at a distance they would usually let it to 
others. It is said that in former days there were many small land- 
owners in England, called Franklins and Yeomen, who cultivated and 
lived by the produce of their own land, thus representing partially 
the peasant proprietors of France, and this no doubt is true to a 
certain extent, but the separation of the ownership from the occu- 
pation is a very old fact in English history. From the final break- 
up of the feudal system, never so firmly established in this country 
as on the continent, the territory was divided into large estates, 
much more extensive indeed than those which now exist. 

The Franklins and Yeomen of England usually sold their land, 
being tempted by the price offered for it, and the ease with which 
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they could increase their incomes by adopting other forms of invest- 
ment. It is this circumstance, and this almost alone, which pre- 
vents the creation or existence of a class representing peasant pro- 
prietors in England. 

This will appear the more remarkable when it is considered that 
land in England, all things considered, is rather exceptionally 
cheap. The normal price may be taken at thirty years’ purchase, 
in a district possessing no particular advantages. When a man 
can buy under that price, he thinks that he has got a good bargain ; 
when he gives more, his friends are of opinion that his bidding has 
been too high. There is probably not a county in England where 
purchases of land may not be made at the above rate. Of course 
much higher prices are paid, in the case of land possessing an out- 
side or ulterior value, as for building, extreme beauty, or vicinity to 
a neighbouring property, to which it forms an “‘angulus ille.” The 
same thing takes place doubtless on the continent. It is probable 
that the superior agriculture of tenant farmers, with their larger 
circulating capitals, helped to distance the yeomen in the race of 
competition. 

There is another circumstance to which the reader’s attention 
is called, as helping to explain the rarity of purchases of land in 
England, for the purpose of cultivation, and that is the peace which 
has reigned within its borders, since the close of the fifteenth 
century, and the general security of property, personal as well as 
real, under the influence of equal laws honestly administered. 

The wealth of England is enormous, and much is invested in all 
sorts of mercantile undertakings at home and abroad. Then come 
the public funds and those of municipalities, and shares in railways, _ 
mines, &c. Thus, on the whole, the means of investment offered to 
an English capitalist are almost boundless, and are re-created as 
fast as they are absorbed. Besides the Englishman is an expensive 
person: he likes to live well; and the low rate of return derivable 
from a purchase of land, cheap as it may be when compared with 
what is paid beyond the channel, does not tempt him. 

A French peasant buys land at forty years’ purchase, and borrows 
a part of the money to pay for it, at probably 6 per cent. interest, 
perhaps more. Such an operation would not enter into the head of 
an Englishman. But the Frenchman means to cultivate himself; 
he does not calculate on the rentable value of his purchase, but 
merely considers if it will yield a surplus over the interest and 
taxes, when his own labour and that of his fumily have been 
expended upon it. Then until recently he never had any confidence 
in property other than land. 

It may be now pointed out that the existence of three classes 
concerned with the land, viz., owners, tenants, and Jabourers—is a 
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natural state of things. It has grown up under the influence of 
what may be considered free trade: it is analogous to the factory 
system in manufactures. It is a system under which the produce of 
the land has been increased to an amount unequalled in any other 
country in Hurope. A few comparisons on this point will be found 
hereafter. . 

Since the Wars of the Roses the soil of England has never for 
long together been desolated by war. That between the King and 
Parliament in the seventeenth century was of short duration, was 
carried on with great forbearance on both sides, left the greater part 
of the country untouched, and few traces behind it anywhere, except 
the ruins of some baronial castles. During the sixteenth, and early 
part of the seventeenth century, England was hardly exposed to 
foreign wars ; but at the close of the seventeenth, during great part 
of the eighteenth, and the beginning of the nineteenth century, she 
carried on a series of wars which cost her no small loss of blood 
and an immense expenditure of treasure. Still the former did not 
_ check the increase of population; and the latter, according to the 
opinion of Mr. J. 8. Mill, produced no sensible effect on the national 
wealth, being met partly by the enforced economy of taxpayers, and 
partly by a diminished number of financial crises. The wealth 
which was dissipated in the building of ships, the subsidies to 
foreign States, the pay of soldiers and sailors, would otherwise pro- 
bably have been swept away in South Sea Bubbles, or in the absurd 
speculations which always occur when a vast accumulation of wealth 
lowers the rate of interest, and allures bold investors into dangerous 
and absurd speculations. 

It may here be remarked that a great cause of the increasing 
wealth of England originated in the gradual growth of her manu- 
factures, and the ever-increasing extent of her maritime commerce 
and of her mercantile marine. Had Hngland been exposed to a 
long series of destructive foreign or domestic wars, or had her laws 
been unjust or ill administered, so that the motive to save, and the 
security of property when invested, had been lessened, the situation 
of the country would have been very different from that which we 
now see. It is probable, too, that land would have been more 
eagerly caught up by persons having money to lay out, and seeking 
for the only means of safely employing it. 

We have cast a glance at the condition of England during the 
last three centuries. Let us now review that of France for the same 
period. During the sixteenth century, in addition to foreign wars, 
those of religion spread ruin and desolation through the land. The 
seventeenth century, again, was mainly occupied by a series of 
exhausting wars, and the same thing took place during the latter 
years of the reign of Louis XIV, and part of those of his two suc- 
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cessors ; while the revolutionary period, up to the final downfall of 
Napoleon the First, scattered the blood and money of the nation over 
Hnurope from Moscow to Cadiz. 

The finances of the country were always in a disastrous con- 
_ dition. The ordinary resource of a finance minister was to cheat 
and plunder the national creditor. The laws varied in almost every 
province. Vast estates were held, either by the Church or the 
Noblesse under obsolete feudal tenures, which, although of small 
value to the owner, greatly impeded the progress of agriculture. 

The great ingenuity and high intelligence of the French renders 
them well suited to become a manufacturing people, and during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries they made great progress 
in this department of industry. But many of these manufactures 
were hot-house plants, too dependent on the favour and protection — 
of the State to admit of a healthy and permanent development. 
The mercantile marine never reached a condition of persistent 
prosperity, the rather because, during every war, it was swept off 
the seas by the enormous superiority of the English navy. With 
the exception of San Domingo, and perhaps partially of Martinique 
and Guadaloupe, the French colonies acted as a drain on the mother 
country. Their establishment and defence involved great sacrifices, 
and they were finally lost. 

What is here said of France is applicable, more or less, to the 
countries in her immediate neighbourhood. 

It is said by some, that the agriculture of France deteriorated 
after the seventeenth century, and that previously it had been even 
superior to that England; and this is attributed to the residence of 
so many of the Noblesse de Campagne on their estates, and their 
careful cultivation of their demesne lands. Upon this point I can 
form no decisive opinion, nor is the matter of any importance with 
reference to the object of this paper. 

It may further be remarked, that the existence of peasant pro- 
prietors in France by no means commenced with the great revolu- 
tion. Arthur Young found them there before its outbreak, but their 
numbers no doubt increased immensely afterwards. They ultimately 
became in a great degree the final purchasers of the vast mass of 
national property previously belonging to the church, to civil cor- 
porations, to emigrants, and to persons condemned by the tribunals. 
The ordinary process was, that portions of considerable extent were 
sold to speculators, who paid for them in assignats, and were resold 
to peasants, who, being already accustomed to see land cultivated by 
its owners, considered its utilisation in this form, that most natural 
and appropriate. 

It is quite true that a large, probably the largest, part of France, 
is occupied by tenants paying rent in. money, or by metayers, 
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_ paying rent in kind, under varying conditions, which tt would take 
up too much time to explain, even had the writer the means of 
doing this, which he has not. 

Lavergne expresses an opinion that the small proprietors who 
farm their own lands are better agriculturists than the tenants, 
although the latter have the advantage of being able to apply their 
whole capital to the actual business of cultivation; and one cannot 
dispute the judgment of so competent an authority—but all are so 
bad that one need not enter upon a discussion as to who are the 
worst. It is probable that a certain standard of agricultural skill, 
and a certain method of cultivation, have been formed in each 
district, to which everybody more or less conforms. 

It is rather remarkable that the metayer system appears to 
answer so badly in France. In Italy it exists to a very large extent, 
and co-exists with good husbandry in Lombardy ; while in Tuscany, 
the Val d’Arno, and the Val di Chiana, occupied almost wholly by 
metayers, exhibit an example of careful and judicious husbandry 
which can hardly be surpassed. 

I have sometimes thought that the prevalence of the Roman 
law in France before the revolution, and that sort of refaccimento 
of the Roman law which forms the French codes at present, might 
have some special influence upon the existence of peasant proprietors 
in that country. The law of inheritance, so calculated to disperse 
property of all kinds, must, of course, have influence upon land as 
well as personalty, but would be insufficient to produce the effect ; 
for why do not those who inherit land sell at once what pays them 
so badly? In short, we must look for other cause or causes for 
the state of things which we see over the channel. 

Now, it must here be observed that the soil and climate of 
France is not essentially different from that of England, until we 
get to the provinces which produce the vine, the maize, and the 
olive; and that, on the whole, there seems no sufficient reason under 
this head why the same system of occupying land should not exist in 
both. Yet I fancy that peasant proprietors are found in the north, 
which so specially resembles England, while they are less frequent 
in the south where the metayer system is more commonly adopted. 

One need hardly remark that, in point of race, there is much 
resemblance between the French and English. The former are 
Celto-Romans, with a strong German infusion, which took its origin — 
in times anterior to Cesar, and was reinforced by the Merovingian 
and Carlovingian conquests. The English are essentially Teutons 
of either the German or Scandinavian branches, with a slight Celto- 
Roman base, and a strong French addition. 

I need hardly point out the errors of those who, upon the 
principle that any stick is good enough to beat a dog with, are 
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pleased to affirm that it is the high price of land and the expense of » 
transfer which prevent the existence of a class of persons in Hngland 
ready to purchase land, with a view of cultivating it themselves. 

The ready answer, of course, is, that land is dearer in France 
than in England, and the expense of conveyance about three times 
more in the former country than in the latter. 

I have now exhausted an enumeration of the causes which are 
at all likely to have led to the large extent to which the cultivation 
of land by its owners is carried on in France, and to the almost 
utter absence of this mode of cultivation in England, and come to the 
conclusion that its real cause is to be found in the internal peace, 
security of property, and good government which has so long 
existed in the latter country, and been wanting in the former; and 
this cause appears to me quite adequate to the production of the 
effect which we see. 

Tam convinced that a series of years of steady tranquillity, and 
due protection of property of all kinds, would produce a great 
change in the condition of rural France. That peasant proprietors 
would sell their little holdings and employ their money more profit- 
ably, instead of allowing them to be divided among their children, 
or if left united to be charged with heavy mortgages for all but 
one. 

Indeed, it is said that a tendency of this kind was visible during 
the latter years of the empire, when few thought that a revolution 
was so near. It has now probably ceased to exist. 

A few reflections upon the consequences, economical and social 
or political, which flow from the differences existing between France 
and England as respects the ownership and occupation of land, may 
fitly terminate this paper. 

The soil and climate of France are far superior to those of 
England, as respects the means of agricultural production. Yet the 
result of Lavergne’s careful researches shows that, when he wrote, 
the agricultural produce of England proper was, nearly as may be, 
twice as great as that of France for equal quantities of land; that 
wheat in the former country produced three hectolitres per hectare, 
in the latter only one and a-half, and that the relation as to the 
number and quality of domestic animals presented a similar result. 

M. Lavergne values the whole agricultural produce of England 
at 3 milliards, 250 millions of francs, say 130,000,000/. sterling, but 
he points out that some allowance ought to be made for the different 
price of commodities in the two countries. This difference can 
hardly exist to any considerable extent, since the operation of 
thoroughly free trade on our part has been completely established, 
but as absolute exactness in such calculations is not required, as an 
approximation to the truth is all that we demand, let us assume that 
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the agricultural produce of England was only 100,000,000/. Now 
it has been shown, some way back, that to no other cause than to the 
mode in which the soil of France is owned and occupied can be 
attributed the state of its agriculture, and we can hardly be wrong 
in supposing that, were the soil of England similarly owned and 
occupied, her total income would be diminished by full 50,000,000/. 
per annum, or more than the annual expenditure of the State, inde- 
pendent of the interest of the debt. 

Now, let us look at the converse of the above position. If 
France possessed a system of agriculture equal to that of England, 
the produce of her soil would be doubled. Now that produce, at a 
period anterior to 1848, is estimated by Lavergne at 5 milliards, or 
200,000,000/. sterling. We may then say that France loses by 
agricultural deficiencies full that sum, but in order not to go beyond 
the mark, we will only say, that were the soil of France cultivated 
up to the English standard, the annual value derived from its soil 
would be 100,000,000/. sterling greater than it is, and this would be 
enough to pay the whole contribution to Germany in from two to 
three years. 

And here, be it eudicheets that all the classes employed in 
agriculture are far better off in England than in France. The 
population of the latter country can hardly be exceeded as respects 
industry, thrift, and the desire to accumulate. If they exhibit any 
inferiority to their neighbours similarly occupied on this side the 
channel, it can only be in an imperfect knowledge of the principles 
and practices of their art, and in an inferiority of energy. They 
labour early and late, but it is probable that the Englishman does 
more work in a given time than the Frenchman. If, however, we 
assume that this inferiority is balanced by the superiority of soil 
and climate, we may fairly place them on an equality as respects 
productive power. 

Now what is the comparative result of the agriculture of the 
two countries? There is no reason to suppose that any relative 
change worth consideration has taken place during the last twenty 
years. Let us see, then, how things stood just before the publica- 
tion of Lavergne’s work, ‘Sur l’Economie Rural de |’Angleterre,”’ 
of which my edition is dated 1855. 

The English farmer is richer than the French farmer, or the 
class of al proprietors which most nearly corresponds to them. — 
The English labourer is better lodged, fed, and clothed than the 
French labourer without land, or the small proprietors who are so 
_ numerous on the other side the channel: of course there are many 
oradations in both cases, but we cannot think Lavergne wrong in 
his views upon this part of our subject. So much, then, for the 
superiority of the English system of ownership and occupation of 
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land, in its economical aspect. When we turn to its political and 
social results the conclusions to which we are impelled to arrive are 
of a different character, and we must allow that France possesses 
many advantages. 3 

There are probably as many persons possessing property of some 
kind, comparatively to the amount of population, in one country as 
in the other. We have the owners of houses, stock, or shares in 
various companies, or deposits in savings banks, and these would 
be far more numerous, especially among the artisan class, were it 
not for too early marriages, and the influence of poor laws; but 
these last-named kinds of property do not carry with them the 
same sort of conservative instincts as does the possession of land 
which a man owns and cultivates himself. 

The peasant proprietors of France form the ballast, which has 
more than once saved the vessel of the State from being altogether 
upset and dashed against the rocks, amid the storms raised by con- 
tending factions. | 

The army, of which the kernel is formed from the families of 
peasant proprietors, has,in 1848 and 1872, by defeating the socialistic 
and communistic insurgents, saved property and society itself from 
an utter overthrow, and would doso again were its services required. 
The peasant proprietor is ignorant and obstinate, not a little envious, 
too, of the man who has broader acres than himself; but he has the 
sense to see that if the capital of the manufacturer is in requisition, 
his turn will-probably come next, the rather because he has around 
him a number of labourers without land, to whom a portion of his 
fields would be very convenient. 

The peasant proprietor, too, has the ordinary instincts of a 
propertied man in other respects. He likes tranquillity, has a dread 
of war and confusion, leaves with sorrow his native village, although 
he is readily converted into a brave soldier. He has no especial 
affection for any form of government, for theories are not in his 
line, but is ready to support any form of rule which gives him due 
security for the retention of his little modicum of land, divided 
perhaps into a dozen parcelles, out of whose wretched crops he 
manages to extract, with unremitting industry, a poor subsistence 
for his household. He is unfeignedly religious, and pays the utmost 
attention to the opinion and wishes of M. le Curé. I wish in many 
respects we had a similar class in England, but see no chance of 
that. We must be content to make the best of our materials, such 
as they are. 
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Discussion on Mr. G. Warpe Norman’s PApeEr. 


Mr. James said there had been a great change in the mode of 
cultivation and the value of land in this country during the last 
forty years. A century ago the number of owners of land uuder 
cultivation was nearly ten times as great as at present, but since 
then the absorption of land by large landowners had been carried 
on to an enormous extent. In many cases money had been borrowed 
to accomplish this, at a higher rate of interest than could be 
obtained from the purchase. He knew of very few instances where 
the price of land exceeded thirty years’ purchase; but in Hereford- 
shire the ordinary run of purchases for the last forty-five years 
had been at twenty-eight and a-half years. As a rule, the owners 
of large tracts of land had been bad tenants on their own property. 
They had not failed to invest large sums of money in the cultiva- 
tion, but, having the fee simple in themselves, they did not put aside 
out of their earnings a certain sum to cover rent and interest; 
consequently they had cultivated their own lands at a loss. In 
Herefordshire, thirty-five years ago, the tenant farmers occupied 
farms from 50 acres to 200 or 300 acres each, but since then a 
great change had taken place. Formerly the capital they invested 
was barely sufficient to enable them to work their lands so as to 
realise a profit, but now large capitals are invested, otherwise the 
steam machinery, which renders them less dependent on the 
weather, could not be employed. The result had been that the 
race of small tenants had died out. The farmers now cultivated 
in some cases 1,000 acres, and were gentlemen who had studied 
chemistry and had ample capital. In the eastern district of Here- 
ford, towards Ledbury and Malvern, the land is heavy clays, where 
beans, peas, and barley were cultivated thirty years ago, and every 
fourth year the land was allowed to rest, and a year’s produce was 
lost. The progress of farming had, however, greatly increased the 
amount of produce obtainable. Land belonging to Guy’s Hospital, 
in the neighbourhood of Ross and Hereford, which fifty years ago 
was let for 10s. an acre, now fetched 3/. per acre, and the tenants 
were better off than when the land was cheaper. The absorption 
of land by gentlemen of fortune had of late years been so great, 
that small owners were very rare indeed. 


Mr. WatrorD, referring to the late communistic movement in 
France, said, the theory of the Communists with regard to land 
was that it ought to be as free to the whole community as air and 
water, and he had been surprised to find with what intensity that 
view was held by some gentlemen. If, however, in Hngland the 
desire to acquire land was extinguished, one of the greatest stimu- 
lants to exertion and enterprise would be removed. ‘The one lead- 
ing ambition of the mercantile community appeared to be to acquire 
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land, and to deprive them of that incentive would tend to destroy 
their energy and enterprise. 


Sir JAMes AnpeRson said his observations and inquiries had 
convinced him that there were parts of France in which small hold- 
ings were the rule, while in other parts the holdings were generally 
large. In the latter case the farming was good and the population 
were well off, while where small holdings prevailed, there was a 
great deal of squalor, poverty, degradation, and submission to 
priestcraft ; he wished the paper had dealt with statistics proving 
the relative value of the two systems. 


Mr. Exuiorr said, in the interesting book, “‘ Conversations and 
Correspondence between De Tocqueville and Mr. Senior,” it was 
stated that in some parts of Normandy the dwellings of the gentry 
were very much like those of the gentry in England, while the 
dwellings of the labouring people were exceedingly comfortable, 
very unlike the wretched hovels which the great mass of the people 
of France were content to dwell in. De Tocqueville even went so 
far as to say that their homes showed more real enjoyment of life 
than those of the labouring classes in many parts of England. 
Formerly there were people in Westmorland and Cumberland called 
“statesmen,” exactly the class generally admired as types of rural 
felicity. How had it happened that these small owners had almost 
entirely disappeared, and their lands had fallen into the hands of 
large proprietors, many of whom had made fortunes in some of the 
ereat manufacturing centres? He had never been able to obtain a 
satisfactory answer to this question, except that those ‘‘ statesmen ” 
were intemperate and did not lead thrifty lives, so that they got 
into debt and were obliged to sell their property to those who would 
give a high and sometimes fancy price. He believed this to be one 
of the secrets of the diminution in the number of landed pro- 
prietors in this country. Perhaps, too, the 48rd Elizabeth had 
something to do with it. If the difference between the thrifty 
habits of the peasant of France and the unthrifty peasant of Eng- 
land was mainly referable to any law, it was that 43rd Hlizabeth. 


Mr. Powsmr said that the acreage under wheat in France was 
something like 17,000,000 acres, while in England it was not much 
over 3,000,000 acres. In France, however, there could be no doubt 
that the production per acre was very small, while the amount of 
seed used, on account of defective cultivation, was very large. The 
percentage of produce obtained from the seed sown was therefore 
very small. France, as an old settled country, was eminently sus- 
ceptible to climate in the matter of its produce. In America, 
Russia, and other countries where there was a great extent of land 
in imperfect cultivation, the seasons had a much greater effect on 
the production per acre than in countries such as Hngland, Belgium, 
and Germany. The corn crop in France was, therefore, very vari- 
able, in a good season being very much larger than in a bad one. 
This would seem to show that in its practical result the system of 
small holdings in France was not successful. 
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Mr. James said in France the implements used were of a very 
primitive character, while in England the improvements in machinery 
had to a great extent counteracted the effects of bad weather. 


Mr. Lumury protested against the paper as being unsuited to 
the Statistical Society. There was not one atom of statistics in it. 
It contained nothing but broad assertions of certain views which 
Mr. Norman entertained with regard to the state of things in 
Hngland as compared with France. No information whatever was 
given by which the accuracy of the’ conclusions might be tested. 
The paper was well suited for another society, but the Statistical 
Society wanted statistics so arranged that deductions might be 
drawn from them. 


Mr. J. G. Brown said the writer of the paper was a gentleman 
well known in the best mercantile circles of London, and far 
advanced in years. He had travelled all over the continent, making 
good use of keen powers of observation, and a rare and well- 
balanced intelligence; and especially, considering his great age, the 
Society must feel grateful to him for taking the trouble to prepare 
such a paper. A paper should not always be ignored because it 
did not contain tables of statistics; the writer not unnaturally 
taking it for granted that those whom he addressed were as familiar 
with the well known statistics on the subject as himself. He 
(Mr. Brown) had resided both in Upper and Lower Canada, where 
he had seen and compared the effects of the two systems of large 
and small holdings. Along the banks of the St. Lawrence in Lower 
Canada, where the French system prevailed as it had for over two 
hundred years, the peasant proprietors were very poor and very 
ignorant: 200 miles further up the river, in Upper Canada, things 
were entirely different. Large farms were there farmed by free- 
minded Hnglishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen, with energy, skill, 
and capital as in England. He believed that the system of large 
farms was preferable to that of small farms, for by the use of steam 
machinery the produce of the land could in the large holdings be 
greatly increased. There could be no doubt that the small farms 
were a very serious drawback to France; they tended to dwindle 
men’s minds, whereas a large farm would expand a man’s faculties. 
Reference had been made to gentlemen buying farms at fancy prices, 
but such practices are exceptional, and could not continue so as to 
be held as any rule or final test on this subject. Ultimately the 
land in large holdings must get into the hands of men of skill and 
capital, and that system would prove to be the cheapest, aud every . 
way the best for the interests of the entire community. 


Sir Cuartes Dinky said some of the land in Lower Canada, 
along the banks of the St. Lawrence, was the very worst land on 
the American continent, and he should look for an’explanation of 
the poverty and misery of the inhabitants rather to the character 
of the land than to the tenure. The extremely favourable experience 
of small farms in Guernsey raised considerable doubt as to the 
truth of the statement that small farms were a drawback to the 
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production. Undoubtedly in some parts of France the population 
living on very small farms was very poor and miserable, but, on the 
other hand, there were parts where a similar population, living on 
farms equally small, was a wealthy population, accumulating money 
very fast. He did not think that small farming or large farming 
had so much to do with the question as the richness or poverty of 
the soil. Jn Guernsey the soil was rich and the climate good, par- 
ticularly for root crops, and there, as in the Plain of Vaud, in 
Switzerland, great wealth was accumulated by farmers of very 
small farms. Men living on patches of 10 or 12 acres were some- 
times possessors of large fortunes, accumulated from no other source 
than the farms. The paper which had been read was of a very 
loose character, and the reasons put forward for certain things which 
were stated for facts seemed to him merely suggested reasons not 
backed by any facts. 


Mr. Droop said that a detailed comparison of the size of the 
holdings in different parts of France with the state of the law of 
succession there before the Revolution, would render it possible to 
form a much more decided opinion as to the connection between the 
law of equal partition or succession and the present subdivided 
state of property in that country. The district most divided was 
Alsace, and there the law of equal partition had existed long before 
the Revolution, and it would he believed be found, that generally 
the parts now most subdivided were those in which equal subdivision 
had prevailed before the Revolution. Sir Charles Dilke’s explana- 
tion of the unsatisfactory condition of the small proprietors in 
Lower Canada, showed that they had for many years continued to 
farm their small holdings of poor land. If the district had been 
owned by large proprietors, and the poorer classes been only 
tenants and labourers, probably the redundant population would 
have migrated to the fertile districts adjoining, where they would be 
better off and their labour more productive; but the fact of the 
small holdings being their own property made them reluctant to 
move. 


Professor Juvons said there were few questions more difficult of 
solution than that of the origin of the difference in the holding of 
land. There were many other points of difference between the 
industrial systems adopted in England and France. For instance, 
why was it that such an extensive system of banking prevailed in 
England, when in the country towns of France banking was almost 
unknown. What was the tendency of things in the present day, 
towards large farms or small farms? He was of opinion that there 
was a distinct tendency to a division of labour; that one man 
should be the owner and another the leaseholder. Then arose the 
question whether a man with little capital would be likely to invest 
in the purchase of land yielding only 3 per cent., when, by using the 
capital on the farm, he could get a much higher profit. Where so 
great a difference existed, he did not see how it was possible for the 
workers of land to be also the owners, Attention should be directed 
to perfecting a system of leases and tenant right, and not wasted 
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on a hopeless endeavour to establish peasant proprietors in England. 
Peasant proprietors naturally sprang up where land had little or no 
rent, but where the rents were large, it was striving against the 
laws of nature to attempt to maintain small holdings worked by 
poor owners. 


The CHAIRMAN said he knew an instance of a farmer, the owner 
of certain fields which were very badly cultivated so long as he 
continued to own them, but no sooner had he sold them, and 
exchanged the condition of proprietor for that of tenant, paying a 
full rent, than a complete change took place in his mode of cultiva- 
tion, so that his crops became the admiration of the whole neigh- 
bourhood. It seemed as if his obligation to pay a distinct sum as 
rent, at fixed intervals of time, acted as a wholesome stimulus to 
him to exert himself. The speaker thought that this case was by no 
means an uncommon one. 


Mr. Freprerick Purvy said a large fund of information with 
regard to the holdings of land in different countries of Hurope was 
to be found in reports from our consuls and ministers abroad. It 
was not fair to make a comparison between an ignorant French 
peasant on poor land, and a rich energetic Scotchman on good land. 
In order to form a true comparison, large holdings and small hold- 
ings of the same quality of land and worked by the same class of 
cultivators with equal advantages in the way of means, must be 
compared, and then tested as to the value of the respective results. 


The Cuarrman said the meeting was much indebted to Mr. 
Norman for bringing this paper before them. If some objection 
had been taken to the absence of figures, it should be remembered 
that seeing the great labour involved in the compilation of statistical 
papers, it was scarcely reasonable to expect that eight or ten papers 
fully entitled to that name could be forthcoming every Session. 
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Succestions for a Government Loan by Mnans of a New Form 
of Security to be termed ‘AccumuLative Bonvs.” By Sir 
Henry Barron, Bart., Secretary of Legation. 


* L’épargne est l’élément le plus puissant des progrés matériels de la société: 
sans l’épargne des générations précédentes nous n’aurions ni habitations, ni outils, 
ni routes ni canaux, ni campagnes fertiles ni villes florissantes. C’est grace aux 


? 


economies de nos péres que la civilisation a pu atteindre le degré d’élévation auquel 
elle est aujourd’hui parvenue. C’est par nos economies qu’elle continuera dans 


Pavenir sa marche progressive.” 
From a Belgian Official Document of 1859 on Savings Banks. 


§ 1. Ture are three classes of investors in Government funds :— 

1. Those who seek a fixed and perpetual interest for their 
capital. 

2. Those who invest for purposes of speculation. 

3. Those who seek to increase their capital by annually reinvest- 
ing their interest. 

The first of these classes already enjoys every facility that can 
_be desired for investing their capital at every rate of interest from 
3 to 30 per cent. With reference to the second class, the following 
scheme is not devised for the advantage of speculators, but it will, 
by simplifying calculations, prove very convenient for them. 

§ 2. This scheme is addressed solely to the third class of investors, 
viz., to those who wish to improve their capital by the patient and 
honest accumulation of the interest produced by it. All States 
wisely encourage this tendency in the working class, by the institu- 
tion of savings banks, even at a loss to the treasury. Saving and 
forethought are evidently the mainstay of every family high or low, 
as they are the chief lever of the national prosperity and riches. 
This wholesome and irrepressible passion of human nature, ought 
surely to be encouraged by every statesman. Hundreds of millions 
of pounds are annually looking for employment in Europe, which 
must proceed from the savings of the present generation. My 
object is now to offer to the great middle class a means of not only 
investing but accumulating their savings, and this is a mode which 
shall be equally profitable to both borrower and lender, in other 
words, to provide a savings bank for all classes. 

§ 3. I propose a new form of Government loan, which shall offer to 
investors the reimbursement of their capital at double its present value 
by the operation of compound iterest. A loan of, say 1,000,0001., 
contracted at the rate of 5 per cent., requires a perpetual annuity 
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of 50,000. for the payment of interest, will thus absorb in a 
century a sum of 5,000,000/. for interest alone, and nevertheless 
remains the same undiminished burden on the shoulders of the 
nation. The national debt is indeed the tub of the Danaides. The 
same loan. may be entirely extinguished in 31°33 years by a ter- 
minable annuity of 63,836/., which will only involve an aggregate 
expenditure of 2,000,c00l. Surely a simple statement of these 
figures is enough to decide the question, if there can be any question 
between these two alternatives. The subscribers to the loan will 
receive, not a terminable annuity, but an accumulative bond for 
200/., to be repaid at this uniform rate by equal annual drawings 
spread over a period of 31°33 years, therefore in a mean term of 
15°66 years. The fixed principle and essence of this scheme con- 
sists in the reimbursement of every bond at double its original 
amount, which increased value represents the compound interest. 

§ 4. The rate of interest, the amount of the annuity, and the 
number of years are the three variable terms of the loan. These 
will be found to be corelative to each other in a fixed inverse ratio. 
The law which governs this ratio is interesting to examine. Any one 
of these three terms being given, is enough to elicit the two others! 
There are, therefore, three problems which will arise in connection 
with a loan of this nature, according to that one of the three terms 
which is given. I propose to discuss the three formulas necessary 
for solving those three problems, and then to present a tabular 
statement showing the figures resulting from different rates of 
interest. It will be found that with the increase of the rate of 
interest the annuity must increase, and the term*of years decrease 
in a certain proportion. 

§ 5. The advantages of this innovation may be reduced to five. As 
there are five principal interests that will be affected by it, I propose 
to consider its bearing on all these interests, viz.:— 

1. On the public interests of society in general. 

2. On the financial interest of the State. 

3. On the interest of the lenders. 

4, On the interest of the bankers or financial houses who issue the 
loan. 

5. On the interest of eset dines 

I will expose the advantages to be expected from this scheme 
under the above five different heads, and will also discuss the objec- 
tions, if any, which may be advanced against it. I need hardly 
premise that this scheme is not intended to supersede, bat only to 
compete with other forms of loan. It will be certainly a complete 
novelty, as nothing of the kind has ever yet been issued or even 
proposed. It is different from all so-called lottery loans, though it 
has one feature in common with them, that of being repayable at 
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compound interest. In all these lottery loans, a few monster prizes 
are held out as baits to entrap the public, while the real value of the 
bond is purposely made so inscrutable as to baffle the acutest mathe- 
matician. They all, however, have one feature in common, which 
entirely distinguishes them from my scheme, viz., that they 
uniformly postpone the bulk of repayments to the remotest possible 
date, generally to the next century ; whereas my bonds are paid off 
at the full uniform rate from the very first year of the loan to the 
last. The value of these bonds may therefore always be readily 
estimated, while in lottery bonds the meagreness of the interest is 
always concealed under a “‘toilette tapagente”’ of monster prizes. 
Whatever its merits or demerits may be, this scheme is entirely 
different from every other as yet existing or projected. As it is 
destined, in my opinion, to great success, I claim, at least, the entire 
merit of its conception. 

§ 6. The public interest is my only consideration in bringing for- 
ward this scheme. If savings banks are good, so are accumulative 
bonds. They will constitute a.savings bank for the public at large, 
_ with all the advantages and none of the cost of those institutions. 
it is idle to dilate on the great public service rendered by savings 
banks, but their field of operation is small, and they are conducted 
at a loss to the State, though the interest paid to depositors is only 
3 per cent., therefore less than that paid by the funds. Surely there 
is room for improvement here in the interest of the working class 
alone. But their savings are small compared to those of other 
classes. The savings of our forefathers constitute the riches of the 
nation. To encourage this virtue is therefore to promote the 
prosperity of the nation as well as that of every individual family. 
This form of loan, which is calculated in the highest degree to 
promote this end, deserves, therefore, the favour of the Government 
on moral and social grounds. I do not see any objection that can 
be urged against it. There is nothing in it to stimulate gambling ; 
but, on the contrary, the harmless attraction of the annual drawing 
is calculated to divert the public from the dangerous allurements of 
the Stock Exchange. It will, therefore, promote more than one 
social interest. : 

§ 7. The State as a borrower is interested in raising money at the 
lowest possible rate of mterest. Experience has shown that a ter- 
minable annuity is more economical to the State than a perpetual 
one. This principle has been observed in all our financial operations 
of recent years. We have clearly no right to saddle all future 
generations with a perpetual debt for the purpose of satisfying our 
prodigalities of the day. The system of perpetual annuities is 
onerous, improvident, and unjust. A debt contracted by the nation, 
say in 1773, has now been paid five times over in the shape of 
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interest, and yet remains the same dead weight on the shoulders of 
the nation till the end of time or till a national bankruptcy. Yet it 
might have been easily paid off in thirty-two years by a slight 
annual sum added to the interest. 

§ 8. The system of terminable annuities is now recognised in 
England, both in theory and practice, as the true principle. It is, 
however, open to one objection, stated as follows by McCulloch, 
*“ We look upon all attempts, and particularly those made by 
** Government, to get individuals to exchange capital for annuities, 
‘as radically objectionable, and as being subversive of principles 
“which ought to be strengthened rather than weakened.” My 
scheme is not open to the above just criticism, as it preserves the 
capital of individuals, while affording to the State all the advantages 
of a terminable annuity. As compared with the two rival systems 
of terminable annuities and of sinking funds, whether voluntary or 
compulsory as hitherto practised, all the advantages will, I think, be 
found on the side of the accumulative bonds. The certainty of the 
repayment of the capital, will enable a loan on this principle to be 
floated at a lower rate of interest than any other, at least such is my 
opinion, which may be mistaken. But that it will facilitate saving 
among individuals, will reduce the cost of management, and will 
bring the aggregate cost of each loan into a fixed well-defined com- 
pass, these are propositions which cannot be contested. 

§ 9. Thirdly. The investing public will profit in an equal degree 
with the State by this innovation. That large class of investors who 
only require to increase their capital, will find this the best, indeed 
practically the only. form of security to thoroughly answer their 
purpose. They will no longer have to go to the Stock Hxchange 
twice or four times a-year for the sake of investing their dividends. 
Their capital grows every day at compound interest, and comes 
back to them doubled without trouble, loss, risk, letter writing, or 
expenses of any kind to themselves. The probabilities of the reim- 
bursement being spread evenly over a fixed term of years, clearly 
defined beforehand, can be calculated by a child, whereas the draw- 
ings of the old type are in the first years of the loan quite infini- 
tesimal. These are solid advantages which must attract immense 
numbers, especially to the first loan issued on the accumulative 
principle, which will be unique in the world. 

§ 10. Fourthly. There is every reason to believe that the con- 
tractor of a similar loan would realise a large profit. I am convinced 
that the accumulative bonds would be eagerly sought after, even at 
a higher price than bonds of the old type paying the same rate of 
interest. .This is a fair conclusion from the favour shown to bonds, 
even with the present illusory drawings, as compared with loans 
without any drawings at all. On the other hand, it may happen 
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that the public will not respond to the first experiment of this kind. 
This is a contingency very easy to provide against, by dividing a 
loan into accumulative and ordinary bonds, and offering both to the 
public simultaneously, both bearing the same intrinsic rate of 
_ interest. By this means the only possible loss to be apprehended 
would be that of printing a certain number of superfluous bonds. 
HKven that might be avoided by only printing the bonds after the 
subscription. This seems to be the fairest mode in which to sound 
the public taste. There is here a wide field for speculation, but a 
speculation in which there is, I think, much to gain and certainly 
nothing to lose. The first accumulative loan will probably be most 
profitable to the contractor, as being unique of its kind it will, at 
first, have no competition to contend against. The risk being 
practically nil, it would seem to be surely worth while to try the 
experiment. 

§1l. The fifth and last advantage of the accumulative bonds 
consists in their superiority as an instrument of speculation. In the 
eye of the moralist this quality will not add to, or detract from, 
their value, as it will not increase or diminish the amount of 
speculation which already exists. But it will certainly attract the 
attention of speculators, and should therefore have its weight with 
the banker or finance company called upon to issue a loan. This 
quality must add to the future popularity and marketableness of the 
bonds. The absence of coupons must enormously simplify all opera- 
tions connected with the sale, transfer, custody, and quotation of 
the bonds, and must keep them at an uniform price throughout the 
year, fluctuating only in obedience to the political and financial 
currents of the time. Their quoted price will not be vitiated by 
varying sums of accruing interest to be deducted from the same. 
Their intrinsic value will remain constant throughout the year, but 
will tend to rise gradually from one year to another in a mathe- 
matical progression. This absence of coupons ought to suppress or 
to cheapen ‘“ contangoes,”” and therefore to make these bonds the 
favourite speculative stock. | 

§ 12. It is evident that if Hngland is ever to pay off her debt, vt 
must be by means of terminable annwties. These accumulative 
bonds, which constitute an improvement of the same principle, 
would enable us to realise the above consummation. The amount 
of the national funded debt was in 1872 730,986,000l., paying an 
interest of 22,156,952/., equal to about 3 per cent. on the nominal 
capital. The present value of the debt, at the current price of 
consols (say 92), would be only 672,507,000/. The rate of interest 
implied by the above rate of 92, is 3; per cent. This figure may 
be assumed to be the present exponent of British credit. At this 
rate of interest an annuity of 41,2480. will pay off a capital of 
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1,000,000/. in 48°4869 years; therefore an annuity of 30,152,288/., 
would pay off the whole nominal capital of the debt within the 
same period. But if the capital of the debt, which is purely 
nominal, and, owing to the improvidence of former Governments, 
is about 40 per cent. more than the sum really borrowed, were 
reduced by only 8 per cent. to the above sum of 672,507,0001., its 
present market value, the annuity required for its extinction in 
forty-eight and a-half years, would be only 27,739,380/., therefore 
only 5,572,848/. more than the perpetual annuity now payable. 
The nation is rich and patriotic enough to bear this brief additional 
taxation in order to secure so vast a prize. 

§ 13. To pay off the national debt at its present nominal value 
by means of a terminable annuity in forty-eight and a-half years, 
would perhaps overtax our strength In this case the burden 
might be diminished by extending the term to eighty-six years, and 
the annual charge would be reduced to 3°4718 per cent., or to-an 
aggregate of 25,378,858/. per annum on the present nominal capital, 
or 23,347,855/. on the reduced capital. In either case the addition 
to our burdens would be quite insignificant. But if the debt can 
be reduced, as I think just and feasible, at its present market value 
of 92, to 672,507,000l., it could and should be extinguished in forty- 
eight and a-half years. Hach holder of stock should be offered the 
option of two alternatives, viz., either to receive a terminable annuity 
of 3°81l. per cent. instead of this present perpetual annuity of 31., or 
in lieu of tt an accumulative bond for 1841. (double the present value 
of his capital), to be paid off by equal annual drawings spread over 
the intervening forty-eight and a-half years, therefore within a 
mean term of twenty-four and a-quarter years. The certainty of 
the repayment of the capital, coupled with the option of receiving 
payment in either of two forms, would more than compensate for 
the nominal reduction of the fundholder’s capital. If the term of 
eighty-six years be adopted, it would enable rool. stock to be paid 
off at 300/. by annual drawings. The term of forty-eight and a-half 
years would, however, be much more prudent and advantageous, as 
that term would only entail an aggregate sacrifice of double instead 
of three times the present value of our debt. 

§ 14. The sum of 5,572,000l. for forty-eight and a-half years is 
all that is now required to pay off the national debt in the mode which 
I propose. Surely this would be well bestowed for the purpose of 
casting this millstone from our necks, and unpawning the national 
patrimony. Little or no addition to our present burdens would be 
necessary, for we have already a surplus of 3,000,000/. or 4,000,000/. 
to dispose of. Any deficiency might be easily supplied by an export 
duty on coal, which would be generally welcomed by the nation at 
large as a measure of prudence and humanity, as well as a tax more 
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just and unobjectionable than many which we are now paying. 
Some unknown sum is now annually devoted to the redemption of 
our debt; the same sum expended on a constant definite mathe- 
matical principle, would have a much more tangible effect than that 
resulting from our present fitful, desultory, and mysterious system. 
The institution of terminable annuities, due to Messrs. Gladstone 
and Lowe, must be admitted to have done good service. ‘The accu- 
mulative bonds would prove an adjunct—not a rival—to this 
system, and another step in advance. In grappling with the 
national debt, they would facilitate this vast operation by presenting 
a valuable alternative to be offered to trustees and other fund- 
holders in lieu of terminable or perpetual annuities. They would 
be eagerly sought for by those who require to preserve and increase 
their capital, an object which is entirely frustrated by a terminable 
annuity. Another great national desideratum, which has been so 
ably proposed by Mr. Biddulph Martin, viz., the purchase of rail- 
ways by the State, would be also materially facilitated by the 
creation of accumulative bonds in gonjunction with terminable 
annuities, to be offered to the option of stockholders, 
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AP PEN DIX: 





Table of Amortisation of a Loan of 1,000,001. Divided into 10,000 Bonds 
of xool., to be Paid Off at 2001. by equal Annual Drawings, which Sum 
zs to include Compound Interest ; Showing the Amount of each Annuity, 
the Number of Annuities, and the Number of Bonds Paid Off each 
Year at the following Rates of Interest. 




















Number 
Rate of Interest. Annuity. Years. of Bonds Paid Off 
Annually. 
Per cnt. £ 

3 38,042°08 52°5733 190°2104 
34 41,248°17 48°4869 206°2409 
3a 4.4,459°89 44°9843 222°2993 
4 50,900°27 39°2925 2545014 
4h 57,363°35 34°8654 286°8167 
5 63,849°29 30-3237 319°2464 
53 70,358°25 28°4259 351°7913 
6 76,890°41 26°O110 384°4521 
| 90,024°91 22°2160 450°1246 
8 103,254°11 19°3696 516°2706 
9 116,579°30 17°1557 582°8965 
10 130,001°84 15°3844 650-0092 
II 143,523°12 13°9350 717°6156 
12 157,144°52 i2°7o7e 785°7226 





As the bonds cannot be subdivided, the fractions of a bond may 
be disregarded for a time, until they enable one more bond to be 
paid off, say every four or five years. It may possibly be thought 
preferable to pay off all these redundant bonds together in the last 
year, which arrangement would entail an advantage to the borrower, 
slightly disturbing the economy of the loan. 


Solution of the Three Problems connected with ‘‘ Accwmulative”’ 


Bonds. 


In working questions connected with these bonds, the capital of 
the debt is known and the sum of all the payments is known to be 
double the original capital. The other elements which enter into 
consideration are :— 

1. The rate of interest. 

2. The amount of each annuity. 

3. The number of these annual payments. 

Any one of these three terms being given, is sufficient to elicit the 
other two quantities. The process is interesting but intricate, 
requiring the application of the higher branches of algebra and 
logarithms. It is, however, possible to solve all three problems by 
a simple rule of three, with the assistance of a book of annuity 
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tables. I begin by assuming that a State issues a loan of 1,000,000/. 
divided into 10,000 bonds of rool. each, repayable at 2001. by a 
number of equal terminable annuities, amounting in the aggregate 
to 2,000,000/., which sum represents the original capital of, and the 
compound interest accruing on the loan. 

Question I. The rate of interest being given, it is required to 
know the amount of each annuity and the number of years. 

Take a table of ‘‘ present values’ and look down the column of 
the given rate till a present value is found which is equal to half 
the number of years standing opposite to it, that number of years 
will be the answer. Probably no exact number will be found, but 
there will be two consecutive “ present values,” one greater and the 
other less than half the number of years opposite toit. The true 
number of years will be between these two, and the fraction of the 
year can be found, if extreme accuracy be not required, by inter- 
polation. Thus, if the rate of interest be 5 per cent., on looking 
down the table of ‘‘ present values” we find the “‘ present value” of 
1/, per annum 


For 31 years to be 15°5928/. [more than half the years]. 
3 OD pe 15°80271. [less a ts 


The true answer must be between thirty-one and thirty-two 
years. If we had the right number of years and subtracted half 
from the present value, the remainder would be zero. But here as 
the present value— 


For 31 years instead of 15°5 is 15°5921/., therefore too much by +'0928 
‘uae 3 16°05, 15 80290, "3 little ,, —*1973 





The total of these discrepancies on either side, viz. ..... *2901 





represents the effect of one year on the present value. In other 
words, a difference of one year in the time makes a difference of 
o'zgo1l. in the present value. As, therefore, thirty-one years are 
too little, it may be assumed that the fraction of a year to be added 
to thirty-one years, will bear the same ratio to one year as ‘og28J. 
does to ‘2go1/. This is easily found by the following rule of three :— 


‘2901-30928 ::1:%. ® = 3198. 


Therefore the number of years is 31°3195. 

When once the number of annual payments is known, the 
amount of each is found by dividing the sum of these payments, 
which we know to be 2,000,000/., by the number of years; the 
result would be 63,857°66/. ‘This result, elicited by interpolation, is 
however only approximative, and less accurate than that of 
63,849°29/. inscribed in the table of amortisation resulting from 
direct calculation. 7 
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Question II. When the amount of each annual payment is given, 
it is required to find the rate of interest and the number of annual 
payments. 

Assuming the amount of the annuity to be 50,000/., the number 
of years may be found by dividing 2,000,000l., the sum of the pay- 
ments, by 50,000, which gives forty years. 

Then take the same tables of annuities and look through the 
tables of “‘ present values” at different rates of interest, until we 
find two consecutive rates as close as possible, under one of which, 
opposite the given number of years, there is a “ present value ”’ 
greater than half and under the other less than half of that given 
number. The required rate of interest will be between these two 
consecutive rates. 

In the present instance, the time being forty years, the present 
value of 12. annuity 


For 40 years will be found to be at 4 per cent. = 19°792771. [less than half]. 
” ” 32 ” = 20°5 50991. [more ” 1. 


The true rate is, therefore, between the above two rates, and may be 
found with sufficient accuracy by interpolation, according to the 
following formula :— 


20°55099 — 19°79277 : 20 — 19°79277 1: 4— 35: & 


x will be = 3°932, which is the rate of interest required. 


= 
SLO TIA > nthapiaadts.:% merece ie gt Sarseee ay 19°79277 
Er os REPRE REN bay SSO et ets 20°55099 
WY. CO Gio. cee natte susie ds 75822 


which is therefore the difference in the “ present value,’’ correspond- 
ing to a difference of a quarter per cent. in the rate of interest. 
But the present value at the required rate must be 20, therefore it 
must differ from the present value at 4 per cent.— 


We, therefore, say :— 
"75822 : °20723 2: 4: @. 


This gives « =*068, which subtracted from 4 per cent., gives - 
3°932, the rate of interest required. 

Question III. The number of annual payments aoe given, it 
is required to find the amount of each annual payment and the rate 
of interest. 
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This problem is practically identical with the last. When the 
number of payments is given, the amount of each may be found by 
simply dividing their sum, which we know to be 2,000,000l., by the 
number of years. If we assume that number to be 20, the amount 
_ of each annual payment will evidently be too,cool. On looking 
down the table of annuities, we find that at twenty years the rate 
of interest must be between 7 and 8 per cent., for 


£ 
At 7 per cent. the present value of 1/. for twenty years = 10°59401 
» 8 ” 9 = 931814 
The difference therefore ...........cssssssesssesevns 0°74587 


corresponds to a difference in the rate of interest of 1 per cent. 
The true rate of interest may now be found by the same process of 
interpolation as above under Question II. 

We know that the “present value” at the— 


£& 
Hue CUO Palerts: £452. caiak ide aimee as sada 10°0 
We have found that at 8 per cent. itis... 9°81814 
DEPOT ONCE: ~ cvess cs snsanssouccenaccartes "18186 





The rate of interest decreases as the “ present value”’ increases, 
though not in a strictly inverse ratio. We may however assume, 
for facility of calculation, that the differences are proportional. 
We know that the true present value at the required rate of 
interest is greater than the present value at the rate of 8 per cent. 
by 0°181861. 

We may assume, therefore, that the true rate of interest is less 
than 8 per cent. by a fraction, which shall bear the same ratio to 
1 per cent. that :18186 does to ‘77587, the figure representing the 
difference of present value corresponding to a difference of 1 per 
cent. in the rate of interest. 


We say, therefore: 
Go - tes sO. i ws 





wis here Louiid FOO dees do. ctecsseaies ey ae 0°23439 
This sum therefore subtracted from ............ 8°00000 
Gaviese aa cnceiA eigen te ds oncantaacees 7°46 561 


which is the rate of interest required. 
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I.— General Results of the Commercial and Financial History and 


Review of 1872. 


From the Heonomist of the 15th March, 1873 :— 

This is the tenth of the series which has appeared in that 
paper. (See Journal, vol. xxxv, pp. 127—146.) As customary, only 
the general introduction to the history is printed here in ewtenso. 
But the further scope and importance of the review are sufficiently 
indicated by the titles of the subdivisions and of the appended 
tables. (See list at pp. 431 and 432.) 

€1872 will be remarkable and important as a year in which a 
general and rapid rise of the prices of commodities and the wages 
of labour, and especially of the prices and wages relating to the 
primary and ‘instrumental’ articles of coal and iron compelled 
the attention of the whole country—as a year of defective harvest, 
cattle plague, and excessive rainfall—as the period of a severe and 
threatening autumn pressure in the money market; as the interval 
within which France succeeded in raising the loan required to dis- 
charge the German subsidy and release French territory from the 
invading troops; as the period of the final conclusion of the dispute 
between England and the United States arising out of the affairs of 
the ‘Alabama ;’ and finally, as the year which witnessed the spread 
all over Germany, Austria, and Central and South-Eastern Europe, 
of an activity and scope of commercial and industrial enterprise far 
beyond any former experience of those countries. 

‘“‘ But of all the events of the year the profound economic 
changes generated by the rise of prices and wages in this country, 
in Central and Western Europe, and in the United States, has been 
the most full of moment; and hence, in order to bring together as 
large a body of authentic evidence as possible, and from a variety 
of quarters, we have not hesitated to enlarge and extend the collec- 
tion of materials contained in our Annual History, and in the 
Appendices attached to it. 

“The year opened with us in the midst of an exciting con- 
troversy with the United States, regarding the claim by them of 
hundreds of millions sterling for ‘indirect’ damages occasioned by 
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the cruise of the ‘Alabama’ and similar vessels alleged to have 
been carelessly permitted to be built and fitted out im British ports. 
The American ‘Case’ founded these indirect claims on clauses in 
the Treaty of Washington of July, 1871, asserted to sanction them. 
_ The vehement indignation with which all classes and degrees in this 
country repudiated the American demand, undoubtedly surprised 
the politicians of Congress, and conveyed to them, in a style not to 
be forgotten, that beyond a certain limit the patience of the British 
people could not be trifled with; and the six months of animated 
discussion which preceded and prepared the way for the rejection 
by the Geneva arbitrators of the American demand, will probably 
be useful in future in moderating to some degree the style and tone 
of transatlantic diplomacy in its dealings with this country. The 
Treaty of Washington represented the utmost limit of concession 
possible by Great Britain, and the decisions of the Geneva Tribunal 
founded upon it, have carried the doctrine of the lability of neutrals 
to a point of almost impracticable accomplishment. So long as the 
four millions of British subjects in Canada remain exposed to an 
overpowering American invasion, it is not possible that any large 
question can be settled on its merits between Washington and 
London. A few years, however, may suffice to see Canada inde- 
pendent, and Hngland—free from the embarrassment of Canadian 
interests— perfectly well able to deal as indifferently with the 
continent of North America as with the continent of Africa. In 
the meantime the progress of the United States in national wealth 
is beyond calculation. The principal of the debt is in rapid course 
of reduction (see Appendix Y), and the Government has effected 
already large conversions of the Six per Cent. portions of it into 
Five per Cents., while the resumption of cash payments in 1874 igs 
now being discussed. Their fiscal system is still barbarous, and 
disfigured by a host of duties protective, mischievous and demo- 
ralisng. They tax, for example, a raw material like coal, and their 
tariff has long ago extinguished shipbuilding.* But the unbounded 


* «The following amusing and instructive narrative is from the Detroit 
Free Press of October, 1872, under the title of Crossing the Border :— 

** At least every tenth woman who crosses the Detroit river carries smuggled 
goods. The custom house officials at the ferry dock are as vigilant as officers can 
be, but what chances have they against monster hoop skirts and gigantic bustles ? 
They cannot stop to peep under shawls, examine pockets, look into baby carts, and 
hold a crowd on the boat, and so they must continue their work with the know- 
ledge that goods are being smuggled, and that only one grand and sudden haul of 
their nets can trap the guilty and frighten the innocent so that they shall never 
dare to pursue the business. ‘The net was drawn yesterday, 21st October, 1872. 
The officers commenced about 2 o’clock walking fifteen or twenty women upstairs 
into the customs room, and handing them over to a woman to be searched. Every 
boat load which landed for about three hours, was treated in the same manner— 
that is, all the female portion. During the afternoon about one hundred and fifty 
women were confronted by Uncle Sam, and the old man had a good deal of fun, 
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resources of the Western States, aided in their development by 
incessant railroad expansion, yields ever-increasing wealth. The 
Southern States are full of discontent and lawlessness, and a few 
years may witness serious difficulties with the survivors of the 
Confederate War. The great commercial scandals of Tweed, Fisk, 
Jay, Gould, and the Erie and Tammany ‘Rings’ have rather 
changed in character than been abated. Tweed has been set at 
liberty by a jury, and Gould is still a prominent citizen (see 
Appendix Z). The latest exposures have affected conspicuous 
members of the Senate and the House of Representatives, and have 
included even Mr. Colfax, the Speaker of the latter body. 

‘““ France has made solid material progress in 1872. The great 
loan of 140 millions sterling of July, 1872, issued to provide the 
remainder of the payments to Prussia and to liberate the French 
territory in the course of 1873 has been absorbed bond fide by the 
French people themselves—as stated by the circular of the Credit 
Lyonnais (see Appendix W) in the largest degree in small sums— 
and that so effectually, that the loan has borne a steady and 
increasing premium. The harvest of 1872 in France was abundant 
and excellent. The vintage was also good. The mass of the French 
people are meeting the new and heavy taxes by means of thrift, 
self-denial, and more severe labour. The Assembly at Versailles is 
ignorant and prejudiced on all fiscal questions, and M. Thiers is 
quite incapable of leading them into wise courses. But apart from 
politics, France is steadily recovering from the prostration of the 
war, and if out of all the chaos of conflicting interest and dynasties 
we could suppose a reasonably good Government to emerge, but a 
short time would elapse before French influence would again be 
formidable. The death of the Emperor both simplifies and embar- 
rasses the situation. Personally he had become a cypher. Bad 
health and age had cut him off from active interference in political 
intrigue, hut he leaves pretenders who must for many years live by 
agitation and conspiracy. The Emperor failed chiefly because, 
with many enlightened ideas, he had no principle of policy outside 
himself and his position; and because he was wholly deficient in 
those qualities of intellect and heart which attract the services and 


and made some wonderful discoveries. For instance, a modest little woman, who 
was in a great hurry to go home to her sick child, pulled out a few pins and 
ro yards of English flannel fell to the floor. A tall woman, with tears in her eyes, 
who asserted that she would sooner chop her head off than think of smuggling, 
unfastened a pound of tea from her skeleton, and asserted that it must have been 
placed there by some designing person. Another indignantly denied ‘the right of 
search,’ but after remaining a prisoner for an hour or two, told the searcher to 
‘take it and go to grass,’ throwing a package of ribbons and laces on the floor. A 
lot of calico was found en another, some velvet on another, and at least 10 per 
cent. of the whole number were found to be engaged in smuggling. The officials 
. were satisfied with confiscating the goods.’ ”” 
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enthusiasm of the best men of a State, and therefore infuse life and 
perpetuity into schemes of administration and policy. 

“The negotiations for a new Commercial Treaty between France 
and England (see Appendix R) in substitution for the Cobden 
Treaty of 1860, occupied some degree of attention during the 
summer and autumn, and in October a document was at length put 
into official form, though it is not as yet easy to state the precise 
effect of it. Oddly enough, the most active opponent of the treaty 
was the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. That chamber has 
quite satisfied itself that the alleged immense benefits said to be 
conferred by the Treaty of 1860 on the cotton trade, are not dis- 
cernable in fact, and that a purely independent course in this 
country in reducing duties on wines, silks, and fancy goods, whether 
obtained from France or elsewhere, would have answered just as 
well as the apparatus and diplomacy of a treaty. On one point all 
parties were agreed, viz., that those parts of the instrument of 1860 
which restrained this country from imposing or altering the duties 
of import or export on certain articles, could not, under any cir- 
cumstances, be renewed. It was also found that the favoured 
nation clause led to endless complication. At this moment, for 
example, when suggestions are being made, rightly or wrongly, for 
placing in this country an export duty on coal, it is found that 
under the Treaty of 1860 with France we could not place an export 
duty on coal sent to that country till after March, 1873, but then 
we have a treaty with the Zollverein, which, until 1877, forbids any 
export duty on coal sent to Germany, and as the new treaty with 
France gives to that country the most favoured nation clause, 
France would stand in the same category as the Zollverein. Then 
there is a treaty with Austria which contains similar reservations. 
So that the policy of the export duty on coal is wholly removed 
from serious discussion for several years to come. 

‘‘ The industrial and commercial development of the whole of 
Germany and of Austria, Hungary, and the south-east of Hurope, 
advances by strides which are most insufficiently understood among 
us. In the Austrian States the progress is astounding. The Vienna 
Government and Legislature are no longer the heavy and perpetual 
drag and discouragement on all new enterprises which they were a 
few years ago. On ithe contrary, their spirit of practical and pro- 
gressive reform sets an example to other nations. All over the rich 
countries of the Danube, capital and labour are vigorously at work 
in discovering and turning to profit the amazing resources which . 
have been lying unheeded for centuries. 

‘“‘The same changes are operating in Germany (see Appendix U). 
A few years have sufficed to sweep away nearly all the feudal and 
obsolete impediments to enterprise and skill which kept Germany 
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so far in the rear. The French payments have done a little towards 
German enterprise since 1870—but the revision and enlargement of 
the domestic policy—the removal, for a time at least, of all fear of 
France, and the vigour of a central authority, have done much 
more. The chief hindrance left is the exacting nature of the 
military conscription. It is the springing up, as it were, of seventy 
or eighty millions of people in Central Europe, from profound sleep 
into active industrial life, which has occasioned the wonderful 
demand for Iron and Steel and other manufactures during the last 
ten years. 

‘Italy has recovered a little since 1871. Spain has not recovered 
at all, but the reverse. 

‘The Harvest of 1872 in the United Kingdom was not favour- 
able. The following are the usual figures :-— 


(1).—-Gazette Average Price of Wheat (per Imperial Quarter) in United 
Kingdom, immediately after Harvest, 1863-72, und Total Averages of 
Calendar Year. 


After Harvest. Yearly Average. 

s. d. s. d. 

VOT 2 hovci deen et Shen s MOR BBs» th hid Diode alieeedy «yaubea tabi oop Ly ce 
cE Pe ME kaon eee BS 2 A cian eek rae ae ae 66008 
TIN) inci dzedass aaa sane eats 48 6 (eee, Meare 46 11 
BOO saleweninsensarctent aa eeanaaets Ao 2 RED son cnelgts gaabceneive Befoaase pete 45° ..2 
ABS x 25: Shh on Pasynen tate oan 53 0G | BOB oe, Asraditensnce cabtroe saps teny 63.9 
(NOSED hice oe eee 70 8 5 en ee Reem ee 64 6 
MOE opkshssaiawicanaxoneesarenre B26 Hae Saat Stossel eee hae 49 II 
1S LR MORE RMR Ay TERT ASG ESCO A iad tebe rs ec) 
Gai cht dctntet Sd niet actatetatctss 38.6 OAL: hack Nicaea yetehoad ees 40. 2 
(cS RPONP DEA cies Roane reg oP 40 = "OB ins diein | Basheinss edvecmconns 44 9 


“The price immediately after harvest (58s. 6d.) is the highest in 
the table, and the average of the calendar year 1872 (say 57s.) is 
the highest since 1868, when it was 63s. 9d. The authorities quoted 
passim estimate the yield of Wheat at 24 bushels per acre, or 
6 bushels under average; quality inferior, and weight per bushel 
3 lbs. below average; Barley 10 per cent. below average; Oats 
decidedly over average; Beans 15 per cent. above average; Peas 
very abundant; Potatoes largely a failure; Root Crops nearly all 
good; and Hay decidedly above average. Mr. Caird estimates 
(passim) that in the twelve months ending September, 1873, we 
shall require an importation of 12 millions of quarters of foreign 
wheat and flour, costing nearly 30 millions sterling, to say nothing 
of the inferior kinds of grain. 

“ Down to the autumn the Cattle Plague in various forms was 
prevalent in nearly every county of England and Wales, and the 
results were destructive. But towards the end of the year there 
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was a marked abatement of the diseases, an amelioration attributed 
by the best authorities to the purifying action of the excessive rain- 
fall on the soil and atmosphere. The official returns show an 
increase in the number of cattle and sheep. 

“The Rainfall of 1872 has been the largest of any year since 
1852. The average rainfall in England and Wales is (say) 
24 inches—that of 1872 has been 465 inches—or nearly double. 
In 1860 the fall was 41 inches, and in 1866 it was 40 inches. The 
years 1868 and 1870 were seasons of severe drought, and it is 
certain that the large rainfall of 1872 will do little more than. 
restore the equilibrium which was effected by those dry years. The 
calculations of the meteorologists that in 1872 there fell on each 
square acre an excess of 2,000 tons of rain water over the average— 
or taking the total area of England, 66,000 million tons in excess 
of the average fall—suggest faintly the inconceivably vast scale on 
which natural phenomena operate. 

“The following Table (IT) gives the usual figures regarding the 
export of gold and silver to the Hast in 1872 and the eleven 
preceding years :— 


(I1).— Export of Gold and Silver to Hgypt and East, per Peninsular 
and Oriental and French Steamers, 1861-72. 


[0,000’s omitted, thus 3,39 = 3,390,000/.] 























Year Gold. Silver, Totals. 

Min, Min. ae 

£ £ £ 

D7 2ad ee hada saastsstsceteoeesee den rtt ie 3539 6,52 9,91 
(yg Ne Reade op Oat Stat PO DERE Ee 2528 3,89 6,17 
EGU eek LE see her tn Bo angbhes 2,08 2,23 A, 31 
SS lly Se RRC rt nT Re Rear Side PS 202 6,44 9,06 
SG Sane Meee ak cush cco tetemscdiet 6582 3,56 10,08 
EL EOS, § oR nee A 1,65 2,05 3,70 
FON | SEU ere Aeron 2,87 7,07 9,95 
Ge tie teen wate sation nate etna: Anos 9,74 14,09 
ORI  Scorasnsiegieitecunrtiiuck 6,97 16,96 23,92 
Se sie ncknasouean eaten carstne thoes 8,02 15,18 23,16 
DO RevavcuessedeePet ere tratoes sor sveses 3,40 14,60 18,00 
DIB Ooh, Acs scansasectatatessae nes Ses: 1,43 8,86 10,28 
Totals, twelve years, 1861-72. .... 46,58 97,25 143,63 
Average ay sits 3590 8,10 12,00 














“The export of gold in 1872 has been nearly the same as in 
1871, but the export of silver is 60 per cent. higher — nearly 
10 millions against 6—the chief distinction being India. 

‘‘ But the predominant events of last year, as regards transfers 
of coin and bullion from one country to another, have of course 
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taken place in connection with the payment by France of the 
German indemnity. It would be useful to recapitulate the facts in 
a condensed form. 

“In lst June, 1871, France raised a loan of 80 millions 
sterling to provide the payment of the first instalment of $0 millions 
as part of the total ransom of 200 millions. From this 80 millions 
Germany allowed a deduction of 13 millions for the railways in 
Alsace, reducing the amount to 67 millions—but to this result 
6; millions were added for interest—leaving the actual payments 
by France as follows :— 








£ 
1871. May-—September—Cash and bills................ 47,215,000 
"72. January—February—Chiefly bills ............ 26,500,000 
733715,000 


“In July, 1872, France issued a second loan of 140 millions 
sterling, in order to meet the remaining 120 millions of the ransom 
with interest and expenses, and out of this second loan the pay- 
ments to Germany were and are to be :— 


£ 
L872. Seppbomiben > a. ccang tee Geno cues Nate 20,000,000 
"43> $B ODE GREY: sca dneregati vase £20,000,000 
"TA. “US EEN hrc rete eos tte: 40,000,000 
75, Sr eer ere 40,000,000 


—_———- 100,000,000 


120,000,000 


“The instalments of the loan of July, 1872, extend over 
cighteen months, or to 11th April, 1874, but large portions continue 
to be paid in full, and it is probable that France will be able to 
anticipate by six or even twelve months the final payment to 
Germany of March, 1875. 

‘“* The actual component parts of the (say) 120 millions paid to 
Germany up to the early part of October, 1872, are as follows :— 








£ 
Premch gold an@sameer: «..2,. snes ethene ees aie 6,400,000 
Bank notes—P Poel. o.....pctin caerawio treason: £5,000,000 
5 Choma, > 5. 36:2. tioned bem eae 3,200,000 
: ——— __ 8,200,¢00 
Bills of exchange—On Belgium and Holland.... 16,000,000 
bs Geren’ y ser Pipe sk vies snecovese 40,000,000 
56,000,000 
, AGIA cn nrcccorigenceenas 24,000,000 
————— 80,000,000 
94,600,000 
Allowed for Alsace railways ...........s.ssscsscsseeeeees 13,000,000 - 
Indemnities paid by various towns during 
the war in gold or French notes ......0.5.. alone 
——— 25,000,000 


% 








119,000,000 


SE Se TEE 
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“It may be safely said that this is the most astounding account 
ever made up, whether as regards its origin—the magnitude of the 
payments, or the component items. The insignificance of the 
65 millions of coin, as compared with the general total of 106 millions 
of total transfer bills, notes, and coin is striking. The 80 millions 
of bills of exchange on Holland, Germany, and England represent 
the excess of commodities which France has furnished in order to 
meet the ransom, and it is almost incredible that so vast an excess 
of exports can have been provided in so short a time with so little 
apparent derangement and with so slight a fall of the Exchange on 
Paris. The discount on the notes of the Bank of France has not, 
so far, been more than 10 per cent., and the bullion in that establish- 
ment has been maintained at 30 millions. 

“‘ Next to the effect and nature of the French payments has been 
the extent of the absorption of gold and silver in Germany for the 
purposes of the new imperial coinage in pursuance of the law of 
November, 1871 (see Review, 1871, Appendix A). 

“At the end of 1872, the gold coinage amounted to 21 millions 
sterling. On 8th February, 1873, it had been raised to 233 millions 
sterling, and the following paragraphs from the well-informed city 
writer of the Daily News give the latest facts, and properly draws 
attention to their important character :— ’ 


“<The new German Coinage Bill is sufficiently advanced to 
have been submitted to the Emperor, and the German newspapers 
now publish the text of the proposed measure. Contrary to a 
statement which has been made implying that there will be a 
double standard of gold and silver, the proposal is distinctly one for 
a gold standard only. The first article of the proposed law provides 
that in place of the various existing standards in the provinces of 
the Empire, there shall be substituted the imperial gold standard, 
with the mark for amount, according to the law of 4th December, 
1871. The provision is come in force throughout the whole empire 
by an imperial decree, to be issued with the consent of the Imperial 
Council, but an interval of not less than six months is to be allowed 
after the issue of the decree. The second article of the new law 
provides for the issue of subsidiary coins as follows :-—JSilver, 
5-mark, 1-mark, and $-mark pieces; michel, 10-pfennig and’5-pfennig 
pieces ; and copper, 2-pfennig and 1-pfennig pieces. But by 
Article 3 it is provided that in no case shall the silver coinage 
exceed 10 marks per head of the population (limiting the total to 
about 20,000,000/.); and Article 8 provides that silver money shall 
not be legal tender in any payment exceeding 50 marks, and nickel 
and copper money in any payment exceeding 4 mark. The Bill 
contains numerous other provisions chiefly with relation to the pro- 
visional tariff between the old and new money; but the above are 
the main points of the new system which will be of interest here, 
The proposal plainly is to provide Germany with a coinage very 
similar to our own, with a gold standard, and with a subsidiary 
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coinage which will only be legal tender for limited amounts. If the 
Government policy is adopted by the Reichsrath, a strong demand 
for gold for Germany is sure to continue.’ 


“The same authority followed up the subject with further 
details as follows :— 


‘“¢ «The announcement which we made yesterday (26th February, 
1873) that the German Government will propose to the Reichsrath 
the adoption of a single gold standard, gives a new interest to the 
question of the amount of gold which the Government will require. 
We noticed last week that, according to the detailed statements 
brought down to the Ist of February, 1873, the rate of comage had 
again become about half-a-million sterling a-week; and from a week’s 
later statement, viz., to the 8th of February, it appears that the 
coinage of that week was 9,497,500 marks, or about 475,000/. At 
this rate the demands of the German Government for gold must be 
considerable. It appears, moreover, according to the preamble to 
the new law, as reported in the ‘ Cologne Gazette,’ that the average 
weekly comage must now be much higher even than half-a-million 
sterling. It is there stated that the amount to be coined before the 
Ist of April, as a necessary condition of the introduction of the 
new money (but not as the entire amount that will finally be 
required), is 600,000,000 marks in 10 and 20-mark pieces, or about 
3.0,000,000/. 

S CAS the total coinage on 8th February, 1873, was 468,749,800 
marks, or 23,408,000/., this would leave to be coined in the interval 
between 8th February and Ist April, 1873, about 6,500,000/., or 
about goo,ooo/. per week. With such a rate of coinage in progress, 
the German purchases of gold in London must continue, and. failing 
immediate arrivals, which do not seem probable, recourse must be 


had to the Bank of England.’ 


“ According to this statement, the German gold coinage will 
amount to 30 millions sterling on Ist April, 1873. To what further 
extent the comage may be ultimately carried is at present matter 
of speculation. The Daily News discusses the case thus :— 


“<The statement which we published yesterday in our money 
article respecting the proposed bill which the German Government 
will submit to the Reichsrath on the subject of the coinage, will 
possess a double interest. The Bill is another blow to the hopes of 
the promoters of international coinage. The German Government, 
though doing England the honour of copying the English series of 
coins very closely, makes a sufficient difference in value to prevent 
the coins of the two countries being interchangeable. 

‘““<Tt was previously known that the gold coins of the new 
system would be a 20-mark piece, almost but not quite equal to an 
English sovereign, being worth 1ys. 7d. instead of 20s.; and a 
10-mark piece, corresponding to half-a-sovereign, but worth only 
gs. 93d. Now we learn that it is proposed to have a 5-mark piece, 
which will answer to our abolished crown piece, but will be worth 
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only 4s. 102d.; a 1-mark piece, which will answer to our shilling, 
but will be worth only 11{d.; and a $-mark piece, which will answer 
to our sixpence, but will be worth about half-a-farthing less. There 
will be more variety of nickel and copper coins than in our system ; 
but the gold and silver coins will be as vexatiously close to the 
English in series and value as we have described. It is no unsafe 
prophecy that one of the drawbacks to the new German system, if 
carried out as now proposed, will be the popular endeavour of 
Germans to pass off their sovereigns, half-sovereigns, shillings, and 
sixpences for English, and that much confusion and individual loss 
will ensue. The philanthropists who promote international coinage, 
may well despair at the choice which Germany is making.* 

“<The second point of interest in the new measure is the light 
which is thrown on the probable demand of Germany for gold 
during the next few years. By the present Bill the German Govern- 
ment is certainly paying Hngland the compliment of adopting its 
single gold standard, but the cost of the measure to the London 
and other money markets cannot but be great. Only to introduce 
the new system, the German Government must have 30,000,000/. of 
the new gold coinage ready in six weeks, and must continue coining 
50,000,000/. or 20,000,000/. annually for several years to come. As 
the annual new supply of gold throughout the world is reckoned at 
little more than 20,000,0o00/., and the usual demand for miscel- 
laneous purposes is very large, it follows that, if the German 
Government perseveres in its policy, the strain upon existing stocks 
and currencies of gold will be most severe. Fora time, at least, 
unless the annual production of gold should suddenly increase, the 
money markets of the world are likely to be perturbed by this 
bullion scarcity, and the fall in the value of gold, of which so much 
has been heard, will be checked or reversed.’ 


“The bullion reserve of the Bank of Prussia (Berlin) has 
remained steady at about 27 millions sterling since May, 1872 (see 
Appendix Ea). The circumstances which will determine the rate 
of growth of the German gold coinage after the 30 millions is 
attained and fairly put into circulation will depend on four con- 
ditions, viz., (1). The efficiency of the subsidiary silver and copper 
coins in supplying the retail transactions. (2). The denomination 
and credit of the bank note circulation of various kinds. (3). The 
spread of banking habits and facilities (cheques, credits, drafts) 
over the country. (4). The range of prices and the magnitude of 
the total dealings. The economical transformation in Germany 


* « <Tt appears to have been settled in the German States Council that the new 
coinage system shall include the maintenance of the thaler, in deference to the 
strong Prussian leaning to that hitherto national piece. But it is to become 
officially a ‘ piece of 3-marks.’ The main currency will be in marks of the value 
of our shilling; and there are to be also half-marks in silver, equal to sixpences, and 
5-marks, equal to our crown pieces. A proposal for an additional piece of 24-marks, 
equivalent to the half-crown, of which Great Britain is gradually, though very 
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(see Appendix U) has become so radical and rapid, that we should 
rely greatly on the first and second of these indicated conditions as 
being sufficient to keep within harmless limits the absorption of 
gold for coinage during the next year or two. The liberation of 
silver in consequence of the final adoption of a single gold standard 
must be large, and it is difficult at present to see in what way the 
excess will be disposed of. Holland (see Appendix X) after much 
deliberation has resolved to set up for the present a double standard 
in place of the silver standard, which it hastily adopted in 1852. 
There can be no hazard in predicting that for many years to come 
all the annual supplies of gold on the present or even upon an 
enlarged scale, will barely suffice for the demands which are even 
now apparent. 


“In Appendices T and X we reprint a series of articles which 
place in systematic order the evidence relating to the effect pro- 
duced by the gold discoveries. 

“The authority quoted passim, describes the general results of 
the Cotton Trade of 1872 as follows :—‘ From every point of view 
the past year has formed quite a contrast to its immediate pre- 
decessor. 1871 was a year of unexampled prosperity to every one 
in the industry, whether as importers, exporters, or consumers, but 
1872 has been a year of constant anxiety, disappointment, and 
general unprofitableness. The most carefully conceived statistical | 
and commercial forecasts have been ruthlessly falsified by the course 
of events. After the enormous business and rapid advance in 
values which took place in the latter months of 1871, it was 
naturally anticipated that a calmer state of things would be wit- 
nessed during the opening months of 1872; on the contrary, how- 
ever, there was intensified excitement in January and February ; 
the business done during the first six months of 1872 being the largest 
on record. 


‘“‘ The following Table (IIL) continues the information of former 
years regarding average import price and consumption :— 


slowly, getting rid, has been rejected in the Council. The decision in favour of 
the mark and its multiples and fractions, must be of course approved in detail by 
the Diet: but the Governments represented in the Council having all accepted it, 
after a good deal of discussion, there can be little doubt of its passing, and of the 
speedy disappearance of the gulden, or 1s. 8d. florin, hitherto the standard of 
currency throughout South Germany. Indeed, some of the administrations there 
have already taken preliminary steps towards calling their portion of the old 
circulation in. It is greatly to be regretted that as Germany has selected a unit 
so very near our own in value, she should not have gone a little farther, and made 
her silver mark and gold 10-mark pieces absolutely identical in weight and value’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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(IiI).—Unmited Kingdom, 1857-72. Estimated Value of Raw Cotton 
Imported, Re-Exported, and Consumed. (Ellison’s Circular.) 


[00,000’s omitted, thus 53,3 = 53,300,000/. The bales are given in full.] 























Import. Re-Exported. Consumed, United Kingdom. 
Years. Bales per 
Value. Price. Value. Value. Total Weight. Week, 
400 lbs. each. 
Min. Per lb. Min, Min. | Min. Ibs. No. 
£& d. £ £ 
BSc. 533 9.5, 8,5 48,0 1,176; 56,510. 
5: 5559 8 9,8 40,8 1,204; 57,950 
A 51,0 93, 8,2 42,1 1,071, 51,520. 
POD... ad 552 113s B53 43,8 940, 45,140 
LSG6S:..0c0 exe 93 HL, 41,0 996, 47,890 
GTi. - B58 103 14,0 41,2 984, 45,890 
GES)’ 95,8 133 19,5 51,9 800, 42,829 
T3865--%...; 63,2 152 17,1 47,2 418, 34,550 
ge oe 82,2 22 Ot 52,4 RO, 26,980 
al ee 58,0 203 21,6 40,7 476, 22,910 
1862......:. 3151 14 12,4 24,7 449, 21,620 
7 ee 38,7 2 459 32,2 1,005, 49,800 
MOO. <2.53, 36,6 2 5,5 28,9 1,679; 51,890 
[55 See 32,2 3 4,1 27,6 997, 47,000 
ite oe 27,2 g 353 24,8 907, Not 
7 28,6 $ 355 24,8 825, given 





“The import price is 15 per cent. above that of 1871, and 
50 per cent. above the price of the normal pre-war year 1860, nor 
does there seem to be any immediate prospect of much reduction. 
‘ With a prospective supply for 1873,’ say Messrs. Ellison (passim), 
‘very little, if at all, greater than the present consuming power of 
Europe, and only about 2§ per cent. greater than the actual average 
deliveries of the past two years (1871-72), prices on the average 
of the year 1873 will not perhaps greatly vary from the revenue 
of 1871-72, say 93d. for middling Uplands, and 72d. for fair 
Dhollerah, any important average advance on these rates would 
lead to economy and reduced consumption as in 1872, any material 
decline would stimulate demand as in 1871.’ 


“The next Table (IV) has been enlarged from former years, 
and now shows in pounds weight as the best test the quantity 
of cloth and yarn consumed at home, and exported in each year 
1857-72, with collateral columns of the average prices of raw cotton 
as imported, exported, and consumed at home. 

282 
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(IV).—Cotion Cloth and Yarn, Exported and Estimated as Actually 
Consumed at Home, 1857-72, in Millions of Pounds Weight. (Ellison’s 
Circular.) 





[000,000’s omitted.] 
1 2 3 4 5 6 vi 8 9 
Yarns and Cloth Exported. Hiei Average Prices of Raw Cotton. 
Consump- Total 
Years. tion, 7 Home 
Yarn. Cloth. Total. Yarns and | Weight. Imported.| Exported.) Consump- 
Cloth. tion. 

















MIn. Ibs. | Min. Ibs. | Mln. lbs. | Min. lbs. | Min. Ibs. f Min. Ibs.| Per lb. Per lb. 
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: d. d. 
1872....!- 212, 698, 910, 1455. | 1,055, 92; 44 of 
"bs .4o LOS, 680, 873, 185, 1,058, 8 4 8+ 
"70.11, 18, 616, 802, 140, 942, 9% 8s 92 
269.04, LEO, 535, 704, 125, 829, 11¢ 10 Lig 
1868... 174, | 548, | 723, | 160, | 88s, ‘ gs 1 
"Bytes abs 5238, 687, 145, 832, 104 i 10% 
Ge. |, 184, - a0l, || vas, ERE 146, of 97, hczael (ota ne 
1865... 98, ee ATE; 150, 625, 152 14% 152 
6A... 7, 332, 403, 110; 513, 2,2, 244 Ze 
"Boum 70, B21, 392, 93, 485, 204 19% 204 
1862... 88, 324, 412, 102, 514, 14 13 144 
"Bde. LY 0s 4.96, 674, 174, 848, 42 6+ “3 
BG. | 19%," Bag, (bas, Lae eee } st 64 
1859....| 192, | 500, | 693, 172, 865, 64 58 68 
58... 200, | 452, 652, 158, 810, 63 %9 %9 
{Difco A TP; 466, BO 35 156, 739, ae z a4 





‘“‘The evidence of these figures is remarkable as showing, first, 
the increasing command of the foreign markets for cloth, or finished 
goods; second, the small increase in the exports of yarn, or half 
finished goods ; third, the comparatively stationary home consump- 
tion, indicating the resort to linen, woollen, and other materials; 
fourth, that while the home consumption was 20 per cent. of the 
total manufacture in 1860, it has fallen to 12 per cent. in 1872. 
The total manufacture of last year was 14 per cent. in excess of the 
great year 1860. All these facts indicate the substantial soundness 
of the cotton trade of this country, and the increase on the whole 
of the economical advantages so far possessed by Lancashire over 
all foreign rivals. 


“In the next Table (V) we give the distribution of cotton piece 
goods to the leading markets in 1871-72 and in 1860, stated in 
quantities of millions of yards :— 
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(V).—Exports of Cotton Piece Goods, 1872-71 and 1860, in Quantities 
(Millions of Yards) and Percentage of Totals. (Ellison’s Circular.) 


[000,000’s omitted.] 







































































Quantities. Per Cent. of Total. 
Exported to 

1872:-)) 187154 1860) 4 S72: | W871. S60; 

| MIn. yds. | MIn. yds.| Min. yds.} Per cnt. | Per cnt. | Per cnt. 
India and Egypt> ................ 1,255, | 1,291, SLO ;1  33°5 2059 32D 
@hings 07...cte ie ahs ee 464, bol, 324, 1377 16°2 ier, 
Turkey and Levant. ............ 330, 244, 272, 9°3 ee) 9°8 
2,039, | 2,086, | 1,506, | 57°9 61°3 54°4 
United Stato ciccccnctevescivces to2, 129, 226, ae7 3°8 8°2, 
West of America and W. I. 668, 619, 527, | 19°0 13% 19°0 
2,839, | 2,834, | 2,259, ] 80°6 | 83:2 | 81°6 
Taly, Alistrias QC. .5..cc0<s.n<0x- 219, 186, 198, 6°2 SSIs he 
CROP RAINY 2. 55a ca soesncosveapvotenones 130, 107; 102, er | ane =°9 
Other Countrios......0.cec: 247, 280, 217, 9°5 oe 4°6 
30505.) 3480.) 25776nOe%6 | 106°O 4 100°0 











‘India and China are still the predominant customers for our 
cotton goods, and between them consume very nearly one-half of 
the entire export manufacture. It is open to doubt, however, 
whether the conditions under which the export of cotton goods to 
the Hast has been for some time carried on are in a really sound 
state. Lancashire is always complaining of failures in the India 
trade. Since November (1872) the failures in the cotton districts 
and largely among firms trading to India have been. heavy, and 
amount probably to three or four millions. The failure in September 
last of the old London and Calcutta house of Gledstanes and Co., 
with habilities amounting to nearly two millions and very spare 
assets, was another illustration of the same evils. The vice of the 
present system is twofold; first, the excessive credit given by the 
manufacturer at Manchester, or the merchant there who buys of 
him first hand, to weak and speculative shipping houses on this 
side—the seller taking the acceptance of the buyer at four or six” 
months, but carefully keeping his len on the goods till sold in 
India, and stipulating that the remittances arising out of such sale 
should be sent home to meet the acceptances he holds; second, the 
excessive usance at which shipping houses in India are able to sell 
their bills on England. This usance is six months’ date, and cases 
continually occur in which the goods drawn against arrive by 
steamer or canal six or seven weeks before the six months’ drafts 
mature, and the acceptor has the use of the money in the interval, 
and is tempted to apply it not always prudently. These six months’ 
bills will of course be drawn so long as the London discount market 
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will take them: and weak, sanguine people will continue to buy 
masses of goods at Manchester, so long as the manufacturers and 
merchants there will sell them at long credit. The peril consists in 
carrying ona distant, uncertain, and fluctuating trade by people - 
who live from hand to mouth, and sink or swim just as the chapter 
of accidents may render a year profitable or the reverse. 

“ Gledstanes and Co. had been unsound since 1866, if not 
earlier, and the failure was in many ways disgraceful. It is among 
the scandals of the time that the parties were allowed to escape 
without exposure and punishment. 

“The next Table (VI) gives the American cotton crops, 1867-68 
to 1871-72, and the estimate for 1872-73 :— 


(VI).—American Cotton Crops, 1867-68 to 1871-72. (Ellison’s Circular.) 


{In 1,000’s of bales.] 





: 1872-73. 
Detail. = ae aetes 1871-72. | 1870-71. | 1869-70. | 1868-69. | 1867-68. 
TObEI ROD 5: fi,sseseenvheopass 3,700 25975 453497 3,155 2,414 2,577 
Exported to— 
Great Britain .... 1,454 2343 1,475 990 1,229 
WTANCO. cS ocgsene nis 2,466 184 138 346 22.5 123 
Other places ........ 319 649 352 233 239 


——— | | ef | 


Consumed in— 
Northern States 978 1,032 838 839 819 
1,000 
Southern ,, 


—— ee | | | ee | ee 


ny 


Stock at end of season — 55 108 60 II 37 


Note.—The pre-war cotton crops and consumption in the States and export 
to Great Britain were :— 


{In 1,000’s of bales.] 








Consumed ae Price in 
United States. Great Britain. Liverpool. 

d. 

1856-57 702, (1,428 oh 

°57-58 470 1,810 68 
758-59 4470 2,050 6 

59-60 8Io 2,670 63 

760-611 ........ 6470 2,175 rE 
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“The crop of 1871-72 fell far short of the 42 million of bales 
of 1870-71—the crop which gave so immense a start to the recovery 
of the United States, and which also re-established the cotton trade 
in Kurope, to the serious derangement, however, of the Indian 
commerce and the commerce with those other countries where, under 
the stimulus of the high prices of 1861-65, the production of cotton 
had attained vast dimensions. 


“‘The following Table (VII) shows that from all these countries 
the imports of raw cotton have been stationary or declining during 
the last two years, and are likely to be still more so in 1873 :— 


(VIT).—Raw Cotton, Imports (in Bales) into Europe, 1871-72 Actual, 
1873 Hstumated, and Average Weight of Bales in 1872. 


[000’s omitted, thus 2,466, = 2,466,000.] 





1873. 


Average 






































From Senn 1872. 1871. yikes — 

Pee ye peee Ae, Pie va Ibs. 

United States ............ 24.66, 2,036, 3,114, 439 
LAM Ie genie 460, 1,000, 680, 160 
Mediterranean ............ 560, 513, 445, . 480 
Wrest Endiies 05.05 visu. BAG bibs 237, 240, 210 
East, siseneeneenseees LEO 1,696, 15538, 360 
5,576, 5,488, 6,017, 273 





‘* We compile the final Table (VIII) on this subject from the 
elaborate calculations in Hllison’s Circular (passim). The object 
of these calculations has been by the application of very complete 
knowledge ‘of the cotton market and manufacture, to express in 
figures, of course in a degree approximate, the ultimate financial 
results of the whole industry in this country year by year, from 
1857 to the present time. This is done by calculating (1) the total 
value in each year of the cotton goods produced; (2) the total cost 
of the raw cotton used up in such production; and (3) the residue 
left to cover wages, interest of capital, wear and tear, repairs, and 
store expenses, and lastly profits. The figures are probably as 
nearly true as any compilation of the kind applied to so large a 
surface are likely to be. 

“ The following is the table :— 
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(VIII).—Cotton Trade, General Results, 1857-72. Estimate, per Hilison’s 
Circular of (1) Total Value of Goods Produced; (2) Cost of Raw Cotton 
Consumed therefor; and (3) Balance left for Profits, Interest, Wages, 


and Hapenses. 
[00,000’s omitted.] 





Total Cost of Left for Total Cost of Left for 

Tee, | Yate O | mae | MARGE EMO ome. |S al sa. ol eae 
Produced. | Cotton. Expenses. Produced. Cotton. Expenses. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

1872....| 102,3 48,0 5453 1864....| 76,4 52,5 23,9 
71...) 102,0 40,8 61,2 63....| “5o8 40,6 19,2 
1870...) 931 42,1 51,0 1862....| 42,7 26,7 16,0 
69....| 86,2 34,8 A2iyA. 61....| 74,3 32,2 42,1 
“6S..c1.° SEF 41,0 sey ~60,,.s| 30,6 28,9 Le | 
1867....| 90,4 41,2 4952 1859....| 72,2 27,6 44,6 
*66,...1 L027 51,9 50,8 gc eee 63,1 24,8 38,3 
65...) 88,2 47,3 3559 57... 59,8 24,8 35,0 





“The details of this table will repay careful examination. Last 
year, 1871, was the most prosperous in the whole twenty-six. The 
divisible result was 61 millions sterling—or 10 millions more than 
in 1872 or 1870—and 10 millions more than in the ‘great year’ 
1860. The period since 1865 compares very favourably with even 
the pre-war years 1857-60. ! 

“In the autumn there was a sharp difficulty;-in the money 
market, arising, as usual, from the depletion of the reserve of the 
banking department—the tardy efforts of the Bank to protect it by 
timely elevation of the rate of discount—and the rapid and severe 
measures resorted to when the alarm was really raised. The rate 
ran up from 35 in the middle of September, to 6 per cent. by the 
9th October, and finally to 7 per cent. on the 13th November— 
falling to 5 by the middle of December. In August the banking 
reserve was [2 millions, and the rate 35. It had fallen to about 
103 millions before the rate was raised to 4, and it fell continuously 
to under 8 millions, while the rate was being carried by quick 
advances to 6 per cent., and it did not recover materially till the 
rate was made 7 per cent. But while these were the minimum 
rates, the directors did not hesitate to charge special rates on large 
classes of bills. The chief immediate cause of the pressure was 
the demand of the German Government for gold bullion in the 
London market for the purposes of their coinage. They obtained 
the command of this bullion in two ways—first, because they had 
been accumulating in London in the hands of certain joint stock 
banks and bill brokers very large cash deposits provided by the 
collection on German account of bills remitted from France for the 
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ransom; and second, because they held, by means of agents and 
correspondents in London, a considerable amount of similar bills 
maturing from week to week, and with the proceeds of these bills 
they were able to purchase bullion as it arrived, and if it did not 
arrive, to draw on the reserve in the Bank of England. 

‘The second immediate cause was the occurrence of the usual 
autumn drain of gold coin for purely internal purposes—that is to 
say, for the payment of harvest wages, for travelling funds for 
tourists, and last year to enable manufacturers and others to pay 
in coin the greatly advanced wages established in nearly all 
trades. 

‘“‘ The presence of the German and French money in London to 
the amount of several millions—perhaps seven or eight-—had been 
notorious for months, and it was also notorious that it would be 
speedily taken away. The occurrence of the internal autumn drain 
and the transport at the same season of gold coin to Scotland and 
Ireland under the Act of 1845, are also facts as well known as the 
succession of summer and winter. It is also well known that as it 
has pleased Mr. Lowe to collect all the income tax and assessed 
taxes early in the year—when the Government account is con- 
sequently overflowing, with the reverse result, of course, of being 
deficient in the autumn—so it generally happens that the Bank has, 
as in 1871, to find money for the October dividends at the very time 
when it is pressed upon by the merchants. 

‘“‘ It is the disgrace and opprobrium of our banking system with 
its divided reserve that we go on year by year virtually ignoring 
these plain facts, and, by the sheer inelasticy of our arrangements, 
exposing the trade of the country to the greatest peril. . In October 
and November last, while the banking reserve was vanishing away, 
there remained of course a steady 12 or 13 millions in the issue 
department. The pressure was for a week or ten days very severe, 
and if a few failures had then occurred to excite distrust, a panic 
would most certainly have ensued, and the Act of 1844 would have 
been again suspended. The loss and suffering and the derangement 
of trade were very great. The discount companies (see Appendix M) 
especially were prejudiced by the rapid rise of the rates; and the 
countermanding of mercantile orders and the curtailment of transac- 
tions were carried to great lengths. 

“So long as the present system is maintained there is no security — 
whatever against the occurrence of these periods of pressure every 
autumn. Indeed they are the logical and almost necessary con- 
sequence of the system itself, and if they do not arise it is because 
some happy accident is forthcoming to turn aside the prepared 
event. 

‘The sensible course is to appoint a commission of competent 
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men to collect evidence, to investigate altered circumstances, and to 
report the changes which should be made. _ 


“ The following curious Table (IX) see passim, gives the figures 
of the internal efflux and influx of gold coin from and to the Bank 
of England for the last five years. 


(IX).—Hflux and Influx of Gold Coin for Internal Purposes, from and 
into Bank of England, in the Autumn and Spring of each Year 1868-72, 
as Compiled by Mr. John Newton (see passim). 



































1 2 3 4 5 6 a 8 
Efflux. Influx. 

Weeks. Ended. Total. oe. Weeks. Ended. Total. Per Week. 
et oo 4, £ £ No. £ £ - 
20 |13 Nov.,1872| 4,495,000 |225,000f — — a — 
EQ: Bong "71| 4,674,000 |245,000} 19 |21Mch:,1872|1,199,000| 63,000 
20 116 ,,  °70|3,740,000 {184,000} 18 122 ,,  °71|1,044,000| 58,000 
19 110 ,, 769] 2,806,000 |150,000] 19 |28 ,, 770] 2,043,000| 107,000 
ay Tey, ’68| 4,000,000 |200,c00f 19 |24 ,, 69! 787,000! 41,000 


Note.—To be read thus: During the nineteen weeks in the autumn of 1871, 
ended 8th November, 1871, the efflux of gold com from Bank of England for 
purposes of ¢nternal use and circulation was 4,674,0001., or 245,000l. per week. 
And the influx, or reverse current, in the following winter and spring, or during 
the nineteen weeks ended 21st March, 1872, was 1,199,c00l., or 63,000/. per 
week. 





‘* Tt will be seen from the above that the tendency in the volume 
of efflux is to increase year by year—and that as a rule the 
influx brings back only about half the out-current—justifying the 
presumption that the amount of gold coin in circulation has been 
steadily increasing of late years by about 2 millions a-year. The 
high wages and high prices are quite consistent with such a result ; 
and it is further corroborated by the sustained cost upon the Mint 
for increasing supplies of silver coin. 


“The next Table (X) continues the facts of last year regarding 
the autumn increase of the country circulation, both in England, 
Scotland, and Iveland—and in the two iatter countries the com- 
pulsory increase in the bank reserves under these clauses of the Act 
of 1845, which compel the banks to hold gold equal to the whole 
excess of their circulation beyond the fixed limit. 
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(X).—Bank Note Circulation, August—December, 1872, of (1) Private 
and Joint Stock Banks of England and Wales; (2) of Scotland; 
(3) of Ireland; (4) Bank of England ; (5) with Amount of Gold Held 
by Scotch and Irish Banks (per Cent. of 1845) as Cover for Increased 


Circulation. 
[0,000’s omitted.J 

















1 2 3 4 5 6 


England and Wales. 


vi 8 9 
Gold Held by 
Four 








: Scotch Trish 
Week Bank Private Y 
sit a. and Joint | motal Banks. Banks. Scotch Trish Total 
Ended Stock : Banks. Banks. ei 
England.| Banks. 
1872. £ £ £ £ ££ £ ££ £ 


10 Aug. | 27,01 4,96 | 31,97 5,22 Tees 
7 Sept. | 26,90 4,98 | 31,88 531 VOL 
5 Oct. | 27,60 5,45 - | 33,05 5,47 4,69 
2 Noy. | 26,30 S22 1 31,52 6,62 8,29 

SOP es. 25,00 5,04 | 30,04 6,21 8,01 

25,40 5,00 | 30,40 5-62 


3,33 2,94: 6,29 
3,32 2,94 6,27 
3,49 3,11 6,60 
3,60 | 3,37 | 7,97 
4,11 3,44 7,65 
3,83 3,20 7,20 


















“‘ The increase of gold reserves here shown is nearly 1$ millions 
(say 8 against 6;) in November, as compared with August (1872), 
and is an abstraction of gold from the Bank of England wholly 
foolish and. useless. 

“‘ The following Table (XI) gives the usual summarised view of 
the rates of discount prevailing over Hurope in 1872, and four 
preceding years :— 


(XI).—Luropean Rates of Discount, 1868-72. Average Annual Rates per 
Cent. per Annum, at Places as under for First Class Bills, being a 
Summary of Appendix (G). 









































1872. tsi. | 1870. 1869. 1868. 
pisces. pon Open ae | Open ae Open eon Open oat she 
‘ipa ipa cipa ar- 
Bank. | Market.} Bank, | Market.| Bank. | Market.] Bank. | Market. Bank ket. 
Pr. ent.) Per cnt. }Pr. cnt.| Per cnt. }Pr. cnt.| Per cnt. |Pr. cnt.) Per ent. |Pr. ct.|Pr. ent. 
London ......... gh @48 3 22 oa 3 33 3) all ae 
BAT ones sss seen sa | ae 6 — }— — 24° | 24 [oa] 48 
Frankfort 4% 4, aa 34 — — 2 oe 23 13 
Amsterdam...| 34 | 8 3a | 8s | — | 42 | 3% | 38h | 34] 28 
Hamburg 34 | 3 4 3 3k — 28 |—] 12 
Brussels ........ 4 a 3h | 8% J — — 24 2b tot | oh 
Deri parce 45 4 45 32 —= 43 4a 34+ 4 21 
Wieuiiaiess:.0sc 6 5? ce ae — 5+ 4% 48 | 4 4 
Petersburg ....| 63 | 6% 7 65 — 52 6% 64 | 7 ve 
ue hires: — oo 6 oa — — 5 5 5 pnd, 
MMadridy  ....-... — — 5 — — — 54 5 eave nee 
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“¢ We are able this year (in Appendix Ea) to present statements 
of the weekly returns (since May, 1872) of the official banks at 
Berlin, Vienna, Hamburg, and Brussels—besides the usual figures 
relating to the Bank of France. The following Table (XII) brings 
into a smaller compass the details given in the Appendix :— 
(XII).—Leading Foreign Banks. June, 1872, March, 1873. Circulation 

and Bullion Reserved at Dates as under, being Summary of Appendices 


(EK and Ea) in Million £. 
[00,000’s omitted, thus 91,3 = 91,300,0607.] 
































Bank Bank Bank Bank Bank 
of France. of Prussia. of Austria. of Belgium. of Hamburg. 
Dates. . en, ee oe es 
Cash. | Bullion.J Cash. | Bullion.| Cash. | Bullion.| Cash. | Bullion.| Cash. | Bullion. 
Min. Min. Mln. Mln, Min. Min. ins. Min. 
1872-73 ¢ | £ ££ £/#£ | & £ 
1st Junel “91,3 |. 29,1-1 34,9 | 26,7 F294 | TRS | 9,2 1,5 
Ist July) 94,2 | 30,0 38,6 | 26,1 30,2 12,0 9,5 1,4 
Ist Aug.| 93,1 | 30,3 2750 | Ont 30,4 | 12,4 9,6 1,8 
IstSept.} 95,2 | 30,1 37,9 | 26,4 2b lw ko 9,6 2,9 
Ist Oct.| 99,5 | 31,5 [| 41,0 | 24,7 | 31,8 | 13,5 | 9,9 4,5 
Ist Nov) £03,7 | 31,6 +1.-42,4>) 25,1. 32,7 | 14,6 | 10,4 4,4: 
st Dee:| 105,8 | 31,7 | 43,5 | 26,4. | 32,3 | 14,5 [noe | 2,9 
Tet Jan. | 177,67) 31,7 | 4558" 27,6 4 32,5¢) 14,3" 11,7 2,6 
Ist Feb. | 113,4 | 31,6 43,3 | 28,2 31,8 | 14,3 J 12,4 2,5 




















Yote.—In Paris, through 1872, the price of gold per mille has been 9 to 10 
per cent.; in Austria, 7 to 8 per cent.; in Petersburg, 15 to 16 per cent.; in 
Italy, 9 to 10 per cent. 





‘“‘'The increase in the circulation of the Bank of France is 
22 millions sterling (or nearly 25 per cent.) since May last. The 
bullion reserve is steady at (say) 30 millions. The Bank of Prussia 
also shows an increase of about 10 millions (or 25 per cent.) in the 
circulation, and a cash reserve of 28 millions, and tending to a slow 
augmentation. The figures of the National Bank of Vienna are 
the least fluctuating in the group. In Belgium also, the circulation 
has increased about one-fourth. Taking the four banks as a whole, 
they exhibit the following results, comparing the extreme dates of 
the table :— 











Dates. Circulation. Bullion. 
Min. Min. 
1872. £ £& 
Leta Une cijadtacden 164 42 
1873. 
1st February ,....... 2,00 80 
Increase........... 36 12 
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‘‘ Except in Prussia and Belgium, cash payments are suspended 
all over the continent. 

“The creation of banks, credit companies, discount companies, 
advance associations, and other institutions of credit has been 
carried in 1871 and 1872 to a most prodigious extent all over 
Germany, Austria, Italy,—and Berlin, Frankfort, and Vienna have 
become hotbeds for the concoction of adventures of this sort, many 
of them being clearly frauds, and still more defective in plan or 
management. Of course these concerns draw and redraw on each 
other, and by employing varying and ingenious devices, they no 
doubt succeed in keeping afloat over Hurope a large mass of mere 
finance paper, behind which there is little or no substance. Any 
serious check in confidence would render this paper worthless, and 
a collapse would follow. So far there is not much ‘finance paper’ 
in England. Some of the foreign bills of that character appear 
here now and then, but they are avoided and disliked, and but a 
small amount is held by any English house of standing. The next 
panic on the continent will be accelerated by the abuse of this kind 
of credit. 

‘To what lengths ‘financing’ was carried in this country in 
1865-66, the vigorous and remarkable judgment by Vice-Chancellor 
Malins in the case of the National Bank v. Sir Joseph McKenna 
and others (see Appendix V) will show in a striking manner. It is 
a merit almost peculiar to our own courts that when flagrant cases 
do come before them, they are laid bare to the bottom, and the real 
character of the actors described in language which prevents the 
possibility of any mistake. 

“1872 has not sustained the large and progressive dividends 
made by the railways of the United Kingdom in 1870-71. The 
total traffic as appears by the following Table (XIII), exhibits — 
considerable increase, but when the accounts have been made up 
the dividends in ouly a few cases exceed for 1872 the division 


of 1871. 


(XIIT).— Railways, United Kingdom, 1869-72, Recetpis, Expenses, and 
Mileage. 
[0,000’s omitted, thus 49,91 = 49,910,000. 





Total Receipts. Expenses. 


























Length 
Year, : of 

Amount. a eee as Amount. On Receipts. Line Open. 

£ £ £ Per cnt. Miles. 

7 es 49,91 3,881 23,96 48°6 14,854 

gs ne epee 46,17 2,178 23,16 Ages 14,700 

AG pete ie Ropero 43,12 2,909 21,71 48°2, 14,610 

MOD sap sxcomonvanase 41,02 2,898 20,78 48°7 14,144 





IE AC ES I TST EE IOI SB SSIES 
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‘“‘ The very rapid rise in coal, iron, steel, and railway stores of 
all sorts, which occurred during the closing months of 1872, and 
became more decisive during January and February, 1873, produced 
a decided pause and reaction in the railway market, and led several 
of the lines to start a discussion on the necessity of applying to 
Parliament to sanction increased tables of fares. 

‘In the United States the railway mileage open has been 
doubled since 1865. In that year it was 35,000 miles, and is now 
70,000—the increase being chiefly in Western and the Pacific States. 
In every region where society and Government are at all settled, 
railways are being pushed forward by all the resources which can 
be commanded. 

“The Railway News of 1st March (1873) gives the following 
details relative to the effect of the increased cost of coal on the 
dividends of some of the leading English—basing its conclusions 
on the facts of the four half-years composing 1871 and 1872 :— 


““*Tt is evident that in the case of some of the dividends they 
have not been what may be termed legitimate profits of the last 
half-year’s working. The current half-year will be burdened with 
an accumulation of repaws from the previous half, in addition 
to the ordinary repairs, at the still advancing rates for materials 
incidental to the half-year. But probably the most serious matter 
in connection with the current half-year’s working is the hand-to- 
mouth way in which the companies whose contracts have expired, 
are at the present time procuring the necessary supply of coal. It 
is not likely that any fresh contracts will be entered into by the 
companies so long as the present unsettled state of things continues, 
and, like private individuals, the companies are at the present time 
wholly at the mercy of the coalowners. Buying in the best market, 
they are still paying an enormous advance on old rates. How 
largely the Great Northern proprietors, as an instance, are likely to 
suffer from this cause, was made clear to them at the half-yearly 
meeting last week. Colonel Packe, the chairman, stated that the 
company consumes 5,000 tons a-week, for which they are now pay- 
ing 18s. a ton against the old-rate of 7s. 6d., an increase of 10s. 6d. 
a ton, or about 2,650/. per week. ‘This is equal to 70,c00/. in the 
half-year, and represents a dividend of over 1% per cent. per annum 
on the ordinary stock of the company. 

‘“‘*« With respect to the loss of dividend which has actually 
accrued, it appears that in the first half of 1872 the companies 
generally were affected to the extent of about one-eighth per cent. 
per annum. The London and South-Western, and Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincoln lost fully a quarter_per cent. in the first half. 
But in the December half-year the average loss was about five- 
eighths per cent., varying from a quarter to nearly 1 per cent. 
The following shows the actual loss of dividend arising from the 
increased price of fuel for the December half-year on each of the 
lines :— 
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Increased Cost of Fuel, Half-Year, December, 1872. . 
? ’ ? 
Rate per Cent. 


per Annum 

S.  @. 
SOV B IN NSCOR cg rare san cunt eae tia eager ened cd tunis Sveonsqettynasaeas eis 18 9 
RPCR VW ORUGEIE ooo ee ts scott econ We Latin bueattnsetcheiassw Aintnte shoves Ls, 6 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincol .............csessessrvessees 15 6 
CS gS gL Tvs I Rae ees Aner oe Ee pe ee 13 6 
London, Brighton, and South Coast .......csssssserserees 13 - 
EEOAE ROR GM OPI or rn ate telengangesasvnsso econ csnsedvaessweses' Facenaiaae VE 6 
PAVCHSIIPS QUEL VOR RSI ICO cath crecctonessnue mnnendiecvenvsesvacieqousdnes Lt 6 
Eondonand South= Western i0.5...00d...cmecenssonvovvesscie it - 
By) 1G sa s(6 Me ae eee eee Se (sc ORS | ee Ce ae ae 16° 6 
Beristolttrad KO. 256, cds hac goccccavoebessdetnn ecb bashuvads Io - 

London, Chatham, and Dover .........ssseees Za aetotaseys Io. —* 
ee BanduNortie Wy esterih eAle hn hc thhntarncsves Be HG 
ROT DUDS UERTY, 5.2 ine sa sc savn.otesnatasansaveunnn avdvedadevncesn@onuionalbuihena’ 4 - 


“ ¢ As the rates now (18th February) being paid are very much 
higher than the averages of the past half-year, from which these 
figures are derived, nothing could show more conclusively the 
terrible severity with which the present state of the coal trade must 
be pressing on the railway companies. They are very large con- 
sumers of coal, but they are unable, like other large consumers, to 
recoup themselves fully against the rise by increasing their charges 
in proportion. ‘The small increase of rates throughout the country 
which took place last autumn, has partially enabled the companies 
to maintain satisfactory dividends, but it will be insufficient to meet 
the loss in the current half. Other means will have to be adopted 
to enable them to pay the same dividends next June as they paid in 
the first half of 1872. The North-Hastern Company lost nearly 
1 per cent. of dividend last half-year from the one item of coal, and 
it is not too much to say, from present appearances, that all round 
the companies will lose not less than 1 per cent. from the same 
cause in the current half-year. Whatever means the companies 
have of counteracting the evil, must be at once applied. 

*¢ «A remedy which the companies have in their own hands— 
could jealousy and the insane competition which is far too general 
with them be set aside—is a reduction of the train service, as well 
in the number as in the speed of the trains. We have before 
pointed out the low standard of earning per train mile, and the vast 
sums that are annually lost in running what are nothing else than 
duplicate trains between competitive points. Could the service be 
reduced, and so regulated as to afford undue advantage to neither 
competing company, the standard rate of earnings per train mile 
would be at once raised. An effectual remedy, better than an 
increase of rates and fares—to which the public might not so 
readily submit—would be at once provided for the now greatly 
increased cost attending the working of the railways in all depart- 
ments.’ 


* On arbitration preference stock. 


‘ 
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** Adverting to the latest traffic and expense of the Manchester 
and Sheffield Company, the writer says :— 


“ «We regret to find our worst forebodings of the probable 
results of the working of the current half-year fully confirmed by 
the return of the Sheffield Company for the last two weeks. As we 
showed at the time, the result for the first five weeks of the half- 
year, after allowing for the two days’ difference, was an increase of 
4,000/. per week in the working expenses, but this was nearly com- 
pensated by the increased traffic. For the sixth and seventh week, 
however, the increase in the working expenses is 4,600/. per week, 
while the traffic increase is only 2,300/. per week. A continuance 
of such returns and rates of increase would mean simply the 
annihilation of the dividend for the present. 

‘“« The increase in the price of coal in the manufacturing 
districts goes on uninterruptedly, and iron goes higher and higher. 
Scotch pig iron has now reached 145s. per ton, its normal price 
being from 51s. to 553s.’ 


“The Hcononist of 1st March, 1873, stated as follows the 
increase of gross receipts of thirteen principal railways in the five 
half-years ending 31st December, 1872 :— 














Year. Half-Years. Increase. Per Cent. 
£ 
1870 | Second or December ............. 736,000 E> 
yf Pivst 9, June Veen actus: 912,000 6°8 
{| Second ,, December ............ 1,339,000 9°2 
72 Hirst > 5, Sune... 1,170,000 8°3 
Second ,, December ............ 1,256,000 rae 





‘¢ The increased charges for passengers and goods in the second 
half 1872, greatly helped towards the 7°5 per cent. increase. 

‘¢ The increase in working expenses in the December, 1872, half 
is beyond former experience, and amounts to 1,119,000l., or only 
less by 137,000/. than the whole increase of receipts. The increase 
of working expenses has gradually gained on the increased traffic, 
and then surpassed it as follows :— 


Thirteen Principal Railways. 





Working Expenses, 

















Year. Half-Years. Traffic, Increase. fo 
Per cnt Per cnt 
1870 | Second or December ............ 5:3 4°7 
714 Hivet «o/s, Jame Wain ois eate 6'8 BD 
Second ,, December .......:..:. 9°2 yom 
79 Brest: ,) UG: Po ntrcrenares 8'°3 I1"4 
{ Second ,, December ............. 75 140 
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“With results like these operating so powerfully and directly 
against the interests of the millions of persons interested in rail- 
way property, it is superfluous to say that an amount of intel- 
ligence, ingenuity, and energy, will be set to work to discover 
remedial measures such as was never before applied to the 
subject. 

‘In approaching the subject of the rapid and most extra- 
ordinary rise since the autumn of 1871 in the prices of nearly all 
commodities, but especially in the primary or ‘ instrumental ’ 
articles of coal and iron, it is desirable, above all things, to begin 
with a statement of the facts as observed by persons most likely to 
be well informed. 

“We commence, therefore, with the following passage from the 
circular (given passim) of Messrs. W. Fallows and Co. of Liverpool, 
—a house of long standing and great experience :— 


“<The primary cause of this extraordinary change may be 
traced back to the low range of prices which prevailed between the 
end of 1864 and the beginning of 1871. This led to an increased 
consumption of iron, in consequence of ws use in many new forms 
until, steadily but surely, it became manifest that the demand was in 
excess of the means of supply. This was first felt in the early part 
of 1870, but the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war postponed its 
development till the midsummer of 1871, from which period dates 
that remarkable reaction which has been witnessed. 

“<The labour question had a most important influence on the 
ccurs> of prices, and its controlling power is manifestly too potent 
to be despised or omitted in any estimate of the condition and 
prospects of the trade. On the first indications of improvement, 
the men were prompt and urgent in their demands for increased 
wages, and these have been repeated time after time wntil now the 
cost of production has been most seriously enhanced by the advance in 
wages. In no case has the advance been less than 50 per cent. (during 
the last eighteen months), whilst wm the case of the Scotch colliers the 
increase has been from 4s. 6d. to tos. per day, althouyh towards the 
close of 1872 the masters gave notice of a reduction of 2s. Puddlers 
in Staffordshire, who were paid 8s. 6d. per ton in July, 1871, 
obtained 12s. 6d. per ton during the latter half of 1872. Ironstone, 
coal, and coke have all fully advanced double since 30th June, 1871, 
and as it is estimated that five to six tons of coal and coke are used 
in the process of producing one ton of manufactured iron through 
all the stages from the raw material, it will be understood what a 
serious matter the ‘coal question’ has been to the iron trade. 
Taking all these elements into consideration, it is evident that these 
high prices are not so remunerative to manufacturers as is generally 
supposed. 

“¢Tn illustration of the exceptional demand which has been 
experienced during the last two years, 1871-72, it may be noted 
that there has been a diminution in the stocks of pig iron in Scotland 


and Middlesborough between 380th December, 1870, and 30th 
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December, 1872, of 537,000 tons, and this, notwithstanding an 
increase of 164,000 tons in the production of these districts. 

“<The total exports have risen from 2,825,575 tons, valued at 
24,038,390. in 1870, to 3,388,622 tons, valued at 36,060,547/. in 
1872, the increase in weight being almost entirely under the head 
of ‘ pig iron.’ 

‘““*Tt is also remarkable that, nothstanding the average price 
of Scotch pig iron during 1872 was over toos., the quantity taken 
for home and foreign consumption was 51,000 tons im excess of 1871, 
when the average price was 598.’ 


“We see here the enormous increase of the export of 1872 over 
1870, thus :— 





Tons. Value. 
£ 
LOT 2 rchshawibred 3,388,000 36,000,000 
MO te seed tars: oes 2,825,000 24,000,000 
Increase ........ 563,000 12,000,000 





‘“*'We have also the fact of the low prices of iron, 1864-70, 
leading to its ‘use in many new forms’ and to the ‘demand being 
in excess of the supply.’ We find also that ‘in no case has the 
advance of wages in 1871-72 been less than 50 per cent.’ 

‘“‘ Another leading authority, Mr. C. HE. Muller, of Middles- 
borough, in his circular (given passim) writes to the same effect :— 


‘“¢“¢1872 has been an epoch in the iron trade, full of surprises 
and perplexities. A long period of low prices, coupled with a con- 
tinuous and rapid increase in the make of pig iron, had, up till 
1871, gradually created a sort of unbelief in any great or permanent 
rise in prices. It was rather feared that the competition amongst 
makers to sell their production (already so very large), would tend 
to send prices the other way. Consumers in this country seemed to 
be of a similar opinion, and with few exceptions, had not bought 
beyond the quantity required to cover orders on their books. The 
sudden and decided rise which commenced in the beginning of October, 
1871, created not a little sensation. Consumers and shippers got 
alarmed, the prices rapidly advanced under heavy purchases, and 
1871 closed with No. 3 worth 68s. per ton. Makers now seemed to 
think the price a good one, and with two or three exceptions sold 
freely for 1872, some of them even disposing of large quantities for 
delivery in 1873 and 1874. During the first six months of 1872, 
merchants bought but sparingly, their fears being strengthened by 
the difficulties of the ‘ Alabama’ question, and rumours of probable 
financial disturbances through payment of the French war indem- 
nity. In spite of these things, however, the value of pig iron 
steadily advanced, and reached a price undreamed of by the wildest 
fancy. Germany, and to a small eatent Belgiwm, were the only 
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countries which seemed to realise the situation. In former times, 
Germany seldom bought for long forward delivery, but from 
August, 1871, right on through 1872, the Germans were persistent 
buyers of iron, even for delivery over 1873. The export statistics 
will show that this iron was really wanted in Germany, where, since 
the close of the war, all branches of industry had experienced a 
development hitherto unknown in the annals of her trade. This 
demand seems not arrested yet. From what I have ascertained, 
I expect that our exports to that country in 1873 will be even larger 
than those of J872.’ : 3 


** Mr. Muller confirms Messrs. Fallows, and he adds the further 
specific fact that, at the close of 1871 and early in 1872, the 
Germans were the only buyers who seemed to realise the fact that 
the demand for iron was then largely in excess of the supply, and 
would remain so for some time. 

“Mr. Muller gives the following table of exports from the 
northern rivers in support of this view :— 


Shipments of Iron, 1868-72, from the Tees, Tyne, Wear, and Hartlepool 
: (in Tons). 





To - 1872. 1871. 1870. 1869. 1868. 


Germany, Holland, and Belgium} 316,000 | 250,000 | 140,000 | 112,000 | 74,000 
Werte Niece 45,000 | 38,000 | 50,000 | 48,000 | 34,000 
pei Vital hxc: ay. captain 5,300 4,600 4,300 4,400 7,300 
Sweden, Denmark, and Russia....1 18,800 | 21 ts 16,000 | 14,400 | 15,600 
OMENS Fore anee oe 4,000 | 10,500 400 1,200 1,400 


a | | | 


386,000 | 330,000 | 216,000 | 186,000 | 187,000 





“We see here that the German demand in the north of Eng- 
land was in 1871 nearly double that of 1870, and in 1872 one-fourth 
in advance of 18/71—the exports to some of the other countries 
showing much change. 

‘“‘ Tf we turn to the other side of the Atlantic, we find testimony 
the same in substance as is given at home. 

“* Messrs. Bigelow and Johnstone, of New York, in the circular 
(given passim), say :— 

«The war in the United States had fostered, not only here, but 
in Europe, India, and particularly in Great Britain, a strongly 
speculative fever, engendering in its turn a hollow and miserably 
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false system of financicring, culminating in great commercial dis- 
tress in 1866. Prices fell to a low point, and capital, frightened 
from its usual channels, took refuge in the great monetary centres. 
Enterprises, involving large expenditures, languished or were aban- 
doned ; the trade of the kingdom shrank, and the railroads feeling 
the diminished traffic, ceased to be popular as investments. This, 
in its turn, reacting on the iron manufacturers, so depressed prices, 
that in 1867 and 1868 orders were taken more with a view to keep the 
hands together, than from any profit accruing, and thus presenting 
no encouragement to embark in new enterprises of this kind. As 
time wore on and confidence returned, assisted greatly by the general 
prosperity of the United States during the years succeeding the estab- 
lishment of peace, prices began gradually to improve, with an 
increasing demand, though so gradual that it was insufficient as a 
stimulus to any great increase in the production either here or in 
Europe; capital seeming to prefer the more tempting fields of gold 
and silver mining, leaving iron, really the most valuable, com- 
paratively neglected. Meanwhile enterprises requiring an almost 
incalculable amount of tron were being set on foot and vigorously 
prosecuted, apparently, however, without overstraining the capacity 
for production, and without inordinately advancing prices. It was 
then that the trade began to get glimpses of a state of prosperity to 
which it had long been a stranger; but a severe check ensued in 
the outbreak of the Franco-German war, throwing everything into 
confusion, and causing a smart decline in prices, besides greatly 
curtailing consumption. Then followed the absorption of labour 
for service in the field, and consequently stoppage of works, such 
establishments as were not closed being drawn from the manufacture 
of peaceful to that of warlike materials. 

“<We are justified in concluding that the demand has been natural 
and legitimate and not speculative. How long this state of affairs 
will last is a problem not easy of solution. Without doubt we must 
to a certain extent experience that lessened consumption which is 
the usual concomitant of high prices, but in Great Britain elements 
have entered into the question that require delicate handling. The 
vast increase in the price of labour and fuel have raised the plat- 
form of costs away from old figures, and it will be a long, slow 
process to return to the former standards, if indeed it were possible 
or desirable so to do. We do not, therefore, look for an early return 
to former prices, either of the raw material or manufactured tron. 
That the ultimate effect on the iron industry of the United States 
will be good may well be conceded, though we by no means believe 
with many that the power of Great Britain as a competitor-is 
permanently injured, but the future looks bright, and the daily 
extending purposes to which iron is necessary, justify us in saying, 
that with wise legislation, and the well-known enterprise of our 
people, there is no reason why the United States should not ere long 
occupy the proud positionof the greatest iron-producing country in 
the world.’ 


‘“¢ We have here in another quarter of the world the fact that, 
stimulated by the low prices of 1864-70, enterprises were set on 
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foot in the United States ‘requiring an almost incalculable amount 
of iron’—that these enterprises were kept back artificially by the 
Franco-German war of 1870-71 and burst out with all the greater 
strength on the final conclusion of peace in the autumn of 1871. 

‘“ We are justified by this evidence in concluding :— 

“1. That during the five years 1866-70, Hurope was gradually 
recovering from the financial crisis and from the Prusso-Austrian 
war of the former year—that enterprise was largely restrained all 
over the continent by apprehensions of French aggression—and 
that consequently the range of the prices of iron and other com- 
modities fell to a point which induced the preparation of large 
schemes of railway and other extension into which iron entered as 
a chief material. 

‘“¢ 2. That capital during these five years tended to increase and 
to press into new channels of investment. 

‘3. That the Franco-German war of 1870-71 occurred just at 
the moment when enterprise was beginning to expand under these 
influences, and violently repressed them till its termination by the 
collapse of France early in 1871, and the consequent removal of the 
great source of distrust and disquiet. 

‘““4, That the release from apprehension was felt, perhaps in the 
largest degree by the German and Austrian people, numbering 
some 80 aallions, and aided by the French ransom and by the con- 
solidation of the German States into one nationality, led to an 
outburst of enterprise in the centre and south-east of Hurope 
beyond all example. 

“5. That the enlarged demand for iron for continental and 
American account, came naturally first to this country as the 
cheapest, best, and most extensive producing region; and by its 
magnitude and suddenness speedily carried the requirements greatly 
beyond the means of supply, and led therefore to a complete revo- 
lution in wages and prices in the iron and coal industries. 

‘“* 6. Lastly, that even the vastly increased production in this 
country and elsewhere, in 1872, has not yet overtaken the demand 
on the continent and United States and elsewhere. 

“‘ Regarding the effects on this country of the coal and iron 
prices of 1872, and the wealth created by them, the evidence is 
startling in the highest degree, and we proceed to give examples. 

‘“‘ Of the Scotch trade Mr. Muller says :— 


‘““¢ In Scotland there has been a reduction in the make of about 
70,000 tons compared with the previous year; the cause, as in our 
own locality, was the short supply of materials. A large stock in 
store at Glasgow, also in makers’ yards, enabled them to meet all 
demands, but that stock was drawn upon heavily (296,000 tons), 
and there now remain only 194,000 tons of a reserve. The Scottish 
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makers, who rarely sell much ahead, must have netted very hand- 
some profits.’ 


“The following are the figures of exports, prices, and manu- 
facture, 1869-72 and in 1856 :— 


Scotch Pig and Malleable Iron, 1869-72, and in 1856. 






Shipments, &e. 1872. 1871. 1870. 1869. 1856. 




















Total foreign............... 616,933 512,479 388,842 388,639 | 258,738 


Coastwise, and per 
tal to tingland 299,067 357,521 266,158 262,361 | 246,262 














Total shipments....| 916,000 870,000 655,000 651,000 | 505,000 
Local consumption ..... 470,000 465,000 506,000 447,000 | 325,000 











Total deliveries ....| 1,386,000 | 1,335,000 | 1,161,000 | 1,098,000 | 830,000 











Computed make ......... 1,090,000 | 1,160,000 | 1,206,000 | 1,150,000 | 820,000 
Stock, 31st December 194,000 490,000 665,000 620,000 | 120,000 




















Furnaces in blast, 
31st December .... Bs ae Bey re 
$e S. a: S.  @: oO Ne. See 
Highest price. «...002..... 137. - Yao 61 6 58 6 81 = 
Liowest: sys... Repemee: ga ET 49 10% 50 «(6 Og. .6 
ACCP OTE. wan) ) wise acta 1Of 10 Ces sa 4 be G2. 6 











es RELL, 223,377 | 200,181 | 199,353 | 206,960 | 122,000 








Average price of 


Gibns, Silat Wen 121.6. 82. 4l. 108. al. gl. 





‘‘'We see here but little advance in the local consumption, but 
an increase in 1871-72 of nearly 50 per cent. in the shipments from 
Scotland. In like manner there is no increase in the number of 
furnaces, and consequently the stock at 5lst December, 1872, was 
6o per cent. less than at end of 1871. 

“ Mr. Muller describes as follows the trade, in 1872, of the 
Hematite district. of Cumberland; of South Wales; and of Lanca- 
shire and the Midland counties :— 


“<The Cumberland (Hematite) district has been in a very pros- 
perous state. During the year twelve new furnaces were blown in, 
and more are in course of erection. Hematite iron for the Bessemer 
process continues in active demand. Prices for No. 1 ranged last 
year from 4/. 108. to 9/. per ton. ‘These prices must bear a good 
margin of profit, even considering the current high rates for coke 
and ore. Last year, however, there was a large quantity of cheap 
iron delivered under old contracts, the system of selling forward 
being much in vogue in Cumberland also. 
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“ South Wales had likewise a good share of last year’s prosperity. 
Bars and rails, which were 8/. and 7/. ros. per ton respectively at 
the end of 1871, reached 12/. 10s. and 12/. in the course of the 
_ year. Towards the close there was a temporary scarcity of orders, 
and the price fell to ol. for bars, and 9o/. 2s. 6d. for rails. Iron- 
masters booked orders at this, in order to keep their hands employed 
during the winter. They were obliged of course to give notice of 
a reduction in colliers’ wages, hoping, with the advent of better 
prices, to be able to increase them again in March. The colliers, 
however, rather than submit, preferred the ruinous policy of a 
strike and the stoppage of all the works, throwing 50,000 men out 
of employment. The strike still continues. 

“ “In Lancashire and the Midland counties the foundry trade was 
prosperous throughout the year. Forges were also kept busy till 
well into the autumn, when the effects of the dulness in Stafford- 
shire began to be experienced. It was felt, however, that the lack 
of orders arose mainly through buyers withholding specifications in 
the hope of further reduction. That idea proved correct. Towards 
the close of December, large orders were booked at prices fully 30s. 
per ton above the average for the last quarter of 1871.’ 


‘The report of the Coal and Ironstone trades is even more 
remarkable :— . 


“<The prices of coal and coke have been wnprecedented. The 
demand was enormous, consequent on the great activity in the iron 
trade. Our collieries could have met this easily had the colliers 
continued to work as usual, but their restrictive policy kept sup- 
plies very short, and generally enhanced the price. Harning high 
wages, men were not willing to work more than three or four days 
a-week, and how a portion of them spent their leisure hours is sadly 
shown in the records of the local police courts. Prices in the north 
of Hnugland were as follows, delivered at consumers’ works :— 
















Steam Coals. Coke. 
‘ S. S. 
In January, 1872 ........ 9 16 
sph AVE orga AY iene 08s. 18 33 
x, LWWECOMD OY toissacdevnins: 40 


20 


«The export trade was very good, but a large quantity of the 
coals shipped were on account of contracts made before the rise. 
It is very doubtful if shipments will be as heavy in 1878, should 
prices remain high. In South Wales, steam coals and coke realising 
12s. 6d. and 14s. respectively in January last, rose rapidly, till in 
September 35s. and 45s. were reached. By November, prices had 
declined to 19s. for coals and 30s. for coke, but towards the close of 
the year improved to 21s. and 33s. respectively. 

‘“* Tronstone remained scarce during the whole of 1872. There 
are sufficient mines working to supply all requirements fully, but 
the miners worked just as badly as the colliers. We have abun- 
danve of stone, new mines are being opened out, but labour is the 
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great difficulty. The price ranged from 4s. 9d. to 7s. per ton for 
raw stone delivered at the furnaces. 

“<Owmberland hematite ore, which cost only ios. per ton a few 
years ago, is now worth 31s. to 33s. This has led to the importa- 
tion, on an extensive scale, of hematite ore from the north of Spain. 
Prices there ranged from 7s. to tos. per ton according to the 
dispatch given at Bilbao. Many steamers and sailing vessels now 
find regular employment in this trade. Freights 16s. to 19s. per 
ton.’ 


‘The rise ‘of prices and wages, and the prevalence of strikes 
has not been confined to this country. The iron and coal trades 
of France, Belgium, Germany, and Austria, have all felt the 
impetus; but to the end of 1872 to not quite the same extent as 
ourselves :-— 


“<The reports from the chief iron and coal districts in Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, and France, speak of great activity in the mills 
and foundries in 1872, and indicate a good trade for 15/73. There 
has been an increase everywhere, both in the make of pig iron and 
the output of coal. Wages have risen 25 per cent., but are still much 
less than im this country. In Westphalia and Silesia coals are still 
much below the price here. If the old proverb is to hold good, 
that the country which possesses the cheapest coal will reign 
supreme in industry, England will soon have some reason to feel 
alarmed at the high prices now existing. —Muller’s Circular. 


“As regards the condition of the markets and the prospects of 
demand at the close of 1872, the authorities we have already quoted 
reason as follows: Mr. Muller, writing in December, 1872, says of 
the probabilities of 1873 :— 


“ <With coke at 38s. per ton, and tronstone at 78., the cost of pig 
won is about 85s. per ton. It now remains to be seen to what extent 
dear iron will limit its use. Sooner or later we shall come to a 
severe contest with the competitors which are now being called into 
existence by our high prices for iron and coal. The restrictive 
policy of the men directly fosters this competition abroad. Old 
furnaces, which did not pay in former times, are hard at work, new 
ones are being erected, and new coalfields are being rapidly opened 
out. This competition will perhaps begin to be felt before six 
months are over. It is true that the demands of the men may for 
a time rule supreme, and that they may seriously affect prices by 
restricting the production of iron and coal, but it must not be over- 
looked that vt is not the cost of production, but demand which in the 
end regulates the market price of iron. Masters have had much to 
complain of respecting the behaviour of the men. It is not so 
much a question of wages, but their unsteady working and their 
policy of restriction both in time and labour have not only reduced 
profits, but have caused much waste of material and inferior quality 
of produce. There is no doubt, however, that the financial position 
of the masters in this district has been much improved, and will be 
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so still further, because, with the present temper of the men, the 
practice of investing profits in extensions of works will be consider- 
ably modified. They will thus be in a better position to resist 
unreasonable demands, while the men, notwithstanding high wages, 
have not saved a penny, and will be perfectly helpless when a 
struggle does come.’ 


‘No doubt every rise of price brings into the line of competition 
an increasing number of new producers. At the same time we 
must ask what is the demand? Is it urgent and effective P 

“Upon this point a weekly paper (Iron) of great intelligence 
and excellent means of information summarises as follows an 
elaborate report on the still unsatisfied projects of Germany alone:— 


«To sum up, we have the following figures:—For the Berlin 
Wetzlar Railway, 3co miles, 8 millions sterling; Moselle line, 
110 miles, 3 millions; Hanau-Friedberg, 24 miles, three-quarters of 
a million; Godelheim-Northeim, 45 miles, 1 million; Harburg- 
Saltau-Hannover, 90 miles, 2 millions; Saarbrucken-Neunkirchen 
(Fischbachthal coal strata), 20 miles, half-a-million; Metropolitan 
line, 10 miles, three-quarters of a million; altogether, 620 miles, at 
154 millions sterling. To this must be added, for the enlargement of 
the station at Hanover, three-quarters of a million; for a similar 
purpose at Berlin, one-third of a million—making a total of nearly 
17 millions. To make up the 20 millions sterling which we named 
at the beginning of this article, there are 2 millions sterling put 
down for increase of rolling stock and for additional trucks. About 
this demand we will just add a few words. The late war taught 
the lesson of traffic impeded and industry trammelled for want of 
means of conveyance. On the 4th December, 1871, and the 5th of 
March of the following year, the Government asked for 4} million 
thalers in order to procure the necessary accommodation; the 
supply, however, was tardy. By the Ist of last October, only 
84 locomotives, 60 passenger cars, and 2,469 trucks had been sup- 
plied; and 68 locomotives, go cars, and 1,035 trucks arrived by the 
Ist of January. There remain 239 locomotives, 218 cars, and 2,041 
trucks to be provided during 1873, but it is urged that the sum 
above named is not adequate to the requirements of the service on 
Government lines, and must be increased to 13 millions sterling.’ 


“We have here 620 miles of railway to cost over 18 millions 
sterling, and a mass of locomotive engines and rolling stock to cost 
several millions more. 

“Tn Russia, Austria, Hungary, Turkey, Egypt, India, Australia, 
South America, United States, Canada, the same story of extension 
and expansion is reported, and always with the corrollary that rail- 
ways which render new countries accessible yield profits, direct and 
indirect, to some party or other, which baffle the modes of calcula- 
tion in old countries, where every acre has been appropriated for 
centuries. In new countries a small network of railways may bring 
small results as compared with a large one, and it is certain that 
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every mile of railway laid down in such countries renders the 
success of the next mile more assured. 


‘“‘ Messrs. Fallows and Co., writing at end of December, 1872, 
speak of the prospects of 1873 as follows :— 


“ «The iron trade enters upon 1873 under circumstances which 
are remarkable and unprecedented. Of coals there is no stock, and 
the supply is much restricted, while of pig tron the stock 1s not more 
than equal to one month’s consumption. The relations of capital and 
labour are in the highest degree unsatisfactory towards each other, 
and strikes in various quarters are now increasing the evils already 
resulting from shortened hours and irregular work. Stocks of 
manufactured iron are everywhere at the lowest, and though 
demand may be more or less checked by rapidly-increasing prices, 
there is no reason to doubt that a good business is in prospect, and 
that a fnll average of requirements must be met. Time alone can 
show whether the course of prices will be such as the last has 
exhibited. ‘The same elements exist in equal, if not greater force. 
Whatever may result from their development the tendency is steadily 
towards the maintenance of a much higher range of prices than 
prevailed prior to 1872.’ 


“The lapse of two months of 1873 enables us to test these fore- 
casts in some degree by actual facts; and the following reports 
from the Times at the close of February (1873), will show so far 
(1) that the advance in the price of coal and iron has continued ; 
(2) that the demand has become more urgent; (8) that wages and 
deficiency of labour are higher and more marked than two months 
ago. 

‘“¢The coal question, with a rapid advance in rates since 
December, 1872, is attracting a large amount of attention in the 
north of Hngland—more than ever it did before, because its effects 
are being felt over a wider area. Last year many of the manufac- 
turers had long contracts for coals at very moderate prices; but 
after they ran out they could not be renewed, except at a great rise. 
In December last the tendency of the coal market was downwards, 
and there was a general impression that prices would become lower, 
hence manufacturers, in entering upon new engagements, did not 
sufficiently protect themselves by making contracts for coals at the 
pit, and with the price of coals rising upon them every week, there 
is an end to all speculation except among the great iron companies 
which have collieries of their own. Many firms will not give 
estimates, and will only take orders at open prices. Trade is, there- 
fore not so good as it was a month ago, and, instead of showing 
increased vigour with the spring, it is feared that, in many of its 
branches, it may become dull. — 

‘“** Manufacturers complain that their profits are cut away, and 
owners of steamers state that the earnings of the ships ‘go up the 
chimneys.’ It is thought, indeed, that if the price of bunker coals 
does not become lower, many steamers will be laid by. There was 
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a fall in the prices of household coal in London last week, the mild 
weather having checked the market. But manufacturing coals 
were in great demand in the north, and more unscreened coals were 

-sent from the pits to the factories. Steam coals were in great 
request. Prices were rather upwards, bunker coals for steamers 
being particularly high in price. There was, however, a scarcity of 
ships. The gas coal pits are very fully employed. 

“Prices are high in the open market; but a considerable pro- 
portion of the output had been sold previously under contract. The 
pits, as a rule, are rapidly coming up to their full standard of work, 
eleven days a fortnight. In the Durham coal district the collieries 
last week, as a rule, were going from ten and a-half to eleven days 
per fortnight. The ‘baff’ Saturday is being brought back to a full 
working day. 

‘““*On Saturday, 21st February, a deputation from the Northum- 
berland Miners’ Union waited on the Steam Coal Owners’ Associa- 
tion at Newcastle-on-Tyne; Mr. John Henderson, M.P., occupied 
the chair. After a friendly discussion between the deputation and 
the coalowners, it was agreed by the masters to concede an advance 
of 18 per cent. to the hewers, making the total advance since the 
beginning of 1872, 50 per cent. The wages of putters and banksmen 
are to be increased 15 per cent., making in all 35 per cent. The 
new rates if accepted are to commence on the 8rd March. As 
regards mechanics, the coalowners decline to make any concession. 
These terms, it is thought, will be accepted by the body of the men. 

“¢ Ag in the Durham district, there is a considerable difference 
in the rate of wages earned by the men employed below and above 
ground. A number of sailors and labouring men are gomg to work 
in the pits; but, as a rule, it needs some training before men become 
hewers, as many north country pits are very fiery, and inexperienced 
hands might soon blow the pit up. The men employed at bank, 
not being trained hands, do not earn much higher wages than men 
of the same class employed in other occupations.’ 


“ And the following paragraphs relate to the collieries of Wigan 
and of North Staffordshire :— 


“<«This day the colliers of Wigan and the adjacent mining 
districts of South-West Lancashire will make application to their 
employers for an advance of wages. ‘The movement cannot be said 
to be unexpected, and probably the request of the men has its 
immediate cause in the increased prices asked by the coalmasters 
last week at Liverpool. The circular to be issued to-day says :— 


**« We, the miners in your employ, beg most heartily to thank you for the. 
liberal manner in which you have met our former wishes and request for an increase 
of wages. But, at the same time, after due consideration of the present prosperous 
state of the coal trade, the higher cost of the necessaries of life, &c., we think we . 
are entitled to higher wages than we now receive; therefore we most respectfully 
solicit you for an advance of 15 per cent. on our present wages. We venture to 
hope that a satisfactory reply will be given to our solicitation. A deputation from 
your workmen will wait upon you on the 3rd of March, when a favourable reply 
will very greatly oblige your obedient servants, 

“<THE MINERS IN YouR EMpnoy.’ 
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“ «The miners of North Staffordshire have made a demand upon 
their employers for an advance of 15 per cent. in wages. They 
urge, in the circular addressed to the masters, that while the selling 
price of coal has advanced from 80 to 100 per cent., wages have 
only gone up from 30 to 35 per cent. They ask for a conference in 
the event of the employers considering the demand unreasonable.’ 


‘The next statement refers to the Somerset and South York- 
shire coal field :— 


‘“¢*OQnce more has coal gone up at the pits throughout the 
Somerset coalfield, and once more have the colliers received an 
advance in their wages. Coal rates have gone up 2s. 6d. per ton, 
and the coalowners, probably seeing that an agitation would be 
made, conceded the men, without being asked, an advance of 10 per 
cent. This makes the siath advance recewed by the Somerset colliers 
since the beginning of January, 1872, the total rise being 70 per cent. 
These advances have not been cumulative, but have been calculated 
on the basis of the earnings previous to the first advance. The 
following figures will show the difference in the prices of coal now 
and a year since :— 










January, 1872, January, 1873, 


Qualities. 






per Ton. per Ton. 
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‘“‘<«There exists an unprecedented scarcity of coal, and in order 
to recoup themselves for extra trouble and diminished sale, the 
merchants of the district have added a good percentage. 

*<¢ At the Council of the South Yorkshire Miners’ Association, 
which numbers upwards of 15,000 members, held at Barnsley 
yesterday, it was unanimously resolved that an advance of wages to 
the extent of 20 per cent. should be asked for, the first payment on 
that increased scale to be made on the 8th of March. It is expected 
that the request will be acceded to. At the same meeting a grant 
of 250/. was made to the miners on strike in South Wales.’ 


“‘ And the following paragraph from Nottingham shows the kind 
of popular clamour which is being excited by the sudden pressure 
of the coal famine :— 


«A great demonstration against the high price of coal was 
held at Nottingham last night. A procession was formed in 
Sneinton Market, and proceeded to the great market place, headed 
by a brass band and a banner, inscribed with the words ‘ Starvation 
—beware of coalowners at the next election;’ an empty fire-grate 
was also carried. In the great market square a monster meeting 
was held, 8,000 or 10,000 persons being present. Speeches were 
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delivered by several working men, and a resolution was unanimously 
passed denouncing the conduct of the coalowners as inhuman, and 
appealing to Parliameut for a commission of inquiry into the causes 
of the present high prices of coal. The names of Mr. Charles 
Seely, M.P. for the borough, and Mr. 8S. Isaac, of Colwick Hall, 
both of whom are colliery proprietors, were received with groans 
and hisses.’ 


“It appears from these statements and other evidence that, 
speaking generally, there has been since January, 1872 :— 

‘“‘ First. A rise over nearly the whole of this country in the 
price of coal used for iron working and manufacturing purposes of 
from 150 to 200 per cent. 

** Second. A rise in the wages of colliers, and of a large class 
of iron workers of between 70 and 120 per cent. 

“ Third. That the cost of production of iron and some other 
manufactures has been rendered so dear and uncertain by these 
enhancements in Coal, Iron, and Wages, that contracts for extensive 
future delivery are being avoided by both buyers and sellers, and 
that an increasing number of producers are preferring to suspend 
business till the conditions of their trade becomes more amenable to 
experience and safe calculation. 

“ Fourth. That as witnessed at Nottingham, the rise in the 
price of coal is becoming especially burdensome to the working and 
poorer classes; and, combined with the rise in the price of other 
commodities, 1s already compelling on their part greater exertions 
—that is, steadier work and longer hours—in order to procure 
incomes equal to the increased cost of living. 

“The natural and effective remedies therefore have already set 
in with great force, and every day will add to their range and 
power. , | 

“In Appendix (Bb) in order to present, in the most specific 
form, a report on competent authority, of the progress of mechanical 
enterprise and invention in 1872 and probably in 1873, we reprint 
the usual annual survey from the ‘ Engineer,’ a professional journal 
of the highest class, and from that review we here take the follow- 
ing passage :— 


“ «Tt cannot be denied that enormous sums are wasted annually 
in doing work that need not be done at all. A treatise, and one 
most instructive and useful, might be written on expedients for 
reducing the cost of production; and we advise our young readers 
especially, never for a moment to lose sight of the fact that there 
are two ways of obtaining every result that can possibly be required 
by the mechanical engineer. One is cheap, the other is dear; the 
mechanical result is in the end the same.. In the reorganisation of 
shops, and in the invention of special machine tools, there is an 
ample field for the operations of the mechanical engineer; and we 
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have no doubt but that it is in this direction, and in this chiefly, 
that the current of engineering thought will principally run during 
the present year 1873. Nothing can alter the position, except the 
starting up of another demand for machinery sufficiently great and 
exhaustive once more to tax the energies of every mechanical 
engineer in the kingdom, and we believe that such a demand is not 
likely to arise during 1873. That large sales will be effected, and 
that trade will be even exceptionally good, we see no reason to 
doubt; but it will not be so good as to deprive the capitalist at once 
of the will and the power to improve on his existing system of 
construction. 

‘“‘¢ Improvements in machine tools and in methods of executing 
work, although they exert the most powerful claim on the attention 
of mechanical engineers, do not and must not wholly engross it. 
To the makers of steam engines and machinery of all kinds it is 
rapidly becoming a matter almost of life and death to be in a 
position to deal on favourable terms with the originators and pro- 
jectors of strikes, but the public at large do not care quite so much 
for these things. Ifa steam engine can be had—other things being 
equal—more cheaply from France or Prussia than it can be had in 
England, the purchaser will go to Prussia or France for it. There- 
fore the English engine builder must put himself in a position to 
supply the demand more cheaply and better than his continental 
rivals; and, as we have stated, his only hope of doing this at 
present lies in dispensing as far as possible with manual labour. 
That is a matter, however, which only concerns the public indirectly. 
There is another question of much more importance to those whose 
demands the mechanical engineer supplies. We mean cheap. motive 
power. The enormous rise in the price of coal has stimulated the 
demand for economical steam engines to an unprecedented extent. 
We have often pointed out that when fuel is cheap, it is bad 
economy to attempt to save it by the adoption of complex machinery; 
but when it is a fact that 19s. a ton are paid for poor dead slack in 
London—a fuel so bad that it was once, and that not long ago, 
scarcely saleable at any price, and was for years considered dear at 
much less than half its present cost—it will be seen that economy 
in the use of steam becomes a matter of vital importance.’ 


“This language is emphatic enough. In 1872 producers were 
all too busy to attend to invention and economy, but in 1873 inven- 
tion and economy can alone save them from approximate ruin, and 
therefore invention and economy in this crisis, as in all former crises 
of the same sort, will not fail to do their work. 

‘They have already done a good deal in confining the demand 
for land and marine steam engines to the latest and most effective 
designs. Thus the same authority says :— ; 


““¢So largely is the demand for economical steam engines 
increasing, that there is now by comparison but a poor sale for the 
cheap types of engine which once satisiied the requirements of most 
people. This is specially true of the marine engine trade. The 
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sale of compound .engines working with high-pressure steam has 
grown to enormous proportions. After many vicissitudes of design 
and construction, the compound engine has settled down to the 
least objectionable type it can assume, a pair of inverted cylinders 
high and low pressure standing over a right-angled crank shaft, and 
fitted with an intermediate receiver, being now almost universally 
employed. There is little more complication in such a design than 
in an ordinary two-cylinder engine. Whether compound or not, 
however, the steam engine constitutes a most wasteful apparatus 
for utilising the work developed by combustion. We.gave a nume- 
rical example of this waste in our last impression, which we need 
not reproduce here. 

““¢The demand for a cheaper motive power is sure to stimulate 
invention. What direction is invention likely to take? As regards 
the steam engine, something remains to be done. No one dreams 
of using a non-condensing engine when great economy is required. 
But the condenser is by no means all clear gain. We have times 
and again pointed out the evil wrought by its frigorific influence. 
Who can step in to arrest this? The great want is a non-conduct- 
ing cylinder. Provided with this, we might set the condenser at 
defiance.’ 


‘And the next passage points to the vigorous pursuit of in- 
ventors in search of new motive agencies :— 


“¢ « After everything has been done, however, with the steam 
engine of which it is capable, in either theory or practice, it must 
remain, as we have said, a most wasteful expedient for producing 
power. We must search in other directions for the means of obtain- 
ing greater economy. A scheme which has attracted some attention 
in the United States, contemplates the use of a binary vapour 
engine, that is, one in which the volatile fluid bi-sulphide of carbon 
is converted into vapour by the heat of the exhaust steam and 
used to actuate a second piston. ‘Theoretically there is a certain 
advantage to be gained by the adoption of this expedient. Practi- 
cally it can hardly succeed; bi-sulphide of carbon has an absolute 
intolerable smell, and it is a deadly poison. The smallest leakage 
of the pipes would, for example, render a house or a ship almost, if 
not quite, uninhabitable. Ether has also been proposed, and was 
tested with a certain measure of success years ago by Du Tremblay ; 
but its cost 1s great; its vapour inflames readily, and it is almost 
impossible to prevent leakage, as ether vapour will pass joints with 
the greatest facility which are quite steam-tight. The prospect of 
success attending the development of the binary vapour system is 
very small, we fear, though those who labour to introduce it have 
our very best wishes for their immediate success.’ 


“It is scarcely necessary to discuss the hasty suggestions which 
have been made for the interference of the Government in some 
form to regulate—that is to say to moderate and restrain—the 
price of coal. The answer of the Government (February, 1873) 
was the only possible one, namely, that while they could assent to 
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Mr. Mundella’s motion for a select committee to collect information 
and opinions, they declined to appoint any royal commission or 
undertake any executive action. 

“* The export of coals from this country was, in— 











Year. Tons. Value. Average per Ton. 
£ Ss. 
PTE ose enna eeonaes 12,700,000 6,200,000 10 
|) eG eta 13,200,000 10,400,000 16 


‘And these figures have led to several suggestions of a reim- 
position of the export duty adopted by Sir Robert Peel as part of 
his financial scheme of 1842—the rates being 4s. per ton on large, 
and 2s.on small coal. The first and obvious reply to this sugges- 
tion is, that the export is curing itself, inasmuch as a rise of 8 per 
cent. in the quantity has already led to a rise of more than 50 per 
cent. in the price. But whether an export may or may not be 
expedient, the stipulations in several existing commercial treaties 
render such a duty impossible for several years. Mr. Gladstone 
said in reply to an inquiry, ‘that under the French Treaty of 1860, 
which, however, expires in March, 1873, we cannot place an export 
duty on coal. But there is a Treaty of 1865 with the Zollverein, 
expiring in 1877, which contains a similar condition; and the 
new treaty with France will, if it takes effect, give that country 
the favoured-nation clause, and therefore place them on the same 
footing as the Zollverein. There is also a treaty with Austria 
entitling that country for the next three or four years to the same 
exemption.’ 

‘““As we have already said, we regard as erroneous and unfor- 
tunate, on general grounds of policy, all stipulations like these 
which restrain the most complete freedom of internal financial 
arrangement. 

‘We have now gone through the evidence illustrative of the 
very extraordinary state of things during 1872, and prevailing at 
the close of the second month of 1873, and we arrive at the follow- 
ing conclusions :— 

“1. That the demand for iron and its manufacture, which 
became first manifest in the autumn of 1871, and continued to 
increase through 1872, and so far in 1873 exhibits no symptoms of 
decline, was a real and bond fide demand arising in the largest 
degree in Central and Eastern Europe and in the United States of 
America, for the accomplishment of schemes of railway extension 
rendered practicable, and in the majority of cases, profitable, by the 
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increase of wealth, enterprise, and invention—the removal of poli- 
tical disquietude—-and the reform and improvement of the laws 
affecting industry and trade. 

| “2. That the demand coming suddenly on two manufactures 
like coal and iron, the produce of which does not admit of rapid 
expansion, has for a time given to the capitalists and workpeople 
already in the trade, a species of monopoly advantage, and hence 
the violent and extreme advance in prices and wages. 

“3. That this monopoly advantage cannot be of long con- 
tinuance (1) because new producers will enter the trade, and have 
already done so in great numbers, and so reduce prices; (2) because 
high prices will stimulate inventions and compel economy; (3) 
because so long as the law effectually secures freedom of contract 
between employers and workpeople, the poorer labourers will be 
compelled by the increased cost of living to seek better employ- 
ments by means of greater exertions and steady conduct. 

‘““ 4. That when the exaggeration and excitement of the present 
time have passed away, there will still remain to the regions affected 
by them, the solid benefits arising from the achievement of vast 
public works and private enterprises, all directed, and most of them 
eminently fitted, to render cheaper, easier, more certain, and more 
expeditious the production and distribution of commodities useful 
and desirable for every purpose of civilised life. 

“The following is the usual table showing the percentage varia- 
tion of prices at lst January, 1873, as compared with same date a 
year before (1st January, 1872)—with lst January, 1867, when 
everything was depressed by the panic of 1866—with 1st January, 
1864, when the prosperity years were in full swing—and with 
Ist July, 1857, the period when prices had attained almost their 
maximum, just previous to the collapse of October of that year :— 
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(XV).— Wholesale Prices in London. Comparison of 1st January, 1873, 
with Three Former Dates, stating in approximate Percentages the 
Degree in which the Prices of 1st January, 1872, were Higher or Lower 
than the Prices brought into Comparison, see Appendix (C). 











1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Higher | Lower | Higher | Lower | Higher | Lower | Higher| Lower 
Articles. 
Than Than Than Than 
ist January, Ist January, Ist January, 
1872. 86 6 Ist July, 1857. 
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Note.—This table is deduced from the details given in Appendix (C), and 
is read thus:—On lst January, 1873, coffee was 17 per cent. higher than at 
Ist January, 1872; 17 per cent. higher than at Ist January, 1867; 15 per cent. 
higher than at Ist January, 1864; and 13 per cent. higher than at 1st July, 
1857; and so of the other articles. 





‘As compared with the close of 1872, prices are generally 
higher, but sugar, tallow, oils, and tea are lower. Present prices 
are naturally much higher than just after the panic of 1866. But 
when we compare Ist January, 1864, with the present time, we find 
almost as many instances of decline as of increase; and this obser- 
vation is still more true as regards the comparison with Ist July, 
1857. The whole subject of these comparative prices is discussed 
in Appendix (A). 
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‘“‘ In considering variations of prices, it is necessary to bear in 
mind the rapidity with which the demand for conveniences and 
luxuries increases in countries and regions which a few years ago 
were almost out of the reach of all extensive mercantile transac- 
tions.* 

“ The following Table (XVI), compiled from the best available 
sources, affords some evidence of the development by exhibiting in 
pence sterling for the three years 1851, 1861, and 1871, the value 
per head of population at these dates, of the British exports of 
cotton, cloth, and yarn to the countries included in the table; and 
increasing expenditure on cotton clothing, reasonably indicates a 
power of increased expenditure on other articles of comfort and 
enjoyment. 

(XV1).— Cotton Piece Goods and Yarns, 1851-61-71. Value of Exports 


per Head of Population of the Countries as under, as the Three Years 
given (Ellison’s Circular), Compiled from Official Sources. 
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Note.—The table may be read thus :—In 1851, the value of the cotton manu- 
factures exported by this country to Sweden were 4'7 pence sterling per head of 
the population of Sweden in that year, and had risen in 1871 to 18°3 pence per 
head of the population of Sweden in 1871, and so of the other cases. 





«*® Take as an apt example the rapid growth of New South Wales, thus :—In 
1841 the population of New South Wales was 149,669, the revenue 493,980l., 
and trade and commerce 3,551,385/. In 1851, after the dismemberment of the 
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‘“‘ We have here some striking indications of enlarged means of 
expenditure. For example, the population of the Russian empire 
have double their purchases of English cotton goods since 1851; 
in Sweden the increase is fourfold; in Germany it is double; in 
Turkey double; in India double; in Asia Minor the increase is five- 
fold; in China nearly fourfold; in Mexico double; and in Paraguay 
and the Upper Amazon nearly fivefold. 

* But not merely has the consumption of cotton cloth increased 
in near and remote regions, but the ratio of absorption among the 
working classes of Europe of articles which a generation ago were , 
luxuries of the middle classes, has also rapidly increased. For 
example :— 


‘“‘ ¢ An instructive article in a German newspaper makes known 
by carefully selected statistics, the great increase that has taken 
place of late years in most European countries in the consumption 
of articles of food and drink which our grandfathers regarded as 
luxuries. Of course the increase has been much greater in some 
articles than in others. In Prussia the yearly consumption of meat 
per head had advanced from 33 lbs. in 1806, to 4golbs. in 1849; 
brandy had grown from 3 quarts to 8, and wine from three-quarters 
of a quart to 2 quarts. The increase in sugar, again, was from 
13 lb. to 7 Ibs., and in coffee from two-thirds of a Ib. to 4 lbs. These 
figures do not bring us to the latest times, but the increase has been 
even in a greater ratio during the years since 1849. Thus Kolb 
estimates the total consumption of swgar per head of the population 
in the area of the Zollverein for the year 1860 at 7°37 lbs., and in the 
year 1864 it had advanced to 9°23 lbs. 

“¢¢The annual consumption of the population of London is given 
as follows:—In the year 1843: sugar, 16°54 lbs.; tea, 1°47 lb.; 
cocoa, 0°09 lb.; wine, 0°22 gallon; spirits, 0°87 gallon. In the year 
1865: sugar, 41°17 lbs.; tea, 3°26 lbs.; cocoa, 1°14 1b.; wine, o*40 
gallon; spirits, o'89 gallon. From these figures it appears that 
England bears the palm easily in all such matters. From the recent 
work of M. Block, L’ Hurope Politique et Sociale, it appears that 
the sugar consumption of France per head per, year is 7°4 kilo- 
grammes; that of Prussia, 3°75; Austria, 2°46; Russia, 1°2; 
Holland, 7°03; Belgium, 4°06; while Hngland stands at 19°88 kilo- 
erammes. Jt is the same with fea. Hngland also uses about half 
as much silk as the whole of the rest of Hurope.—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


‘*¢ These are a few samples of the evidence which abounds in all 


southern districts, her population had increased to 197,168, but the revenue and 
trade bad suffered by the loss of territory—the revenue being only 406,056/., and 
the trade 3,360,8437. In 1861, the next decade after the dismemberment of the 
northern territory, the population increased to 358,278, the revenue to 1,4.48,6104., 
and the trade to 11,986,394/.; whilst in 1871 the population had reached 
519,182, the revenue was 2,727,404/., and the trade and commerce was valued 
at 20,854,540l. The increase during the last ten years has been wonderfully 
rapid.” 
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lands, that under the influence of greater freedom, better and wiser 
laws, the ceaseless achievements of science, and the power conferred 
on individuals and States by educated intelligence, the commerce of 
the world is even now only on the threshold of the expansion which 
hes before it.” 


The special subdivisions of the review are the following :— 


JT.—Corn and Cattle Trades. 
II.—Colonial and Tropical Produce, 
I1I.—Wine Trade. 
IV.—Raw Materials. 
V.—Shipping and Freights. 
VI.—Cotton Trade. 
VIl.—Linen Trade. 
VIII.— West Riding Woollen, Worsted, and other Trades. 


IX.—Railway Traflic (United Kingdom), 1872, and Six 
preceding Years, and Railway Markets, 1872, 


X.—The Money Markets in 1872, 


The Special Reviews and Tables of the Appendix in the original 
are indicated by the following titles :— 


A.—Wholesale Prices of Commodities in London and Man- 
chester: Average of Six Years, 1845-50: Selected 
Dates, 1851-71: and Monthly, 1872, 


B.—Foreign Exchanges, 1841-72. 

C.—Wholesale Prices, 1845-72: Proportionate Results. 
D.—Bank of England: Weekly Return. 

E.—Bank of France. 


Ea.—Banks of Prussia, Belgium, Austria, and Hamburg: May 
—December, 1872, 

F.—Imports of Gold and Silver, in Millions Sterling, into the 
United Kingdom, 1867- 72, 

Fa.—Exports of Gold and Silver, in Millions Sterling, from 
the United Kingdom, 1867-72. 


G.—European Rates of Discount per Cent. per Annum, Three 
Years, 1872, 1871, and 1870. 
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H.—Gold and Silver, 1851-72: Exports to Egypt and East, 
from United Kingdom, &c. 
I.—Prices of Grain: England and Wales: Calendar Year. 
J.—Principal Commercial and Financial Events of 1872. 


K.—Cases of Large Amounts of English Probate Duty, 
1863-72. 


L.—London Joint Stock Banks: Half-Yearly Reports at 31st 
December, 1872, and the Results of the Two Entire 
Years 1871-72. 


M.—The London Discount Companies. 
N.—Changes in Mercantile Firms. 
O.—Ireland: Progress of Real Improvement. 


P.—Councils of Arbitration and Conciliation in the North of 
England: Proceedings in 1872. 


Q.—Taxation of the Working Classes, 1842-72. 


R.—Negotiations with France in the Summer and Autumn of 
1872 for a New Treaty of Commerce in Continuation of 
the Cobden Treaty of January, 1860. 


S.—Produce and Resources of the Wheat and Grain Regions 
of California, Oregon, and the Pacific and Western 
States. 


T.—An Investigation of the Evidence Relating to the Ronee 
Depreciation of Gold since 1848. . 


U.—Social and Economical Changes in Germany. 
V.—A Chapter of the “ Financing” of 1866. 
W.—French Finances and Revenues, 1872. 


X.—Production and Supply: Present and Future: Double 
Standard in Holland: Proposed Resumption of Specie 
Payments in the United States. 


Y.—United States Debt, 1866-72: New York Crbariie House, 
1853-72: Immigration and United States. 


Z.—The Erie Railway: Restitution by Jay Gould. 
Aa.—Rainfall and Weather in 1872. 


Bb.— Engineering and Mechanical Progress and Invention in 
1872. 


Cc.—Miscellaneous. 
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IL.—The Progress of Indian Finance. 


From the Heonomist:— 


“The usual debate on the Indian budget just before the close of the Session, 
served to bring out that financial affairs in India have become more satisfactory 
than is commonly supposed. They are not wholly what we could wish, for the 
cardinal difficulty of Indian finance—that of administering a civilised and neces- 
sarily expensive Government in a country which progresses with incredible slowness 
according to western notions—is not to be cured ina day. Still some progress is 
being made, and the scandal of successive deficits is at any rate being avoided. 
Comparison with former years has been made more difficult by the abolition of the 
income tax, and by the transfer of certain charges to the newly-created provincial 
budgets; but sufficient facts can be put together to show that affairs are moving 
in the right direction. We subjoin a few tables, which we hope will throw addi- 
tional light on various points referred to in the debate. 

“1, The most general figures are satisfactory. Omitting the totals of revenue 
and expenditure for the last two or three years, which happen to be no guide in 
consequence of the changes we have referred to, we find that the surpluses of the 
present period, as regards ordinary expenditure, are— 


£ 
570-7 (actuall)+: Slain eseeecsaents 1,483,000 
Fil all GP alt’ aly eM oh ny ros ee idee Pre AS 3,124,000 
"72-73 (regular estimate) ..........sceeeee 1,402,000 
"73-74 (budget Sek eee uae ea es 220,000 
AL OEAD ‘ervoncstestsisesceieeramrsscvieces 5,229,000 





«No doubt the least surplus of all, that estimated for the current year, is not 
much to be reckoned on, but for three years at least India has certainly had sur- 
pluses. The balance is on the right side of the account. As Mr. Grant Duff 
points out, the Indian Government is fairly entitled to set these surpluses against 
previous years of deficit. ‘The important fact is that for a long period of years the 
ordinary expenses of Indian Government (including a large new expenditure on 
public works) have not added to the indebtedness of India. 

‘* 2, The best confirmation of the inference from the statement of surpluses igs 
obtained by comparing the accounts of the debt itself. From Table IV, which we 
subjoin, it. wiJl be seen that between 1867-68 and 1871-72, an interval of four 
years, the annual interest paid on the Indian debt, both in India and in England, 
increased only from 5,733,0002. to 5,966,o00/., or about 234,000/. This repre- 
sents an aggregate capital increase of between five and six millions only, a sum 
much below the expenditure on new public works, a portion of which must, there- 
fore, have been paid out of revenue. Compared with other great countries, except- 
ing England and the United States, the increase of debt is wonderfully small, no 
matter what the cause may be; but the cause is unquestionably the public works’ 
expenditure, of which India has thus had the benefit at very little cost. India is 
certainly not in the condition of a country which is increasing its debt enormously 
for the sake of so-called public works which do not prove remunerative. . 
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* And the position of India is even better than this. In the current year it 
will be seen from the table we refer to, the estimate of the annual charge for the 
Indian debt shows a reduction of 196,000/., chiefly for the conversion of old debt, 
as specified in the table. The credit of the Indian Government is such that it is 
able to effect a saving by reborrowing at lower rates to pay off old loans. The net 
result of the financial management of India for a long period of years is an abso- 
lute non-increase of the charge for the debt. The new public works are thus a 
net gain to India, and the greatest pessimist we should imagine will not say that 
that gain is absolutely inappreciable. 

« 3. The question then arises as to how the surpluses have been obtained, 
whether by augmentation of revenue, or by a diminution of expenditure. Both 
causes are found, in fact, to have contributed. 

“ As regards expenditure, we have already shown that there is no cause for 
dissatisfaction with one great branch, viz., the annual charge on the debt. The 
principal other branch, especially in an empire like India, is the military depart- 
ment, and here, too, the account is most creditable to the Indian Government. The 
military expenditure, it will be seen (Table IIT) has steadily fallen since 1869-70. 
In that year it amounted to 16,330,000/.; in 1872-73 is was 15,567,0001.—a 
diminution of 783,000. The estimate for the current year is a few thousands 
more than in 1872-73, and it may fairly be assumed, from the strict control mani- 
festly exercised, that, unless some unforeseen event happens, the estimate will not 
be exceeded. Whatever increase of expenditure there may have been in other 
branches, the Indian Government has obviously contributed to its surplus by a 
steady economy in the largest and most difficult spending department. 

* There is another economy which Mr. Grant Duff refers to, as to which we are 
not quite sure there will finally be much cause for congratulation, though, for the 
present, matters are satisfactory and the Indian Government has the credit of anti- 
cipating what would happen. ‘This is on account of the loss and gain by exchange 
in dealing with the railways. Up to 1869 there was a loss, the nature of which 
Mr. Grant Duff explained as follows in that year, accompanying his explanation 
with the prediction that thenceforward there would be a gain :— 

« «When the arrangements with the Indian railway companies were made, it was 
provided that for every rupee they paid in in India from their traffic receipts, they 
should be credited with 1s. rod. in London, and for every 1s. rod. they paid in in 
London to our account at the Bank of England, that is, for every 1s. tod. of 
capital they raised, they should be credited with a rupee in India. A rupee is, 
however, at the usual rate of exchange, worth 2s. and not 1s. 1od., and all accounts 
between the India Office and the Indian Governments are settled at that figure. 
It follows, therefore, that the companies lose 2d. on every rupee they pay in India, 
and gain 2d. on every 18. tod. they pay in England, and that as the one-and- 
tenpences they pay in in England are more numerous than the rupees they pay in in 
India, they gain and we lose a great deal in the course of the year. Ere long, how- 
ever, I am happy to say, that the tables will be turned; they will pay in more 
rupees in India than one-and-tenpences here, and. we, not they, will peat to be the 
winners in the game of exchange.’ 

« And this prediction, as we have stated, has come true. From the last table 
we subjoin, it will be seen that since 1869 the Indian Government has been 
increasingly in a better position than it would have been if the exchange of 2s. had 
been maintained. ; 
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£ 
Exes B69-70 iy ceimodd ins..3lh.cb A 40,000 
cos OEM: SiG MEA A RELIES 132,000 
pti CGS Bil Det h y ofic les cases S ate. daenersAeh, sg 210,000 
» 742-73 (regular estimate) .........:s00e 283,000 


2 

** So far the arrangement has proved a beneficial one as compared with the old. 
The gain, however, it should be understood, is only relative, and the whole subject © 
of the Indian exchanges is not a satisfactory one to consider in its bearing on 
Indian finance. The signs are that 1s. rod. may itself be becoming too high a par 
of exchange for the rupee. The demonetisation of silver in Germany threatens a 
serious depreciation of silver throughout the world; and India, as a chief silver 
country, will be greatly affected. Should this be the case, the loss by exchange on 
the whole transactions of the Indian Government with England may become much 
more formidable than it is. The Government are entitled to credit for making so 
good an arrangement with the railways as they have done, but the cause of its 
answering so well is not altogether satisfactory when considered in relation to the 
general prospects of Indian finance. _ 

** As regards revenue, which is the other source to be looked to for an augmen- 
tation of surpluses, we fear that as yet the most that can be said is that the revenue 
increases very slowly. We ought not to expect a rapidly augmenting revenue in 
India, and should be moderately satisfied with the fact that the sources of revenue 
are not stationary or drying up. Mr. Grant Duff, we fear, makes somewhat too 
much of the facts. He states :— 

«« «The land revenue has increased since 1868-69 by 594,166/.; the salt revenue 
has increased by 378,355/.; the opium revenue has increased by 800,494/.; the 
excise revenue has increased by 85,373/.; and all this increase has been natural, 
not the result of new taxes, except in so far as the total is swelled by an increase 
under salt, the duty on which was, during the viceroyalty of Lord Mayo, increased 
at Madras and Bombay by 5 annas a maund, say 74d. on 82]bs. That increase 
accounts for about 200,000/. ‘There is no important decrease of revenue to be set 
against this increase of about 1,800,ocol. per annum, or 1,600,0001., if we put out 
of sight that part of the increase under salt to which I have just alluded.’ 

“Thus in four branches an improvement is specified, but, unfortunately, the 
apparent improvement in each case can only be accepted with qualification, as far 
as any inference as to the growth of the taxable resources of the Indian people is 
concerned. Thus, as regards the land revenue, there is undoubtedly the increase 
specified since 1868-69, but, unfortunately, in that year the land revenue had 
falien from a point previously reached. It is now 20,520,0002., but in 1864 it 
was 20,303,000/., and in 1866, 20,474,000/. Although, therefore, there is an 
increase in 1871-72 over 1868-69, the fact of steady progressive growth is not 
thereby established. We think a slow improvement can be shown over a long 
average of years, but more elaborate figures would be required to prove it than 
those which Mr. Grant Duff used. 

“ As regards excise and salt, the qualifications are obvious. In excise the 
increase is trifling, and in salt it is due largely to an increase of rate, which is not 
what we think of when we speak of an augmenting revenue. 

“ The only remaining item is opium, and that is perhaps satisfactory enough so 
far as the Indian exchequer is concerned. If the opium revenue does in fact 
increase from one year to another, it is a clear advantage to the Indian Government, 
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although it is not Hindoos but Chinese who pay the tax. The qualification is that 
the augmentation proves nothing as to the resources of the community of Indian 
taxpayers, on whom reliance must be placed for our financial reserve. Whatever 
opium may yield, Indian finance will not be wholly satisfactory until the taxable 
wealth of the native population is increased. India certainly does not pay much 
in taxation, as will be seen from Tables I and II, which we subjoin. «The whole 
of the imperial revenue of India which can properly be called ‘taxation’ is only 
32,520,000/., and the local and provincial taxation is 3,283,0o00/. more, or about 
36,000,000/. in all. This is only 3s. 74d. per head of the vast population, and 
considering that the larger part of it is in the nature of rent, it is almost literally 
the case that the people of India are hardly taxed at all, The misfortune, however, 
is that the people seem too poor to bear taxation, and that such wealth as there is 
in the country is, from the customs of the people, accessible only with difficulty to 
the taxpayers of a civilised Government. The wealth will increase and will pro- 
bably with changing habits become more easily accessible, but the present difficulty, 
it need not be disguised, remains serious enough. 

“ Such appear to be the principal facts brought out by the last Indian debate. 
We think it a matter of the utmost importance that the financial administration of 
India has held its own so well during the last five years. The one unsatisfactory 
feature is that the revenue from native Indian sources does not increase so rapidly 
as to enable a progressive Government to spend what it would like on new improve- 
ments. But this is an essential difficulty which must be submitted to with 
patience until the past improvements tell. That these will do so in time it would 
be unreasonable to doubt.” 


L.—ELstimate of Taxation per Head throughout British India, 1871-72. 














£ £ 
Eiaticl POV CHAO cevatek osercpercsnccssrn ter werteeaeeet: 20,520,337 
TG CREG Gc shccensa tues Haws areesaeettagaalie ns sevn sco ae: 2,369,109 
A REOSEOd LER OBs.Nidivis-snetencsrts nveacsntae<atborrseast 825,241 
SRO TRS Nira Sees ch eteed acto x teeter 2,575,990 
SG er atredis Sete iv connie Dont cee Re abreast esc eeameph 5,966,595 
SUP) co: epee ean Seem, brs. Cee ome pn ehe: On er ah 2,476,333 
ai lal 345733605 
Deduct— 
Refunds and allowances and assignments under 
treaties, and allowances to district and rig 2,213,898 
ORS COLA yecienconssdsslcyneseetawscegheces sinoavne cites Ural MOONE et 
325519,707 
$. cd. 
Population, 184,586,786, per Head srsesvereeersssrssosrerserereees 3 64 
Local and municipal taxation .......csssserssessovees £2,540,298 
Provincial taxation, transferred to provincial 749. 449 
services in addition to annual grant............ d 
3,282,740 - 
Op; per death), duis aiatistipneen hs acca - 43 
3 108 
The above rates are obtained after assuming the rupee 
to be worth 2s.; taking its value at 1s. 10d., the mt 3 She 
would: be one-sixteornth. 1686 Or s..snaeietivs ved teyssvmsenttreves 
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II.—Statement of Local Taxation of India. 








Taxes Raised under Local Funds— £ £ 
Om lands. ccndO. ce ae cl 1,197,367 
Foe PNMIISORN rR ad oe eer ose seme aan ieink 5,924 
Sip SERBONGOC CANERT c08t Se otucccam ri eave seis cawtecoient 2,983 
Te CORON CHIC R ais coco set rca cclasnod eens 2,722 
agp RECOMOOR et terrae os en carn ae tasdeacsee nhs 20,098 
sat WIsCO meus Hen, iisi ieee Seth ease 2,831 
1,231,925 
Minor Municipal Taxation— £ 
AMET): GC ceili, BR eect. 4,930 
Odie Moses aa tigoasainee 38,235 
Central Provindes:, .cticscsoscsesczicevs 52,100 
SOTA NS 40, ROR ¢ RUSE DNR elena wn 22357 5 
PN cscs cages nt onus cn suidaaeoiediases 83,029 
North-West Provinces ............04+ 150,242 
BA BS. 5. aden toptergeteseecdeget oats 159,180 
ALENT 5.) 6 aS et Ae RE Ro me er rr ok ER 76,693 
OWRD EY pss. cate cccasgessceh oneonbestecsdaseens 108,604 
695,788 
Presidency Towns— 
CR Cai ai acc A NG A adidectmentaed 2,50,000 
1 Bates ne tees RANE AE eng 39,240 
DOWNS. diivariect taser uessoeotaants 323,345 
— 612,585 
— 1,308,373 
Total local and municipal taxation... 25540,298 





I11.— Statement showing Reduction of Military Expenditure since 1868. 























Year. India. ingland. Total. 
£ £ £ : 

1 ae 12,989,566 | 3,280,015 | 16,269,581 

go) 27 Sele een a ate ore ne te er 12,828,750 3,500,989 1653295939 

TE ie, Cees eet Rs 12,549,303 | 3,525,497 | 16,074,800 

ee ee he tea 12,036,098 | 3,642,014 | 15,678,112 

°72-73 regular estimate............ 12,024,900 8,521,659 | 15,546,559 

"73-74 budget a a ee eS 11,844,900 3,759,100 | 15,604,000 
Actual decrease since 1868-69 ............ -= — 591,469 
Estimated decrease since 1868-69 .... — — 665,581 





IV.—Comparison of Interest on Debt of India in 1867-68 and 1871-72. 

















Year. India. England. Total. 
£ £ & 
RBG Gaeta cre teens veduas 3,585,946 2,146,811 EW Oy) 
LF BAM cisaviiveenise 3,529,263 2,437,036 5,966,299 
Tniorease‘........0005 — —_ 233,542 





caused by borrowing for expenditure on public works extraordinary. 
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; £ 
Phe estimate Lor 1B7 S74 AG. csc.npocsvecsntoesssasnsdeen tegeacssosbosy 5)770,000 


Showing a decrease, as compared with 1871-72, of.... 196,299 





arising from the following measures :— 


In India— & 
In January, 1872, about 13,500,000/. of the 5 per cent. ) 
loan of 1856-57 was converted into a new loan at 
4% per cent. for seven years, and subsequently 4 per 
cent., the remainder, about 2,750,o00l., being con- - 93,698 
verted into 4 per cent. securities for Government 
currency reserves, causing an immediate annual 
BEVIS asc cbpess eo rceke eR Gee ot carck vin ih refuse see tuspapa eames bee y 
After seven years of 161,1981. 








In June, 1872, 5 per cent. debentures, amounting to g 
3,791,946. were discharged—annual saving................ T1959 
In England— £ 


In August, 1873, 5 per cent. debentures 
5,000,0001., 4 millions will be renewed at 40,000 
4 per cent.—annual SAVING .........cessseeees 

One million will be paid off, and money 5 10.000 
bably raised Bt G Pen-COUberncavecvensdeonoreesencdts Z 

———-__ 50,000 
exclusive of the redemption of the capital stock of the East India Company. 


V.—Statement showing Loss and Gain by Exchange on Transactions with 
the Guaranteed Railway Companies. 




















Loss by Exchange Gain by Exchange 
in Adopting the Rate of in Adopting the Rate of 
Year. Is. 10d, the Rupee, Is. 10d. the Rupee, 
as Compared with that as Compared with that 
of 2s. of 2s. - 
£ £ 
TSAO AUD caiidte h snvtaend cpvascneoeesanes o 780 
SOs hicidord chiconsanue vasenvanaancetoase — 3,623 
SEU Msthcr kinaaesoxiargisesea Gute ere 13,091 a 
ES I eRe eT SON 21,819 — 
cs a 7 Wa ee vesonpnt oii Nein ea 37,162 — 
FOOD, nese oveaunnneanag at tectanetean 59,845 — 
ORPTOLO. SG. scini ga dea vane kone T11,750 — 
POG Ricctvides weutieyenticonotritevae 147,361 _- 
MG AOS tecraicicqunccceheonneaeene Swen 577,262 ed 
OHO men deigerecrtober eee sboonerete 303,874 — 
OU igs shebicdigdonsseneg vacate ous 429,233 — 
CASTES CSS Da inn OC Ronee 469,759 — 
LS BY nee eee oe 420,123 — 
FEZECS Sect n ae 317,785 — 
163 = GA ov vinaesscrogorenns nies set vison 241,234 -- 
"GSC Beta, ccastnt rece: Dousyensegneats 146,048 —— 
"GOGO Lar hetnnbortescp he Peceeteeens 50,506 — 
"OBO (arses tose de roe he suotengcean 111,681 — 
267 OS aicans esis beastie ed 101,874 — 
"GBHGO9 Vas nccheondnisnasteceerteny eee 205733 —- 
BORO Gaia. ccidedrsiescd deena erOe — 40,031 
TSGBRTE Schick ocdeguch enor = 131,867 
"TT8Te ode Rie cee — 209,676 


"72-73 regular estimate........ — 283,000 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES—QvartTER ENDED Marcu, 1873. 
BIRTHS ann DEATHS—QvuarTER ENDED JUNE, 1873. 


A.—Serial Table of MARrriaces, Birtus, and Dzarus, returned in the 
Years 1873-67, and in the QuaRTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1873-67 :—Numbers. 





















pees eile nee TL, 70, 69. 68. 67. 
Marriages No. — 200,937 | 190,112 | 181,655 | 176,970 | 176,962 | 179,154 
BERS s..0000 a —_ 824,646 | 797,428 | 792,787 | 773,381 | 786,858 | 768,349 
Deaths .... ,, — 492,065 | 514,879 | 515,329 | 494,828 | 480,622 | 471,073 

QuaARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1873-67. 
(1.) Marriaces :—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended "73, 78, a: 70, 69, 68, 67, 
Wa CE a 
March........ No.| 41,209 | 40,557 | 36,305 | 86,455 | 37,752 | 36,696 | 36,441 
SOHO 74... rs — 50,197 | 48,831 | 46,720 | 43,202 | 45,364 | 45,589 
September _,, = 49,806 | 46,536 | 43,900 | 43,978 | 43,509 | 44,086 
December _,, = 60,377 | 58,440 | 54,580 | 52,038 | 51,393 | 53,038 
(II.) Brrrus :—Numéers. 
Qrs. ended 73, 72, 47 8 "70, 69. 68, 67, 
last day of — |-——|— | —_ |__| — |__| 
March........ No.| 216,367 | 208,737 | 209,523 | 206,366 | 203,775 | 198,584 | 194,763 
June ,, | 206,618 | 208,711 | 201,165 | 203,615 | 188,618 | 202,839 | 199,660 
September _,, —  |201,105 | 193,271 | 192,521 | 190,394 | 192,583 | 190,782 
December ,, — 206,093 | 193,469 | 190,285 | 190,594 | 192,852 | 183,144 
(III.) Dzarus :—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended 4G ey "78, "70, 69, 68, 67, 
last day of —|———|- | A J _ |r —_j——— 
March........ No. | 182,626 | 134,992 | 138,393 | 143,773 | 133,096 | 119,676 | 134,008 
PURO | Vcrsns- », | 118,751 | 120,914 | 120,793 | 121,128 | 118,947 | 110,010 112,355 
September ,, — | 118,786 | 121,332 | 124,297 | 114,644 | 180,482 | 108,513 
December ,, — |117,373 | 134,361 |126,131 | 128,141 | 120,454 | 116,197 


emanate aay 
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Annual Rates of MarriacEs, Birtus, and DeEatus, per 1,000 PErsons 
Livine in the Years 1873-67, and the QuaRTERS of those Years. 


‘ 


Calendar YEARS, 1873-67 :—General Ratios. 








YEARS vescsscssess WBS oe | 59s 71. | 7G \- 280, 68. | ‘67. 








Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 
in thousands >| 23,356, — | 23,068, | 22,783, | 22,501, | 22,223, | 21,949, |21,678, 
in middle of 
each Year.... 








ee pd — | 168 | 17-4 | 16-7 | 16-2 | 15-9 | 161 | 165 








Bi Wisc — | 323 | 35-7 | 35-0 | 35-2 | 348 | 35:8 | 35-4 
Deathe.ncc00s — 2,2,°6 21°3 22°6 22-9 22°3 91-9 AYO4-F 


QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1873-67. 
(I.) Persons MarrieD :—Ratio per 1,000. 























Qre. ended | 773. | segyg | 7% | 7 | "70. | 768. "| 268: | 767, 

last day of is B ae = 
OMERPON, ccchersesssarecs 14°3 13'S 141 12°9 13°2 13°8 13°5 13°7 
100 Oe Oe rE —— ge 17°5 17-2 16°7 15°6 16°6 16°9 
September ........ — 16°4: A deb OB ESS: hare. of ako S eae 
December ........ — 19°9 20°79 -1-.20°4 =} 2O°2 | 18°6 |. 18°64 19%5 


(II.) Brrrus :—Ratio per 1,000. 


Mean 























Qrs. ended "73. | sg 79 2. ak 710. 69. 68. "OY. 

last day of oar ana: Camere mia! Pens! 22 ee 8, SEE Oe a Ae 
Marels s.hcsostourus 37°6 a7°5 36°38. 1° S73 | “S7°3 | “S73 36°4 | 36°6 
ONTRG 5, gales sevcgianso anes 35°5 36°3 36°3 | 35:5 36°4 | 341 ot 2 } sed 
September ........ — 34°2 34°6 | 33°7 34°0 | 341 | 34°9 | 35°0 
December ........ — cae) 35°4 | 33°7 33°6 34:1 35°0 | 33°6 

(III.) Dratus:—Ratio per 1,000. 
Mean ’ 

Qrs. ended "73. | 599-79 72, 7g “70. 69, 68, “G7. 

last day of on _ - a 2 AER se 
Makes: amas 23°0 Ae 23°5 24°7 | 26°0 | 24°4 | 21°9 | 25°2 
JUNO...ccosdssoaee wie] 20°4 | 21°8 21°0) 4 BS 4 4 BEG: |. 2 20°2 | 20°9 
September ......) — 20h) BO |e 21k a) 220) | Bab BSF. st Osg 
December .g.-:.. — 2D: 20°2 | .23°4 22°3 22°9 21°8 =) 21°3 


SPT A TY PES CCN SL PST SS RTT NTS TL TA SETS ANT ENTE NS SSO TE AN SAECO DANEEL TE PILI Sc I EAL CD 
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B.—Oomparative Table of Consors, Provisions, PAuPERISM, and TEMPE- 


RATURE tn each of the Nine Quarters ended June, 1873. 
































1 2 3 4 5 6 i 8 9 10 
Roane RA cha! Averag Pauperism. 
Average| Average Price Average Prices of Prices of 
‘j é (0) : : Potatoes 
Quarters a : of Bank} Wheat Be pe Seapets (York fae ges Mean 
‘ eer of DEE (by the Carcase), Regenvs) relieved on the Tem- 
ending | *OPS°'S | Pneland Se with the Mean Prices. peyton last day of each week. | pera- 
ns Dis- | England Waterside t=a co aammny yma us ma IPtIItes 
= oe Beef. Mutton. fg Ae In-door. | Out-door. 
1871 £ Ss. GN Ga On Ge Gu Oe a S585 'S; ° 
June.30; 932 | 2°5 | 59 9 | 54—72 | 53—83 | 51—76 | 140,357 | 806,186 | 51°5 
2 ee, 634 
Sept.30| 983 | 2°2 | 57 9] 53—8 | 53—9 60—77 | 132,067 | 769,764 | 61°3 
6a 78 683 
Dec. 31| 93 4°2 | 56 38 | 5—72 | 53—84 | 75—104 | 141,027 | 759,666 | 41°8 
62 6% 89% 
1872 
Mar.31|} 924 | 3°0 | 55 4 | 5—7% | 58—8} | 80—120 | 149,599 | 776,793 | 43°6 
6% us 100 
June30| 923 | g'o | 56 8 | 54—73 | 6—8} ]124—150] 134,412 | 724,463 | 52°8 
68 3 137 
Sept.30| 924] 3:5 | 58 11 | 54—8 | 64—9% |105—133] 126,377 | 681,987 | 61°1 
68 Te 119 
Dec. 31} 922 | 5°9 | 57 38 | 53—8 6—8} | 153—187 | 138,648 | 675,598 | 45°3 
64 74 170 
1873 
Mar.31| 923 | 3°9 | 56 10} 53—8 | 64—9 |179—235] 150,392 | 703,357 | 39°4 
62 a3 2097 
June 30} 933 | 5°2 | 56 5 | 6—82 | 63—9} | 183—242] 135,491 | 666,126 | 50°2 
3 iL 1 
73 83 212% 





C.—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 
of the Population in the Kleven Divisions of England. 





Divisions. 


Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 








1872. Quarters ending 














1873. 














Ten Years, Quarters ending 

_ 1861-70. March. | June. Sept. Dec. March.| June. 

England and Wales ............0:-.s0«: 22,4 26°5 | 21:0 | 20°4 | 20°2 || 23°0 | 20°4 
Pet LQUOU 2. hei Receetpostachocca nee 5 sae) 24°0 | 20°7 | 21°4 | 19:8 ||. 22°7 | 20°0 
11. South-Hastern counties 19° LOZ ah LTO.) A639 |. 16°2>)| 18°S | TES 
11. South Midland ,, 20°23 20°84) 18:45). 18:23 | 18°01, 20°81. 175 
Iv. Eastern counties ..............- 20° Oe TS odo) 81. || 20°91, 1826 
v. South-Western counties ....) 19°9 Pha OT telGek 7S Abe Zl Lee 
vi. West Midland Fe 218 22°9-) 211 | 19°6 | 20'S || 23°6 | £98 
vir. North Midland _,, 20°8 QO 20s") Dea. 198.1 -22°9) | Oak 
vit. North-Western ,, 26°3 26°6 | 23°8 | 24°0 | 28°8 || 26°9 | 24°1 
Be Y GPRS ecto vet ccront errs recerecs 24°0 O55 | OB-7 "O39 | 29-5 | “ORs R ep oa7 
x. Northern counties .......... 22°9 27°3. | 23°3 | 22°9°'| 22°3 |) 23°38 | 22°9 
xt. Monmouthshire and Wales) 21°6 93°90 te 2G" 118" O 1 LOPS il 2S Sr 27 








ne a OT TE SD ETE 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—AnnuaL Rate of Morrauity per 
1,000 2rn Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 
Years 1873-71. 






































Population Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
Area Enumerated. Qaaters in each Quarter of the Years 
in, Satie) 
ending 
at 1871. | £G73: |aaee eo | Loves skeee 
ee eee 
In 130 Districts,and Jaume | 24°4 | 29°3 | 25°4 | 26°7 
69 Sub- districts, Jame 2...) 2096) 42'23"4 226) | 2289 
comprising the 8,183,965 | 12,892,982 Sept. ....) — 24°1 | 23'0 | 24°0 
Chief Towns........ (Sisc 6. 24°8 | 22°0 | 26°4 
Year — | 24°9 | 23°3 | 25°0 
Year — 19°7°| 18:6" 195 
= ee agen J foo March..| 27°31 | 22°6.| 20°9 | 22°60 
ricts an ub-districts 
gland and Wales, June ....| 18°8 TOe7 19 I9:E 
comprising chiedy (| 845185,256| 9,819,841 Sent, | — | ag | 17-0 | 17-4 
Se ties 10 Dec. — yeeg | 107 1 395 


Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three months April, 
May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year, 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been 
made in these calculations, also for the difference between 365 and 65°25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 





E.—Special Town Table:—Porvunation; Birrus, Dearus; Mean TEMPERATURE and 
RaInFAuy in the Second Quarter of 1873, in TwEenty-Onr Large Towns. 





Annual Rate Mean Rainfall 


Estimated Births Deaths ho 1,000 Living during | Temperature in 





Population in in oe the 13 Week A ichese 
Cities, &c. the ea wee pete dine o8ih June. 13 Weeks 13 Weeks 
the Year | 28th June,| 28th June, stints eae 
eles wis. = Births. Deaths. 8 ie 1873. 

Total of 21 towns in U.K.| 7,507,575 | 68,408 | 42,521 | 386°6 22°49 50°2 Ae ? 
TAO. | Weta eens ettanncnines 3,356,073 | 28,381 | 16,690 33°9 20°O 51°5 3°94 
POF taAMOUN....csccadseaae onan: 118,280 988 499 oslo 16°9 50:0 =5 
IN OF WIG Teen ee 81,677 660 396 82°4 19°5 49°1 3°35 
IRON is wecateeoteceacereceecrtuaee 189,648 | 1,734 1,104 36°7 23°4 50°3 4°18 
Wolverhampton.............5 70,084. 733 370 42°0 242: 50°4, 5°71 
BWM PNA, Fo... 20.stsearcess 355,540 | 3,565 1,932 40°2 21°8 50°3 5°01 
Mp6 tO sb iels sass Vesdho-hosaared’ 102,694 | 1,067 559 41°7 21°8 — aes 
Nottingham  ~ cries 89,557 818 468 36°7 280 50°8 3°94 
NWO POM ants biecanasce. Ses 505,274 | 4,562 3,083 36°2 24°] 50°6 2°69 
Manchester esccviiiscssenscievs. 354,057 3,521 2,561 39°9 29°O — Sees . 
Wal omit Gest. ss settee 130,468 1,372 989 42°2 30°4 49°6 4°86 
OVA AG esi socees seat ieeronns 85,141 823 563 38°8 26°65 tea! 4:27 
Merah ee rgrasnseonsaogn eae: 156,609 | 1,595 954 40°9 24°4 50:7 2°76 
OG, caches tees 292,619 | 2,897 1,706 42°7 261 50°1 3°88 
PSIOHLOLA” ccawfasneceneeevnetion yates 254,352 | 2,636 1,618 41°6 a5 50°0 4°16 
io AN ae pies Metal ey dered 128,125 1,231 661 38'6 20°97 - 48°5 4°65 
Biundemland :). seseis:..b.cmmeaes 1027450 <).. A, 120 542 43°9 ats2 — i 
Newcastle-on-Tyne _........ 133,246 | 1,433 898 43°2 27°O a ee 
Bdimburgh:. «...nscadeesors. esos 208,553 1,834 1,92 35°3 22°9 49°8 — 
Glas POW cies .cs tannins ores 498,462 | 5,067 3,841 40°8 30°9 49°7 6°42 
BOING, cay adsensinitnaneee eee 314,666 | 2,371 1,945 30°2 24.°8 52°1 3°06) 
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F.— Divisional Table:—Marriacss Registered in Quarters ended 31st 
March, 1873-71; and Birtus and Deatrus in Quarters ended 30th 
June, 1873-71. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 





MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. Arga* | PoPULATION, 31st March. 
in TSvile 


5 Wales. Sa aRey Gaia Ag aA 
Ged on ONT EL | Stetake Kets) “Baloaey | 18784 | 1872. | > 1871. 








No. No. No. No. 
ENGLD. & WALES....Totals| 37,319,221 | 22,712,266} 41,209 | 40,557 | 36,229 


Z, Hoondan dach.sesc: 76,362 | 8,254,260 | 6,582 | 6,661 | 5,957 
11. South-Hastern ......... 3994431 | 2,167,726 | 2,965 2,915 2,670 
111. South Midland........ 3,201,325 | 1,442,654 | 1,758 1,738 1,595 
TV. Mabe Le. e.cccet we. 3,211,441 | 1,218,728 L672 1,562 1,428 
v. South-Western........ 4,981,170 | 1,880,777 | 2,784 2,919 2,828 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,945,460 |} 2,720,669 | 4,948 4,770 4,196 
vir. North Midland........ 35535445 | 1,406,935 | 2,296 2,274 2,126 

vir. North-Western........ 1,998,914 | 3,389,044 ] 7,646 7,468 6,536 
TE) FY OFESIO ....:..0¢-05-22= 3,702,384 | 2,895,569 | 4,971 4,862 4,124, 
See INOVCMER. .i....000%0000: 3,547,947 | 1,414,284 7 3,203 2,943 2,529 


x1. Monmthsh.&Wales| 5,125,342 | 1,421,670 | 2,484 2,445 2,240 











i 8 9 10 ai 12 13 
BirtHs in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 


DIVISIONS. 380th June. 80th June. 


England and Wales. pee es? | ot 
(England and Wales.) 1873. | 1872. | 1871. | 1873. | 1872. | 1871. 























No | Ra e| we EL Net ime, | Ne 

ENGLD. & WALES.... Totals | 206,618 | 208,711 | 200,877 [118,751 120,914 | 120,870 
PON ete ratte: 28,381 | 29,141 | 27,290 | 16,690 | 17,096 | 18,815 
11. South-Eastern ........ 16,535 | 17,791 | 16,961 | 9,259 | 9,375 | 10,099 
111. South Midland........ 12,091 | 12,840 | 12,021 | 6,445 | 6,703 | 6,982 
BV og WUMSUCEIM, .coccecksaroteiets 9,807 | 10,373 9,985 | 5,735 | 5,464) 5,799 
v. South-Western........ 14,655 | 14,825 | 14,627 | 8,84 | 8,994] 8,759 
vi. West Midland ......... 25,804 | 25,714 | 24,957 | 13,771 | 14,510 | 13,465 
vit. North Midland........ 12,952 | 12,626 | 12,350 7,198 | 7,574 | 6,662 
vir. North-Western... 33,494 | 84,014 | 32,489 | 21,035 | 20,456 | 20,786 
Te PY OP RGUITO se vocvesn cance 23,842 | 23,3879 | 22,797 113,703 | 14,469 | 13,158 
K. Northern vee. 15,823 | 15,018 | 14,366 | 8,468 | 8,423 | 8,822 
x1. Monmthsh. & Wales} 13,234 | 12,990 | 13,084 | 7,863 | 7,850 | 7,523 





* These are revised figures, and will be found to differ somewhat from those 
hitherto published. 
Ce aa aes acaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaasasaaaacaaaaaaaacaamaaae 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended June, 1873. 


[Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., &c.] 
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Temperature of : Weight 
eect of Vapour 
Force ‘nee 
2 fe : 
F att : Air— “4 Cubic Foot 
Air Evaporation.| Dew Point. Daily Range. Vapour. pr ar ce 
1873. | Hf] _________] Water 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff Diff Diff. pitas Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from : from from 
: Aver- | Aver Aver Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Mean. ageof | age of Mean age of Mea age of Mean age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
102 32 32 32 32 2 
Years. | Years Years. Years Years. Years. Years. 
SERe: 2 © 2 © & ho ee es Jn. b In. Gr. Gr. 
April ...| 45°9 | —O°1l | —1°2 | 42°7 | —1°4] 38-9 | —1°8] 19°5 | +0°9] 49°3 | -237 |—-017 | 2°8 | —O°1 
May ...| 50°6 | —2°0 | —2°4 9 47°3 | —1°99 43°7 | —1°8] 19°8 | —O°7] 53°3 | °285 |—018] 3°3 | —O°l 
June ...| 58°9 | +0°7 | —O°l f 55°3 | —O°7] 52°1 | —1°4] 19°2 | —1°9] 60°7 | 389 | —018 | 4°3 | +0°2 
Mean ...| 51°8 “0° —1°2 f 48°4 | —1°39 44°9 | —1°7} 19°5 | —O°6} 54°4 f °304 | —-018 | 3°5 Orl 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. — 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. Daily 
Humidity. Barometer. _ of Air, Hori. Number of Nights 
1873. ponte), |S aes Low- | High- © 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from from | ment Be- Read- | Read- 
Aver- Aver- Seemes Aver- At or | tween ing | ing 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amnt.l ice off Of the bdlow o | Above ae 
32 32 32 58 Air. § 30°. | and Night.| Night. 
Years. Years Years Years 40°. 
In. In. Gi-aieGr. In. In. | Miles C c 
April ...| 78 | — 1 $29°822)+-°053] 546] +3 40° |—1l‘1] 291 19 10 1 | 17°4 | 43°6 
May ...| 78 | + 2 929°795' 4-014) 540] — 1] 1° |—0°6] 270 6 19 6 | 23°3 | 48°1 
June ...| 78 | + 4 4$29°794) —:020] 5381 | — 19 2°6 |4+0°7] 251 0 7 23 | 383°0 | 56°2 
Sum | Sum | Mean {| Sum |} Sum | Sum fhowest! Highst 
Mean ...| 78 | + 2 729°804) +016] 539 Of 4°7 |}-1°0] 271 25 36 30 | 17°4 | 56°2 


Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 
that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





The mean temperature of April was 45°9, being 0° 1 lower than the average 
of 102 years, and lower than in any year back to 1861, when 44°°3 was recorded, 
the average values for the intervening years being about 48°. 


The mean temperature of May was 50° 6, being 2°°0 lower than the average 
of 102 years, 0°°3 lower than in 1872, but 0°1 higher than in 1869. 


The mean temperature of June was 58°9, being 0°-7 higher than the average 
of 102 years, 0°°3 lower than in 1872, but 4°1 higher than in 1871. 


The mean high day temperatures of each of the three months in the quarter 

















were lower than their respective averages. 


The mean low night temperatures of the three months were also lower than 


their respective averages. 


Therefore the days and nights throughout the quarter were cold. 


The daily ranges of temperature were less than their respective averages in 
May and June by 07 and 1°-0, but greater in April by 0°-9, 





[ Sept. 





































~ 
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H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 30th June, 1873. 





: ‘ $ Oe ee: 6 7 8 9 
Mean | Mean 
ae of | Highest] Lowest | Range |Monthly| Daily pees Mean 
== Dry Air |Reading/Reading|of Tem-| Range | Range une Degree 
os reduced | of the | of the |perature! of op (Persians ee 
STATIONS. he ¢ |Thermo-|Thermo-| inthe | Tem- | Tem- “ the ae 
the Sea, | meter. | meter. |Quarter.|perature.|perature. wr. | midity, 


















































in. ° ° ° ° ° fo) 

2) 2) eee 29 687 | 69-0 | 33°5 | 35°5 | 22°71} 10°6 | 51°4 | 84. 
OBOE Ciics. oak 29°673 | 75°7 | 33-1 | 42°6 | 33°8 | 16°6 | 52°2 83 
Barnstaple ............ 29°691. | 73:0 | 31:5 | AL: | 32°7 |.15-4 | 53°38.) 80 
Royal Observatory| 29°673 | 81:2 | 28°7 | 52°56 | 41°6 | 19°5 | 51°8 | 78 
ROVStOM: .idad..ai 29695 | 85-0 | 27-1 | 57°9 | 44°4 | 22-7 | 50°9 80 
INOPWIGHE scecscc.s5ous. 29-649 | 78°5 | 28:0 | 50°5 | 34°7 | 16°8 | 49°8 | 84 
Llandudno ............ 29 694 | 74-6 | 33-4 | 41°2 | 81°5 | 15°9 | 52°38 | 75 
ADO Prapetessssies.s.3 29675 | 78:0 | 29:0 | 49:0 | 86°7 | 16°5 | 51°0 | 76 
Stonyhurst ............ 29-678 | 73°4 | 27:9 | 45°5 | 86°5 | 16°0 | 49°6 | 84 
PSTACLOTE ..5.000600s00.0. 29-651 | 76°0 | 32°6 | 48°4| 32°38 | 15°4 | 51:0 | . 72 
North Shields........ 29°731_| 71°8 |. 29-6 | 42:2>| 28°53 | 11°9 | 47°5 | 8h 

10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 

WIND. Mean RAIN. 
NAMES eer yw te ee op ef ORG 
oF Mean Relative Proportion of af pubes aes 
etna a of Days 
STATIONS. oat we 5 4 fe Cloud. a Collected. 
2 in. 

Guernsey... 13 9 6 a 9 | 4°8 32 3°74 
QIOOEROS os. nicidescotey — DOA oO 6 | 10 6°3 34 3°79 
Barnstaple ............ 1°3 6 5 9.) 11 4,2 32 4°91 
Royal Observatory| 0°3 9 6 5 | 10 6°9 35 4°66 


ROyston .....00ce0e00. —- 12 4 6 9 6:5 34 3°54, 
PORNO UN 5: tosc0anccarsss -— 9 6 eS 1-£O — 35 421 
Lisndudno .......::.... 0°6 — |— | — 6-1 27 2°89 
BICEDY, db vensnciraseseners — ‘i 7 Gr ek — 36 4°98 
Stonyhurst ............ — 6 6 Se) 15 vio) 57 7°68 
BGA GOLG «0 hn dyn 0. sene _- — j}— |— | — 4°9 29 3°13 
North Shields........ 1-9 10 8 A, 8 6°5 55 5°53 


SS I ST TE ET IO I EE I a TE 
2 ee 


a 4 2 
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No. II.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER 


ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1873. 












L—Serial Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their 
Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, also the Number 
during each Quarter of the Years 1873-69 inclusive. 

















1873. 1872. 1871. 1870. 1869. 
somber.| 2% Pvumer.| 2, Javumes.| Ret [avumber.| Ee [Nomber.| ey 
lst Quarter— ' 
Births 4h. 380,210 3°42 29,506 3°47 28,902 3°43 28,674 3°44 28,429 3°44 
Deathes.... 21,443 | 2°60 [23,245 | 2°50 |19,756 | 2°34 722,184 | 2°66 [20,431 | 2°47 
5,415 | 0°64 5,291 | o 


Marriages ..| 6,618 | 0°77 5,820 | 0°68 


5,631 | 0°67 





















Mean Tem- a B: }, °, 
perature i 38°1 40°°7 36°°9 4.0°°0 

2nd Quarter— 
Births ........ 31,283 | 3°64 130,726 | 3°61 | 30,583 30,645 | 3°67 | 29,472 | 3°56 
Deaths........ 19,9381 | 2°32 119,045 | 2:24 [18,715 17,984 | 2°15 119,449 | 2°35 
Marriages ..| 6,690 | 0°78 | 6,398 | o°75 | 5,946 5,754 | 0°69 | 5,596 | 0°67 © 




















Mean Tem- x > A ss .) 
perature 49°°2 49°°2 48°°7 51°°0 48°°4: 
3rd Quarter— \ 
Births ........ — — | 29,181 | 3°43 | 28,689 | 3°40 [28,272 | 3°39 [27,646 | 3°33 5 
Deaths........ — — [16,692 | 1°96 |16,835 | 2°00 | 16,555 | 2°03 116,532 | 2-00 
Marriages .. — — 5,891. | 0°69 | 5,424 | 0°64 | 5,301 | 0°63 | 4,870 | 0°59 
Mean Tem- " ; : . 
perature — 55°°8 56°°3 ay aaa | 56°°4 
Ath Quarter— 
Births ........ — — | 29,460 | 3°46 [27,953 | 3°32 | 27,8382 | 3°26 | 27,848 | 3°37 
Deaths........ * — | — [18,759 | 2°20 |19,338 | 2°29 [17,344 | 2°08 | 19,377 | 2°34 5 
Marriages .. == — 7,471 | 0°88 | 7,181 | 0°85 | 7,102 | 0°85 | 6,326 | 0°768 
Mean eg Ley 41°°8 41°°3 39°°6 40°°9 
perature 
Teor) 
Population.| — 3,430,923 35399226 353675922 31336707 35305885 — 
Births ........ — | — [118,873] 3°49 [116,127] 3:46 [115,423] 3-46 |113,895| 3-41 
Deaths........ a —. | 75,741 | 2°22 | 74,644) 2°22 | 74,067 | 2°22 | 75,789) 2°29 


Marriages..} — — | 25,580| 0°75 | 23,966] 0°71 | 23,788] ot71 | 22,083] 0°66 
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II.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land and in the Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 
30th Sune, 1873, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number 
of Illegitimate Births, and thetr Proportion to the Total Births. 





Registration 
Groups 
of Districts. 


ScorLaNnD 


Principal towns ... 


Large 
Small = 

Mainland rural 
Insular 


39 


bP) 


Registration 
Groups 
of Districts. 


Principal towns .. 


Large 
Small 


3) 
”? 


Mainland rural oe 


Insular S 


Ceeeererone 


weeereceoors 


..| 1,068,556 


Population. 


Estimated 
to Middle of 
1873. 


Census, 
1871. 


3,360,018 | 3,430,923 








.| 1,068,556 | 1,114,907 


332,180 
778,164 


387,386 
791,381 


Gal W049; 114i) a fo46,08 


132,004] 130,966 


Population. 


Estimated 
to Middle of 
1872. 


Census, 
1871. 


3,360,018 | 3,430,923 











1,114,907 
387,386 
791,381: 

1,046,283 
130,966 


332,180 
778,164 
1,049,114 
132,004 





Total Births. 





























Illegitimate Births. 
































Ratio. Ratio. 

Number. ‘ey Onion Number. ie One in 
Cent. | every Cent. | every 

31,283 | 3°64 27 2,715 8°47 | 11°5 
10,837 | 3°89 26 1,002 Goa 1. 10's 
3,630 | 4°18 24) 250 6°38 | 14°5 
Pod Le aO4. be 27 621 Sie poe? 
8,465 | 3°24 | 30 | 800 | 9:4 | 10°6 
760 | 2°32 | 43 42 p28 | 18:0 

Deaths. Marriages. 

Ratio. Ratio. 

Number. is . Oneih Number. i icin 
Ceut. every Cent. | every 

19,9381 | 2°32 | 42 6,690: o798 128 
Teol. | 2°72 37 2,691 0°96 103 
2,425 | 2°79 | 386 “ge | oss.) 14 
4,516 | 2°28 4A, 1,498 | 0°75 132 
4,786 | 1°83 | 55 | 1,651 | 0:64 | 158 
oo | 64e).- 6 78 | 0°24 | 420 





_SJil.—Bastardy Table:—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in 
the Divisions and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 30th 


June, 1873. 





Divisions. 





ScorLaND 


Northern 
North-Western 
North-Eastern 
East Midland.. 
West Midland. 
South-Western 
South-E astern. 


Southern 











Per Per 
Cant, Ob Counties. rept Counties. 
timate. timate. 
3°47, 
3 Shetland 2r7 | Woriar’ \;-,... 
7 EETIOW. sctass)) OPE P Pertlany.s...ct.-: 
fo Ef Caithness! voc 0 IPPC) sscech one: 
ee Sutherland...) 4°8 | Kinross ........ 
3 Ross and .. | Clackman- 
9'6 Cromarty 35 TIBIA se2. 
6:2 | imverness . 6°5 EStiring .......: 
5 | Nairn wu... o'o | Dumbarton... 
Fe oA GIT. aera: fhe ont Amery ls «2a. 059 
By Nt ee eet Tg So ME BUGE sed dence 
Aberdeen ....| 13°0 | Renfrew........ 
PAF P WUMCAreIUe, 21 YO bP AVES. cestancseees: 








Per), - Per 
Ge | caniea ne 
timate. timate. 
ries, | anark........ Ta 
9°4. | Linlithgow.| 9°9 
4°s | Edinburgh .| 8°6 

‘2 | Haddington| 6'1 
Ag: Berwick 1) 1072 

Peebles. cncv.. 8°2 
Seamer SOLk ire soe 9°5 
5°3 | Roxburgh ..| 8:8 
6°6 | Dumfries ....| 1578 
5°1 | Kirkcud- ; 
6°71 bright .. Bats 
4°6 | Wigtown ....) 17°73 
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IV.—Divisional Table: —Marriacus, Brrtrus, and DEATuS Registered Un 
the Quarter ended 30th June, 1873. 


1 Q | 3 4 5 6 





DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
(Scotland) | in 3 1871. Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
Statute Acres. Beas 
No. No. No. No. 
SOOMDLAND srsccsernse Totals| 19,639,377 | 3,360,018 | 6,618 | 31,283 | 19,931 
B.. NOUtRCTE ick ecrcces 25261,622 127,191 97 830 561 
11. North-Western......... 4,739,876 166,351 4542 977 436 
111. North-Eastern ........ 254.29,594 393,199 680 3,258 | 1,751 
Iv. Hast Midland. ........ 24 790,4.92 559,676 | 1,084 4,854 2,956 
v. West Midland ........ 2;693,176 251,088 363 2,254 1,469 
vi. South-Western........ 15462,397\-4 19183,218 | 2,813 13,074 8,776 
vir. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 | 475,528 | 1,130 4,438 2,594 
VIIT. Sowthetw~ psi... 2,069,696 203,772 381 1,598 1,088 





No. IIIL.—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


SumMARY of Marriaaces, 7n the Quarter ended 31st March, 1873; and 
Brrrus and DEatus, in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1873. 





[000’s omitted]. 














Per Per Per 
, 1,000 of ; 1,000 of 
CoUNTRIES. Area Popu- | Marriages. Births. Deaths. Ano ee 
in lation, Popu- Popu- opu- 
Sti i ; 5 : 
cone Fovtn lation. lation. : lation. 
No. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. 


sa ee Be. 37,328, | 22,712,] 41,209 | 1°8 | 206,618 | 9:1 118,751 | ie 


Sectlanid .....:...0. .-- 19,6391 .8,860,4. 6618 20 31,283 | 9°3 19)981 | Seto 
Igeland® wadiilat. 20,323,| 5,403, 10,540 I°9 39,502 | 7°3 26,099 | 4°8 








 Siab Landes } 77,287, | 31,475, | 58,367 | 1°9 | 277,403 | 8°6 | 164,781 | 5°3 


Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths — 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration — 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of births and marriages are under those of England 
and Scotland.—Ep. S. J. 











nae 2 8 4 
Number of Returns 
ENGLAND. Obtained from Average 





Acreage of 


—_—— 


Occupiers | Owners 











| : of of Live} each 
) Counties, Proper. ton Stock | Occupier. 
| outh-Hastern— 
SBSULTOY ...........5005; 5,651 52 
BRICONG os ..cgc...0ccoes 11,329 64 
SGTISSOE «...02....4000 8,803 74. 
| Southampton ....| 9,264 75 
|. 233i ae ae a 4,454: 83 
i Potal 4.0. 39,501 69 
fouth Midland— 
Middlesex ........ 2,986 39 
| Hertford .......0..: 4,537 ay 
Buckingham 5,592 a1 
ORG... 5.. 500s: 4,806 85 
| Northampton ....| 7,366 as 
| Huntingdon ...| 3,156 66 
Bediord s....ec0s: 4,144, 62 
Cambridge ........ 8,017 60 
Mota <4..02.0%: 40,604 66 
Vastern— 
BOS 5. Soasaniane 9,850 83 
Pret Oly 2.230. 3005.5 10,570 72 
MYorfolk  .i.....4:.. 19,636 54 
US se ae 40,056 70 
outh- Western— 
ES OF <2 teccaxtens 8,030 gl 
BVOTSOY 5.104260 benee 5,422 86 
BOVINE wc. decncstoces 19,529 55 
Cornwall ............ 13,692 37 
Somerset ...,........ 17,564: 46 
Total .2...7...... 64,237 63 
Vest Midland— 
Gloucester ........ 11,571 56 
iieretord :).......%: 7,458 58 
EG) eee eee 11,717 58 
Btatiord. .2.,..:..9: 14,065 41 
Worcester ........ 7,913 49 
Warwick............ 7,959 60 
POEL fsaseso nce. 60,683 54 
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I.—Number of Occupiers of Land and of Owners of Live Stock; the Average Size 
of each Holding im 1872. 


1 2 3 4 























Number of Returns 
ENGLAND. Obtained from Average 
eee Acreage of 
mc — eee 
7 de tl be live Gack 
Counties, Proper. Land. ae Occupier. 
North Midland— 
Leicester ...s.....0. 8,792 80 83 
Rratlanid. Jesh: 1,523 2 55 
E mgeolny <5 ..hs sac. 26,017 123 56 
Nottingham ........ 8,452 38 52 
Dol en ere 13,656 22 36 
A 0S Fs Si nee 58,440 Al Sam (a 9 
| North-Western— 
CIOSTCI” a. csessccestp es 13,613 80 38 
Laneaster ............ 22,788 414: az 
Total ............] 36,401 | 494 38 
York— 
Kast Ridimg ........ 8,585 53-1 77 
Northen | 3, — cas 15,106 235 54 
Wrest 4g rst 31,810 190 37 
Oba es masse: 55,501 | 478 56 
Northern— 
Durbar ..aéustes, 6,561 5A, 62, 
Northumberland 5,023 320 ie 
Cumberland ........ 7,748 27 69 
Westmorland ..... 38,778 9 62, 
oval 23,610 410 49 
Total of England..| 419,033 | 4,389 56 
Wales— 
Monmouth ........ 4,797 8 47 
North Wales........ 27,427 101 39 
SCs oe Penne 30,165 92 Bs 
Total of Wales...) 62,389} 201 | 47 
Total of Scot- 
irae nibs J] 80565 | 2178 | 56 
Total of Great bs at 
Brita ..2....0.0. } 561,987 | 6,768 55 


* See “Annual Reports” of the Registrar-General for Ireland. 
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II.— Population, Aiea, Abstract of Acreage under Crops, &c., and Number of Live 


Total for 
Years. . England. Wales. Scotland. Great 
Britain. 











Potalspopul ation. Wiidaesnrtesetdene ptibes 1871 | 21,488, 1,216, 3,359, 26,068, 














Total area (in statute acres) ............. — 325590, 45734, 19,639, 56,964, 


| a | 


Abstract of Acreage— 
Under all kinds of crops, bare 1871). 23718, 2,605, 4,516, 30,839, 
fallow; abd. CYAKE. ..0.ies-doaactadies "72 | 23,830, 2,636, 4,538, 31,004, 
Under corn crops (including beans [| 771 7,684, 561, 1,431, 9,675, 
BU POA) scanned Races wares The ae 152 ls 562, 1,435, 9,574, 
sacs Pee Rake j “1 | 2898, 137, “704, 3,738, 
8 Pee tee 79} 2.779, 136, 701, 3,616, |) 
A A484, 38, 21, 543, i 
3) 6 Darettiallow Wa eeewlsccunce { 79 585, 35, 28, 648, 
» grass—Clover, &c. under { ee! 2,694, 375, 1,300, 4,369, 
TOtAtION sseecssseesssees 72 | 9899. 371, 1,320, 4,513, 
Permanent pasture ........ { 71 9,882, 1,494, 1,059, 12,435, 
“91! 9991, | 1,532, 1,053, | 12,676; 








Percentage of Acreage—* 









































Under corn crops (including beans f | 1871 32°4 21°58 an 7 31°4 
EEE TOBE) cs nucd Moy niatcancaesnitnosyactoors re ars ar 31°6 30°9 
Z if) 12°3 5°2 15°5 12a 
Under Green icropa. ins.caanctisencke. { "9 ee io 15°5 Pine 
ay. TREO CROW — orssnccquiaiears cours se gh 5 oF mi 
72 a's r°3 0°6 Sas | 
»  grass—Clover, &c. under "71 Ir'4 14°4 28°8 1483 
POvabION {silat a! "72 11°9 I4°l 29°I 14°85 
71 Al'y 57°4 g3t5 40°3 
Permanent pasture ........ { 19 rae 38° ne 106 | 
otal time scstattecene — £00°0 100°O 100°O 100°O | 
Acreage of orchards, or of arable or | 
grass land, used also for fruit Bat ioe Tae, 1, = 2 | 
Acreage of woods, coppices, and plantations...... "72 1,326, 127, 734, 2,187, 
Abstract of Live Stock— 
1871 963, rr 174, 1,254, 
Total number of horsesf..........6006. 79 963, 118, 177, 1,258,¢ ! 
oe “1 | 8,671, 597, 1,070, 5,338, | 
” CO ae eet reenione. "79 3,902, 603, 1,US1, 5,625, 
oe 71 |) 17,580, 2,706, 6,883, 27,120, | 
: eheep cate e 72 | 17913, 2,867, 7.141, 27,922, | 
= "71 2,079, 225, 196, 2,500, | 
4 es "72 | 2,348, 238, 186, 2,772, @ 
Number to every too Acres under | 
Crops, Fall d Grass— ; : ; ‘ | 
Hore th goatee tic en ene 4°5 39 art | 
aH 4°0 44 3°9 4h og 
15'S 22°9 23°7 173 5 
ACRE Ge, se ccateecsth ticaatas nanos Bocce ees { 79 ay says aay 3a ae 
bal. ge@ 103°9 1524 87°9 Ag 
SHEED, ..erereseonnsadaccsteneadennareenecdneynnn { 79 782 nae 3 169°4 g0'o 
; wh 8°8 8°47 4°3 Si Yo 
DIGS fointredsneditcysancsesa eee Mopeaers { 79 res 9°0 a 85 i | 
Number of Returns Obtained— ———eeeee—— | 
From ocbupiers of land ccccs.hesconcaeones 1872 424, 58, eller 562, | 
. 4, owners of live stock onlly......... "72, A, _— 2, Ry i 





* Stated exclusively of the small percentages for flax and hops. , 
_ + In Great Britain only horses used for agriculture, unbroken horses, and mares kept solely for breeding, are included 
in the returns. The proportionate number of horses for 100 acres in Great Britain would be increased from 4'1 to 6’°8 by 
adding 857,048 in 1872, the number of horses subject to duty, to the number included in the Agriculttral Returns. In 
Ireland all descriptions of horses are included in the returns. 4 
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Stock, in each Division of the United Kingdom.  [000’s omitted from the quantities.] 







































































Channel Islands 
Z Total f 
Treland.t ee g United. Years. 
Man. Jersey. | Guernsey, &c.} Kingdom. 
ee 3 Le eS?) ea 
5,403, | 54, 91, 31,610, | 1871 | Total population 
20,820, 1 180, 29), | 18, | 478,011, | — Total area (in statute acres) 
~ | Abstract of Acreage— 
15,711;§ 19, 12, 46,667, | 1871 |] Under all kinds of crops, bare 
15,747,§ 18; 12, 46,869, "72 fallow, and grass 
2,124, A, 2, 11,833, "71 | | Under corn crops (including beans 
2,091, 3, 2, 11,698, "712, and peas) 
1,512, 6, 3; 5,271, al eden reen crops 
1,474, 6, A B12 72 8 P 
- zo 2 ee at ‘i » bare fallow 
1,828, 6, iz 6,237, was »  grass—Clover, &c. under 
1} 1,800, 5, be 6,354, "72 rotation 
|| 10,069, 3, 5 22,526, “e 
| 10,242, A, 5, 22, 838, 79 Permanent pasture 
asennad Percentage of Acreage—* 
136 19°4 17°O Ze | toed \ Under corn crops (including beans 
£373 18°9 172 25°0 ee and peas) 
9°6 36°2 29°8 ae ay aw \ 
ae re 389 10°9 2 ; Under green crops 
ov 0°8 1°6 £°2 ‘as 
Ol 0'8 o'6 1°4 79, } 09 bare fallow , 
11°6 33° ae 13°4 eA! \ »» grass—Clover, &c. under 
I1'4 28°8 10°3 13°6 "72 rotation 
64°1 16°5 46°T 48°3 ey ail } 
Gen a yee 48°7 79, Permanent pasture 
100°O 100°0 100°O Too"O a Total . 
: 1872 Acreage of orchards, or of arable or 
a. T oa | | grass land, used also for fruit trees 
325, — — -—— "72, Acreage of woods, coppices, and plantations 
Abstract of Live Stock— 
i} 538, 2 2, 1,802, | 1871 
: 541, 2 2, 1/808, 2 } Total number of horses * 
3,973 11 re 9,346, arias 
|| 4,057, 1h, 6 9,719, | 72 \ v9 cattle 
I] 4,229, 1 1 $1,404, °71 
1] 4,262, 2 i 32,247, 4 772 ‘i ” sheep 
ie B01, 7 6, 4,137, win : 
|) 1,389, 8, 6, 4,178, + «772 i ” pigs 
| - T Number to every 100 Acres under 
en 6-4 ae Lae ce 1871 Crops, ie er and Grass— 
é = 3 A 2 79 Horsest 
3°4 Ome nee we 5 3°9 i 
253 20°I 58°2 58°9 20°O \ 
25°8 Pe ge 60°”7 5 ae 20°47 ie Cattle 
26°9 61°9 34 8°5 Syl 5 \ 
| pig aet i 69°7 2°2 Ge) 68°83 if Sheep 
10°2 a3 39°1 ers 8°8 7 \ ; 
8°8 P54 Ae OR 1626 8*9 "72 oe 
eS eee owe Number of Returns Obtained— 
< 2, ; — 1872 | From occupiers of land 


| 
| 


"72 5, owners of live stock only 





| 

) t The detailed returns for Ireland will be found in the annual reports prepared by the Registrar-General and laid before 
Parliament. 

§ Including under flax, 156,883 acres in 1871, and 122,003 acres in 1872. 


4.52 


ENGLAND. 


Counties, Proper. 


South-Hastern— 
Surrey 
Kent 
Sussex 
Southampton .. 
OPIS es seek onaeade! 


eee e eee eeee 
teeta tenn eeenes 


eee e en eenne 


feeeeeee 


South Midland— 
Middlesex......... 
Hertford 
Buckingham... 
Oxford 
Northampton .. 
Huntingdon .... 
Bedlord . oii... 
Cambridge 


wee eeeee 


se eeeeee 


Eastern— 
WeweR 0515 hii. d3 
Suffolk 
Norfolk 


eee een eweee 


ee 


seen eee enee 


eee e meen enee 


Dorset 
Devon 
Cornwall 
Somerset 


ay 
eee eee eee 
eee eene 
eee eeeee 


Total 


West Midland— 
Gloucester 
Hereford 
Salop 
Stafford 


W orcester........ 
Warwick 


oo eeeeee 


ee 


saree een eeee 


ee eeeee 


eee eeeee 
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Popula- 
tion on 
3rd April, 
1871. 


4.66, 



















Total 
Area in 
Statute 

Acres, 


479; 
1,039, 
937; 
1,079, 
451, 


3,976, 






180, | 116, 
391, | 3382, 
467, | 400, 
473, } 410, 
630, 555, 
220, 209, 
2.96, 258, 
525, ] 480, 
3,192, | 2,760, 
1,061, 814, 
948, | 760, 
1,354, | 1,061, 
3,363, | 2,635, 
865, 728, 
632, 468, 
1,657, | 1,070, 
874, | 518, 
1,047, 805, 
5;075, | 3,584, 
805, 645, 
5355 430, 
826, | 684, 
428, 583, 
472, | 389, 
564, 480, 
3,930, | 3,211, 


III.—Acreage under Crops and Grass and Number 


4, 


5 6 fi 


8 


Number of Acres under Crops and Grass. 


Total 
under all 
kinds 
of Crops, 
Bare 
Fallow, 
and 
Grass. 


296, 
726, 
651, 
695, 
370, 



















Whereof under 







Perma. 
nent 


Pasture, 
and Grass 


cial and Rape eed in 


t 


in 


Land). 


Rotation 
(exclusive 
of Heath or 
Mountain 










9 10 i 


Horsszs.| CaTriy | 


Ps Number | Number 
Crops to . . Be 
Total | “Too? | “loo” 
oo Acres | Acres 
of Cvs under | under 
Bas a ?{| Crops, | Crops, 
Fallow are Bare 
ma d Fallow, | Fallow, 
Grass and and 
Grass. | Grass. 


| | | -—————_ | - | ' 





102, 
281, 
263, 
158, 
112, 




















916, 











33°8 Py eal BS i de 
34°9 3°8 9°6 
3254 he 3°79 haar sg 
37°4 3°8 8°0 
4.0°4 3°8 8°6 
3°9 10°8 
4°4 | 19°6 
3°99 | 82 
3°9 Fa54 
3°9 | 11°4 
3°4-.) 29°S 
4'4 | 11°35 
4°0 11°4 # 
5°O 8°9 I 


|) I | 

















Clover 
and 

Artifi- 
Corn Green ore 
er 

Crops. | Crops. | Grasses 
under 

Rota- 
tion. 
100, | 44, | 36, 
258, 81, 64, 
OI eb, 2) 13 
260; | 133, | 120, 
149, | 58, | 48, 
973, | 392, *| 334, 
19, 12, 8, 
146, 42, 43, 
137, [- 37, 34, 
165, 59, 47, 
187, | 47, 38, 
LOL, 4 25, 16, 
119, jexeoy zt} 72h, 
262, | 82, 48, 
1,136, | 340, | 255, 
409, | 107, | 87, 
384, | 123, 90, 
455, | 206, | 172, 
1,248, | 436, | 349, 
220, | 107, | 85, 
118, "| 2, "| ~ 52; 
S08; | 457, | 173, 
155, | 61, | 140, 
TSO; F702 O75 
951, + 457,- | 517, 
181, | 68, | 98, 
112, 37, 44, 
180, 63, 83, 
126, * “43, 4) By, 
127, 32, Al, 
157, | a; 45, 

883, 


1,611, 





27% 


* For the Irish Statistics, si 
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b+ Live Stock in 1872.  [000’s omitted, consequently 3,095, = 3,095,000.) 


t 





12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 Q1 22 23 24 
Number of Acres Under 











Number} Number Vetches 
2 B: " 
to 0 Lucerne, r a4 i 
every every ; : alow, NGLAND. 
100 100 | = - ] and any ‘ 
Acres | Acres oa Popa  livtans|) Oener an ane 
Sunder | under | Wheat. or Oats. | Beans. | Peas. and Crops | Uncrop- 
‘Crops, | Crops, Reto toes. eden. gold. except eq | Counties, Proper. 
Bare Bare Clover P : 
Fallow, | Fallow, Arable 
) and and and tana 
. Grass. | Grass. Grass. : 
Souti-Hastern 
rye 46, Li, 25, 3> 8, 4, 19, 8, 9; 12, Surrey 
og F Moi, 20, | OL |) 445 285-1135 | 305. | TO, | 22, 9, | Kent 
WP 102, 20, 64, To, | 14, 33 33) 10,| 20, 21, Sussex 
ir7 | 111, 58, 69, Ge ewes ss Cae IP Eee 2s, 20, Southamptn. 
12°S 64, 36, 27, 12, 9) I, 345 5>| 14, 7) Berks 


SS | | — | | |  _ |F _ | | 


| 10°9 | 488, | 171, | 236, Boal OV wikzOps- 200% (k 44a OG, 69, Total 

















South Midland 
13°4 10, 2, d, I, 2, 3> 2) 2) 4, I; Middlesex 
LE 63, 43, 26, 9; 6, 25 24, 5> 9; 12, Hertford 
112 60, | 28, 24, JOP eet) Ress | ae Op pi ee a § 8, Buckingham 
I I'4 66, ol, 23, 16, 95 25 37; 6, 12, 6, Oxford 


74 St, 54, 20, 21, | 10, 3> 26, 5» 9; 14, Northamptn. 
12°2 Al, 22, 11, 13, 7> | 45 3> 4; 7) 10, Huntingdon 
14°6 59, 29, 9; 19, 7> 5) Il, 4; 9; 9; Bedford 
11°7 | 138, 57, 35, 25, | 11, | 13; 13, | 17,| 20, 14, Cambridge 
Ti yon sole, (4200, | 153. | Ua0, 60; Psa sl ESS, EAT el BC. 0 Fag Total 








EHastern— 
41°9 13°9 198, 95, 37, 49, 29) 12, 24, 39; 35> 38, Essex 
55°8| 18°9 | 159, | 186, | 14, | 41, | 27, | 3, | 575 | 35)| 25, 21; | Suffolk 
64°2| 10°3 | 208, | 185, 29; ¥6, |lOy | Gat 14k, aren 12, 4, Norfolk 
54°0 | 14°4 | 565, | 416, SOR 406,\| Oo cP 20s i222 25 OG. aa, 66, Total 























South-Western 
97, 63, 34, 12, | 10, 4; 64, 5 | 24, 155 Wilts 


48, 39, 22, 3> 55 3) 42; 5» 9) 73 Dorset 
130, 84, 89, if Be 20, S45. 27, 9; ee Devon 

5D; 54, 45, — |—| 8, Pi Le 2, 43} Cornwall 

75, | 34, 2h kph Geb FO, Sig | Big Gy 9; Somerset 


405, | 274, | 211, 2Qy | 240h45, 1-266, | Gon, 43, 84, Total 














West Midland 
97, | 42, 15, LO EO pum Sout law Aig Apt, 10, Gloucester 
62, 22, It, 8, 9; 3> 25, 25 7) 9; Hereford 


90, 52, 25, 4, 8, | 4, 48, 4; 4) 15; Salop 
56, 30, 29, 4, a 26; 4, 4s 11; Stafford 

Te ¥O, *| Tos | 6; 14, AP SS, 2 Worcester 
80, 28, 14, 24, 10, 35 I 8, 5 7) 13; Warwick 


SS eS SS Oe Oe ee ey ee ae 


455, | 194, | 101, | 75, | 52 |33, | 173, | 23,1 44, 70, | Total 
ee ante, Table II, p. 451. 








ADA 
1 Q 
ENGLAND. Popula- 
tion on 


Total 
Area in 


1II.—Acreage under Crops and Grass and Number of Live 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Number of Acres under Crops and Grass. 


Total 
} under all 
kinds 


3rd April, | Statute { of Crops, 








Counties, Proper. 1871. Acres. Bare 
Fallow, 
and 
Grass. 
North Midland— 
Leicester ........ 269, Bi, 465, 
Rutland, ...,..<.. 22, 96, 84, 
Lincoln se seeeeeoees 436, 1,775) 1,456, 
* Nottingham ... 320, 526, 442, 
DOH seunich 381, 659, 4 499, 
Total ....... 1,428, | 3,570, | 2,942, 
North-Western— | 
OTeSbER . coseacntes. 561, 707, 512, 
Lancaster ........ 2,819, | 1,219, 740, 
PO. ccivcdsns 3,380, | 1,926, | 1,252, 
York— 
West Riding....| 1,831, | 1,709, | 1,165, 
Waste yy - dvaal ceo Deas 771, 661, 
North. 55 292, |-1,350, 815, 
Total... 2,436, | 3,830, | 2,641, 
Northern— 
Durham. —......8 685, 622. 408, 
Northumber- 

TAgOL. .ehies 387, | 1,249, 669, 
Cumberland ..... 220, | 1,001, 536, 
Westmorland 65, 485, 232, 

Powel oy... 1,357, | 3,357, | 1,845, 
Ee Te: } 21,293, |32,222, [23,604 
Wales— 
Monmouth 195, 368, 226, 
South Wales...) 764, | 2,732, | 1,564, 
North: 5, 452, | 2,003, | 1,072, 
Total of Wales] 1,411, | 5, 103, 2,862, 
Total of Scot-] |. B | 
TANG Eid. } #,809 
Total of Great 
Britain ........ \ pe 


Corn 
Crops. 


118, 


27 


621, 
165, 
79, 





1,010, 





Ls | OO ~ | I I 





Whereof under 





Green 
Crops. 











94, 
ikem 
76, 


Clover 


and 


Artifi- 


cial and | p40 
the 


Grasses 


under 
Rota- 
tion. 


et | |S I SL | 


165, 
58, 
41, 








Mountain 


Perma- | 


nent 


Pasture, 
and Grass 


not 


Rotation 
(exclusive 
of Heath or 





284, 

40, 
405, 
150, 
343, 





300, | 1,222, 








ken up 
in 
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9 


Per- 


| centage 


kinds 
of Crops, 
Bare 
Fallow, 


37°4 
16°0 





30°6 


17°7 















10 ie 


Horsxs |CATTLE. [ 


Number | Number [ 
to | 








—AKHaga— oe —  _ |__| ef Es CO 














— [| ed "ff ee 


281, 




















———— ~ que um |__| -—— | | ————] 


7,535, | 2,763, | 2,794, 





42, 
316, 
246, 





I | | ff | 





16, 
74, 
62, 











65,| 318, 
774 [oer 
142,; 819, 
102.1 +691, | 
64.3) ToL, 
80,| 396, 
266, | 1,248, 
58,| | 498; 
89,| 344, 
107,| 266, 
20,; 178, 
269,| 981, 

9,857, 
28,; 184, | 
198,} 959, } 
i778, 573, | 
399, | 1,666, 





19,639, | 4,538, |1,434,| 701,|1,320,| 1,052, 


56,964, 931,004, | 9,574, | 3,616, | 4,513, |12,576, | 


* For the Irish Statistics,” 


30°9 














to 

every every 
100 100 
Acres | Acres 1§ 
under | under | © 
Crops, | Crops, | 7 
are Bare. |i 
Fallow, | Fallow, } 7 
and and | 
Grass. | Grass. 
3°4 | 26°9 
oA | T6e5 
4-2 | 13°4 § 
4A°l | 15°6 
3°) soe 
3-7 19°9 
37st Zora 
42" 4-30°6 
oo Y 365 
3:9, >) ZO 
5D 4 119 
4°G | 18°6 
4°7 | 16°9 
oS. |} aa 
at Ma as 
oO | 2308 

"1 “4h 2670 
3°3 | 19°5 
4°0 | 164 
AB | 7908 
4°6 | 20°8 
4°2. | 25°0 @ 
Ard | 21°O | 
3°9 | 24°79 
41 Bo! 
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¢ 
| | tock in 1872—Contd.  [000’s omitted, consequently 1,428, = 1,428,000.) 
2 | 13 i eee 16 LPS Ig ag Wa) Pog lag 24 
Wueer.!| Pras. Number of Acres Under 
Number} Numbe Vetches, 
}} to 2 Lucerne, Bate 
aj every | every and anv | Fallow, ENGLAND. 
#} 100 | 100 cs rane yi | 
H) Acres | Acres —— Polat | Mom, Omer ea —- 
} under | under | Wheat. or Oats. | Beans. | Peas. id Crops | Uncrop- : 
/ props Gove, Bere, toes. Swedes,| °°“"| except mee Counties, Proper 
B Fallow, | Fallov vies | Arad) 
| allow, allow, and rapdle 
and and 
i Griad Crise, Grass. Land. 
North Midland 
90's 48, 32, 22, 9; eos, £3, 55 4, 9, Leicester 
WELT" 9 10, it. 4,, Te 1,| — 6,|— ie 2 Rutland 
1102°6 S00, | -t100,) 104.) 32,41) 23, aah aoa i a8,” gar 26, Lincoln 
59°6 ris 47, ZOMPE GT, t HORI Goh ae oan 4, 16; Nottingham 
4772 31, 15, 29, 2) 3> 3> IT, 25 45 IO, Derby 
| 82°4 469,| 260,) 179)| ps,'| 43, || 44, 98,1 26,{ 40; | 63)" Total 
North-Western 
Zio 34, 4, 46, 4, |— i 8, 2 a Bs Chester 
44°0 38, 10, 50, 6,° | — | 35, £4; Gis 25 5; Lancaster 
2226 Yep 14, 96,| 10, | — | 56, FO, he 4 Ais 10, Total 
York— 
63°3 102, 72, 54,| 11, 8, 123 B77, a 9, ae, West Riding 
} 78°3 EL, 60, Goer. tA, * LABS 162 fh ATO Lor apie ees Dior Hast, 
88°6 7A, 69, 64,| 10, Tee O oer Vs Bs 36, North ,,; 
46°79 203;,| 2 20) 195s 355 |. 205 |. 42, | 188, 7s: (oes 84, Total 
Northern— 
7M bs 39, 18, 38, 2 a3 PO el Aes 4; 2S Durham 
Northum 
133°9 37, 39, 64, 5) 4, 6, 495. = 4; 24, re dl 
| 99°0 26, 10, 69,; — | — |] 11, 335 1,{/ — 8, Cumberland 
1 154°7 2, 4,1 16, — |— |] a2, 8 |—|] — 1, | Westmorlnd. 
| 108°7 104, 7 eS 7 a, a2 25M Sie yO, 8, 61, Total 
| eect Baked ooh Sac ba Ty is 
75° 3,817, | 1,884, | 1,488, | 496, |351,/337, |r.S0a, [320] 4x7, | 579, |{ a of Bae 
Wales— 
81°8 20, 12, 7,| — Zan ee FOss) ui 3 6, Monmouth 
rif s5 63,| 106,; 148,; — Zetie 23, Ad, As 5 pe South Wales 
£031 63, 62,/ 118, By 4G. 25 28, 3 Ss 14, North —,, 
99°8 146,; 180,| 268, 2 S| Ro 79, Se. 3 41, | Total of Wales 
T - 
157°4 IeG rie 202.1 L008 LS 25, | a 194. | 7 602;. a ake hoz 8 pie ade 
g0'0 | 89 | 3,599, | 2,816, | 2,706, | 524, |362, |564, 2,084, 329,| 445, | 648, quel of Gt 


sce Table II, p. 451. 


Britain 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1878-72-'71.— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Hz. 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer's Profit, 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), First Three Months. 





Imported from, and Exported to, 1873 1872 187] 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. : - 
Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports | Exports 
[000’s omitted.] from to rom to om ‘7 


£ £4 
4,082, 846 


@ I.—ForEIGN CoUNTRIES: £ £ £ £ 
orthern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
_ Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland \ 5,408, TDS S37 By) Pas 
entral Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, , 
the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium i ae Daca 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain }| 15,200, | 6,400, | 13,660, | 6,129, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) _................ 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 
Empire, Greece, Tonian Islands,and Malta } TOE: | AOI TARE, | egahS, 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 6544 3.916 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt ro oe’ ie 


10,339,| 9,278 





7,293, | 3,323, | 5,908,| 2,808 





Northern Africa ; viz. Tripoli, Tunis, 284, 108, © 261, 93, 129, 

Adgori ind WOroceo c.ciessacs secmvtevopoessneeve 
Wreesbere AICO. .ccincsccgerescsosvsncdspsoee UM c ce 435, 262, 376, 234, 443, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on | 

Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 80, 83, 14, 67, IOI, 

and Kooria Mooria IslandB....................0066 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- | 506, 285, 638, O74, 40, 

Pie, Other GAMO My. Lie iecsteerscent Feoetuaser? : 
Soamtin Sea tslands boc.6..4..nids sisecdenQaciesdeoQodornoas 10, 14, 61, 10, 20,1. a 
China, including Hong Kong .......... ee Be276,)| 058,49 4520%,.1 S2.7EL, 43,0745 2,908 
United States of America ..........se 20,530, | 12,548, | 17,370, | 12,102, |20,190,| 9,248 
Mexico and Central America. ....,..:0........025.-00ee 265, 306, 487, 251, 282, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti.......... eee 432, | 1,046, 619, 790, 366, 

South America (Northern) ,NewGranada, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador 3875 > 333; 776, 33° 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
* Gisili, neg Patagouiacs.. Fp 70?|| srk PRR eee ae 
(Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, \ i all 

. : and Buenos Ayres ........ 2,269, | 173.) 31265, | 85048, | s29530.4 tae “a 
Whale Fisheries; Gruind., Davis’ et aed va _ 3 = — 

’ Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands : : 3 
Total—Foreign Countries v.00 71,067, | 50,584, | 69,707, | 46,980, | 62,587, | 38,804 
II.—BritisuH PossEssions : 

British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 4,149, | 5,497, | 10,613, | 5,368, | 6,950,|} 4,95mm 


2,380,| 1,302, 


E,118, 


Austral. Cols.—N. So. W., Vict., and Queensld.| 2,728, | 2,506, | 3,332, | 1,882, 


Aus. We Aus. 2 me 
ans GalekiW. ae — 1,564, 920, L788: 608, 


9) 9) 





British North America, ...idc0..0nicae deacsea eds 279; 494, 238, 658, 509, 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras peace 782, 949, 883, 935, 
Cape Arid NAGAR |. 5.5 as. cae suscte sonar te otbestielnamadaee SSE] esl hoke 446, 968, 431, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena ee 162, 105, 238, 322, 
DURA EOR US "hice caks dines qhacnicoline cigianeaseg staceaethehraaipauioery 460, 145, 603, Ll, 185, 1] 
Channel Telands |4.ccsaSahuetiaaits Gerccasemoaecns his, 164, 114, 178, 96, 208 
Total— British Possessions.......00... 73,990, | 11,791,.4 .18,439,. | 10,954; 4 13,226, 8,915 
General Total ............ £| 85,055, | 62,376, | 88,146, | 57,884, | 75,813,] 47, 


* ¢.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 


1873.] 








(First Five Months.) 
FoREIGN ARTICLES 


Raw Marts.—Tewrtile, &e. 


e ms Various. 


Agrcitl. 


” >P) 


Tropical, &c., PRODUCE. 


SOO Coe eee eeseeeseeeeeer oes 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 


Toran ENUMERATED IMPoRTS..... 
Add for UNENUMERATED ImroRts (say) 


Toran Imports 


_S— | O_O | 


i = Le 


—— es 





[000’s omitted.] 

IMPORTED. 1873. 

£ 
Cotton Wool ....| 29,938, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 11,140, 
ad gale ee eee eee 54575 
BNE tan ae eae 1,751; 
3 We) 1h cee eee 2579s 
Pn Ce@ 424. oniposoee 1,829, 
52,694, 
IO CES (ccias ee 2,745, 
Or es her See meee 1,797 
LN a er 4,449, 
WP ROW accocekecte. 7,029, 
DME Cede. ac ce. 3,554, 
13,574, 
Son ee a eee TAD, 
DECI Seas nahcecseu: ZaneO, 
39293; 
DOCH saeconteniaa ies 3,619, 
O61) ne ane ee 2 PWSs 
Sugar & Molasses} 7,01, 
DODACCO i ce.nesene £5229, 
UGC sh hairs creed Lot, 
fir ra i a or ae 808, 
WAC Sg. ce.. ecstasy: 34325 
og gl a ee 1,240, 
21,568, 
Grain and Meal.| 19,149, 
Provisions ........ 9,990, 
295139; 
16,345, 
£36,013, 
15,100, 
Fe ety TN RR re a ee 


Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 


1872. 1871. 1870. 
£ £ £ 
30,457, | 30,080, | 26,328, 
11,087, 8,857, 7,942, 
5,520, 5,892, 8,583, 
1,696, 1,207, 1,397, 
2,938, 2.756, 1,684, 
2,174, 1,806, L£22, 
53,872, 50,598, 47,056, 
2,558, 1,581, 1,166, 
1,856, 1,945, 1,372, 
5,139, 3,772, L580; 
1,288, 1,225, 927, 
2,547, 2,145, 1,162, 
13,389, | 10,668, 6,212, 

35, L3it, 1,092, 
3,198, 2,955, 732, 
ash E32; 4,266, 1,824, 
5,186, 5,142, 4,910, 
1,618, 1,724, T5127, 
7,324, 7,201, 6,775, 

954, 1,216, d4A4, 

860, 475, 264, 

992, 788, aL, 
3,295, 2,966, 2,084: 
1,010, 1,648, TS 7, 

21,239, | 21,155, | 1753595 
15,601, | 12,876, | 11,799, 
8,320, 7,256, 5,654, 
BIECG2 ie 20st 22, | 17a, 
15,092, 13,258, 5,986, 
131,026, 11\120,077, | 95,800, 
10,900, 95425, | 23,972, 
141,926, °1129,502, 119,002, 


* “Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, “not made up.” 


A ORIEN TNE GE OEP, DLO IA OE TE LC EC ITE EI ESE I LLL DEAE EPI CT LEI LET ES ET LTT ELE SEI LID NPI CY LE CE LITO CTE ILI ETI SP EI AEE EE ET, 


ABT 


IMPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Five Months (January — May), 
| 1878-72-'71-70-69. — Computed Real Value (Ea-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 


1869. 





——— | | | 


108,346, 
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EXPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Six Months (January — June), 
1873-72-71-70-69. — Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles 
of British and Irisn Produce and Manufactures Exported from United 
Kingdom. 











(First Six Months.) [000’s omitted.] 
BRITISH PRopucek, &C., EXPORTED. 1873. 1872. 1871. 1870. 1869. 
£ £ £ £ : ae 
ManrFrs.—Teatile. Cotton Manufactures..| 30,633, | 30,207, | 27,299, | 27,391, | 25,855, . 

eee: be eee te "9573.35 | ¥992; | "7,092, "1" "7,206, 41 SG. 996. 

Woollen Manufactures} 13,373, | 15,986, | 12,066, | 10,760, | 10,840, 

py MRM sek ache 2,6223 |~ 8,403, 1°°2,930, | 2,740, | 2.77 

Silk Manufactures........ o16,;°|> 1237; 976, + 1,203; 4 10o8 

oat Nive NRiET © ener h abe 914, 747, 634, 106, 94, 

Linen Manufactures ....| 3,951, | 4,805, | 38,589, | 3,670, | 3,478, 

Pebbee (| ertorer toe 1,024, | 1,042,! 1,149, | 1,298, } 1,181, 


61,166, | 64,819, | 55,735, | 54,474, | 52,211, 








55 Sewed. Apparel sisscsecdscdsssetounses 1,629, 4: 416, | <1 ;800; 940, | 1,148, 
Haberdy. and Mllnry. | 3,161, | 3,159, | 2,767, | 2,252, | 2,229, 


4,799, | 4,575, | 4,067, 3,192, 353775 








METAIS, &C. ......0 FAAP WAIE oc Pesnct.dctoveete aAo8, | 2831, |) 1,706,4. 217, e027 
Machinery cncunsnsecersaes 4,668, | 8,512, | 2,407, | 2,647, | 2,278, 
ENO eet ere 19,169, | 16,007, | 11,779, | ZO.65i, | © 9,058; 
Copper and Brass........ 1,842 1,760, | 71,402. 0° S3577L sh 1,546, 
Trend and Pind <F.ccaesaes 682, 883, 760, | 2,373, | 2,386, 
Coals and Culm ........ 6,4rt, 38970, | 2.736, 1 2,616, |. 2228) 


35,198, | 28,463, | 20,800, 22238, 19,5375 





Ceramic Manufcts. Harthenwareand Glass| 1,749, | 1,454, | 1,219, | 1,285, | 1,316, 


























Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale..........00.. 1,363, | 17s, | 2045,4 214) eee 
and Products. UEUGGCR> JudvisscsectacvQeorans 127, 143, 149, 138, 135, 
CTRC ORE desientn ereesaanndecones 36, 37, 48, 51, 45, 

Candies: £ ctacctherviacctets 96, 112, 87, 56, 88, 

RULE coeinduancwsctoucsatretres 360, zy, 232, 1387; 201, 

PUES. siatyastiuncumerns UE, 98, 101, 94,, 97, 

SOE: tere ete 1,426, | 1,146,| 793,|  700,| 6686, 

35395 4931; 2,455; 25337) 25276, 

Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 388, 368, 296, 278, 304, 
PAPA ..cgctonnses: oa --— —- 96, 100, 

Leather Manufactures | 1,708, | 1,764, |} 1,968, | 1,218, | 1,250, 

CE cr png Limes) i iy, | 140, 99, 105, 100, 

Plate and Watches .... 128, 81, 104, 219, 234, 

StAtOMOIY stance aicssse oe: 257, 290, 221, 235, 221, 

2,658, 2,652, 2,688, 2,151, 2,209, 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles ......... 8,397, |, 7,660,.| “S,3Gasul 6, 29550 eoeas 
Unenumerated Articles. ..ccivasssscatescassesossecs 8,290, | 4;040,.1 65319, | B04, | ages 


_————— [| | | eee 


TODAL WXPORDS 2. steve snseonas 125,797; 1119,603, |101,637, | 07,109, | 92,4058 















1873.] 


ended June, 1873-72-71. 





Countries from | 
whence Entered and 


1873. 














to 
pebiely Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. Tons. Tons. 
Northern ports ....| 225,816) 318,229 
} Southern ,, 215,036 78,806 
MMC CLOM . oo usotsdeovedersecsaodvonserps 341,859 | 278,378 
CE emer enere at eeeecrectren ee 468,765] 132,974 
PUTIN gecko Pensas Tasch sovecnns ance 91,360] 244,742 
PERERA, fos sts coos deccnsescuan te 817,022] 973,656 
BRIA TEC G5 5.0i0s -ncphnsslomensssareceans 408,128| 534,354 
PMD Ao vcs aces seach sasatauneounchae: 424,182] 458,773 
SURE hele hinescecaae peeieoncentcaner ot 868,134 | 1,221,418 
POA DINE 98 oe Cela sea de Soatvigns antennae 509,104} 296,465 
BOO ve cccr.osssaten cen conedeosueathe 168,748} 145,492 
Reo adiys os Sas eomguage tease es 130,594; 355,268 
Austrian territories ............ 1¥,209| ~ saeco 
| ETS REO SAREE SO cee mnecrc cater 38,041 38,594 
urkey (including Walla- p 

a Moldavia) oe i Tet AON 
Ace ee er oon 239,895 | 282,353 
nited States of America ....| 1,540,895 | 1,090,571 

exico, Foreign West 
Indies, and Central 121,625 | 204,630 

IP IOTE CE 6a. .anstoacoenncevsesns 
EEL RR Core erento nan oe 120,547 | 199,143 
ee Fae seater Serna cass Anaiacende> 120,150 | 100,647 
| Es Sem eel: ti ROM eae 37,034 | 102,260 
| cn eee eee 4i7,261 11,358 
GEL COUNETIOS .......06.000000000 240,617 | 305,865 





Total, Foreign Countries 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


orth American Colonies....| 168,003} 305,577 
fast Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and 446,611] 511,530 
2 Ue ey 
ustralia and New Zealand | 188,553! 219,162 
oR) Cs 1 Ca eee Se oe 103,206 86,384 
mannel Islands.................... 122,412 80,598 
ther possessions ...........000. 103,125 |. 376,757 


Total, British Possessions | 1,081,910 | 1,580,008 


OTAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Six months 
ended June 


— 














7,325,265 | 7,588,828 








Inyports, Hxeports, Shipping, Bullion. 


Total British and Foreign. 














1872. 
Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. 
202,426 | 286,788 
298,437] 122,691 
339,877 | 214,366 
416,761 | . 120,423 
93,155| 227,931 
726,798 | 1,116,649 
401,036] 508,481 
393,045 | 379,892 
803,615 | 1,257,710 
402,381] 293,561 
138,780] 127,553 
126,677 | 370,230 
18,748 | 99,409 
52,121 32,429 
112,868 | 200,725 
255,426| 227,976 
1,245,304 | 1,146,968 
123,547 | 203,880 
147,099} 186,644 
$1,929,- 118,269 
47,074) 93,760 
55,075| 43,759 
248,553 | 292,253 





——— — 


6,730,732 | 7,672,047 





118,174] 402,009 


506,380| £33,075 
141,461] 168,339 
105,593 94,802 
125,055 90,421 

93,604] 409,159 





1,090,267 | 1,697,805 





7,820,999 | 9,369,852 
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PHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—<Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Six Months 





1871. 

Entered. Cleared. 
Doug Tons Si 
175,951} 339,439 
2655071 Nn 225,233 
276,083 177,405 
402,809 113,781 
65,972| 243,114 
683,393 | 1,111,024 
332,770 | 438,853 
331,928 3725385 
554,381 | 1,191,379 
316,258 256,487 
140,934 101,961 
113,032 323,748 
40,075 GOO 
26,147 29,348 
125,833 183,983 
178,461) 6 262,536 
1,399,270 | 1,222,749 
93,378 187,788 
109,102 173,302 
121,033 86,880 
80,204 63,574 
52,981| 38,745 
189,423 | 256,964 


ee 


6,024,489 | 7,366,388 














188,955 373,080 
362,633 | 505,009 
130,753 £36,111 
119,948 109,562 
118,293 84,635 
93,140! 295,548 
1,018,722 | 1,503,946 





7,038,211 | 8,870,333 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE.—ImportED AND 
Exportep. — (United Kingdom.)— Computed Real Value for the 
Six Months (January—-June), 1873-72-71. . 


[000’s omitted.) 











1873. 1872. 1871. 
(First Six Months.) aera bia acs < 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from:— £ £ £ £ £ &€ 
ASAE See 4,656, 9; 3,056, 14, 3,419, 95 
So. Amca. and W. \ L783, 1,589, 420, its 708, 1,686, 
TW GRES: Bi discs dicts 


se States and 1,682, | 3,648, | 3,798, | 2,061, 4,451, | 3,145, 
Bhs Role avasdate 


7,361, | 5,246, | 7,274, | 3,286, | 8,578, | 4,840, 








Panos iki ee 269, 806, 134, 271, 128, 33, 
peer cl ies 15, 133) 399, 1,856, 1,314, 339) 
ME ian gtolad 
Prtgl., Spain, and 4d ‘ 
GHOUEOR A Peseta dss > 39 = 73% = ae? 
Mita., Trky., and 974 56 12 6 
Bey Pb eo pain : big! , = . 39 
OND hare pee te sca: 56, 94, Soe 60, 2,4 028, 
West Coast of Africa 40, — 43, — Oa; _ 
All other Countries.... 60, 4235 176, B35 ie ee 
Totals Imported.... | 8,816, | 6,570, | 8,107, | 5,577, | 11,027, | 8,688, 
Exported to :— 
Uc Co) OMe ars Ao rete 381, 1,383, 249, 605, 945, 100, 
Prtgl., Spain, and 
FOE Ss crectgarho nies sss ins in —_ zeae 178, 29° 





8,674, 2,607, 3,134, Int ft; 4,156, | 3,945, 





Ind. and China (via ; 

Mey pt) ..scavosconoees. i 808, 154935 754, 35963; 436, | 1,057; 
Danish West Indies — — —~ —_ —- — 
United States ..:......... 101, 2, a -— 2, kL, 
South Africa ............ 187, 39; 879, a2 216, ty 
DE UROL 45 isiceereness — _ —- — — —_ 
MataWdl, % iciataaaetereaonsiis 104, — 262, ao 206, _ 
All other Countries.... | 1,375, 806, | 3,724, 8s1, 863, 278, 





Totals Exported.... | 11,249, | 4,947, | 8,753, | 5,997, ya WAS Pm lamer sso 


Excess of Imports... — 1,623, — —- 5,648, | 3,406, 
5 Exports... | 2,433, a 646, 420, —_— —_ 
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REVENUE.—(Univrep Kiyapom.)—30TH June, 1873-72-71-70. 


_ Net Produce in QuaRtTERS and YEARS ended 30th Junz, 1873-72-71-70. 





QUARTERS, 
ended 30th June. 


Pee Dee sees ererene 


Pewee serereseeeereee 
Peewee eererereeererees 


Pee e meee ererores 


Telegraph Service .... 


Property Tax ............ 


Crown Lands ............ 


Miscellaneous............ 


PGES vccwuces 


YEARS, 
ended 80th June. 


Customs 


seovcecesescesevoves 
° 
POOL OOM: foes ccixtesdeibe tes: 


Peer eee eenereeereeere 


Pee meme nner rererererene 


Post Office 
Telegraph Service .... 


Sees e ee eeneswene 


Property Lax yi... 


Crown Lands 


Miscellaneous............ 


Poon reereeee 


Potals ih. 





—- — | | | 


1,150, 


100, 


15,424, 
1, 169, 


16,593, 
755 
1,013, 


D7,08T, 


1873. 


£ 
203939; 


4539755 
10,067, 
253 50, 
4,800, 
890, 


65,021, 


7,065, 


42,086, 


37 


3.435; 


75,896, 


(000’s omitted] 


15,340, 


1,604, 


16,944, 


75, 
1,374, 


18,398, 


1872. 





£ 
20,539, 


23,961, 
9,920, 
2,395, 
4,750, 

810, 


62,375, 


9,821, 


72,196, 


B45, 
3,695, 





76,266, 














3,060, 
Ss 


More. 


Nev Decr. £712,393 


1873. 





2,098, 
aioe 


Net DeEcr, £369,660. 





Corresponding Quarters. 





1871. 
£ 
4,731, 
5,462, 
2377, 
284, 
1,130, 


470; | 
14,154, 


867, 


15,021, 


(5 
1,740, 


16,836, 


1874. 


£ 
19,889, 


22,984, 
9,122, 
2,310, 
4,730, 

530, 


59,565, 


6,327, 


65,892, 


385, 
4,195, 


70,472, 


oe 





1870. 


£ 
5,038, 


5,266, 
2,262, 
- 699, 
1,170, 

140, 


14,570, 


890, 


15,460, 


75, 
773, 


16,308, 


Corresponding Years. 


1870. 


£ 
21,047, 


22,058, 
9,024, 
3,769, 
4,720, 

240, 


60,858, 


8,445, 


69,303, 


376, 
3,216, 


72,895, 
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‘REVENUE.—UNITED KINGDOM.—QUARTER ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1873 :— 


An Account showing the REVENUE and other Receipts in the QUARTER 
ended 30th June, 1873; the IssuES out of the same, and the Charges 
on the Consolidated Fund at that Date, and the Surplus or Deficiency 
of the Balance in the Hxchequer on the 30th of June, 1873, in respect 
of sueh Charges. 


Received :— PA 
Surplus balance in the Exchequer on the 31st of March, 1873, beyond 
the amount of the charge on the Consolidated Fund at that date, 3,575,401 
MS POY JASL MECOWME 1 WecctinarateslyconNvsouteseeiescsskansuokaueiiouarecsev ere meaner 
Inoome received; as shown invAccount lL G.2i i.) tacsbalisteeseesscdees eosin 17,681,114 
Amount received in Repayment of Advances for Public Works, &. ... 379,885 
AOUAL sts Seencsadedest bes Seet em etuee eset £21,636,400 


Excess of the Sums charged on the Consolidated Fund on the 30th of 
June, 1873, payable in September quarter, 1873, above the Balance - 
in the Exchequer at that date, viz.:— 

Excess of Charge in Great Britain.....ccccorsseceeess £2,019, 602 








Surplus overcharge ta Ireland... c.cascwccesteniesesonves 1,065,444 
INGO GENCIONCY nays wwonncsonsersnscesct 954,158 
£22,590,558 
Paid:— 


é £ 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services ...cccccscreesveveseeeee 18,581,095 


Charge of the Consolidated Fund on the 30th of June, 1873, viz.:— 


Interest of the Permanent Debt .........ccccesssveees ve &O,079, 051 
"Lermina ble Amnuities * aciscacosecseneeircebacneesl ieeieseas 256,225 
Principalio® Hxchequer Bilis .mvtesaesevvesseneacoac 75,700 
Interest of Se et ie ae ‘ 40,873 
Phe -Obvil Vist ccceash aly. cotnseapagettacara tur Manecntence 101,918 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund ..........c0006 326,876 
Advanees for Public Works, Ge. .icscseceees easeeeais 731,739 
Din kine GWA civ svahesteessieeraane ophaseiess iscdivectastesseces LGDeO 0 OL 
—— *9,009,463 


DG tall sge.apsccbecheheasaencatnn tnaey eonsglie 2 oon 





%* Charge on 30th of June, 1873 (as above)......sscescsscecceces bvcteante £9,009,463 
Paid out of growing produce in June quarter, 1873....... genase 1,007,373 
Portion of the Charge payable in September quarter, 1873...... 8,002,090 
To meet which there was in the Exchequer on the 30th of 

JUNO, LETS Licessesrsceseviers saecagdethnas dasdanueecdtuionshassease eres - at eared 


Net deficiency a8 above ......sccsecccccers wonenees 954,158 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazetie Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Second Quarter of 1873. 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Commercial Department, Board of Trade. ] 





Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 





Weeks ended on Saturday. 



































Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

1873. Sac. SA sd. 

BEM Bi oddssccovaaettvcscancteteerees 54 11 39 1 24 5 

he ER eesti Beaseastriensy 55 «1 39° + 23. «5 

gat LD adevcstirManrene Rede sence 54-7 392 23 10 

Ser. APD aecdnsersutse Reet aneteovacs 54 10 394 23 10 
Average for April ..isccroosrees b4 ag 201, 2 225) 18 
PES B95 oc BoRe Sone cegeeees 54 11 39 5 23 10 
PLO) ResansticteQlccnnetoaoaes 55 «8 38 3 26 3 
Le ene, Fe 55 10 33 10 24 47 
2 Ee Pe aeons 56 10 384 25 «5 
ple Lape ceisis lscca li visatenatoss 57 «5 a7... 5 26 11 
Average for May .,..cisceicovevevses 56 = 38 9 Zhenne 
PRON GD, cues skate see ags casoues 58 «8 388 2 26 2 
Sida 2 db rrerce, panto 58 4, 35 4 27. «8 
| ig he Str vee een pears 58 10 38 «9 26 8 
Ae 'c aRN oko | UREN Te pA eats 58 8 36 8 25 11 

AEP AGE FOP TUNE corisrsspersersies Bo 3 co eee 26% 9 











Average for the quarter ........ Gon 5 38 11 7 Mate 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEKLY RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, ¢c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the SECOND QUARTER (April—June) of 1878. 
[0,000’s omitted.] 




















1 Q 3 4 5 6 7 
Issuz DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. Notes in Minimum Rates 
DATES. Parte ea of of Discount 
Notes Government | Other phic gs ONC at 
Issued, |(Wednesdays.)| — nept, Securities. Ont (ahaa 16.) Bank of England. 
£& £ £ £ £ 

Mins. 1873. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mus. 1873. Per cnt. 

37,46 April 2...) 11402 3,98 22,46 26,11 26 Mar. 4 

36,86 ea eed ee Bi 3.68 | Sauer 26,29 , 

36,40 oy. EO erat 3 02 3,98 21,40 26525 

9693 Ts, 2824 “1,02 398 | 21,23 26,00 

36,23 oo BO wd 08 3.98 | 24,24 26,16 

35,80 |May 7...) 11,02 3,98 | 20,80 26,39 | 7May 44 

35,33 5 4h ullbeO2 3.98 | 20,33 25,99 dO seh 

34,75 at Ol tho 3.98 | 19,75 ax.6a aT. % Mes 

34,99 i ee ae 3,98 | 19,99 25,33 

34,87 June 4..... 11,02 3,98 19,87 25.0% 4June 7 

35,06 3) Ma) 02 3,98 | 20,06 26,02 | Monee. ae 

36,06 > | TS elk Sao 3,98 | 21,06 24,89 

36,49 a) OBuck 11,02 3,98 | 21,49 25,28 | 





BanxkING DEPARTMENT. 





8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 ily 18 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
; DATES. eo, al 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. Sevan Securities. Reserve. eS 
Day and Goldana] tes 





Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. = (Wdnsdys.) sive a Other. || Notes. | Silver | an 
Bills. ment. Coin. | Assets. 


























£ £ eg £ £ Pa £ z 6 £ 
Mins. | Mins. |} Mins. | Mins. || Mins. 1873. | Mins.| Mins. || Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 
14,55 | 3,78 || 15,86 | 19,74|| ,40 | April 2] 13,38] 28,81 |/11,35 | ,79 154,33 
14,55] 3,15 |112,65 | 21,59] ,40 | 4, 91 18,88] 27,55 |110,57 | ,84 152,35 
14,55} 3,16 || 12,18 20,77 08 xj - 26] 13,38 }.26,64 |-10,26 ,83 [51,00 
14,55| 3,18 |f12,45 | 20,71|| ,385 | ,, 23] 18,38] 26,76 1/1028 | ,88 |51,25 
14,55] 3,17 [112,76 | 19,31]/ ,389 | ,, 80] 13,38/ 26,81 |/10,07.| ,93 [50,18 





14,55 | 3,18 |} 12,64 | 18,13] ,42 | May .7] 13,38] 25,27 || 9,41 | ,87 [48,93 
14.55| 3,20 ||12,57 | 18,56] ,39 | ,, 14] 13,38] 25,70 |] 9,35 | ,88 149.27 
14,55| 3,21 |112,36 | 17,81|| ,89 | ,, 21| 13,38] 24,86 || 911 | ,97 | 4833 
14,55 | 3,18 || 12,78 | 17;00}| 36 57 2 8 | L388 1.23.06 9,66 | ,87 | 47,87 





14,55 | 8,17 || 13,47 | 17,18|} ,45 | June 4] 18,40] 25,61 |} 9,05 | ,77 148,83 
14.55] 3,18 || 13,30 | 16,86]] 41 | ,, 11] 13,40| 23,89 || 10,04 | 1,00 | 48,30 
14,55] 8,19 || 13,19 | 16,541} ,38 » 18] 13,40) 22,50 |} 11,17 | ,79 $47,85 
14,55] 3,21 112,64 | 16,49]| 35 | ,, 25] 18,40| 21,85 ||11,21 | ,78 | 47,24 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


he London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation m 
ENGLAND and WauEs on Saturday in each Week during the Smconp QuaRTER (April 
-—June) of 1873; and in ScoTtuanp and IRELAND, at the Three Dates, as under. 

[0,000’s omitted.] 




















ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
London: Private | Joint 
, = < ‘ AL. £5 ToTAaL. 
DATES. |. ops : Romie: see CS Weeks a Under os j Under s 
Bariay. in each Week (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed favs and es. (Vixed an es. (Fixed 
ended Issues, | Issues, | Issues, upwards. Issues, Jupwards.| Issues, 
Wednesday.* | 3,98). 9,74). 6,66). 2,75). 6,35). 
1873. £ £ £ £ 1873. £ £ £ £ £ £ 
April 5| 136,02 27 lr) 253° B24 
ime, 12)” 109,07 2,80 | 2,54 | 5,34 
me, 19 49,21 2,74 | 2,50 | 5,24 | April19| 1,77 | 3,52 | 5,28 | 4,04 | 3,238 | 7,27 








BB 20 |- £39,68 L7a\ 200. 423 


May 38] 112,54 279 1 2a. ) 6.27 
37 40 609,30 274 | 2,50 | 5,26 
ieee | 98,59 2,71 | 2,48 | 5,19 |May 17| 2,01 | 3,71 | 8,71 ] 4,16 | 3,18 | 7,29 
me PAs r4t,83 | 2,60°| 2,44-\ 5,70 
i. ok 95,09 2,64 | 2,41 | 5,05 


June 7| 126,62 2,63 | 2.388 | 5.01 
ay 14 91,73 2,58 | 2,34 | 4,92 |dune 14! 2,12 | 3,96 | 6,06 | 3,98 | 2,94] 6,93 
oe 2L 831,05 a ey a 
»» 28] 103,83 sae ae Fr 


* The Wednesdays preceding the Saturdays. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg and 
Calcutta;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Sydney, on LONDON. 


























1 2 3 4, 5 6 7 8 9 
Calcutta. nen 
London London New ae Hong Silver 
DATES. Si sas York India Calcutta K Sydney. | in bars in 
Paris. Hamburg. Ork. ence oe ong. Tendon 
>} mad. 3 m.d. 60 d.s. 60 d.s. 6 m. d. 6m. d. 30 d.s. pr. 02. 
1873. per.cnt. | s. d. Sud: S. | per ent. d. 
ee 
April 8... 25°85 20°64 | 1078 | 1 1of*|1114,] 4 53 bee \ 598 
4. ° 
Bp OO leas 25°824 20°52 | 08h | x 102* | 1 1153, | 4 5% —_ 93 
May - 6....... 25°77% 20°52 1082 I 10% ti. — — 594 
| ae eee 25°95 20°55 » eo 1 Enos 1 prt = — ne 
aitie 10 sia. 26°0 20°57 | 109k | 1 r0g*| aur | 4 64 tone \ 59g 
, ee nee 25°95 20°56 » & |i 10o8* | tris] 4 62 -- 9 oF 


* Banker’s drafts. 





Vol. XXXVI.) [Part IV. 
JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


DECEMBER, 1873. 


Tyaucurat Appress delivered at the Soctnty’s Rooms, 12, St. James’s 
Square, London, on Turspay, 18th November, 1873. By the 
Presipent, WitiiaAM A. Guy, Esq., M.B., F.R.S. 


Tuts is the opening day of our Fortieth Session, and in accordance 
with a recent precedent, and the example of my immediate pre- 
decessors in office, I have the honour to submit to you my sessional 
address. 

My first words must be words of congratulation on the pros- 
perous state of our affairs. For several years past our numbers 
have been steadily on the increase; during the last two Sessions the 
addition has been very considerable; and you will infer from the 
number of new names brought forward for election this evening, 
that the cause of this recent increase, whatever it may have been, 
has not yet spent its force. Let me add, that those who insist that 
the facts of the Statist should be not only counted but weighed, 
must be gratified to learn that among the names lately added to the 
list of our Fellows, are to be found some of the most distinguished 
members of both Houses of Parliament. From this exalted source 
we have always drawn no inconsiderable fraction of our con- 
stituency. It was nearly a seventh part of the 400 Fellows inscribed 
on our list in the year 1835; it is as nearly as possible an eighth 
part of the 500 whose names now stand on our books. I will enter 
into further detail so far only as to say that, while the members of 
the Upper House have more than doubled, those of the House of 
Commons have somewhat fallen off—a fact in part due to the 
circumstance that several of those who joined us originally as 
Members of Parliament, have passed to the Honse of Lords by 
creation or succession. This is true of more than one of our past 
presidents. 

Among the causes which have brought about this recent addi- 
tion to our numbers, the most influential (and it is one that I have 
great pleasure in mentioning), has been the earnest, persevering, 
and well directed efforts of my predecessor—Dr. Farr. He rightly 
judged that there were many most distinguished persons outside 
our ranks, who only had to be reminded of what this Society has 
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been doing during the last forty years, and what more it would be 
able to accomplish, if its resources were increased, to induce them 
to offer themselves as candidates for admission. In this belief and 
expectation he has not been disappointed. But though our claims 
to increased support have been thus willingly acknowledged, this 
could scarcely have happened had it not been for what I may call a 
gradual education and preparation of the public mind to see in the 
Statistical Society something better than a mere agency for the 
gathering together, storing, and arranging of facts. Some such 
idea as this did certainly prevail among the founders of our 
Society, and it has found occasional expression at our ordinary 
meetings; but with us, as with others, a law of development has 
been at work, and we have come, by degrees, to understand better 
both ourselves and our mission. 

I have just spoken of an increase of numbers: but in every well 
managed society, as in every well ordered government, increasing 
numbers bring with them increasing wealth. To this rule our 
Society forms no exception. Our income has grown in at least 
equal proportion with our members; we are slowly accumulating 
capital; and through the liberality of Sir Francis Goldsmid and 
Sir Charles Dilke, we have been able to lay the foundations of a 
building fund. These first donations to the fund have been the 
most notable, but by no means the only good results of our late 
abortive effort to improve our position by associating with us other 
scientific societies which, ike our own, stand much in need of 
improved accommodation, and like us, have hitherto received no aid 
from the State. 

There is another result of our recent failure to-obtain for our- 
selves and others the better and more permanent accommodation of 
which we stand so much in need, that may possibly prove advan- 
tageous to us. I mean the publicity given to our wants both within 
and beyond the’ its of our own Society. In how many ways this 
publicity may work in our favour, I will not detain you by attempt- 
ing to point out. May be we shall hear of some house that we can 
contrive to purchase or lease, may be of some site on which to 
build; and, though unlikely, it is not impossible, that we may profit 
by some act of liberality, of which so many examples are furnished 
every day in this wealthy, liberal, and (shall I venture to call it) 
eccentric, community. Let me add, that the Society has still before 
it the two alternatives: of the adaptation of some house in this — 
immediate neighbourhood, to be held under a long lease; or the 
erection on a remoter site (say at Westminster) of a home built 
after plans adapted to all our wants, on a freehold of our own. 

But there is still another result of our late effort, which all who 
took a warm interest in its success may regard with unmixed satis- 
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faction. They learnt, what they could not have been taught so well 
in any other way, with what liberality the Fellows of this Society 
and of the Institute of Actuaries, with whom we are so closely 
associated, were prepared to respond to our appeal; and I cannot 
but think that if we had relied less on other societies, and been 
content to put forth a more moderate programme, we should have 
obtained all the support we needed to carry our undertaking to a 
prosperous issue. 

But it is well known to all our friends and well wishers, that we 
have had to contend with a very serious obstacle placed in our path 
by the departure of the Government from its old policy of helping 
those societies that have in times past either done honour to the 
nation, or voluntarily assumed some function which must other- 
wise have been discharged by the State itself. The help thus given, 
took the substantial form of buildings with libraries, museums, 
meeting rooms, and even residences; and it cannot be matter of 
surprise that scientific men, as a class, with the accommodation 
afforded in Somerset House, and now preparing in Piccadilly, 
present to their minds, should allege that to extend a like accom- 
modation to such societies as this is both a duty and a privilege of 
the Government ; and that they should discourage, oppose, and even 
resent such efforts as we have just made to help ourselves, as tend- 
ing to weaken the force of the appeal they were prepared to put 
forward on our behalf. To this feeling, then, directly, and to the 
action of the Government, more remotely, we may certainly trace 
one cause of our want of success. Let us hope that the support we 
could not conciliate by our effort to help ourselves, we may yet 
secure by our failure. 

In speaking just now of recent accessions to our numbers, I 
omitted to notice the losses we have lately sustained. This year, 
I am happy to say, it does not fall to my lot to chronicle the death 
of any Fellow who had held amongst us such ¥toremost place as 
that filled by Charles Babbage or Colonel Sykes, to whose great, 
but widely different, merits my predecessor, Dr. Farr, did ample 
and discriminating justice a year ago. Of the eighteen Fellows 
since removed by death, I may, however, mention that no less than 
six belong to the fast decreasing list of those whose membership 
dated from the very foundation of our Society. Two of these, 
Charles Knight, a veteran soldier in the good cause of literature 
and education, and an author of no mean merit, and the venerable 
Stephen Lushington, claim special notice. To a different category 
belong the names of Lord Wolverton, Sir David Salomons, and 
Sir William Tite; and I have to mention with special regret the 
loss we have sustained by the death of Professor Waley, who had 
barely entered on his duties as one of our secretaries, when he was 
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disabled by the sickness from which he was not to recover. If the 
name of Bishop Wilberforce, formerly a Fellow of our Society, had 
remained on our list at the time of his death, it would have been 
my duty to attempt the difficult task of doing justice to the untiring 
energy and genial character of him who derived his business habits, 
his eloquence, and his powers of conversation, by direct descent 
from one who is the object of our affectionate remembrance as 
philanthropist, orator, and wit. 

Turning again from these sadder thoughts to the more agreeable 
topic of the recent additions made to our numbers, and the con- 
sequent increase of our resources, I recognise in them both a con- 
straining motive and the means withal, to new exertions whereby 
our Society may be made an instrument of greater usefulness both 
to its own members and to the world at large. 

On referring to the circular issued on the 25th of last March in 
the name of the President and Council, and signed by the secretaries, 
I find the present time spoken of as favourable to the reconsideration 
of the scientific work of the Society, the extent and character of 
its library, and its published transactions. In the opinion thus 
expressed I cordially concur, and will presently, with your permis- 
sion, offer a few remarks on the three topics thus briefly indicated. 
But before doing so, let me call your attention for a moment to the 
last annual report of the Council, and the indications it affords of 
renewed life and activity on the part of our governing body. At 
our last general meeting the Fellows were asked to sanction a 
revision of our rules, carefully prepared by the Council, and among 
other changes, to agree to the appointment of an Hzecutive Com- 
mittee. Those of us who have experience of the inconvenience 
attending the consideration by a large, and necessarily fluctuating, 
body, of the minor details which make up so much of the daily life 
of a society, will see in this change an earnest of increased activity. 
The Executive Committee, by relieving the Council of the details 
of management, will give it more time for considering the weightier 
matters belonging to their jurisdiction. ‘The scientific work of the 
Society, the library, and the published transactions will, doubtless, 
be made to feel, each in turn, the force of this new arrangement. 

And now I ask your attention to the three distinct matters thus 
brought under our notice—our library, our transactions, our scientific 
work ; for it is in this order that I propose to consider them. 

1. The Library of a society which has the large aim and wide 
scope implied by the word ‘‘ Statistics,’ must in course of time 
attain to very large dimensions. Already our own library has out- 
grown the accommodation we are able to afford it; and this fact 
alone must plead strongly in favour of larger and more commodious 
premises. For, be it recollected, our shelves must be made to hold 
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a large and constantly increasing number of bulky publications 
issuing year by year from the teeming presses of every colony and 
every civilised government under the sun; as well as the transactions 
of many learned societies; and works in several languages on 
statistics, and on such allied topics, as social science, in the largest 
acceptation of that term, political economy, and the like. Provision, 
therefore, must ultimately be made for a large proportion of the 
reports and returns issued by our own Government, for the similar 
publications of Foreign States, and for the monographs of our own 
and of other countries. In order to render thoroughly available 
the literary stores we have already accumulated, the Library and 
Executive Committees must exert themselves to bring about the best 
possible arrangement of our books themselves, as well as the most 
complete catalogues that can be compiled in the two recognised 
forms of name and subject. Much attention has already been given 
to this important matter by the Library Committee; and we may 
confidently reckon on the continuance of the valuable services of 
Mr. Ernest Seyd and his colleagues. 

2. Our Transactions (the next topic to which I invite your atten- 
tion) are contained in thirty-six volumes of our Journal, each con- 
sisting of four quarterly parts.* Of the thirty-six volumes, twenty- 
five have been furnished with an elaborate printed index. In these 
thirty-six volumes, and in the thin quarto first issued by the Council, 
we possess a complete history of the Society’s operations during the 
forty years that it has existed. Need I say that we may find in our 
Journal, if we seek for them, strong indications of the changes and 
developments that have taken place in our views of the function 
which, as a learned society, we have undertaken to discharge. 

Hight years ago I invited the attention of our Fellows to some 
of the leading facts connected with the origin of our Society. I 
pointed out, as worthy of special notice, the cautious, and even 
timid, spirit which presided at its birth. We came into existence 
within two years of the passing of the Reform Bill, at a time when 
party spirit still ran very high, and the first care, and constant 
effort, of our founders, was to keep our proceedings unspotted by 
politics. We were to dwell apart, in a region peopled by facts, 
from which opinion was to be jealously shut out, lest it should 
contract the taint of party. We chose a crest and motto in perfect 
keeping with our professions. But this state of isolation did not 
last long. Every attempt we made to throw light on the “ condition 
*¢ and prospects of society,” by gathering and binding up together 
the facts relating to the social life of the nation, brought us in 
contact with opinion. These facts—how was it that they came to 


* My friend Mr. Purdy has reminded me that from May, 1838, to April, 1839, 
our Journal was issued monthly. 
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be facts at all? How did they come to be what they were? What 
were their antecedents, what their relations to other facts ? Would 
they continue what they were, or would they undergo changes and 
transformations ? Our founders professed to deal not merely with 
the condition, but with the prospects of society. Its condition was a 
matter of fact: but its prospects a matter of uncertainty—neces- 
sarily an inference from the past, necessarily a speculation as to 
the future; behind us history, before us progress; all around us 
development and change. If our facts related to the resources of 
the State, to the results of an existing system of taxation, which of 
our taxes, measured by pecuniary results, by charge of collection, 
by outlay of time, by influence on morals, ought to be condemned, 
which commended? If the condition of some distinct section of 
the people were the matter under consideration, say of the multitude 
ealled poor, of the hordes recognised as destitute, of the huge 
stagnant mass stamped with the name of paupers, of the busy, 
troublesome, dangerous, costly throng branded as criminals; of 
what use to society, of what interest to us, could be the bare figures 
that set forth their numbers and their distribution? These dead 
bones must be clothed with the flesh of circumstance, and be made 
to breathe the breath of opinion, ere they could be said to live. To 
rest satisfied with the bare facts would be to substitute the study of 
osteology for anatomy, a museum for a science. What man _pos- 
sessed of sense, curiosity, or fancy, could gaze unmoved on this 
mixed mass of poverty, destitution, and crime, which makes up the 
lower stratum of our artificial society P How resist the question, 
what part of all this misery is the result of personal defects and 
vices—of sloth, unthrift, intemperance, incapacity ; how much of 
slovenly habits, of dole-giving in the rich and less poor, how much 
of what may be called inaptitude in the State! How is it possible 
to resist the inquiry whether when, more than three centuries ago, 
our ancestors established a poor law, they ought not rather to have 
given us a good police force. May not this mistake (assuming it to 
be such) have proved the perennial source of countless evils? 
Again, how hard it is to refrain from raising that other question, 
whether much of what we now suffer may not have originated in 
that old simple view, so convenient to the poet and painter, so 
remote from the sober truth of things, that could see in society but 
two classes—the rich, mostly oppressors, the poor mostly oppressed: 
on the one side purple and fine linen, on the other rags. One 
function of this Society, perhaps its highest, is to stibstitute for the 
convenient simple language of poetry, wherever we find it, the 
more exact, though more perplexing, language of figures, display- 
ing social life in all its complicated reality, rising from destitution 
and its associate crime, through pauperism, and poverty, and the 
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almost infinite variety of conditions summed up in the one word 
competence, to wealth in its many degrees and forms, associated 
with rank, or dissociated from it. 

Some such thoughts as these were probably present to the minds 
of the founders of our Society; but, be this as it may, the Council, 
in their Sixth Annual Report, published in the third volume of our 
Journal, did, in their collective capacity, lend their sanction and 
support to a most comprehensive (I may almost say revolutionary ) 
exposition of our objects and aims. Having had “‘a six years’ 
‘experience,’ and profited by it, they had come to recognise the 
prevailing opinion, that ‘‘ Statistics embrace all the physical sciences 
“to which a nwmerical method is applicable,” as a “very common 
“error,” to denounce as a degradation the réle that had been assigned 
us of perfecting “the art of ‘tabulating’ ” and of acting as ‘‘ hewers 
“and drawers to those engaged on any edifice of physical science.” 
Our function was something higher, better, and more attractive than 
this—‘“‘it was that we should ourselves be the architects of a science 
‘or of sciences, the perfecters of some definite branch or branches of 
‘‘ knowledge, which should do honour to ourselves and our country, 
“and at the sume time to the distinguished men who summoned us 
‘to the labour ;—the elaborators, in fine, of truths which we feel 
“to be necessary to our happiness, but which are yet hidden from 
‘us, or but partially revealed.” 

Thus early in the history of our Society did the Council show 
their appreciation of the work it had undertaken; and I am sorry 
that eight years ago, when I had occasion to treat of the proper. 
functions of a Statistical Society, I omitted to refer to the early — 
volumes of our Transactions, and so lost the support to my views 
which this report of the Council of that day would have afforded 
them. I was not then aware of the extent to which I had been 
anticipated. 

But this Report of the Council to which I have been referring 
does not seem to have left behind it any permanent impression. 
The old notion that our Society existed for no other object than to 
create a store-house of tabulated facts, that we had nothing what- 
ever to do with opinions, cropped up over and over again, and 
though it might be thought to have disappeared, never to reassert 
itself, when, in 1858, the old motto of the Society “alws exteren- 
‘““ dum,”’ dropped from the emblematic wheatsheaf, it found for itself 
an indignant utterance only eight years ago. But neither before nor 
after that date did we ever abuse our liberty of speech, or descend 
from our lofty position of impartiality to mix in party politics. 
Hven during the last Session, when Mr. Martin’s able paper on the 
Purchase of Railways by the State, gave rise to the longest discus- 
sion that has yet taken place within these walls, no one thought of © 
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accusing us of any party preference, though there were some who 
doubted the expediency of making this topic an exception to the 
general rule of our procedure. 

But whatever doubts may have been entertained respecting the 
proper objects of our Society, and the precise limits of our studies, 
certain facts were made clear by the actual practice of the Society 
itself from the earliest days of its existence. We did devote our- 
selves with great earnestness and success to the study of the con- 
dition of society, and of that section of it which it was most 
important and most difficult to understand—the working classes 
and the poor. The duty of inquiring into their real condition, and 
the disabilities and disadvantages under which their poverty placed 
them in regard to health and comfort, and education, intellectual, 
moral, and religious, was entrusted to a succession of active 
committees, whose reports form the most valuable contents of 
our earlier Journals. And these reports, be it observed, did not 
relate only to the condition of the poor in London and Westminster. 
The influence of our example, the force of our initiative, was felt 
throughout the large towns of Hngland, far and wide, and pene- 
trated even into the rural districts.. Similar committees, setting on 
foot like inquiries,. were formed in them, and their reports, too, 
enriched our pages. These inquiries were largely carried on by 
paid agents carefully selected for the work, and the expense was in 
more than one instance wholly defrayed or liberally supplemented 
by the Harl of Harrowby (then Lord Sandon), Henry Hallam, 
Mr. James Heywood, and Mr. Slaney. These inquiries were con- 
ducted after the method of which John Howard a century ago set 
the example in the prisons of England. The district, civic or rural, 
selected for inquiry, was, so to speak, exhausted by a house-to-house 
visitation, and, in some instances (as in that of Church Lane, 
St. Giles’s), every apartment in every house, and every individual 
of both sexes and every age, were passed under review. This 
inquiry, which took place in 1848, was the last of the series to 
which it belonged; and may be said to have brought to a fitting 
conclusion a most valuable succession of labours by which our 
Society amply fulfilled its early promise of making the condition 
and prospects of society a chief object of attention and study. 

The early numbers of our Journal also presented a feature which 
has for many years past disappeared from our pages. I mean lists 
of the statistical papers printed during the current sessions of Par- 
hament. This fact may perhaps be fone ee of the attention 
of the Executive Committee, 

Another fact which should be niche in connection with the 
character of our Transactions, is the complete disappearance of such 
papers as that contributed to an early number of our Journal by 
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Dr. Hutchinson. It was an elaborate statement of the results of 
his experiments with an ingenious instrument of his own invention, 
known as the Spirometer. The paper abounded in figures, but its 
claim to be deemed statistical would now be disputed. If it had 
such claim, it owed it to the possible application of the instrument 
to the selection of recruits and of lives for assurance. The paper 
of Mr. Benjamin Phillips on the mortality after amputations, may 
be mentioned as a communication of the same order, which would 
now be deemed open to objection, as being numerical, but not there- 
fore statistical. . 

The principal contents of our Jowrnal, in importance if not in 
bulk, have always been, and must continue to be, the papers read ati 
our ordinary meetings, to which we have recently added a brief 
notice of the discussions which they provoked. But we have also 
found place for some of the leading communications made to the 
Statistical Section of the British Association, including the addresses 
of its successive presidents, and for many original papers derived 
from various sources. Our earlier Jowrnals contained several brief 
notices, or reviews, of statistical monographs, but for these we have 
not lately been able to find room. Nor have we failed to place on 
record the proceedings of the successive Congresses held in the 
capital cities of the principal European States; always under the 
most exalted patronage—a proof, if any were needed, that in all 
nations statistics are accepted as matters of the highest public 
interest, as a kind of knowledge which it behoves all Governments 
to encourage and promote. Having provided in the pages of our 
Journal for the papers read at our ordinary meetings, for the reports 
of the Council, for the addresses and some of the papers read at 
the Statistical Section of the British Association, and for some 
notice of the proceedings of Statistical Congresses, we still found 
space for abstracts of various periodical returns, which, with short 
statistical papers from various sources, constitute our Miscellanea. 

I should run the risk of wearying you, if I were to enter into 
more minute details respecting the composition of our Journal. 
What I have said on the subject has been prompted by my know- 
ledge of the earnest desire that exists among the Council and the 
Executive Committee to bring about such improvements in its form 
and contents, as, on careful consideration, may be deemed possible. 
Some practical steps have been already taken in this matter; but 
the time has not yet arrived for submitting the results to the 
Fellows. The leading questions which must engage attention will 
necessarily be such as these :—Shall the existing form, and existing 
times of publication be retained? If so, shall we aim at supple- 
menting the Journal by other periodical or occasional issues P 
Might not an attempt be made to collect and publish what may be 
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termed Statistical Constants, or Standards of Comparison, arranged 
in forms easy of reference; and might not this take the shape of an 
annual publication? May not the object we have in view be 
brought about by occasionally treating as an extra part some 
elaborate compilation or essay, such as the Report on Beneficent 
Institutions, the admirable Prize Hssays, which responded to the 
hberality of Mr. Tayler, or, to give a more recent example, the 
Paper on Railroads, which lately gave rise to so animated and 
interesting a discussion. This paper has indeed been so treated, 
and affords a good example of what I mean. With valuable addi- 
tions by Dr. Farr, Captain Tyler, and Mr. Chubb, and some mis- 
cellanea, it forms in itself a most acceptable contribution to the 
literature of railways. | 

But if changes in the direction of improvement in our Journal 
are to be carried intc effect, another question will have to be care- 
fully considered: I mean the agency by which the new and im- 
proved system must be worked. Will the plan on which we have 
been acting for the last forty years meet our new requirements ? 
Can we ask one of our secretaries to undertake so considerable a 
labour, so continuous and sustained an effort? This, and the other 
questions I have hinted at, will have to be most carefully considered 
with a view to a steady, permanent increase of the service which 
our Journal, as the organ of a scientific society, professes to perform. 

3. The third topic to which I promised to invite your attention, 
is our Scientific Work. The document to which I referred in the 
early part of this address, speaks of the present time as favourable 
to the reconsideration of the scientific work of the Society. It is 
clear from these words that those who wrote and those who signed 
and sanctioned that document, did not doubt that this Society has 
a scientific work to do. But I need not tell you that this view of 
matters is not shared by many who stand outside our circle, and, as 
lookers on, think that they understand cur own affairs better than 
we do ourselves. These severe critics will not allow any convenient 
opportunity, such as a meeting of the Social Science Association, to 
pass, without raising the question whether such a thing as social 
science does actually exist, or is in course of formation: and the 
same question, as to our own seientific pretensions has been raised 
over and over again. Now if this inquiry and criticism were merely 
a sort of literary exercise, it might be disregarded; but it is some- 
thing more than this. The answer to the question whether the 
name of science is rightly assumed or not, is usually coupled with 
depreciatory remarks on such pursuits as those in which this Society 
is engaged; and work of this order has even been represented as 
useless; as ending, where it begins, in words; as having no practical 
result,—no useful influence on the condition and prospects of society. 
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Taking then this adverse criticism together with the depre- 
cilatory remarks which accompany it, as indicating a prepossession 
on the part of the public unfavourable to such work as that which 
this Society is doing,—I think I cannot do better than devote some 
part of this address to a further inquiry (for this is not the first time 
I have handled the subject) into the real merits of this question, 
en the right understanding of which part of the usefulness, and 
something of the dignity, of this Society depends. 

Let me premise that the name assumed by this Society has 
never exposed it to hostile criticism. The word science does not 
figure in our title. Though we have from the first cultivated social 
science, if by this is meant a study of the condition and prospects of 
society, we have not, in direct terms, taken the credit of so doing. 
It is otherwise with the Association which may be said to bear to 
this Society the same relation that the British Association does to 
the Royal Society. It has assumed the name of Social Science, not, 
I suppose, wholly with a view of asserting its scientific character, 
but because it has found it more convenient to speak of a Social 
Science Association, than of a Society for the Promotion or Pro- 
pagation of Social Knowledge. It is by this very natural use of the 
word science that the Association lays itself open to hostile criticism. 
We invite it in another way; for we are found from time to time 
asserting on our own behalf that we are not merely collectors of 
facts, but veritable cultivators of a science. We speak of scventific 
work, of scientific methods, of scientific aims. 

Let us see how far such expressions as these can be justified. 
We must begin by admitting the simple fact that though Science is a 
word that carries with it the idea of knowledge in the most definite 
and exact form it can be made to assume, and that, therefore, science 
is one, sciences are many, and scientific methods various. There is 
one science of the stars, another of the mind of man; one science of 
lifeless, another of living, things; one science of matter in the mass, 
another of matter in a state of disintegration and recomposition ; 
one science of man as a living unit, another of man as compared 
with man in various stages of development and civilisation ; another 
still of man as a member of a civilised community, losing his indi- 
viduality among the multitudes of his fellows. If this last-named 
study of man in the aggregate, of man as he lives and moves 
among his fellow men, is to be denied the name of science, we ask 
on what ground? If science, to be science, must have a large 
scope, a definite object, an exalted aim, which of these do we lack ? 
If science, to be science, must deal more or less largely in figures 
and in calculations based upon figures, no one can allege that we 
are deficient in this respect. If science is to be known as science 
by the worth of its practical applications, all men know that we aim 
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at nothing less than the ‘improvement of man’s estate’ through an 
ever-increasing knowledge of man’s true condition, and of all the 
causes which raise or lower it. If we are not to be denied the name 
of science on any of these grounds, as falling short in any of these 
particulars, is it because the objects of our study are wanting in the 
great element of stability, because the man who is numbered among 
the living to-day may be dead to-morrow, because the city of to-day 
may have been the village of ten years ago, because the men, 
women, and children who but a few days’ since were scattered 
through the homes of a country, may be seen to-day mustered on 
the shore, to-morrow afloat upon the sea, a fortnight hence absorbed 
into the scant population of a distant colony, or lost among the 
millions of an independent and alien nation P or, is it, on the otker 
hand, because we cannot make application to the individual of the 
truths we establish respecting the mass? I believe that both these 
considerations will be found to lie at the root of the objections 
urged against us when we claim a place among the sciences. 

Let us examine these two objections (admitting them to be 
such) in turn. With regard to the first, | observe that if we cannot 
do anything to alter the character of the facts with which we deal; 
if we cannot arrest fluctuation or put a stop to change, we can 
resort to the obvious artifice of taking note of our facts at some 
given point of time. We may photograph the fleeting picture with 
all its details. We do this every tenth year when we take a census 
of our population, we do it for every day in the year when we bring 
together into one return the scattered records of births, deaths, and 
marriages, each entered at the date of its occurrence. And here 
let me observe incidentally that what is thus done for the nation 
may be done also, and is being done on a large scale, for the several 
classes of which the nation consists. We have several such suc- 
cessive returns of paupers, and we have had two similar returns of 
convict criminals; and J] venture to suggest that though an annual 
census of our entire population may be reasonably objected to on 
the ground of expense, no such objection need le against an annual, 
or even six-monthly census (one in the height of summer, one in 
the depth of winter) of the population of our workhouses, prisons, 
_ almshouses, lunatic asylums, and hospitals. 

But this is a digression. I had to notice a second objection to 
our claim to be called a scientific body; namely, that we cannot 
apply to the individual the truths we are able to establish respecting 
the mass. This is literally true; but here again we are not without 
resources, at least in all those cases in which, as in the several forms 
of insurance, of life, health, and property, we re-apply to similar, 

and sufficiently numerous, groups the facts and figures previously 
obtained from some one group carefully selected as a standard. | 
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It will be seen then that in the guise of Censuses of the popu- 
lation and of the several classes of which it consists, and in 
returns and tables of mortality, we have true scientific elements 
applicable to some of the most interesting problems, some also of 
the most praiseworthy and beneficial actions of our social life. ~And 
if it is still objected that censuses and tables of mortality are not 
scientific because not exact, the reply is obvious, that if exactness be 
the true test of science, there could have been no applied science 
of any sort in the days when the instruments of measurement, 
now brought to such curious perfection, were crude, coarse, and 
inexact. 

But of a truth, when men speak of those branches of knowledge 
to which they most willingly accord the name of science, they mean 
distinct subjects of study into which, like fertilising streams gradu- 
ally making their way over an unproductive territory, the pure 
waters of well ascertained fact gradually force their way. Itis in 
this sense, if in any, that there may be said to be a Science of 
Medicine, or a Science of Geology; and in this sense, if in any, there 
may be said to be a Science of Statistics—a Science of States—a 
Science of Social Life. 

If we would learn how far knowledge of the more exact order 
has made its way into the region which we cultivate, and what 
room there still is for the extension of scientific work, we may 
consult with advantage the pages of our Journal. It abounds in 
examples of the scientific correction of errors or half truths, of 
which I will venture to submit to you a notable example. 

When Sanitary Reform was in its infancy, or, to speak more 
correctly, when the great unconscious movement of the eighteenth 
century was revived in this, and took the form of an association 
making appeal to the public for support, those who threw themselves 
most heartily into the work startled the public with figures which 
exhibited the widest possible differences between rich and poor, 
and between the inhabitants of the districts which the two classes 
occupied. The rich and the inhabitants of the better districts 
attained, one with another, a much more advanced age than those 
who filled the lower position and lived in the meaner quarters. The 
figures themselves were correctly abstracted, the classes submitted 
to comparison sufficiently distinct and defined, but in the case of 
the classes the inmates of workhouses were inadvertently detached 
from the working class, of which, with rare exceptions, they 
formed a part, while, in the case of the districts, the element of the 
ages of the population, which no one having the knowledge and 
training of an actuary would have omitted, was left out. These 
errors, having found expression in the pages of our Journal, were 
promptly corrected by an actuary, Mr. Neison, who introduced the 
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needful element of the ages of the living population, and so largely 
reduced the disparity between classes and districts. 

A similar method of correction was subsequently applied by the 
same author to crime and criminals, and the pages of our Journal 
weré enriched by a series of contributions which derived no small 
part of their value from the element of pure science which they 
contained. 

In this instance science was employed as a corrective. Among 
other instances in which it was used in the same way, I may men- 
tion a paper by Mr. Hallam, in the seventh volume of the Society’s 
Journal, in correction of an error made by the Irish Census Com- 
missioners respecting the tendency to marriage at different ages in 
town and country; and one in the same volume by Dr. Turnham, in 
correction of certain statements made by Esquirol respecting the 
relative lability of the sexes to insanity. 

But the use of science has not been limited in our experience to 
the correction of obvious errors. It has, if I may use the expres- 
sion, leavened the whole mass of the valuable matter contributed to 
our Journal by those of our Fellows who have shown the greatest 
industry in this way. Take as an example the long list of valuable 
papers contributed to our Transactions by Mr. G. R. Porter, in the 
interval between 1838 and 1852, in which latter year he, with our 
i:defatigable and faithful honorary secretary, Joseph Fletcher, 
passed away—take these papers of Mr. Porter as an instance in 
point, and we must admit that the leaven of science—of true know- 
ledge—did work with effect in all he wrote. Or take the valuable 
series of papers contributed by Mr. Danson between the years 1847 
and 1862, chiefly on commercial and monetary questions: they. are 
throughout characterised by true scientific insight and sagacity. 
Let us hope that this series is only interrupted, not brought to a 
close. 

I purposely limit myself to these examples, taken from the 
papers either of deceased members or of Fellows who have for some 
years ceased to contribute to our Journal. But it would be easy to 
point out among the papers of current contributors, striking 
examples of scientifie treatment, which would not suffer by com- 

parison with those I have just cited. 

It will, I trust, be understood that in thus commending those 
contents of our Journal that are best entitled to the praise of 
scientific treatment, I by no means wish to undervalue those com- 
munications to the Society of which the chief merit is the complete 
representation they give of the condition of some nation or com- 
munity in present or in past times. Such contributions to what is 
history for us, and will in its turn become history to those who 
follow us, must always prove most acceptable. Our Journal, indeed, 
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could not have attained the place it now holds in public estimation, 
if it had not made provision for the wants and tastes of more 
classes than one; if it had not had a strong colonial and: foreign 
element mixed up with the mass of English material that must 
needs constitute its staple. 

Assuming that we are justified in speaking of ourselves as a 
scientific body, with social man as our subject, and the most exact 
and precise knowledge attainable as our aim; what, it may be asked, 
can we do to perfect this scientific work? The time is deemed 
favourable to the reconsideration of the scientific work of the 
Society. What do these words mean? I take them to point toa 
larger introduction of the scientific element into all the work we do, 
into the papers read at our meetings and published in our Journal, 
and into the miscelianeous contents of this, the true mirror of our 
intellectual self. Now the scientific element of which I am speak- 
ing, is nothing else than the principles of the numerical method, of 
the logic of large numbers, seeking their application, as tests and 
correctives of all the numerical statements (tabulated or untabu- 
lated) which are brought before us. ‘This division, or section, of 
universal logic has not yet, I venture to think, received the 
attention it deserves. It is certainly not adequately treated even in 
the comprehensive work on logic of John Stuart Mill. I would 
instance the hitherto imperfect treatment of the principle in- 
volved in the known reproduction year by year of like figures 
as representing great social phenomena, such as crimes, murders 
and suicides, diseases organic and zymotic, births, deaths and 
marriages, production and consumption, imports and exports. As 
yet we have scarcely gone beyond the statement of the general fact, 
the announcement of the principle.. We have not sufficiently tested 
its truth; we have not sought out the class of facts respecting 
which it is true, the class (if any) in reference to which it is less 
true or even quite untrue. We have not determined how far the 
phenomenon is influenced by the number of recurring facis, how far 
by the character of the facts themselves. We have included under 
one category, as ruled by the same principle, such different events 
as zymotic maladies, which fluctuate from year to year more largely 
and more violently than any order of facts of which I have any 
knowledge, and occurrences marked by such small annual variations 
as marriages or births. And though we know that the strange 
absence of annual fluctuation which certainly does characterise 
some facts, has been confidently employed as an argument against 
the very existence of a will in man, no serious attempt has yet been 
made by any member of this Society to place this matter before us 
in its true light, and the subject of periodical recurrences or repeti- 
tions of the same figures in all its fulness. I do not mean to say 
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that this interesting subject has been wholly neglected, for IT have 
myself more than once referred to it ; but of it, as of the whole subject 
of the numerical method, it may be safely affirmed that our Society 
has not yet done all that might have been expected from it. 

Much also yet remains to be done to improve the powerful 
means of illustration and instruments of research which we possess 
in the tabular forms that are for us what the instruments of the 
chemist, or the apparatus of the natural philosopher, are for them. 

Again, there is little, if anything, to be found in the pages of our 
Journal on the use of symbols; and no account has yet been given 
of the ingenious suggestions of Dr. Todd, of Brighton, relative to the 
analysis of compound facts, and the construction of the analytical 
tabule inveniendi of Lord Bacon. 

It is therefore to the improvement of our scientific methods and 
their ever increasing application, as correctives of error, to the 
order of facts with which we deal, that we must look for the 
increase of our reputation as a scientific society. And, let me add, 
that in the papers which we select for reading, and in the Journal, 
which is the representative to the outer world of our true function 
and aims, it ought to be our earnest endeavour to sustain the scien- 
tific character to which we have always laid claim. It ought, I think, 
to be our ambition to take and maintain the same high position in 
relation to the several societies which deal with human interests 
that has so long been conceded to the Royal Society in respect of 
the cultivators of physical science. We should thus become more 
and more the scientific centre towards which would gravitate all 
who are prepared to make the sacrifice of time and thought required 
of those who prefer laborious truth to easy speculation. Outside 
this narrow circle there would still be room enough for all honest 
workers anxious to promote social reforms on the basis of obvious 
wrong-doing, without waiting to ascertain in how many instances 
the wrong in question is being committed. For just as all our 
social customs and political institutions—trial by jury, poor law, 
penal code, treatment and management of criminals—came into 
existence and developed themselves, not out of hot-beds of figures,- 
but because our ancestors deemed them expedient for reasons which 
commended themselves to their narrow experience, so we, their 
descendants, may, if it so please us, plead for their destruction or 
modification on the ground that we, having fuller experience of 
their actual working, have weighty arguments to urge against 
them, or one or two apparently typical cases by which to prove the 
necessity for change. 

In order to subdue our social foes it is not always necessary to 
bring against them the heavy artillery of tabulated figures. Never- 
theless, as in the notable instance to which I am about to refer, it 
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must always be an immense advantage, in dealing with a great 
abuse, to present it not in a single example only, or even in one 
_ or two instances, but in its whole extent and magnitude. And 
I take it to be a most important function of statistics thus to 
present to the minds of men the whole length, depth, and breadth » 
of some existing evil. For while a single case of running over in 
our crowded streets, a single shipwreck, a single railway accident, 
orasingle example of brutal violence will affect the majority of minds 
more than the most striking array of figures, there is a minority, 
comprising a very large proportion of active reforming spirits, that 
finds in the multiplication of accidents and injuries the strongest 
argument in favour of preventive legislation. On minds of this 
order figures of arithmetic work the same sort of effect which a 
great novelist or poet will produce on the mind of the public. Hach 
unit, touched with the realising faculty which statists share with 
other men of science, becomes instinct with life, and the aggregate 
moves in his mind, so to speak, with a resistless momentum. 

The illustration of the advantage of collecting all the facts 
within our reach, to which I said I would refer, is taken from the 
life of that remarkable man whom I placed before you at the first 
ordinary meeting of this year as a great Statist—no less than a great 
Philanthropist—as one whose name ought, I think, to be indis- 
solubly connected with this Society as even more a social than a 
prison reformer. 

The period of time to which my illustration relates is the two 
years 1773, 1774, the centenary of those which together make up 
the Session on which we are now entering. It was in 1773 that 
John Howard was appointed Sheriff of Bedford, and in 1774, the 
year following, the legislature passed the two Acts by which it 
atoned for past neglect, and, as far as legislation could operate, 
freed the prisoner from the cruel bonds which illegal usages and 
physical neglect had forged for him. At the date to which I refer 
prisons were private property, and gaolers lived by fees levied with 
curious impartiality on guilt and innocence alike. Sheriffs and 
justices of the peace knew this, and thought it natural and right. 
But Howard, in discharge of a duty which seems to have been 
systematically neglected, or performed to no purpose, by sheriffs 
who had preceded him, no sooner enters the prisons of Bedford, and 
learns that the gaolers thus paid themselves by fees, and that the 
practice issued in the detention (often for very long periods) of 
large numbers of innocent men, than he bethinks himself of a 
remedy. This “dull and even dreary man,” as he has been called, 
this “‘ plodder”’ and man of “ very moderate parts,’’ as he modestly 
styles himself, takes in, as if with the glance of genius, both the evil 
and its remedy, and, what is more surprising still, sets himself to 
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work in the same patient, persevering spirit with which seventeen 
years before he had liberated his fellow captives in France, and 
reformed the after treatment of prisoners of war; in the same spirit 
in which he had in the interval rebuilt and regenerated his village 
of Cardington, to grapple with this, the third labour of our modern * 
Hercules. 

The remedy which, simple as it was, Howard seems to have been 
the first to discover, was the substitution of a fixed salary to the 
gaolers in lieu of their fees, and for this he applied to the Justices 
of the Peace. But they could not move without a precedent. So, 
without hesitation or loss of time, Howard rides into the adjoining 
counties in search of a precedent, but can find none. While busied 
in this fruitless search, however, he encounters in two or three of the 
gaols some poor creatures whose aspect is ‘singularly deplorable,” 
and learns that they had been brought from the Bridewells. He 
accordingly sets out on a new tour of inspection into the counties he 
had so lately visited, and narrowly examines, not the bridewells only, 
but the houses of correction, and the city and town gaols; and so 
makes acquaintance with the terrible gaol-distemper, and its for- 
midable associate, the confluent small-pox. Having taken accurate 
notes of all he saw, he is prepared, the very year after his appoint- 
ment as sheriff, to give his evidence before a Committee of the 
House of Commons. 

Now, had Howard rested content with one or two facts of either 
kind—an instance or two of illegal fees, a few examples of sickly 
prisons—he would certainly have failed. It was the completeness 
of his inquiry, and the consequent number of his facts that carried 
the day. Prepared at every point, without a break in his armour 
of proof, he bore down all opposition by the weight of his facts, 
and won, what he richly deserved, the greatest victory achieved 
single handed in the Parliamentary History of England. 

In this simple history you have a good illustration of what 
statistics in the hands of a master can effect; and I submit that 
if Howard had done no more than this, he would have established 
a claim to recognition at our hands. But when we reflect that this 
work, begun and finished within the narrow span of time allotted to 
a single Session of this Society, was but a fraction of that greater — 
work of four and thirty years, which began with the liberation of 
his fellow prisoners in France, and went on steadily, silently, 
unostentatiously, till his death in Russia, we must admit that this 
claim to recognition gains strength the more we think about it. 

If I am asked what shape this recognition ought to take, I 
answer, some act of ours to show that we have taken note of the 
fact that this year, 1873, is the centenary of Howard’s appointment 
as Sheriff of Bedford; this Session of 1873-74, the centenary of 
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the great statistical inquiry which had, as its immediate result, the 
removal of one of the greatest reproaches that ever stained the fair 
fame of England. Dr. Hyde Clarke, an esteemed member of our 
Council, has suggested to me that an appropriate, enduring, and 
useful memorial of this year and Session would be a Howard medal, 
to be awarded every year to the author of the best essay on one of 
the many social questions which Howard studied. The treatment 
of prisoners of war, the building of cottages for the poor, the state 
of prisons and prisoners, of hospitals, barracks, schools, and work- 
houses, the contagious diseases that may be said to inherit the claim 
to the attention which the gaol-distemper and the plague received 
at Howard’s hands—these and kindred topics would furnish appro- 
priate subjects for a long series of essays. There are many present 
here this evening, who will, I hope, agree with me in thinking that 
this centenary affords a favourable opportunity for giving to this 
Society the importance and advantage which other societies derive 
from having a medal stamped with an honoured name, to be offered 
and given every year for the encouragement of the sciences which 
they cultivate. 

With these observations I leave the question in the hands of the 
Council and Fellows of the Society; and, inasmuch as it is quite 
possible that I attach undue importance to the name and work of 
Howard, will content myself with offering a hearty co-operation 
to any one who shall see fit to set on foot a subscription for this 
purpose. 

But if, on the other hand, there are some who think that, after all, 
I have done scant justice to Howard in the paper which I read last 
January, that shortcoming must be ascribed to the limited nature of 
the thesis I then undertook to maintain. But I feel that if Howard’s 
claim to the name of Statist be admitted, it must be in a large and 
full sense of that term—a sense inclusive of all his many merits; 
of his charity, patriotism, and philanthropy, no less than of his 
sound sense, rare scientific insight, unequalled industry, perfect love 
of truth, and absolute obedience to the call of duty. This great 
excellence at least we cannot deny him. One of the most religious 
and righteous men of his day, he went beyond all others in works 
of palliative charity: but he stood alone in this; that while other 
men rested content with the ever-beginning, ever-recurring work of 
palliation, he alone, not in high sounding words but by silent deeds, 
laid the secure foundations of that grand Policy of Prevention (the 
hope of the nations in the days to come) for which the Fellows of 
the Statistical Society are busily engaged, after Howard’s own 
method, in collecting the materials. 
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Your Council have asked me to take the responsible and honour- 
able position of being the President of one of your Sections. I am 
quite sure that that honour cannot have been conferred upon me 
owing to any special fitness on my part, but rather from two facts— 
the one that I do happen to have taken an interest in the questions 
that have come before this Section for many years; and the other 
that I am a Bradford townsman and a Bradford member. As a 
Bradford man, I was so glad to do what I could to welcome the 
Association, that I felt I could not refuse to try to perform any 
duty that was imposed upon me. But I must acknowledge that in 
attempting to do so I have found special grounds of unfitness. The 
fact is, that my time and thoughts are so occupied with other press- 
ing matters, that I really have not been able to prepare this address 
with that care and thought, or to bestow that pains in expressing 
what I have to say that I know is due to so distinguished an 
audience. I merely make this remark, for Ido not want to take up 
your time by apologies, to explain why I have not followed the 
usual course, and brought forward a prepared written address, and 
why I have thus been obliged to ask you to let me make a speech 
instead of reading a paper. I do not deny that the accident of my 
being connected with the Government, does not specially fit me for 
this duty. In this Section we deal, and we must deal, with politics. 
Under our title, that of Economic Science and Statistics, there is 
hardly any question of political discussion, hardly any immediate 
question of pressing legislation, which may not be brought within 
its deliberations. And that has been proved by you, for if you look 
at your own Journal, you will see that such political questions— 
pressing questions, and I may say burning questions—have been 
successively brought before you, as the question of the income tax, 
the amalgamation of railways; education, of which last I am not 
unconscious of the difficulties, and many other matters that excite 
great interest, and might be made use of, but I am quite sure they 
will not at this Association be made use of, for party purposes. But 
it certainly, as a general rule, does not become any man who happens 
to have the honour of being a member of the ministry, to make 
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suggestions with regard to political measures, unless he is prepared 
to bring them forward and press them upon the responsibility of 
Government. It rather becomes such members of the ministry to 
hear suggestions, to listen to them, and carefully consider them. A 
man who is a member of the Cabinet, must also recollect that he 
must consider his colleagues, and must be very careful to say 
nothing that will commit them. However, care in these matters 
may be pushed too far, and as I am here now, all I can do is to ask 
you to forget, as I have tried to do, that I am connected with the 
Government, and to remember that in what I now say I commit no 
one but myself. 

I think this question will occur to many of you, as it did to me, 
Why in this Association do we deal with politics? What business 
have we to have such a Section as this; why should we discuss 
political matters; what has the discussion of politics to do with the 
meetings of a scientific congress? There is an immediate answer 
to this question, and that is, that after all, there is a science in 
politics. If the political theorist—and I do not use the word as a 
word of reproach—but if the political thinker misconceives or mis- 
states, or mistakes his facts or his statistics, he as surely fails as 
does the student of physical science who generalises from a partial 
or imperfect series of experiments. In like manner, if the practical 
politician, in attempting to apply the principles of economic science, 
breaks the laws of that science—for instance, the laws of political 
economy—the result will be that he will pay the penalty in the 
failure of his political measures, as certainly as does the practical 
mechanic or chemist who ignores the laws of chemistry or those 
regulating the application of mechanical forces. 

But it may be said, that although this is true, such is the 
immense range which our Section would extend over, that there 
would be a danger in its taking up too much of our attention, and 
that these subjects had better be left to the kindred Association 
which was started as the great development of our Section—the 
Social Science Association—of which my noble friend Lord Houghton 
will be chairman on an early day. But I do not think there is 
any danger of our monopolising too much attention. After all, a 
very large number of members of our Association are those who act 
with great knowledge and interest in physical science, and who 
with great power give information and show anxiety to hear what 
their fellow members have to tell them. But I should be sorry to 
see this Section omitted from our programme. I think there is 
ereat advantage in bringing together men of science and politicians. 
Perhaps one result of this may be that we shall obtain higher 
scientific culture. I wish that this may be the case. Over and 
over again, in the work I have felt it my duty to try to do, I have 
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lamented my own scientific ignorance. I have felt—and I have no 
doubt others who have attempted it have also felt—that we.could 
act more successfully if we knew more of the laws of nature. 
There is hardly any fact in human intercourse, hardly any influence 
which a man can bring to bear on his fellow men, that might not be 
-explained, illustrated, and enforced by some analogy of outward 
nature—that has not, as it were, its counterpart in the workings 
of nature in the eyes of the man who is fortunate enough to have 
some real knowledge of both men and things. 

Again, there is undoubtedly an advantage in ee ens political 
questions to the conditions of scientific debate. It is well that they 
should sometimes be treated and debated in that temper, and with 
that simple desire for the discovery of truth which ought to charac- 
terise all scientific discussion. Then, again, as regards this special 
Section, there is an advantage in the political theorist or thinker 
being brought into contact with the practical politicians, for when 
they come together I think the theorist would perhaps learn to 
appreciate and estimate more fairly than he sometimes does the 
immense friction, if I may use the term, with which the practical 
politician has to deal, and which he finds to clog and interfere with 
his efforts. It is not sufficient to announce and explain the law of 
economic science. In outward nature you have to deal with dead 
facts. In economic science, affecting the political and social condi- 
tion of men, you have to deal with persons who have free will, and 
the power of exercising it, and of refusing to obey the laws which 
you explain, and we none of us can forget that we have to contend 
with, and to take account of, the likes and dislikes of men and the 
passions, and even the prejudices of men, and that it is not enough 
for a State to declare the laws of economic science, of political 
economy for example. We must not forget that many men will not 
obey those laws, however clearly we may explain them and _ point 
out the penalty of their transgression. Sometimes they disbelieve 
in the penalty, often they ignore it; and not seldom, knowing its 
existence, they prefer to incur it. We must take into account the 
existence of this friction, and we must be prepared for this result-— 
a very disappointing result, and a result of which I am sure experi- 
mental philosophers would greatly complain if they were beset with 
it in physical science—and that is, that though just in proportion, 
as in any political measure, the laws of economic science are broken, 
there will be weakness and probable failure in that political mea- 
sure, it by no means follows that just in proportion as the law is 
kept and adhered to there will be success. It is not seldom the 
case that by its very truthfulness a measure excites so much oppo- 
sition that it msures its own defeat. Well, that is a reason which 
thinkers ought to bear in mind when they sometimes accuse 
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political men of delaying to bring forward measures of which they 
are convinced. It is a ground, and a reasonable and proper ground 
very often, for the postponement of a political measure based upon 
true principles. Those who are most in favour of such a measure, 
and most advocate it, feel that they are doing it harm by pre- 
maturely bringing it forward. But some persons push that doctrine 
too far, and say that it is a reason and an excuse why a measure 
should be brought forward upon false principles. Now, that I do not 
admit. I believe that nothing is really gained, though something 
may sometimes seem to be gained, by any man bringing forward a 
political measure upon principles in which he himself disbelieves. 
He may be quite sure that, in the different opinions of men, if it be 
at all desirable that such a measure should become law, there are 
plenty of people—if he will simply drop behind and not do that of 
which he disapproves—who will come forward and advocate it who 
do really approve of it. 

But I must now, after these prefatory remarks, go to the special 
work of this Section. I believe it is usual for the President to refer 
in his address to the progress of economic science for the past year. 
Well, I think you will hardly expect me to do that. If I were to 
refer to the progress of economic science, I should have to show to 
what extent, amongst other ways, it has been put forward or not 
in legislation. I should have to defend the Government against 
charges that perhaps might be made of its not having been put 
forward. Well, I believe that you will feel that I should be taking 
a very unfair advantage of the post I occupy, and of the duty you 
have kindly imposed upon me, if I were to make this an opportunity 
of defending the Government. And, in fact, I cannot forget that 
one very important branch of economic science would be considered 
to be that with which I am myself connected—that of Education— 
and if I were to attempt such a review, it should necessarily partake 
of a much more personal character than J should desire. I there- 
fore resist the temptation, although Ido not deny that it is a temp- 
tation, when I have before me such an audience as this, to vindicate 
the principles upon which, on behalf of the Government, I have acted ; 
or, at any rate, explain; and I think I should be able to explain 
with success, the fact that we have acted upon principle, and not 
upon motives of expediency. 

But talking of a review of progress, 1 should be exceedingly 
glad, if I were able, to make any full statement of the progress 
which has been made in the economic condition of the English 
people—not for the last year only—for we cannot judge by such a 
short period, but for a longer time—say from the time when this 
Section was first formed, which I believe to be about forty years 
ago. 
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Now what, after all, is the great object of our deliberations in 
this Section P Why do we collect, and test, and analyse statistics P 
and why do we study the principles of economic science and the 
mode in which those principles are and ought to be applied? Many 
would reply, mainly in order to promote the economic well-being of 
the great mass of the community. Well, I should be exceedingly 
glad if some member of your Association, well qualified to do so, 
would consider whether, at some forthcoming opportunity, a careful 
comparison could not be made as to the economic condition of the 
great mass of the English people at this time, as compared with 
what it was forty years ago. I have not made that comparison. 
I have not had time to collect the necessary statisties; but I think 
this statement will hardly be challenged, that—take, for example, 
the condition of the manual labourers of the country, which is after 
all the largest class of the community, and must continue to be so 
—there has been progress the most hopeful for the future, and the 
most remarkable, as compared with like periods in the past. Ido 
not think it will be denied that the great body of manual labourers 
throughout the country have a greater share of the comforts and 
enjoyments of life than they had forty years ago; that they are 
able to obtain more of the necessaries and comforts, and even of 
some of the luxuries of lfe; that their wages are higher (on which 
point I would refer you to the paper yesterday read by Professor 
Leone Levi, bearing in some measure on this matter), not only 
higher in themselves, but also as compared with the cost of living. 
There was great reason that they should be higher. The higher 
rate, too, is earned with shorter hours; and labour, generally speak- 
ing—I won’t now speak of every trade, but generally speaking—is 
conducted under improved conditions, from those which existed at 
the former period. Passing from these purely material conditions, 
much as there is yet to do in education, no one will deny that there 
has been progress in education. No one, I think, will deny that 
there has been progress in general culture, and, speaking generally, 
I believe there has been great progress in better and more kindly 
relations between this large and important class and other classes 
of the community. Well, now, I should be very sorry if these 
remarks were misapprehended. 

Do not suppose me to think, in stating my belief that there 
has been progress, that we have got to that point at which we can 
rest and be thankful. Ishould be very sorry to be supposed for a 
moment to be suggesting apathy to ourselves in our endeavours to 
improve the condition of the manual labourer, or suggesting or 
advising content to him—if by content be meant a cessation of 
efforts for his own improvement. I believe there is much in the 
condition of labour and the state of manual labourers throughout 
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the country to which the word content would be by no means 
applicable; there is much for others to do for them, and still more 
for them to do for themselves. I merely mention this progress as a. 
stimulus for the future—not as any ground for rest. 

This is not the place or the time to dilate upon what labourers 
can do for themselves, and all [ would say on that matter is, that 
when any of us are advised or speak against what we may think 
to be the besetting sins of the labouring class, we ought never to 
forget what are the besetting sins of our own class. We must 
also recollect that, in the present state of civilisation we must make 
a great distinction between crime and vice—remembering that crime 
and vice cannot be attacked in hike manner. We must continue 
to punish crime, to bring force to bear upon it; but as regards vice 
-—and I include in it that great and terrible vice of drunkenness— 
I believe we shall be obliged to admit that the time has long passed 
—indeed I doubt when it ever existed—in which we ean attack vice 
with success by force, or by any means but persuasion. 

As regards, however, what can be done by others, by such a 
Section as this, by the Legislature, for the condition of the manual 
labourers—I believe that, notwithstanding what has been done, 
very much more may be done. [I alluded to what appears to me, 
speaking generally, the improved condition of the labourer—that js 
to say, by the help of scientific discoveries, man fights nature with 
less suffering to himself. ‘There are many of us who can detail the 
beneficent results of scientific discovery in one case after another. 
All I will say is, that I believe these conquests over nature are but 
the preludes to future triumphs, and that I look forward to the 
great and beneficent results being still more apparent in the future 
than it has been in the past, from the thought and experiments 
of scientific men, that they will enable the products of nature to be 
realised for the good of man with less suffering to the individual 
worker. 

Take, again, the advantages of free trade; and what, after all, is 
free trade but the simply carrying out of scientific laws? It means 
nothing else. There was a dispute in old time as to whether the 
manual labourer would gain by free trade. No one now would 
raise that dispute fora moment. Not only English labourers have 
gained, but from our having learnt the lesson, and having adopted 
the principles of free trade, even the labourers of other countries, 
where they have not learnt these principles, have shared in the 
advantages of free trade, which we in these great centres of com- 
merce have made our own. I do trust we may now see grounds for 
supposing that other nations are learning from our example, and as 
their working men have gained by what we have done, so our work- 
ing men may gain by what they will do. 
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I can hardly avoid making one allusion to an event of the past 
year—to the very encouraging support of free trade shown by the 
action of the French Government. To the Emperor Napoleon we 
have all been grateful, for using his power in support of free trade, 
and we have to acknowledge his patriotism and his fidelity to know- 
ledge and to true political philosophy in encouraging principles of 
free trade in France. But we know that they were forced upon the 
French people, and we did not know what they might do when they 
had freedom to do as they thought best. What has been the 
result? The Government—though having at its head a statesman 
who was not himself convinced upon this matter, and who had great 
influence—have in the past year declared themselves decidedly in 
favour of free trade. I cannot doubt that that fact will have taken . 
hold upon men both in the United States and elsewhere. But 
economic science does not apply merely to the interchange of com- 
modities between nations, but to the interchange of all matters of 
value. J think we feel that its principles must be enforced and 
carried out both with regard to land and to labour. 

There should be nothing in the law whatever which should 
prevent the most entire freedom in selling and buying land, 
because I think that the mere statement of this principle can 
hardly be disputed, and is almost sufficient to encourage us in the 
reforms that will be necessary to carry it out. The same principle 
applies to labour—there must be freedom to sell it and freedom 
to buy it. 

Then, again, I suppose our sanitary improvements must be con- 
sidered to come within the range of our Section. Well, there is 
much, very much, to doin that matter. I think our aims in this 
direction are higher—and i take comfort from the fact—than they 
used to be. We are aiming not only at preventing death, but at 
making life better worth living by making it more healthy. And 
we no longer forget that in fighting our battle against disease, it is 
not those only who are killed that are merely to be considered, but 
also the wounded. In those terrible inflictions of preventible disease 
throughout the country the loss of life is very sad; but even more 
sorrowful, to my mind, are the numbers of our fellow creatures— 
fellow countrymen and women—who are doomed to struggle and 
fight the battle of life under the most severe conditions, because of 
the wounds they have received from preventible diseases. And on a 
matter like this you will at once see the advantages of this Section. 
It is most desirable that all those projects for sanitary improvement 
which are proposed by political thinkers, or by practical politicians, 
should be at once tested by scientific law and by men who are 
accustomed to make it a special subject with them. 

I will not say anything more about my own particular Section ; I 
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would merely refer to what I ventured to say after the able address 
of your President on Wednesday evening. 

I would, however, refer to the discussion yesterday on the papers 
read by my friends, Mr. Morris and Professor Leone Levi, with 
reference to our expecting, in the increased well-being of the com- 
munity, a greater diminution in the pauperism of the country than 
we yet see. I believe there is a diminution, and I am hopeful that 
it will be shown to a greater extent in a short period. But I am 
rather anxious—lI may be thought by some rather heretical in what 
I am going to say—that in our objection to une evils that accompany 
a poor law, we should not carry that objection to the extent of 
imagining that we could do without any poor law. The objections 
to the poor law lie upon the surface. I fear it is true that it does 
encourage a want of thrift, and to some extent does deaden or 
weaken and make less likely the performance of domestic duties. 
And there ought to be very great reason for the poor law, if it be 
possible to make this charge. I think there is great reason. I do 
not believe that, in the present state of civilisation, it is safe or right 
not to acknowledge the principle of the poor law, namely, that a 
man shall have aright to live, and that absolute destitution shall 
be prevented. Very few of us are aware of the advantage that the 
acknowledgment of this principle has been to us. In comparing 
our social struggles, our political convulsions, in England with 
those of the continent, I believe that the one great reason why we 
have got through them with comparative safety, and have had 
reform instead of revolution—has been that the large body of our 
people have known that this right is acknowledged—the right to 
live. 

Going back to the progress to which I have referred, we must 
bear in mind two facts. Those of you who have studied political 
economy, and are familiar with the writers on that subject of 
twenty, thirty, and forty years ago, will remember that they almost 
all supposed that there would be no great improvement without a 
great decrease in the population, or at any rate without a great 
decrease in its increase, if I may so put it. Mr. Malthus, Mr. Mill, 
and many other most able and excellent political economists, advo- 
cated very strongly what they called a prudential check on popu- 
lation as the only means, or the most probable means, of making 
progress in prosperity. Well, but our progress has been made with- 
out this check, and in spite of the great increase in population. I 
am a bad statistician, but I believe the increase during the last 
forty years has been greater than in almost any other previous term 
of forty years. The increase in the population of England and 
Wales, in round numbers, has been from 163 millions in 1831, to 
21% millions in 1871, and yet the population is more prosperous. 
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Again, if there has been great progress on the whole in the well- 
being of the labourer, theré has also been progress in the well-being 
- of the capitalist. Iam not going to speak of the special profits of 
special trades, but I believe it would be easy to prove that the 
increase of capital in this country has been much more than has 
kept. pace with the increase of population. Well, if both classes— 
capitalists and labourers—have on the whole bettered their con- 
‘dition, [am not at all surprised to find that there is, as I believe, a 
better feeling between the two. 

I hope my friend Mr. Morris, if he is here, will let me make 
some allusion to his able paper of yesterday. I do not agree with 
all his views; but I wish to treat them in the same spirit with 
which he treated the views of others-—a spirit of fairness and willing- 
ness to appreciate what could be said on the other side. I am 
aware it is by no means a rare feeling, but a very common feeling 
at this time, that the disputes between labour and capital are more 
dangerous and more fierce than they were at former periods. I 
must demur to this statement. I think it may be true that these 
disputes are sometimes carried on upon a larger scale than formerly, 
because the number of labourers is greater now, and the power of 
communication is much easier; but what I venture to say is this— 
that these disputes are conducted with much less fierceness and 
acrimony than in former times. I also believe that they, generally 
speaking, do not last so long. For instance, there are some Brad- 
ford men, I suppose, who can remember the fierce struggle there 
was against the introduction of machinery into Bradford, the violent 
fights that there were at that time, though it would be almost 
impossible to have anything of that kind in Bradford now. Again, 
I ean recollect, almost as a boy, I was learning a manufacturing 
business at Norwich, and there there was a dispute, and the masters 
had to walk through the town looking with suspicion at almost 
everybody that was coming near them, for fear of having vitriol 
thrown into their eyes. That, again, is a state of things that has 
long passed away. Again, take the Preston strike of twenty years 
ago, which I studied somewhat keenly. That was a struggle that 
lasted. longer than almost any dispute of modern times,.and I must 
add my conviction that there is not that foolish struggle against the | 
laws of science that there was in former times. 

Well, then, as I demur to my friend Mr. Morris’s statement, he 
will not be surprised if I say that I demur to the remedy he pro- 
posed at the close of his paper. I think he overrates the evil: but, 
whether he does so or not, his remedy—a league of capitalists and 
capital throughout the country—is one which I should be most 
grieved to see any attempt to apply. Whatever individual labourers 
may adyise their fellows, | believe that in this country, where the 
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interests of the labouring men are so varied, however it may be 
advised, a league of labour against capital is impossible. There may 
be talk about it at meetings, and there may be talk about it in the « 
newspapers, but I do not believe in its possibility, though if anything 
could make it possible, it would be a league of capitalists against - 
labourers. I think we shall agree that two such opposing -leagues 
would be one of the greatest calamities from. which the country 
could suffer. I should tremble at the thought of our industry being” 
divided into hostile forces, and all the industrial workers of Eng- 
land being distributed into opposing camps. Some persons would 
say it is impossible because the capitalists and labourers would be 
so unequally matched in power—that now you have given votes 
to the labourers, their numbers and the power of their votes 
would make them so much stronger than the capitalists. Now, I 
cannot take that ground myself. I think if the two parties were 
unwise enough to band themselves in opposition—a thing which I 
believe they never will do—they would not be so unequally matched. 
I believe that money will always buy men, and capital always find 
support among labourers. I believe they would not be unmatched in 
power; and although I know very well that my friend and others 
only mention such a remedy for extreme occasions, and would 
advocate it on the fairest principles, I believe that if the contest 
once took place, it would be conducted with equal recklessness on 
both sides. Under these circumstances I take some additional com- 
fort from one political measure with which I had something to do. 
If there was anything like such a struggle between classes through- 
out the country, there would be such a disposition on the side of 
each party to clutch the power of the law, and to aim at legislative 
measures, as cannot but make me feel glad that the Government of 
which Iam amember have done something towards bridling the 
power of the leaders on each side by giving to the voters the pro- 
tection of the ballot; and that brings me to one remark, which, 
perhaps you will allow me to make, and it is this—that putting 
aside the possibility of these opposing leagues, and I dismiss them 
from my mind—I think that on both sides, those who advocate the 
rights of labour and those who advocate the protection of the rights 
of capital, there is a little too much anxiety to make use of the law. 
No doubt there should be perfect freedom in selling labour, and that 
implies that there should be perfect freedom in combination. I 
believe there was no greater mistake than the attempt to prevent a 
man from agreeing with his fellow workmen as to the conditions 
upon which he should like to sell his labour. But, of course, we 
should also say that there should be perfect freedom to refuse to 
combine, and that such right should be respected and protected. 
But in our effort to secure that freedom we must not try to get the 
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law to. do that which it cannot rightly, or in fact effectually do. 
We can make use of the law to protect the Queen’s subjects against 
bodily harm and physical violence, but it is no use attempting to 
protect men against persuasion or even against moral intimidation. 
They can only protect themselves, and if the law attempts or strives 
to do that it will surely fail, and probably lead those against whom 
the attempts are exercised, to think that there is a desire to inter- 
fere by recourse to the law with their reasonable freedom. And I 
think, in dealing with this question of the law, we should not have 
recourse to exceptional legislation. 

To illustrate that, 1 may say that very few things have been 
done by the House of Commons that I so much regret as the way in 
which we dealt with trades’ unions at Sheffield. J think the law 
we passed, in order to get at information with regard to trades’ 
unions at Sheffield, to obtain an available blue book as to what 
had been done at Sheffield, was one much to be regretted. We 
issued a Commission, and we stated that every man, whatever he 
had done, might come before that Commission and give evidence 
perfectly free from any of the consequences of the crime he had 
committed. What was the result? That we had men who had 
been engaged in the plotting and planning of deliberate murder, who 
came forward and stated what they had been guilty of, and then 
there was the declaration of the law which saved them from the 
consequences of their crime. That did not apply merely to the case 
of king’s evidence, where the least guilty would be saved, and the 
more guilty punished, but it was a paltering with the law, applying 
as it did to all who were guilty, affording, as it did, protection to 
the murderer—and that in order that we might acquire information 
on which to found exceptional legislation. Such a step will, I hope, 
never be repeated. Our real hope in this matter must be that 
which has caused what I conceive to be the progress that has been 
made, namely, the effect of public opinion and education; the slow 
result of the proclamation of truth as to the relations of labour and 
capital. By these means alone we can hope to solve the difficulties 
which exist; and I cannot but think that such a Section as this will 
be a most useful aid in this important work. I may be told that 
this hope is rash, when we see the extraordinary ideas which are 
propagated in congresses, and reported day by day in the news- 
papers. Well, I have read with great interest what has been said 
at Geneva at both these congresses, and I have observed this 
encouraging fact—that hardly any Englishmen have taken part in 
them, and that, when they did, it was on the side of good sense, and 
to denounce wild and impracticable ideas. But this is not the first 
time that we have had these notions declared before us. 

My noble friend (Lord Houghton) and myself, in 1848, were in 
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Paris, where we amused and interested ourselves by trying to learn 
what we could of French notions at that time about the relations of 
society, especially of labour and capital; and I am sure the ideas 
which we now think strange, were then stated with even more 
extravagance; and I think with much more agreement among the 
general public than at this moment.. The Commune of Paris may 
be quoted, but I do not think it is.a fair illustration. The Commune 
had its sad crimes—of that I fear there can be no doubt—but these 
crimes and its very existence were not so much the effect of French 
notions with regard to Communism. They were rather a reaction 
against the central and severe despotism which had prevailed in 
France, destroying, as it were, all local powers, and trying to crush 
out local life. I believe that a vastly larger number of working 
men are admitting now what we consider to be the fundamental 
facts of political economy than was formerly the case. We find 
they will now generally acknowledge that there are, after all, only 
three ways by which labour can be better remunerated. The first is 
by the increase of capital, of the wages fund. The second is by the 
diminution of labourers, either by emigration or by a diminution of 
population; and that not simply by the diminution of labourers in 
a special trade. That is a mistake which they still sometimes fall 
into. It may appear to relieve a trade for a time, but it only does 
so by driving more labourers into, some other trade, making that 
trade unremunerative or less remunerative to the labourer, and thus 
bringing him back to the trade which is more so. The only way in 
which they can hope for a remedy under the second head is by a 
diminution of labourers generally. The third way in which the 
conditions of labour may be improved, is that by which the labourer 
may himself become a capitalist. Our recent progress has been made 
almost entirely in consequence of the action of the first principle 
I have named, viz., by the effective industry of the country—the 
capitalist and the labourer working successfully together, and 
thereby making an immense increase in the capital and in the labour 
fund; but I think that all attempts to better the conditions of 
labour in the third way—that of the labourer becoming capitalist— 
are most interesting, most hopeful; and it seems to be a special 
business of such a Section as this to watch the attempts to carry 
out these experiments, and to find out year by year how far they 
have been successful. 

With regard to co-operation, just let me make one remark. 
There are two kinds of co-operation; and if we attempt to consider 
it scientifically we must not mix them up together. There was that 
form of co-operation in which the capitalist or employer paid the 
labourer—not altogether in wages, but in giving him a share of the 
profits. I was very hopeful that by such means the relations in 
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question might be made better, and I am still hopeful, but perhaps 
not quite so much so as I was, because I see clearly two accom- 
paniments of this; one 1s, that we cannot, and must not, expect the 
labourer to take both sides of the bargain. We must not expect 
him to suffer loss, for sometimes there is loss. He cannot, if he is 
working from week to week, unless he has himself become a 
capitalist by saving, do without his daily and weekly wages. There- 
fore we have to pay him his share of the profits, while we cannot 
make him responsible for a share of any loss. He cannot, then, be 
said to be a sharer in the profit and loss; he is only a sharer in the 
profit. Then, again, I think, if this were generally done we should 
find that it would be merely a mode of payment, though perhaps a 
more satisfactory mode; but we might again have disputes as to 
the share of the profits he ought to have. This does not prevent us 
from watching these experiments with great care and anxiety, and 
with great hope. Then there is the other mode of co-operation, which 
may be called co-operation proper, that is to say, the co-operation 
in which labour is counted as capital, and the labourer becomes 
a shareholder, and putting in some little savings also, is an actual 
sharer in the enterprise. Allusion has been made in our discussions 
to the growth of this kind of co-operation in this district. We 
know it very well in Bradford, and especially in the neighbouring 
towns. We have seen, for instance, the enormous and most satis- 
factory success of the Rochdale Co-operative Store. It is more 
difficult to apply this principle to production; but I am most 
anxious to see the experiments in that direction scientifically 
observed. I am told, though I do not know whether the statement 
is altogether borne out, that co-operative mills have been tried, and, 
to a great extent, have succeeded in Lancashire; and that co-opera- 
tive mills, where established, passed the commercial crisis with 
great stability. Experiments of this kind are most interesting, 
and I can only say that I welcome them with great hopefulness. 
As an employer of labour—for I cannot forget that I am still an 
employer—I think there is great advantage in working men thus 
employing themselves and finding out the position of the capitalists, 
and also of discovering that there is not always a profit, but some- 
times a loss, and that we must not, when we look to men who have 
made large fortunes, altogether forget that fortunes have been lost. 
Again, though I cannot aspire to be a statesman, yet as a politician 
and as a member of the Government of the country, IT hail the 
success of these experiments still more hopefully. 

It is said that one of the great causes of stability in America, 
and even in France, notwithstanding its many convulsions, is the 
large number of peasant proprietors; and I think we should have 
some share of the same kind of stability in this country by having 
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a large number of working men with their own stake in the 
country and their own interest in its prosperous government. One 
or two facts have come out, even in our discussion, which have 
shown pretty clearly that it is not at all fair, nor true, to suppose 
that the wages of the working man are in all cases, or, I may say, 
even generally, so lavishly spent as some persons suppose. If we 
could only get a really dependable statistical statement of the 
increase in the savings of the working classes in one form or another 
in the last few years, I believe we should be astonished and delighted. 
The success of your benefit building societies (upon which we have 
had a paper in our Section) is only one instance illustrative of this 
fact. 

I feel, however, that I cannot leave this labour question—the 
condition of the labourer in England—without one further remark, 
and that is, some allusion to the movement amongst the agricultural 
population. There, again, what a progress will, after all, be acknow- 
ledged by any person, however much opposed to the movement! 
The progress we have made is shown in Mr. Arch’s meetings and 
Mr. Arch’s speeches; what a progress compared with the move- 
ments when I was a boy—say forty years ago—to the rick burning 
in the southern counties. I cannot enter into the question now, but 
I confess I am not sorry that there is a movement amongst the 
agricultural population. I do not in the slightest degree, in making 
this remark, blame their employers. I believe they have acted as 
other employers would have done—and in some cases better—for 
they have been brought more into contact with their people. But 
I do think the fact of it being supposed that no agricultural 
labourer could combine with his fellow labourers, did do something 
towards making their wages lower than those of other classes of 
the community. But in watching this movement, I think we who, 
by our position, are not much interested in it, should watch it with 
very great sympathy for both sides. The condition of the agri- 
cultural labourer is in many cases that which ought to excite our 
sympathy; but the position of the farmer also is a very difficult 
one. His profit is not of that nature that he can make a large 
increase of money payment without a good deal of difficulty; and I 
therefore think it is a favourable feature in this movement, that 
there is a third class somewhat connected with it—the landlords— 
who are in a position which enables them to act as moderators on 
both sides, and whose interests are, to some extent, involved in the 
matter. May I just throw out a hint to the Section, that I think it 
would be a very good thing if a paper could be produced before it, 
really bringing the laws of political economy to the solution of this 
question—how far the rent that is paid for land affects the question 
of the wages of the agricultural labourer ? 
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There are only two other remarks that I would make on this 
matter before I leave it, which concerns not so much the condition 
of England, as what has happened outside of England, but which 
cannot but have an effect upon England; and first it is this, that 
if there was an attempt to describe progress in economical well-. 
being for the last thirty or forty years, there would be one great 
fact which would appear pre-eminent before all others—the abolition 
of slavery in the United States. J am not now entering into the 
moral evils of slavery; but it may not be out of place in me to 
allude to what would have been the consequences to economic 
science, if the slave power of the South had succeeded, and in that 
great country, the United States, compulsory rather than free labour 
had been acknowledged to be the corner-stone of the social system. 
I believe that historians will hereafter admit that the failure of that 
bold and well-planned attempt to seize hold of power in the United 
States in order to promote slavery, was almost the greatest escape 
which civilisation ever had. But however much we may rejoice 
over that escape, we must not forget that the spirit of slavery still 
exists. We hope we may have struck some blow against slavery 
this year on the East Coast of Africa, but I am made more sorrowful 
than hopeful from what I have seen of the matter during the last 
year or two. The efforts made by men of our own tongue, and, I 
fear by men of our own race, to carry on what is practically a slave 
trade in the Pacific Islands, are most dispiriting, and demand our 
earnest endeavours to check it in-every way we can. I will only 
just allude to the attempt which is being made in many western 
countries in which there is a demand for labour, to forcibly import 
Chinese coolies, wherever it is possible to do so. J have, however, 
some hope in regard to both these matters. I believe the moral 
sense of England has determined that her name shall not be shamed 
by the slave trade in the Pacific, and I hope we shall do our duty in 
regard to this eastern traffic. I entertain this hope because the 
inhabitants of eastern nations are becoming more and more able to 
take care of themselves. This brings me to the other fact, which, I 
think, we ought not to forget, and that is, the remarkable intel- 
lectual movement which is now taking place among eastern nations 
—a change which must result in great material advancement. I 
may allude to the wonderful reforms in Japan, which have so far 
appeared to have been carried out in real substance and with vitality 
of action, and which would seem to show that this country is waking 
up from the dead sleep of ages—a fact which will, I think, be here- 
after acknowledged as the most extraordinary phenomenon of the 
last two or three years. I think we also see something of the same 
tendency in China; and I shall be surprised if we do not see some 
similar movement in our own Indian possessions before long. Even 
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the recent visit of the Shah of Persia, although there was much in 
it of not much reality, is, nevertheless, of itself a very interesting 
fact. It is a matter of some interest to us to find that the despotic 
ruler of an eastern nation has thought it necessary to pay a visit to 
the west. It would be hard to foresee what will be the economic 
results of this intellectual movement, if it should go on increasing 
‘in extent and activity. It may cause to some extent competition 
with our labourers; but I believe that the general result of it will 
be that it will tend enormously to the advantage of both labour 
and capital. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, I have only one more remark to 
make before I sit down. There was one event—one sad event—that 
occurred last year to which I must allude. It would ill become me 
to close this address without making some reference to the irre- 
parable loss which economic science has sustained in the death of 
Mr. Mill. That man, from whose lucid writings most of us have 
learnt what political economy we know, has been struck down in 
the full vigour of his thought, with his power of expression undi- 
minished. I think there is no one who would dispute that vigour, 
or who would deny that in his remarkable faculty for the exposition 
and the illustration of a truth, John Stuart Mill was unrivalled in 
our time, and hardly excelled in any other. But his loss cannot be 
measured by that faculty of exposition; he was one of those who 
not merely explained and declared principles, but who endeavoured 
to apply them. He was not content with stating problems; he did 
not shrink from the attempt to solve them. I know that many of 
us would not in all cases accept his solutions; but who of us is 
there who would not acknowledge the perfect sincerity of his 
motive—the absolute truthfulness of his actionsP Many of you 
knew him well. J had not that privilege; but I knew him well 
enough to feel that the spirit with which, in attempting to apply 
his principles, he dealt with social and political questions, was so 
pure and noble, so sincere and single-minded, that he spread, as it 
were, an ennobling atmosphere around him, and for the time shamed 
away all mean intrigue and personal prejudice or vanity. I hope 
that those of us who in future try to study or to apply those prin- 
ciples, will always keep before us the example of the author of the 
“ Principles of Political EHconomy.”’ 
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OpreninGc ADDRESS of the PRrestpEeNtT of the Soctat Sctmnce Conergss, 
at Norwicu, October, 1873. By the Ricur HoNnouraBie 
Lorp Hovucuron, Vice-President of the Statistical Society. 


My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen :— 

I am inclined to think that any distinguished man of science 
who annually presides over the meetings of the British Association, 
has a comparatively easy task to perform. He is well acquainted 
with at least one branch of his subject, and is supplied with accurate 
information of all discovery and progress in others. He is thus 
enabled not only to make his audience familiar with the results of 
the latest observation, but to let them feel at what point they 
actually stand in each path of human knowledge, and how far they 
are justified from their comprehension of the past, in looking forward 
to the development of future phenomena. Such is not the position 
of the occupant of this chair. He has not to deal with numbers 
operating under conditions of absolute certainty, or with processes 
following the unvarying laws of external nature. His factors are 
living men, creatures of appetites, passions, hopes, fears, and all the 
other incidents of temperament and will. The very laws and insti- 
tutions to which they are subject, are in great part of their own 
formation, and partake of the mutability of their nature and of the 
uncertainty of their destiny; their very powers of observation are 
limited by the conditions of the society in which, at any given 
moment, they happen to be placed, and affected by ail the influences 
they profess to criticise or examine. The record of circumstances, 
which is commonly called History, takes inevitably the colour of 
the thoughts and opinions of the times in which it is written, and 
legislation, which we might fairly assume to be the expression of 
the moral and political ideas of mankind at any particular place 
or period, proves, on accurate examination, to be a very false repre- 
sentative of actual life. The fierce and unscrupulous repression of 
disorder, becomes the nurse and propagator of habits of violence, and | 
tastes of cruelty, and ingenious devices for the detection and 
suppression of fraud, only increase the ingenuities of villany; and 
not until the long and gradual processes of civilisation call out a 
spontaneous action of the individual will, in concurrence with the 
legal requirements, do we attain that social condition in which your 
notions of what is right and just stand any chance of being realised. 
We need not look further than the annals of our own country for 
an ilustration of this necessity. In the earlier half of the four- 
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teenth century the ceremony and functions of public justice were 
nearly as complete as at the present time. There were the Central 
Courts of Justice—not following the King’s person, though often 
honoured with his presence—the King’s Bench, the Common Bench, 
and the Exchequer, sitting regularly as now; there were the 
Justices in Hyre, pursuing their circuits at stated periods and with 
undisputed functions, both of assise and of gaol delivery; there 
where the commissions of “good and lawful men” appointed to keep 
and maintain the peace, as represented by the town and country 
magistrates of our day; and yet life and property were little more 
secure than when Archbishop Lanfranc implored the Pope to relieve 
him from the responsibility of being the religious ruler of such 
godiess tribes of barbarians. There was hardly a district without 
its private war, hardly a road without its organised brigandage, 
hardly a city without its continual tumults, in which every prisoner 
had his hope of rescue. That very institution of Jury, to which we 
now look with an almost superstitious reverence, that shrinks from 
any alteration of its form and procedure even on the most substantial 
grounds, was distorted by the predisposition of class and locality, 
into an organisation for the impunity of crime, and “ party-swearing ”’ 
and perjury became a point of honour. In the first volume of the 
** History of Crime in England,” by Mr. Owen Pike, to the con- 
tinuation of which every student of legislation and manners will 
look forward with interest, these facts are delineated with great 
vivacity and learning, and their consideration has impressed me 
strongly with the uncertain data on which all Social Science is 
founded, and the importance of the connection between sociology 
and biology, which Mr. Herbert Spencer, both in his philosophical 
works and in the elaborate tabular statement of Social Facts which 
he has supervised, and which I earnestly recommend to your notice, 
is now expounding and illustrating. But the human element with 
which even Mr. Spencer has to deal, is no such ether as that in 
which suns rest and planets move, or even as that terrestrial 
atmosphere whose composition we can analyse, and whose very 
storms we are learning to subject to law. Science may draw its 
deductions and calculate its averages from accumulated facts, but 
we, who have to deal with a small range of phenomena, and to 
apply our conclusions to the better order, the more established peace, 
the clearer enlightenment, the wider comfort, the deeper happiness, 
of the social life in which our lot on earth is cast, may well be for- 
given if sometimes we doubt whether, even if we ever do come to a 
scientific perception of the Laws of Social Humanity, it will help us 
much in the solution of the problem of daily existence. Civilisation, 
acting through education, must increase the number of motive 
forces in the intelligence and consciousness of the individual, so as 
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to liberate him more and more from that dominion of one passion 
or one idea which endangers his moral liberty, and which, in its 
ultimate form, is insanity in the man and fanatic fury in society. 
The force and number of bad motives must be diminished by a 
larger distribution of wealth, by the elevation of labour, by the more 
just relation of classes, and by a firmer independence of character. 
Yet, after all, the practical Social Science will ever consist in making 
the best we can of the materials before us, in the simplification of 
laws, and in the integrity of their execution, in making knowledge of 
easy access and of effective communication, in diminishing to a 
minimum the sanitary dangers incident to the agglomeration of 
masses of men, and to the exercise of occupations either in them- 
selves perilous or exposed to noxious influences, and in facilitating 
to the utmost the participation of the largest number in the produce 
of human labour and invention. 

Having now for a moment paid a becoming homage to the 
sphere of thought and imagination which may rightfully entitle 
itself Social Science in the sense of physical Psychology or absolute 
Utility, I fall back on a plain statement of the legislative measures 
of the last year that affect the jurisprudence, the intellectual growth 
and material welfare of the British nation, and on one or two 
questions which, at the present time especially, occupy public atten- 
tion. The question of the submission of international disputes to a 
neutral tribunal has received some illustration from recent events. 
The boundary between certain British and American possessions 
has been referred to, and decided by the Emperor of Germany in 
favour of the United States. It seems strange that a treaty profess- 
ing to decide an uncertain frontier should not have been accompanied 
by a survey and plan which should have made such a doubt impossible. 
It is to be hoped” that in future the Foreign Office will call into 
requisition the services of the Royal Geographical Society, which 
would at any rate take care that we fully understood the nature of 
the locality that might be the subject-matter of settlement. The 
Arbitration of Geneva is of far graver import. It was conducted 
with much apparatus of political labour and legal ability, and its 
judgment has been received with a discontented submission. The 
defeated party in a friendly suit is rarely convinced of the complete — 
justice of the decision, and the powerful remonstrance of the English 
Arbitrator has seriously damaged the general satisfaction at the 
experiment. An especial difficulty in the conduct of such a proceed- 
ing has thrust itself upon our notice. The desire to substitute 
pacific negotiations for belligerent action, has been long in the mind 
and hearts of civilised men, but the constitution of a competent 
tribunal has always formed the chief obstacle to every solution of 
the problem, Immanuel Kant, in his “ Project of Perpetual Peace,” 
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has nothing more practical to propose than a confederation of 
nations, civitas gentium, which should act at once as judge and 
executive in all international quarrels; and I do not know that any 
court has hitherto been devised more capable, from the character, 
judgment, and intelligence of its members, than that which met at 
Geneva. But it may be doubted whether there was not something 
in the nature of the case presented to them which, from the very 
fact of their being foreigners, it was almost impossible for them 
entirely to comprehend. For instance, the British Government had 
agreed to abide by the issue whether they had or had not exercised 
‘“‘ due diligence”’ in preventing the Confederate States of America 
from making use of British ports for the construction of vessels 
of war. The municipal law of England at that time was con- 
fessedly inefficient for that purpose; and it required a more stringent 
measure, such as the present Foreign Enlistment Act, founded on 
the recommendations of the Commission on the Neutrality Laws (of 
which I had the honour to be a member), to render impracticable 
such an abuse of the hospitality of a neutral State. The Arbitrators 
may have argued, that 1t was the duty of the British Government 
at that time so to strengthen the vigour of their municipal law, as to 
enable them fully to carry out the neutrality they professedly desired 
to maintain, and in the abstract they would have been right. But 
an Hnglishman, who had lived through that time, and had been 
cognisant of the public feeling of the governing classes of this 
country, would have been aware how impossible it would have been 
for any Government to have carried through the House of Commons 
an alteration of the law apparently at the dictation of the Northern 
States of America, and which might have had the effect of turning 
the balance of the contest against the Confederate South. Thus, in 
truth, England has been amerced, not for any undue neglect of the 
statesman of the time to administer the law as it stood, but for a 
condition of public opinion which, from whatever motive, mistook 
the power of the contending parties, and allowed their feelings 
or their prejudices to obscure their political judgment. When we 
wanted it for our own purposes, and in accordance with the senti- 
ments of the time, the requisite amendment of the law was carried 
through both Houses of Parliament in twenty-four hours. For 
this and other political reasons, it is doubtful whether the general 
cause of international arbitration has gained by the late proceedings, 
although the adoption of a resolution in favour of the system by a 
majority of the House of Commons, towards the end of the Session 
might seem to warrant a different conclusion. 

In addition to the present treaties for the extradition of criminals, 
with France, the United States, Germany, and Belgium, others of a 
similar nature have been this year concluded with Italy and Den- 
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mark; others with Brazil, Sweden, and Norway have been signed, 
but are not yet in force; negotiations have just arrived at a satis- 
factory conclusion with Austria and Hungary, and are in progress 
with the Netherlands, Portugal, Russia, Switzerland, Hayti, 
Keuador, and Central America, showing great advance in the com- 
bination of the high police of civilised nations for the detection 
and punishment of graver crimes. Our existing treaties with 
France and the United States are under revision, with the intention 
of extending and insuring their efficiency. The local arrangements 
between our colonies and adjacent countries, though numerous, are 
yet far from complete. There is a clause in this year’s amendment 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, which may be the means of checking 
some acts of violence that have hitherto escaped punishment from a 
defect in our international obligations. I allude to cruelties com- 
mitted on the high seas by Englishmen or Americans in the mer- 
chant service. It is now fourteen years since a Liverpool merchant, 
distinguished in commerce and in letters, Mr. Henry Bright, 
directed attention, in a letter addressed to Mr. Samuel Whitbread, 
to the flagrant cases of assault and even manslaughter which came 
to the knowledge of the Liverpool authorities, but for which, in 
consequence of the locality in which the offence occurred, there was 
no legal remedy. The number of unhappy sailors who were 
removed to the Liverpool hospitals from the ill-usage they had 
received was so great, that they were commonly called ‘ Consular 
“ Cases.”’ I brought the question before the House of Commons in 
1859, and during the following session, Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis informed the House, that he was engaged in negotiation with 
Mr. Dallas, then United States Minister, and that the draught of a 
conyention had been transmitted to the American Government. 
Since that time the subject has slept; the great issues of the 
American War overshadowed all individual wrongs and interests, 
and it now remains for Lord Granville to use the powers conveyed 
to him by this new Act of Parliament, to supply this defect of 
justice. 

The Session of 1873 has not been fruitful in measures of higher 
legislation. ‘The Commission, of which Lord Cairns was the leading 
member, has resulted in the establishment of a High Court of 
Judicature, to which will be transferred Appellate Jurisdiction now 
exercised by an informal Committee of the House of Lords. It is 
a curious question, when the theory of the constitution of the whole 
House as the Supreme Court of Judicature, passed into the practice 
of confining the consideration and decision of all cases of appeal 
from the inferior courts to the law lords who happen to be peers. 
The last attempt to revive the ancient custom was made by the late 
Duke of Richmond, in the case of the ‘“@ueen v, O’Connell,” but 
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without success, as is not surprising when the specially political 
nature of the matter in question is remembered. It is, indeed, not 
improbable that the fear of tainting the pure stream of justice with 
political or party feeling, may have had as much to do with the 
practical abandonment of their legal privileges by the lay lords, as 
the natural unwillingness of Englishmen to interfere in matters 
not strictly appropriate to their knowledge or capacity. It is, how- 
ever, certain that the more patent defects of the present tribunal, 
such as the prorogation of the court during the parliamentary 
recess, and the voluntary attendance of the judges, might have 
been obviated without so sharp a break of constitutional tradition, 
if there had been in the public mind an earnest desire to sustain 
the dignity of the Hereditary Assembly. A more serious issue will 
be raised when the schedule of the Act which regulates the pro- 
cedure comes to be applied and criticised. There is something 
fascinating to the popular ear in the fallacious phrase, “‘the fusion 
‘“‘ of law and equity,” and a minister of the crown has lately taken 
credit for the cessation of such a scandal as a suit being decided one 
way in one court and another in another; but it remains to be seen 
whether the duty and constitutional right which courts of equity 
have exerted, when they assumed to administer relief required by 
justice and not obtainable at law, will be satisfactorily exercised 
under the new system, and whether there may not be still place for 
the dictum of the first Lord Redesdale, “that the separation of law 
‘and equity has produced a purity in the administration of justice 
“which could not be effected by other means.” It is also worth 
notice, that the absence of clerical judges from ecclesiastical appeals 
will follow from their transference to the supreme court, and no 
colour of spiritual validity will remain in judgments on doctrinal 
disputes. While this exclusion will, no doubt, relieve the chief 
authorities of the Church of England from occasional obloquy, it 
may offend the feelings of many excellent persons to see the most 
solemn controversies of theology decided by a bench of laymen with 
the simplicity of a contract debt. 

The only novelty in the public administration has been the 
establishment of a Board of three persons, commissioned to arbitrate 
on railway matters between the different companies, and to inter- 
fere, for the public advantage, at the solicitation of certain corporate 
bodies. It is invested with large discretionary powers, and can 
decide without appeal on questions of fact. There seems no especial 
reason at this moment for the formation of such a tribunal, and it 
probably would not have occurred but for the accident of the desire 
of two northern railway companies to give to their reciprocal traffic 
arrangements the validity of a legal amalgamation. This proposal 
offered such evident advantages for the convenience of the public, 
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that the difficulties which stood in its way came upon its promoters 
almost as a surprise, and, although not received by Parliament with 
any positive ill-will, it was postponed till a joint committee of both 
Houses had reported on the general question of railway amalga- 
mation. ‘The evidence taken was various and valuable, and the 
report balanced the objections and advantages with great ability, 
without coming to any absolute decision. It left each case to stand 
on its own merits; but the discussion which had been provoked in 
Parliament and in the press, suggested the appointment of a Govern- 
ment authority which should facilitate the combined action of 
different companies, and assist In removing obstacles to the con- 
venience of locomotion and the transit of commerce. Excited by 
this action on the part of the Government, the far larger speculation 
of the purchase and future management of the railways of the 
United Kingdom by the State, has been agitated with considerable 
fervour. A paper by Mr. Biddulph Martin, read before the Statis- 
tical Society in March, and the discussion which followed it, as well 
as a paper by Mr. Haughton, and the debate in which Mr. Foster 
took part at the late meeting of the British Association at Bradford, 
will well repay perusal. The refusal by Parliament of the first 
large amalgamation demanded, may seem to indicate an indisposition 
to move at all in the direction of any extensive scheme of enlarged 
administration; but it is not lkely that a question so attractive to 
that class of politicians who look to centralisation and State autho- 
rity as a panacea for all imperfections, according to the immediate 
fashion of modern democracy, will be allowed to rest. On the one 
hand will be urged the probability of a general reduction of railway 
fares, and the possibility of some uniform rate analogous to the 
penny-postage—the more direct action of public opinion producing 
a readier adoption of new and improved machinery, better station 
arrangements and accommodation, with a more liberal supply of 
railway servants, and an expectation of additional security to life 
and person, as inferred from the immunity from accidents in the 
royal navy when compared with those that occur in the mercantile 
marine. On the other side, it may be legitimately argued that the 
difficulty of an operation estimated at from 600,000,000/. to 
1,000,000,000/. sterling, might awe even the financial audacity of 
our time, especially as it would be necessary to calculate not only 
present but future profits—that there is a flexibility and adaptation 
to circumstances and localities in our present system which a rigid 
and uniform public administration will not supply—that the addi- 
tion of so vast a patronage and influence to the present power of the 
Government of the day, will not be regarded without jealousy and 
suspicion—and that there is something in the spirit of the English 
people which attaches them to the exercise of private enterprise and 
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individual energy, beyond all considerations of economy, or even of 
unity and completeness. Whichever of these orders of thought 
may ultimately prevail, it is indisputable that up to this time, 
whatever may have been the cost of competition and the loss to 
individuals, the result to the country is such a network of railway 
accommodation as no other nation approaches, and a continuous 
course of concession on the part of the companies to the public con- 
venience and demands. | 

No practical progress, I fear, has been made in the vexed 
question of sanitary reform. Day after day it comes before us 
illustrated with -fresh disaster and novel difficulty. The conflict 
of powers can only be averted by some absolute authority, and 
even when that authority is established, it too often refuses to move. 
There could be no better evidence of the exigencies and embarrass- 
ments of the present state of things, than {the story of the Bill 
which Mr. Powell and Sir Charles Adderley introduced during the 
late Session. It was evidently supported by the Government; but 
the new arrangement which prevents any fresh matter from being 
brought on after half-past 12 having delayed the second reading, 
when it had passed the next stage the Session was too far advanced 
for any further procedure. The loss of this measure is much to be 
regretted ; it would, among other useful enactments, have given to 
rural sanitary authorities the power of making bye-laws and of 
compulsory purchase, which are now only possessed by the urban 
authorities, and would have enabled the Local Government Board, 
by order, to supersede the sanitary authority in cases of non-per- 
formance or neglect. It will, perhaps, be found necessary, in future 
legislation on this pressing subject, to give to a much smaller pro- 
portion of the inhabitants than is now required, the means of setting 
the Local Government Board in motion, and owners must have 
more power to act independently of their tenants. 

The operation of the Licensing Act of Mr. Bruce, now Lord 
Aberdare, still excites considerable interest, and is the subject of 
some angry discussion. The privilege of extending time granted 
to public-houses in the metropolis, produces much jealousy in many 
large towns; and, indeed, it is difficult to allege any apparent 
reason why Liverpool should go to bed an hour earlier than 
London. The practical difficulty, no doubt, lies in drawing the 
line between many large towns and those of moderate dimensions. 
The Home Office has issued circulars desiring information respecting 
the effects of this legislation on the morality and the peace of the 
different localities, and some of the answers have already been made 
public. They all agree that the general tranquillity is improved, 
but there is little or no evidence of the diminution of intoxication. 
Indeed, the committals for drunkenness have, on the whole, 
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increased, though this may be attributed in a certain extent to the 
greater vigilance of the police, and the unwillingness of the owners 
of public-houses to detain customers who might compromise their 
interests. We may, therefore, assume that the extent of this 
national calamity has not seriously been affected by any legislation. 
Nor, indeed, does the evil seem to yield either to the immense moral 
pressure which is brought to bear upon it by the general conscious- 
ness of its intensity, nor to be touched by the personal protest and 
self-denial of multitudes. The earnestness of this feeling has 
taken a most unusual direction in this country, in asking for so 
extreme a form of legislative interference as would empower the 
majority of a locality to suppress by force a whole category of 
ordinary trades and occupations, and in making this demand an 
election cry and test of political capacity. Wise or not, just or not, 
politic or not, possible or not, there is assuredly something deeply 
pathetic in the subordination of general objects and desires to this 
conviction of one predominant social misery, consequent on the 
temptations and weaknesses of mankind. It would, however, 
almost seem as if this very enthusiasm had provoked an obstinate 
resistance on the other side, just as the unflinching severity and 
stern ideal of Puritan life and manners, was followed by the licen- 
tiousness of the days of Charles II, and there is no doubt that the 
advocacy of the Permissive Bill has given cohesion and prominence 
to the publican interest. Might not something more be done by 
more attention to the improvement of manners, and to the physical 
causes to which a large portion of our present drunkenness is 
indisputably due? A more general and careful education, an exten- 
sion of moral interests and intellectual pleasures, a greater variety 
in the pursuits and social comforts of domestic life, a clearer percep- 
tion of the indirect consequences of self-indulgence, have resulted 
in an entire change in the habits of the upper classes, as compared 
with the customary intemperance of the last century. Why should 
we not anticipate an equal alteration if we could cultivate the 
tastes, improve the dwellings, enlighten the understandings, and 
elevate the sense of responsibility in the operative masses? We 
may well be hopeless of extinguishing the yearnmg for alchoholic 
excitement, where extreme poverty and hopeless misery give to drink 
the facile charm of the cheapest food and readiest forgetfulness; but 
much may assuredly be done to check its abuse by the vast numbers 
who have not the plea of necessity or the excuse of despair. Here, 
indeed, it shows itself in the saddest form of all, in the wrecking of 
prosperous homes, in the gradual imbecility of fair, even of superior, 
natural powers, in the daily corruption of an honest mind by con- 
scious falsehood and secret shame. Such simple means as frequent 
fountains of pure water, and a ready supply of unintoxicating drinks, 
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deserve the attention not only of charitable individuals, but of 
associations and even of the State. If tea and coffee-houses, with-— 
- out any especial ensign of temperance, were at hand for the thirsty 
workman, as they are in most parts of the Continent, he would not 
have to resort to the public-house to satisfy a simple desire of nature ; 
and if places of innocent amusement were more accessible, the 
tavern would not be the only soirée of the people. But there seems 
to me to be yet another direction to which I would lead your atiten- 
tion on this matter. -A national love for strong drinks is a charac- 
teristic of the nobler and more energetic populations of the world: 
it accompanies public and private enterprise, constancy of purpose, 
liberality of thought and aptitude for war: it exhibits itself promi- 
nently in strong and nervous constitutions, and assumes in very 
many instances the character of a curative instinct. The action of 
alcohol is believed by many eminent physiologists to arrest meta- 
morphosis of the tissues of the body, and to lessen the actual amount 
of carbonic acid discharged; yet, just as medicine improperly 
administered is poison, so the immoderate use of alcohol generates 
disease and tends to death. This view of the question has led to 
the consideration whether intoxication should not, to a great extent, 
be medically studied and treated, and whether it is not frequently 
connected with the peculiarities and defects of the individual con- 
stitution. It is certainly substantiated that the craving for drink is 
symptomatically connected with maladies of the digestive organs, 
the heart, and the nervous system, especially with epilepsy, and that 
it is diminished in proportion as these disorders are cured. How 
far it can be affected by direct remedies is a scientific problem. 
Without absolutely agreeing with the Italian physician Salvatori, 
‘‘ that the habit of drunkenness is an affair of the apothecary,” it is 
admitted on all sides that the “‘ Pharmacopoeia”’ does contain many 
drugs by which the stimulant appetite may be, apparently harmlessly, 
satisfied, but their effects have not yet been sufficiently observed and 
tested to determine whether the remedies may not generate fresh 
disease. Hnough, however, is known fully to justify the establish- 
ment of such institutions for the treatment of habitual intoxication 
as already exist in the United States and in Scotland. If they were 
more generally accessible, and in more common use, they would be 
taken advantage of for preventive as well as for remedial purposes. 
As long as they are only frequented by persons whose health is 
already destroyed, and with whom excess has become almost a 
necessity of life, their work must be most difficult, and their prospects 
of success very doubtful; but if they were resorted to in the pre- 
monitory symptoms of drink-craving, and especially in the numerous 
melancholy cases of hereditary tendency, they might confer an 
inestimable benefit on mankind. I need not remind you of the 
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efforts of Dr. Dalrymple—whose sudden death is so severe a blow 
to the success of this meeting—to invest the heads of such refuges 
with a legal coercive authority, but which have not as yet been 
attended with success, owing, no doubt, to the fear of such possible 
abuses as have attended the treatment of lunacy, and which even 
our present elaborate system of inspection has not altogether 
corrected. 

Prisons and prison organisation have from the commencement 
of this Society formed a prominent part of its deliberations; and, 
now that all gross inhumanity has disappeared from our penal 
discipline, and that the inspection of any ordinary prison leaves on 
the visitor rather an impression of an excess of care for the comfort 
of the criminal, compared with what would have been his probable 
condition in the ordinary struggle of life, you will appropriately dis- 
cuss whether further reforms are not demanded by finer considera- 
tions of the duty of the State to the individuals it has taken under 
its immediate care, and by larger views of social policy than have 
hitherto prevailed. As long as the changes consisted in administra- 
tive ameliorations and mitigations of punishment, that recommended 
themselves to the common feelings incident to advancing civilisation 
—such as the limitation of the capital penalty, the purification of 
our prisons from moral and physical squalor, the restriction and 
diminution of corporal correction, the improved supervision of the 
prison staff, and the decent administration of the offices of religion 
—there was no stint of public expenditure, no objection on the ~ 
score of exaggerated sentiment. But it is otherwise when it is 
required that prisons should be not only places of secure detention 
and of penal infliction, but of intellectual instruction and moral 
reform. The difficulty of the position does not seem to be sur- 
mounted by any one of the various theories from which the right of 
punishment can be deduced. If the principle of compensation 
which satisfied the early world be sufficient, then Society, placing 
itself in the room of the Avenger, has to encounter all the internal 
and external embarrassment which attends the exercise of that 
instinct or passion, under the restrictions of Christian morality and 
the civility of an ordered State. If the principle of utility is alone 
to be consulted, then the balance has to be struck between the 
amount of suffering necessary to frighten the criminal from the 
repetition of his offence, and yet not so severe as to render him the 
despairing enemy of society. If, again, the foundation taken be the 
imperative either of a logical proposition or of a moral sense of 
justice, we cannot leave out of view the habilities to crime to which 
the prisoner has been inevitably subjected by the conditions of the 
class among whom he has been bred, even if we make no allowance 
for the evil propensities of his nature, or the invincible vices of his 
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temperament. And evenif we are willing to go no further than the 
right of the strongest—and as yet, thank God, the Law in this 
country is the strongest—we must so direct and modify our force 
as to economise its energy and insure its impression. Perhaps the 
safest rule is to advocate alterations that are less the introduction of 
new principles than the better application of old ones. It has long 
been conceded that the old gregarious treatment of prisoners as out- 
laws of mankind, and the consequent carelessness as to whether 
they lived or died, whether they left their incarceration terrified 
and subdued, or desperate and dangerous, was both inhuman and 
impolitic; but an individualism which would exact that every 
inmate of a gaol or house of correction, was to be as scrupulously 
tended as a dependent or suffering member of a well-ordered house- 
hold, would require a cost of supervision so much greater than is 
expended on the ordinary services of the State, and such an absorp- 
tion of attention and sympathy by a particular class, that public 
opinion would he shocked, and probably react in the opposite 
direction. 

Again, the feeling that vice and crime are the greatest of 
personal calamities, and to be regarded with infinite compassion, is 
the foundation of Christian ethics; but such an indulgence of it as 
would relieve the guilty from the sense of the rough reprobation 
and honest anger of their fellow-citizens, would be an abnegation of 
the common moral facts, on the acknowledgment of which the very 
safety of society depends. Yet assuredly these admissions need not 
prevent any improvement of sanitary arrangements, especially 
in the use of good water, which is deficient in some of our best 
prisons, or such an increase of instruction as would ensure that 
every prisoner, after a year’s detention, should read, and after two 
years, read and write, or such a variety of trade-teaching as would 
suit the abilities of the pupil and the habits of the locality, so 
that, on his discharge, every prisoner might have some occupation 
to fall back upon: or, what seems to be singularly neglected, such 
a combination of secular with religious instruction, as would bring 
clearly to the minds of the prisoners the nature of the causes that 
had led to their present position, and the relative duties and 
interests of society and themselves. No great assistance can be 
expected from a comparison between our*‘own systems and those of 
foreign countries. . There can be no institutions where beneficial 
organisation must depend more on special national character, habits 
of life, and circumstances of locality, than those of a penal nature; 
the treatment of prisoners applicable to Italy or the United States, 
might be here as much out of place as if we fed our convicts on 
macaroni or maize. On the alimentary question, indeed, a far 
greater diversity might be advantageously allowed, even in this 
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country; and it might safely be left to the discretion of the local 
magistracy to regulate the dietary, so as to give the prisoners 
a sufficient, but not more than sufficient, supply of the common food 
to which they had been accustomed, instead of the quantity and 
quality being decided by the Home Office, with little or no regard 
to the natural produce of the district and customs of the people. 

The difference of religion ought also to be taken into account 
more distinctly than it is. The Roman Catholic priest has other 
functions and powers than the Protestant pastor; and the strict 
method under which he conducts his ministrations may enable the 
authorities to permit him a freer access than they would do to 
ministers of religion more dependent on individual impulse. The 
execution of criminals within the walls of the prison may be now 
regarded as an established practice. When I brought this proposal 
for the first time before the House of Commons, it was coldly received, 
and strongly opposed by the advocates of the total abolition of the 
punishment of death—no doubt mainly from the belief, which the 
event has shown to be true, that the change in the mode of execu- 
tion would diminish much of the repugnance to the penalty itself. 
I remember attempting to get the alteration made by Order in 
Council, just as the transference of the place of execution from 
Tyburn to Newgate had been made at the end of the last century, 
in the teeth of the analogous objections of the loss of public edifica- 
tion by the long transit of the culprit from the City to Hyde Park, 
not without an occasional halt at a public-house in Holborn or 
Oxford Street on the way. But Sir James Graham did not like to 
take upon himself the responsibility of the change ; and it is better 
that it should now have been accomplished by an Act of Parliament 
than by an executive decree. 

The whole position of prisoners after their discharge has been 
altered since the Act of Parliament which has recognised habitual 
criminals as a class, and appointed especial means for their super- 
vision and rules for their apprehension. They now no longer 
disappear, and, under a change of name, begin a new life in any of 
our large masses of population. It might have been expected that, 
through this powerful engine of detection there would have been 
fewer crimes of a serious nature undiscovered, and that the pro- 
portion of apprehensions to the offences committed would have been 
very large. But the last volume of “ Judicial Statistics,” which 
the Act itself has enabled the able officials of the Home Department 
to compile with the accuracy of a muster-roll, does not confirm this 
hope, and shows that, especially in London, the amount of latent 
criminality is so great, as to justify general anxiety and precaution. 
Against this must be set the satisfactory statement of the diminu- 
tion of the criminal class throughout the country, with the excep- 
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tion of some large towns, I am sorry to say, in my own county, 
where it is shown to have considerably increased, not certainly 
_ from the temptations of poverty, but in all probability from the 
sudden rise of wages, and the consequent free expenditure of the 
working-classes, inducing worthless characters to congregate about 
them, and often leading them away to evil courses. The success of 
the reformatory movement for the wiser and more humane treat- 
ment of children who have broken the law, may fairly claim the 
credit for a portion of the arrest of progressive crime. It originated, 
some thirty-five years ago, as do in this country so many beneficial 
measures, in the intelligent philanthropy of a few men, shocked at 
the anomaly of making a crime in the children of the poor of what 
_ would be a fault in the children of the rich, and of actually breeding 
up with perverted care, under the tutelage and instruction of the 
ordinary inmates of our gaols, successive generations of thieves and 
scoundrels. Of this feeling I had the honour, in the year 1851, to 
be the first exponent in the House of Commons; and the main pro- 
visions of the Bill I then introduced, under the title of the Juvenile 
Offenders’ Bill, followed up by the exertions of Sir John Pakington, 
Sir Charles Adderley, and others, are now the law of the land. 
It must not be forgotten that we had before us the admirable 
example of the French agricultural colony of Mettray, which, under 
the management of that energetic and discreet philanthropist, 
M. Demets, has maintained its ground through all the tumult of 
war and stress of revolution. It is mainly on the model of Mettray 
that has been founded and organised the farm-school of Redhill, the 
statistics of which I hope to bring before one of the Sections of the 
Association, and of which I will only now remark, that I look on 
the extraordinary and almost uniform rate of the reformation of the 
subjects of its discipline, as the result of the judicious application of 
healthful agricultural employment to the morbid mind and physical 
constitution of the children of the towns. Among the questions 
incidental to the present extension of educational interests, the sug- 
gestion of the transference of the reformatories from the care of the 
Home Office to that of the Minister of Hducation, has been suggested, 
and I have a letter from M. Demets, mentioning that some similar 
proposal has been made in France. M. Demets is strongly opposed 
to any such change, and, I think, with reason. It is most important, 
in the relation of reformatory schools to public cpinion, that their 
penal character, in however mitigated a form, should be main- 
tained. The children should never be allowed to forget that there 
has been an. element of wrong-doing in their lives, and that they 
have been rescued from its effects by the benevolent interposition 
of the State and the community; and, on the other ground, the 
virtuous poor should have no ground for belief that these children 
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are essentially in a better condition than their own, but that, 
though cleansed from the taint of crime, they still have the mark 
of misfortune. Thus, in the education itself, we, at least in the 
administration of the Redhill School, are sparing of anything like 
high or scholarly instruction ; our chief object is to send them out 
good working-men, with enough knowledge to make use of the 
opportunities we give them, but not to raise them to a superior 
condition of life. 

The poor law in England remains the only expression of the 
principle which was so distinctly asserted in the Jewish legislation, 
that the claim of the poor on the rich is not only a duty of religion, 
but a right of law. The practice of the rest of Europe comes from 
the idea that the gift of alms is an act of Christian love, to be 
exercised without distinction of persons, even as God makes his sun 
to shine on the just and on the unjust. From the latter train of 
thought has resulted throughout Roman Catholic Europe the habit 
of indiscriminate almsgiving, and the toleration, if not the admira- 
tion, of mendicancy. With us, on the contrary, the pauper, if he 
has the privilege, has also the responsibility of legal status. He 
must prove his case, he must submit to the conditions and restric- 
tions of his position, and he diminishes his charitable relation just 
in proportion as he asserts his legal rights. Hence, too, follows the 
unhappy consequence that the primary virtues of the lowest class 
are discouraged, and even turned into disqualifications. Thrift, 
cleanliness, even honesty, are not only no claims to poor relief, but 
they are impediments to the receipt of it. ‘ Have you saved for a 
“bad day? Have youa decent home? Have you so good a character 
“that you can always get work?’ “Then,” says the relieving 
officer, and he can say nothing else, ‘‘do not come to me.” This is 
the penalty we must pay for the hard line that must be drawn in any 
matter of legal obligation. On the other hand, there is a spirit of 
independence, often going to the wild extremity of voluntary starva- 
tion, that does not exist elsewhere, and connects itself with what is 
noblest in the national character. It would seem, however, from 
the large increase in out-door relief, that this feeling, which it was 
the object of the bold act of the Whig Government some fifty 
years ago to generate and sustain, is now giving way to a degree 
that excites a well-founded apprehension in the minds of intelligent 
men, and that many interesting conferences have been held in the 
hope of devising some remedy in legislation or administration. In 
Switzerland, where the obligation of relief comes nearest to that of 
England, while we have been abrogating the laws of settlement so 
as to place no constraint on the freest search for employment or 
supply of labour, the cantonal restrictions are still so great that no 
man can marry without the probable means of supporting a family, — 
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or remove into a neighbouring canton without offering a similar 
guarantee. A democratic government has often advantages in 
dealing with questions of this nature, which a more mixed constitu- 
tion does not possess, and it will require a very great extremity to 
induce any abandonment on our part of the ancient security of the 
great social contract by which, on the one hand, the largest wealth 
may be accumulated without restriction or objection in the highest 
rank of society, while on the other, no man, even the lowest, need 
ever sink below the necessities of existence. 

The great Act for the establishment of efficient elementary 
education throughout England and Wales, was accepted with an 
unanimity that could hardly have been anticipated in a country of 
such free and diverse opinions as ours. But the subject was very 
ripe for decision. Since the beginning of the century it had been 
growing in the moral sense, the religious conviction, and the poli- 
tical perception of the nation. The mitigation of the penal code, 
the increase of charitable institutions, the stronger conscientiousness 
of the aristocracy and gentry in their relations to the labouring 
classes, the enforced regulations in certain branches of manufacture 
with regard to the hours of labour and school-teaching of children, 
and, above all, the various extensions of the suffrage and the conse- 
quent dangers of organised ignorance, culminated in a somewhat 
indefinite demand for legislative interference which should secure, 
to the next generation at least, the use of the primary materials for 
intellectual and mental communication, and give to the children of 
the poorest a fair start in the competition of life. The close, it may 
be the indissoluble, connection between morality and theology in 
the English mind, had drawn the vast amount of donations con- 
tributed to educational purposes into denominational channels, and 
the large grants in aid contributed impartially by the State had 
naturally followed the same courses. The matter, therefore, where- 
with the Government had primarily to deal, was the class—in the 
larger towns and remote country districts very considerable—which 
those benevolences had not reached, and which were growing up in 
a condition of inevitable mental destitution. The scheme which, 
whatever be its ultimate fortune, connects Mr. Foster’s name with 
the history of England, contemplated, not the establishment of any 
one class of school which might suit some places and not others, 
but a full supply of efficient schools such as might be adapted to 
the habits and inclinations of the people of each district. It was 
the principle of a rate in aid, not of physical, but of intellectual, 
pauperism. During the last three years the work of the Depart- 
ment of Education has consisted in ascertaining the supply required 
in each of the 15,000 districts in Hngland and Wales, and how far 
that supply is met by satisfactory schools already in existence; in 
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proclaiming a deficiency wherever it exists, and settling with each 
locality how that deficiency is to be remedied. The voluntary 
exertions in building schools from 1839 to 1872, amounted to 
4,279,000/., and drew from the public taxation 1,693,000/. to meet 
these efforts, and it is now a matter of consideration for the inha- 
bitants of each district, whether the necessary education can be 
wholly provided by voluntary means, assisted by school fees, or 
whether a School Board should be established, with powers to levy 
the adequate rate. All the large boronghs in England and several 
large parishes at once recognised the existence of a deficiency, and 
the example had been followed in many smaller parishes where 
education has been greatly neglected. The efforts of the Town 
Boards to fill up deficiencies may be fairly measured by the number 
of public loans required, pressure for which has been so severe as 
to require special legislation; while in the country districts the 
voluntary action has been so successful, especially in the last six 
months of 1870, as to leave comparatively few to be dealt with by 
the Department. It is, however, from this very exhibition of indi- 
vidual energy that has arisen the acrimonious difference which now 
threatens to become a party cry. The financial profit of the year 
of grace accorded by the Act to denominational assistance, may 
prove a dear bargain if it encumbers what ought to be a great 
measure of pacific administration with all the difficulties and acci- 
dents that are incidental to political conflict. Into that discussion 
it does not become us to enter. The Social Science Association, 
although interested in questions deeply connected with the national 
life, and avoiding no problem of public prosperity, has kept itself 
discreetly free from partisan and sectarian influences, and has main- 
tained its serene and beneficent course equally under the presidency 
of Lord Brougham and the Duke of Northumberland. I will permit 
myself but two observations in the present attitude of the question. 
I would respectfully suggest to those persons or parties who regard 
with such anxious suspicion the possibility of the occupation of the 
education of the large majority of the English people by any one 
form or order of religious thought, that in all enterprises of that 
nature there exist forces of repulsion as well as of cohesion—that 
the monopoly of instruction in the hands of the Church of Rome 
did not prevent the Reformation, and that in our free and open 
time, any systematic attempt to confine the future mind of England 
within hard dogmatic limits, either religious or speculative, would 
utterly fail in its object. Again, it may not be out of place, nor an 
infraction of the right of every Englishman to make his individual 
notions a matter of national concern, if he can succeed in so doing, 
to implore both parties, even in the very heat of the battle, not to 
ignore a third party more essentially interested than either Church 
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or Nonconformity, Government or Opposition—the children them- 
selves. The principle of compulsory attendance at school has 
something in it novel, and even alien to our usual habits of life: it 
interferes with the parental authority which our law so steadily 
upholds, and places the State in loco parentis in a manner repulsive 
to the independence of the English family. But the impossibility 
of carrying out any general system without this provision seems to 
be accepted by public opinion, and the cases where compulsion has 
been applied have met with no remonstrance. <A large proportion 
of the districts have applied for these powers, while at the same 
time the indirect compulsion enforced under the Factory, Work- 
shop, Mines, and Agricultural Children’s Acts (though the last will 
not take effect till the year 1875), will cover nearly every class of 
the working community. What has been done to provide a supply 
of efficient teachers, and to rear up a body of pupil teachers from 
whom that supply will be hereafter recruited, may be gathered from 
the Education Reports. How far it would be possible to conduct 
present schools, or to supply future ones, with so special a class as 
that of men capable at once of imparting a sound and accurate 
knowledge of things in general, and of satisfying the scruples of the 
School Board member who objected to the singing of ‘‘ God save 
‘“‘ the Queen,” as an interference with religious and political liberty, 
is part of the great question which may have to be submitted to the 
country. The reorganisation of Endowed Schools is an important 
subsidiary measure, and, judging from the large number that have 
agreed to the new schemes, and the small number of recalcitrants, 
the measure may be regarded with satisfaction. Had the Commis- 
sioners shown a little more consideration for local interests and 
traditionary sentiments, their reform would not have excited the 
antagonism, which in some cases has evoked the interposition of 
Parliament with success, and blinded the public judgment to the 
great good that has been effected and the many abuses that have 
been rectified. The amount of consideration to be attached to 
founders’ wills must always remain rather a question of tempera- 
ment and association, than of logical deduction, and the arbitrary 
selection of any particular period at which these dispositions should 
become obsolete would not meet the difficulty or silence recrimina- 
tion. The soundest principle is that the transformation should be 
gradual, and that the advantage contemplated by the change should 
be palpable and distinct. Unfortunately, the progress of ideas is 
too liable to pass from the stagnant pool to the tumbling cataract, 
and happy is the people who can feel an abstract pleasure in a 
pacific reform, without that revolutionary passion which awakens 
and confuses the destructive instincts of man with his most honest 
hopes or his noblest aspirations. . 
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In the higher education, the opening of Trinity College, Dublin, 
without distinction of religion, is the work of the enlightened mem- 
bers of that corporation, and of that remarkable man who seems to 
have derived additional intellectual faculty from the deprivation of 
the most valuable of our senses, Professor Fawcett. Our own two 
chief Universities have already been subjected to considerable 
reforms, adapting their large revenues and magnificent edifices to 
the wants and requirements of our time. But there is in prospect a 
change not of distribution, but of principle, in the allocation of pro- 
perty now vested in the separate colleges, which will appear by 
some to be the most serious educational revolution which has 
occurred in this country since the dissolution of the monasteries. 
Whatever complaints may have been made of the diversion of 
collegiate property to illegitimate uses, it has hitherto been assumed 
that the undergraduate members of a college who obtained high 
honours in the University, had a full right to expect to participate in 
its wealth and become part of its governing body. It seems that 
the question is now to be asked whether a man has a claim to any 
pecuniary reward whatever because he has condescended to take 
advantage of the great machinery of instruction which has been 
placed at his disposal, and has acquitted himself well in the pleasant 
pursuits of a literary life; whether this education is not its own 
reward, or whether the body that has conferred it on him has not 
rather some claim on his future labours than he on its endowments. 
The result of a negative answer to this moral demand, will be the 
application of the income of the colleges to the teaching powers 
either in each separate corporation in the University itself, or in 
other: parts of the country. I do not think so sweeping a change 
can be effected without considerable resistance. The cardinal idea 
of a national education in which the chief, if not the only, stimulus 
to exertion should be the advance of the most meritorious to a 
higher school, may be ingenious and successful—the advantage of 
passing on to a higher grade of learning is immediate and palpable, » 
and is accompanied not only with intellectual gain, but with social 
elevation. When, however, you come to apply the principle to the 
higher, and even highest, acquisitions of knowledge, to the studies 
which do not and cannot in any modern form of society secure a 
certain recognition and material benefit to those who have pursued 
them, it may fail, not from any defect in its soundness, but from the 
introduction of new and uncalculated elements. The objects and 
aim of our Universities has been believed hitherto to be the infusion 
of a general culture among the wealthier and easier classes, rather 
than an apprenticeship for the long contests of life. If you take . 
away all the material temptations that would lead a man to spend 
a portion of his youth in the study of the graces of classic literature 
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or the powers of his own; in the knowledge of the larger theories 
rather than the immediate applications of science; in the compre- 
hension of the principles that include the history and politics of 
society, and in the still higher processes which engage the intellect 
and imagination of mankind, it is very possible that you may 
neutralise the very intention with which the change has been made. 
You may come to have well-ordered professorships, and empty 
lecture-rooms, an apparent elevation of literature and science, and a 
real decline. Already the fear of wasting time in profitless study, 
and the pressure in the race of personal gain, have severely impaired 
the scholarly character of the clerical, legal, and medical professions, 
and when the prizes that our Universities have offered, and which 
for so many bridged over the first struggles and difficulties of 
practical life, are abolished, we may regret when too late the happy 
influences which they indirectly exercised over a wide range of the 
community. : 

The opening of the public service to general competition, has 
been hailed by a large portion of the public as a wise and generous 
concession on the part of the governing classes in the surrender of 
official and private patronage. Perhaps if it were more generally 
understood how great an incumbrance and trouble patronage is felt 
to be by public men, and how, with the rare exception of being able 
to satisfy private friendship and promote obscure merit, it brings 
with it neither pleasure nor gratitude, they would not be surprised 
to hear that it has been given up with so little resistance. As I see 
that the subject will form part of your sectional proceedings, in 
which I may have the opportunity of taking part, I will content 
myself with the observation, that we may have too much regarded 
this innovation in its relation to education, without comprehending 
its political significance. Before its establishment the service in the 
public offices was performed by a very diversified body of men, 
nominated by Heads of Departments, Peers, Members of Parliament, 
and other persons who might chance to possess political influence. 
They were educated to their work in their separate offices, and per- 
formed it with creditable efficiency. One effect of this patronage 
was the dispersion of these appointments among all classes of 
society; but it was the poor and unfortunate who, by the interest 
their position excited, obtained the largest share. Another conse- 
quence was, that the public servants formed no cohesive body with 
common interests and common claims. The Civil Service is the 
creature of competition. How far it will add to the general content 
and happiness of British society remains to be seen. It may possibly 
result in the existence of a class ill-satisfied with their remuneration, 
chafing at their stationary or slowly-advancing position, conscious 
that they started in life with no obligations except to those who 
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supphed the money for their tutorship (and education of this kind 
1s for the most part a matter of money), and to their own faculties 
of memory and rapid apprehension. Whether they will be especially 
patriotic and public-spirited, as becomes the servants of the State, is 
another question which I will not attempt to answer. Within the 
last few weeks the competition is extended to all the departments of 
the Home Office, to all clerkships in the offices of the Commissioner 
and Receiver of Police, the Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools, and the Directors of Convict Prisons, as well as to the 
Junior Sub-Inspectorships of Factories—services which hitherto 
have been thought, if not to demand, at any rate to be the better 
for some special qualities which examinations cannot test, and some 
moral characteristics which are not the subjects of marks and 
figures. How long the Foreign Office will be allowed to retain its 
limited nomination I cannot tell, if we are to measure the apprecia- 
tion of the value of those merits for which it is eminent, by the 
disregard implied in the indiscriminate opening of other depart- 
ments which might have been supposed equally to require perfect 
confidence and high discretion. 

The presidency of your Section of Trade and Economy, in the 
hands of Mr. Brassey, insures a treatment of those subjects extend- 
_ ing beyond the ordinary range of statistical inference and area of 

our own immediate experience. The anthor of ‘ Work and Wages” 
will be glad to follow out the principles he has laid down in his 
admirable essay, to the wider developments they have acquired 
under the pressure of recent events and fresh excitements of man- 
kind. Considering the interest which has been excited both in this 
country and the rest of Hurope, by the method of co-operation in 
trades and industrial employments, it is surprising it has not been 
more extensively applied. The London Co-operative Stores have 
started under circumstances of peculiar social favour, and appear 
to be flourishing; but it remains to be proved how much of this 
prosperity is owing to the enlightened discretion of their manage- 
ment and to the far-seeing honesty of their transactions, qualities 
admirable in themselves, Insuring purity of goods, accuracy of 
account, and general confidence, but not necessarily dependent on 
the co-operative system. The retail trader with capital and conduct 
might do as much, and thus has no just cause to quarrel with the 
competition. The Whitwood Colliery, belonging to Messrs. Briggs, 
has tided over these difficult times without suspension of labour or 
serious differences with their men, who participated largely in those 
profits which, though somewhat diminished, will probably accompany 
the future operations of the coal trade. But, whether owing to the 
strong individuality of the British character, or to a general habit 
of suspicion, not only of the gains of their employers, but of the 
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direction of their own class, neither trade combination nor industrial 
partnership seems likely to make any immediate revolution in our 
commercial life. There has been a curious instance of this feeling 
in the fact of the recent proposal of Mr. Brand to his agricultural 
labourers in the south of England, to give them a proportionate 
interest in the profits of his farm, having met with no acceptance, in 
spite of the moderate wages of the district. On the other hand, a 
development of the principle of co-operation in rural industries 
seems to have occurred in the Western States of America, of such 
extensive proportions as may effect to a great extent the social rela- 
tions of vast numbers of those rapidly increasing populations. The 
“farmers,” or ‘“‘granges,”’ are counted not by hundreds, but by 
hundreds of thousands, and rising as they do in a newly-organised 
society and freshly-inhabited districts, they will offer the occasion 
for such a test and experiment of the principle as the world has not 
yet seen. They propose to supply the whole agricultural community 
of the far Western States with every article of food, machinery, fur- 
niture, and dress, without the intervention of any middlemen what- 
ever, and, if they cannot acquire sufficient power over the present 
railroads to compel them to submit to any terms they choose to 
dictate, to establish an exclusive railway system of their own. As 
long as a combination of this nature is carried on solely by con- 
structive and even repressive means, there is no ground on which 
they should not be allowed fair play, but if we find the tendency of 
all such schemes to be aggressive, then they require to be watched 
with all the care with which aristocratic or monarchial tyranny has 
been guarded against and put down in former times. The saying 
that the “despotism of the one is preferable to the despotism of the 
‘““many,’” is so far true that the one, or even the few, can only 
assert and maintain their authority through the medium and with 
the assent of the many; whereas the many are, in the nature 
of things, absolute over the few. From the smallest strike to the 
vastest democracy, this is the dangerous principle which every lover 
of human liberty is bound to contend against and to modify, if he 
is unable to put it down. It has to be adroitly managed and to be 
treated with careful restriction as were the governing powers of old, 
and in the process of events, it may come to be limited just as they 
have been. Only do not let it be excused, or encouraged, or ever 
elevated into something sacred by a kind of surreptitious loyalty, 
which is just as unreasoning and as servile as the adulation of a 
bad king or a dissolute oligarchy. Do not palliate its violence, do 
not excuse its frauds; give it all the responsibility of power; bow 
to it when you can do nothing else, with the sense that it is the 
right of the strongest, but do not idolise it into a superior Justice 
or transcendental Benevolence. It is thus that a true social science 
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will regard the thoughts and hopes of Socialism. If it can work 
its way by legitimate influence on the minds of men; if it can 
divorce them from old associations; if it can lay a new foundation 
of philanthropy ; if it can open fresh channels to intelligence and 
new paths of virtue, it deserves neither repression nor contempt, 
nor should it be judged wholly by its excesses. The horrors of the 
Paris Commune are no worse than those of St. Bartholomew or the 
Sicilian Vespers, and there have been plenty of mad resistances in 
history parallel with those now going on in Spain. The ultimate 
judgment will depend not on whether such things are done, but 
whether such things are vindicated. And yet the tendeney to such 
outrages cannot be left wholly out of the consideration of the merits 
and virtues of the schemes themselves. A pretension to right 
society by destroying society, is simply nonsense. The various 
Socialist projects which came to a head in Paris in the June of 1848, 
were eminently ideal and pacific. They had their meaning in the 
aspirations of earnest men after an order of things where all wants 
should be remedied by the employment of all capacities, and by 
such a satisfaction of the natural instincts as to leave no place for 
vice or crime. Now the danger of such Utopias is, that when they 
are attempted and fail, their promoters attribute their want of 
success to some malignity on the part of existing society, and the 
transition from this conviction to the right of resistance is short 
and easy. When exacerbated by such circumstances as the humi- 
liation of an unsuccessful war, or the unnatural tension of a long 
siege, 1t is no wonder that it should assume such dimensions of 
violence as occurred in France, though even there the hostility, not 
only to the superiorities of national wealth, but to the very arts and 
intelligence which separate barbarity from cultivation, was a new 
and hideous phenomenon. But the very fact that the subject- 
matter of the contest not only involves the passions and suscep- 
tibilities of mankind, but the very necessities of life itself, makes it 
impossible that a contest of this nature should come to the bitter 
end of complete victory or defeat, without misery starting up into 
rage, so that what begins as a social problem grows into internecine 
hatred. 

One of the first parliamentary committees on which I served, | 
was on the old combination laws, which, acting on the principle 
of principiis obsta, made illegal every attempt to enforce by united 
action, that interference between the employer and the employed 
which the individual could not accomplish. It was rather in anti- 
cipation than in experience of the discontent of the working classes, 
that those laws were repealed, and in the belief that the general 
law of conspiracy would be sufficient protection against abuse of 
the power which they could obtain. It is this security which it is 
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now sought altogether to remove, and the ill-will that is exhibited 
to its retention, is analogous to the dissatisfaction with which in 
former times kings and oligarchies have regarded any check on 
their authority. And it is a curious illustration of the dangers of 
irresponsible power, that the organisations to which I am alluding, 
regard the laws of political economy with the very same dislike that 
so many potentates have done who have found in them a natural 
resistance, not only to their wilful desires, but also to their bene- 
volent projects and best desires to ameliorate the condition of their 
subjects. When after the terrible plague, called in our history the 
Black Death, and the consequent diminution of the population, 
King Edward III enacted the Statute of Labourers, which fixed 
the wages of the labour of the population and excited the socialist 
sedition of Jack Cade, he did no more than is now attempted by 
those who would overrule the relations of supply and demand, and 
the material dependence, or, more strictly speaking, the real identity 
of labour and capital. The revolt was suppressed, the statute 
became a nullity, and so will fail all designs, however ingenious, all 
projects, however generous, which depend on the violent transplant- 
ation, and not the grounded and natural growth of the organic facts 
of human society. 

There is evidently something about Property in Land which 
pecuharly affects the imagination of mankind, but there has never 
been in this country the hunger for the soil which has occasionally 
maddened foreign peoples, and there has been a general devolution 
from the feudal times which has made the mass of the people the 
friend and protector of settled estates. It is for better historians 
than I am to inform you how it came about that the land of Eng- 
land became the property of comparatively few owners, while on 
the other side of the water France has been divided into an 
immense number of the peasant ownerships, not, as is commonly 
believed, by the violent confiscation of the Great Revolution, but 
for centuries before. The revolution relieved the small owner from 
the imposts and forced labour which he was bound to give to the 
‘“ seigneur,” but otherwise made little proprietary change. Nor 
has the occupation of small portions of land been with us remark- 
ably successful where it does exist, as, for instance, with the 
statesmen of our north-western counties, either in the improvement 
of the soil or the social elevation of its possessors. Agricultural 
work for certain wages, and tenancies-at-will modified by the 
customs of different districts, or by contracts in the form of leases, 
have hitherto well satisfied the wants and views of our population. 
But speculations altogether of another nature have been started by 
- a small, though energetic, class of politicians, and have received 
some consideration from what may be called higher and more com- 
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petent thinkers. It is not easy to attach any definite idea to the 
word “monopoly” in connection with the possession of land, which 
is so frequently in the mouths and writings of these reformers. 
There is no compulsory restriction or legal impediment to the 
possession of land by any number of persons, provided there is 
somebody to sell and somebody to buy; and the fewness of the 
owners depends entirely on social and financial, not on political 
causes. The historical and local concentration of a large amount 
of land in the hands of certain members of the governing class has 
come about, at least for any period of time which can be seriously 
regarded as influencing the question, without violence to any other 
man’s rights, and without injury to the feelings of any portion of 
the community. It is an investment of capital, like another, made 
necessarily by wealthy men, the returns being comparatively small 
and uncertain. Whatever limitations or peculiar conditions are 
attached to its possession are purely voluntary, and affect, no doubt, 
considerably, certain other persons who stand in family relations to 
the possessor, but no one else. Hven these may and will be done 
away with, as soon as the parties interested are sufficiently eager for 
the change to form a distinctive public opinion on the matter. Year 
after year Mr. Locke King has brought forward his Bill for the 
assimilation of landed and personal property in cases of intestacy, 
a measure not only unobjectionable in itself, but eminently useful 
as the abrogation of the only statute which, though depending itself 
on voluntary action, somewhat favours the vulgar notion of a com- 
pulsory law of primogeniture; and it has not passed into law simply 
because enough persons have not died intestate to impress the 
public mind with any sense of injustice. The power—a totally 
different thing from the obligation—of settling land on a person yet 
unborn, and which, even in the case of a son, has no earlier origin 
than the forensic subtleties of the sixteenth century—for the law of 
England abhors perpetuities—will probably be soon subject to 
further lmitations, quite as much in the personal interests of the 
private owner as for any projected national advantage. There is, 
however, no greater fallacy than to believe that improvements of 
the land are materially checked by our present system of settle- 
ment. The capital invested in them is attracted there quite as 
much by solicitude for descendants as by the hope of present gain. 
The material advantage is, in short, very distant and problematical, 
and if the possessor thought of nothing but his own profit, his 
interest would often lie rather in exhausting the soil than in 
developing, at a present sacrifice, its future powers of production. 
This view is well stated in Lord Salisbury’s able Report of the 
Committee on the Improvement of Land in cases of settled estates. 
The recommendations of that committee will probably result in a bill 
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for the extension of the powers of trustees to spend trust-money 
upon the improvements of land on redeemable mortgage, and enable 
limited owners to levy a charge for improvements, redeemable 
within a certain period exceeding the average expectation of life, or, 
if in concert with the remaindermen, to substitute his or their 
expectations for his own. 

In concluding these desultory remarks, which I have preferred 
to any special dissertation, in the conviction that each separate 
subject will be far better in the hands of the distinguished heads of 
the separate Sections than it would be in mine, I may observe that 
out of so large a body as the Social Science Association, we cannot 
expect a year to pass without the loss of familiar faces and respected 
names. The address of Sir John Bowring on Hconony and Trade 
at our Plymouth meeting was, I believe, his last appearance in 
public. Pupil of Jeremy Bentham, he did much not only to 
familiarise the British public with the important truths his master 
had enunciated in such ungainly style, but he contributed both in 
and out of Parliament to give them that practical application which 
has affected both the letter and the spirit of our legislation. He was 
a man of extensive culture, with a special ability for the study and 
appreciation of language, and a pleasant faculty to verse—not, per- 
haps, attaining the higher range of poetry, but evincing a fine sense 
of harmony and expression. But his special characteristic was an 
eager philanthropy and desire to promote in every form the material 
and mental prosperity of mankind. It must, therefore, have been 
to him a cause of peculiar pain to have found himself regarded by 
those with whom he had long acted in the political sphere, as having 
used the power intrusted to him in an important and distant settle- 
ment with unnecessary harshness and indiscreet violence. On the 
reasons for that imputation and its parliamentary consequences this 
is not the place to enter, but I know that the event left upon less 
partial and more moderate politicians an impression that justice had 
- not been done to the well-known benevolence of his disposition, nor 
to those antecedents by which his conduct in a critical moment 
ought to have been interpreted and judged. 

It seems almost disrespectful to speak now and here of Mr. John 
Mill in the summary manner the occasion requires. By the side of 
the sovereigns and legislators who govern the apparent destinies 
and mould the external constitutions of States, it is interesting to 
place the names of those to whom it is given to mark the epochs in 
the intellectual life and moral history of nations. Such men must 
not only be copious writers, but by style and method must rivet the 
attention and win the convictions of masses of mankind. Such was 
the influence of Coleridge on the generation of my youth, colouring 
with his metaphysical imagination not only the philosophy, but the 
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theology, and even the politics of his time. Such in my mature 
age has been the. power of Thomas Carlyle, stamping his moral 
earnestness and rigid convictions of good and evil on our views of 
history, on our estimates of greatness in men, on our measure of 
the worth of thoughts and things, on our sense of the functions of 
language and the duties of expression. Such in these latter days 
has been the place of John Stuart Mill, in relation to the logical 
faculty, to the higher reason, and to the bold, critical application of 
principles, however distasteful to prejudice, to fashion, even to the 
uneducated conscience. The questions submitted to the considera- 
tion of this Society were in great part those he desired to see proved 
and tested, and though unwilling to attend its meetings and confer- 
ences, he expressed through its officers his continual interest in its 
work and his ardent sympathy with its success. Of this he could 
hardly have given a more signal proof than his expression of the 
political value he attached to the services of our distinguished 
colleague, Mr. Hdwin Chadwick, which he, in the most public 
manner, estimated as not only equal but superior to his own. It is 
acreeable to speak of such men to an audience the majority of which 
belongs to the town of Norwich. I know no provincial city adorned 
with so many names illustrious in literature, the professions, and 
public life. Those of Taylor, Martineau, Austin, Alderson, Opie, 
come first to my recollection, and there are many more behind. 
And there is this additional peculiarity of distinction, that these 
are, for the most part, not the designations of individuals, but of 
families numbering each men and women conspicuous in various 
walks of life. For one of them I will ask you to permit me to pass 
from the expression of public esteem to that of private friendship, 
for one who, from a sick bed of twenty years, still looks out at the 
world of action with a mind interested in all that affects the well- 
being of humanity—Harriet Martineau. 
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I.— Introduction. 


Tue weekly return of the Bank of England is always carefully 
studied, as supplying much and useful information on the position 
of the money market. The demands likely to be made on the 
‘“‘ Reserve,” and the proportion held by it to the “ Liabilities,” form 
the basis of most of the calculations on the probability of a rise or 
fall in the bank rate of discount. The form in which the usual 
statement is made out affords a great deal of information, but it 
leaves one or two very important points unnoticed: To supply this 
deficiency, Mr. J. B. Smith, M.P. for Stockport, recently moved for 
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a return, which has been published by order of the House of Com- 
mons. This return extends over the period from the commence- 
ment of 1857 to the end of 1872, and is similar in form to the 
Return in the Appendix to the Report from the Select Committee 
on Bank Acts, 1857. Taking these two returns together, we now 
possess a consecutive statement, on a uniform plan, from the date of 
the division of the two departments of the Bank of England, in 
1844, to the close of 1872, containing particulars, which are not 
included in the ordinary returns, of the total amount of bills dis- 
counted, and total amount of temporary advances’ made by the 
Bank, and the balances of the London bankers. 

The information thus obtained on the history of the working of 
the money market, during the last twenty-eight years, may be very 
useful to all who are engaged in commercial pursuits. These 
twenty-eight years have witnessed a very marvellous extension of 
the commerce of the country in general; and the extension of bank- 
ing business has fully kept pace with the increase in other directions. 
These returns, carried on week by week, contain the record of many 
important events, but the very length of the returns is a bar to 
facility in consulting them, or in understanding the many important 
lessons which may be learned from their pages. It is often a difficult 
matter, in subjects of this nature, which depend on a vast multitude 
of details, to arrive at a just appreciation of the exact bearing which 
these details have on the questions at issue. The amount of detail, 
through its very quantity, has a tendency to obscure a distinct view 
of the case. I shall hope, therefore, that the analysis which I have 
prepared may be of service towards giving a history of the main 
alterations which have occurred in the position of the Bank of 
Kngland during the time over which these returns extend, and may 
enable us to trace out some of the causes which have led to the 
ereatly increased fluctuations and the higher rates which have pre- 
vailed in the money market during the last few years. I hope it 
will be clearly understood at the outset, that this statement is not 
intended either as a controversial investigation into the working of 
the Act of 1844, or as a critical inquiry into the conduct of the 
Bank of England. That great institution is, from its position, the 
acknowledged centre of our banking system; and an analysis of its 
transactions may enable us to see more clearly the progress of recent 
events in the financial world. JI have drawn up, in order to render 
this analysis clear and readily intelligible, a series of tables. Into 
these I have endeavoured to condense the main points of the work 
of the Bank of England for the years from 1844 to 1872. The 
returns on which this analysis is based are, as I have mentioned, 
those in the Appendix to the Report from the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on Bank Acts, 1857, and Returns of “ the 
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‘“* Bank of England” (in continuation of Appendix to the Reports 
from the Select Committee on Bank Acts, 1857), ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, 26th May, 1873. These returns 
are made up to the Saturday in each week from 31st August, 1844, 
to 3lst October, 1857. The first return on the Wednesday is dated 
4th November, 1857, and the returns from that date are on the 
Wednesday in each week. I have condensed these weekly state- 
ments into a series of yearly averages. I have done this with the 
utmost care, and I trust to have avoided any error of importance. 
But I am well aware how difficult a thing it is to secure strict 
accuracy in statements of this description. 


Il.—Deseription of the Tables Constructed for the purpose of this 3 
Analysis. 


Table I contains:—The yearly average of the deposits of the 
Bank of England. 


The yearly average of the total labilities, including seven- 
day and other bills. 


The yearly average of the banking reserve. 

The average proportion which the reserve bears to the 
liabilities. : | 

The yearly average of the balances of the London bankers 
with the Bank of England. 


The proportion the average yearly balances of the London 
bankers have borne to the banking reserve of the Bank of 
England. 


The proportion which the reserve would bear to the liabili- 
ties, after deducting the London bankers’ balances both 
from the reserve and the liabilities. 


The average of “other” securities held by the Bank of 
England, after deducting the bills discounted and tem- 
porary advances. 


The yearly average of bills discounted by the Bank of 
England. 


The proportion of bills discounted to ‘“ other”’ securities. 
The yearly average of the temporary advances. 


The yearly average of the Bank of England circulation, 
divided between the country circulation of Bank of Eng- 
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land notes; and the London circulation of Bank of 
England notes. Also, the total circulation of Bank of 
England notes. 


The yearly average of the bullion held. 


The average minimum rate of discount charged by the Bank 
of Engiand. 


Table IT contains the average, month by month, of the rate of 
interest charged by the Bank of England for the years 
1844-56, 1857-72. 


Table IIT contains the yearly average of the total of other 
securities of the Bank of England, years 1844-72. 


Table IV contains the yearly average of bullion held by the 
Bank of England, years 1844-72. 


Table V contains the proportion of the banking reserve of the 
Bank of England to the liabilities, on the nearest date given 
to each change in the rate of interest; and also of the pro- 
portion which the balances of the London bankers kept with 
the Bank of England bore to the reserve of the Bank itself 
on those dates. 


On some occasions the total reserve of the Bank of England has 
not equalled the balances of the London bankers deposited 
with it. The proportion of the reserve to these balances is 
given on the occasions when this was the case. 
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TIIl.—The Deposits Held by the Bank of England, the Banking 
Reserve of the Bank of England, and the Balances of London 
Bankers with the Bank of England. 


I now proceed to the examination of these tables, which, as 
I mentioned, are drawn up for the purpose of assisting us to form a 
complete analysis of the subject before us. The capital of the Bank 
of England is the largest of any known bank in the world, and 
amounts to 14,553,000/.; the rest, or accumulated and undivided 
profits, averages about 3 millions more. The total capital available, 
without taking the note issue into consideration, is therefore about 
173 millions. Col. 2 of Table I contains the yearly average of the 
total deposits of the Bank of England. Col. 3 contains the yearly 
average of the total liabilities of the Bank of England. As from 
the ordinary point of view we need not take the bank note cireula- 
tion into account, as that concerns the issue department and not the 
banking department of the Bank of England, the only other lia- 
bilities to be taken into consideration are the seven-day and other 
bills. These have declined of late years. From averaging more 
than a million in 1844, they have declined to less than half that 
sum in recent years. In consequence, it will be observed that the 
amounts in col. 3 do not very greatly differ from those in col. 2, for 
the last ten or twelve years. To render the statement more clear, 
I have added a column marked 4, in which the proportion is given 
which the amounts of the total liabilities bore to that in 1844. 
By looking down these columns we shall see that it has not been 
till within the last eighteen or twenty years that the average 
deposits of the Bank have exceeded, or much exceeded, its capital ; 
even at the present date the deposits are only about equal to the 
capital and half as much again. This is a very unusually strong 
position for any bank to occupy. The capital of most banks bears 
generally but a comparatively small proportion to the deposits. In 
Scotland the proportion has, of late years, been about one-sixth. 
In England a proportion of an eighth, or even smaller, is not 
unusual. ‘The position of the Bank of England, therefore, in this 
respect is unusually and exceptionally strong. During the time 
under our notice a very considerable increase im the deposits and 
liabilities of the Bank has taken place. The total liabilities, which 
averaged about 145 millions in 1844, averaged more than 29 millions 
in 1872, having thus been about doubled in the course of that time ; 
and this growth, as will be seen by a reference to the table, has been 
gradual and continued. In a similar manner, though not in a like 
proportion, the average banking reserve has increased. The annual 
average of the reserve, with a statement of the proportion each year 
bears to 1844, will be found in cols. 5 and 6. The average reserve, 
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from being 84 millions in 1844, has increased to 12 millions in 1872. 
In col. 7 is given the average proportion per cent. of reserve to the 
total liabilities, This average is generally very considerable. It has 
been as high as 63 per cent. in 1852; it was as low as 30 per cent. 
in 1866. It rose in the next year to 49 per cent., and has never 
averaged less than 42 per cent. since. Still, looking down col. 7, 
a distinct, though gradual, diminution in the proportion of the 
reserve to the liabilities becomes obvious. And it is not only the 
proportion which has diminished ; the character and constitution of 
the reserve and of the demands which may be made upon it have, 
during the last twenty-five years, undergone a great, though a 
gradual alteration. This has been caused by the great increase in 
the balances which other bankers have kept with the Bank of 
England. The returns on which this analysis is based contain, 
as I have previously mentioned, a statement of the balances which 
the London bankers have kept with the Bank of England. We will 
now proceed to consider the amounts of these balances, and the pro- 
portion which they bear to the banking reserve. 

Col. 9 contains the annual average of the bankers’ balances. In 
these there is a very considerable and progressive increase, far 
larger than the increase in the reserve itself. That there had been 
a great increase of late years was a matter of conjecture, but the 
particulars, as I have stated, were not known before the publication 
of these returns, in which the amounts are stated, week by week. 
From them we learn that the average amount, which was less than 
1 million in 1844, had become more than 73 millions in 1872. The 
increase of the figures is progressive, and proceeds in a far more 
_ rapid proportion than the increase of the banking reserve of the 
Bank of England itself, or of any other branch of its business. 
Col. 10 contains the proportion which the balances of the London 
bankers bore to their amount in 1844, and enables us to follow their 
fluctuations with facility. In col. 11 the proportion per cent. of the 
average bankers’ balances to the reserve is given. From being only 
10 per cent. of the total reserve in 1844, the average increased to 
94 per cent. in 1866, and though it has not always remained at that 
high proportion, in 1872 it was 62 per cent. Thus, from being but a 
small fraction of the reserve in the early years over which the table 
extends, the amount has increased to being considerably more than 
half the average reserve at the present time. It is the practice of 
the London banks to keep their principal reserve against immediate 
demands with the Bank of England, as being the easiest and safest 
plan. And as their business has extended, so they have also 
increased the amounts on deposit with the Bank of England. As 
far as I can trace the connection between the two, it appears to me 
that the amounts of the bankers’ balances (the bankers’ reserves) are 
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larger considerably now in proportion to their liabilities than they 
were twenty-five years ago; while the reserve of the Bank of 
England itself is somewhat smaller. No doubt a very considerable 
portion of the increase in the balances of the London bankers is due 
to the necessity of holding larger sums at the Bank of England, 
consequent on the improvements in the Clearing House system, and 
the admission of the principal London joint stock banks to that 
establishment, arranged in the years 1853 and 1854. The effect of 
those alterations may be traced in the diminution of the metropohtan 
note circulation of the Bank of England. The eireulation, as dis- 
tinguished between that issued in London and the provinces, is 
given in cols. 19 and 20 of this table. A distinct diminution in the 
London cireulation is observable at the date just named. And from 
that date also the proportion borne by the balances of the London 
bankers to the reserve of the Bank of England, which had not ever 
previously exceeded 20 per cent. of that reserve, rises, till, as pre- 
viously mentioned, in recent years it becomes considerably more 
than half the reserve. The enormous amounts which pass through 
the Clearing House, especially on Stock Exchange “settling days,”’ 
when totals of 35 millions, 40 millions, and oceasionally larger 
sums still are cleared, doubtless leave large balances to be adjusted 
through the “clearing bankers’’”’ account with the Bank of Eng- 
land. Due preparation has to be made to meet these balances, 
and very large amounts must on these oceasions stand to the credit 
of the bankers’ accounts with the Bank. 

The growth and development of this state of matters will be 
more clearly shown if we divide the twenty-seven years from 1845 
to 1872, into three groups of nine years each.* The averages are 
then as follows :— 

















Proportion a ls es 
ent. 0 
vs Cette ot Beaceve Bankers’ Balances to 
to Liabilities. Reserve. 
Averages of the years 1846—54............. 5} 22 





In the earliest group, the proportion of the banking reserve was 
more than half the labilities. This proportion, it will be seen, 
declines, while the proportion which the balances of the London 
bankers bear to the banking reserve itself, steadily increases. As 
the balances of the London bankers kept with the Bank of England 


* JT have followed this arrangement into groups, as a similar division of the 
years since 1844 is made in my Paper on Banking, read before the Statistical 
Society in the March of this year. 
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are included among the total deposits of the Bank, it becomes clear 
_ how very considerable a part of the increase of those deposits is due 
to this source. The general effect may be traced by comparing the 
amounts in col. 2 with those in col. 9. Jt might be thought that 
these deposits are exactly those which are. the most certain to 
diminish in times of pressure, but, on the contrary, they were greatly 
increased during the panics of 1857 and 1866. Between 4th and 
25th of November, 1857, the bankers’ balances increased 2 millions; 
from 3,400,000/. on 4th November, to 5,400,000/. on 25th November. 
In 1866, the action of the bankers was more rapid. On 9th May, 
1866, their balances were 5,000,000/.; by the 16th they had increased 
nearly 3 millions, the figures being 7,900,000/, Beyond doubt, a 
great portion of these sums had been derived from the Bank of Eng- 
land itself, as the temporary advances during that time increased 
nearly 5 millions, and the amount of bills discounted also increased 
to about the same extent. The banking reserve of the Bank of Eng- 
land had diminished during the same time, from 9th to 16th May, 
more than 4 millions, from 4,900,000/. on the earlier date, to 
700,000/. on the later. A great portion of that amount had probably 
been drawn by the London bankers. The immediate response to the 
call of necessity speaks very well for the manner in which the re- 
serves of money at short dates were placed, for the prudence with ° 
which the banking business of the country generally was carried on, 
and also for the liberality shown by the Bank at a period of great 
national peril. 

There have been several occasions, principally of late years, on 
which the banking reserve of the Bank of England has been smaller 
than the balances of the London bankers with the Bank.* The 
details of the dates are as follows :— 


Number of Times that the Banking Reserve of the Bank of England was 
Insufficient to meet the Bankers’ Balances. 
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38 
£ 
* On 11th November, 1857, the Bank of England reserve was... 1,462,153 
os London bankers’ balances ........ 4,649,000 
On 16th May, 1866, the Bank of England reserve was ............ 1,202,810 


a London bankers’ balances...............0... 75930,000 
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Divided into three groups of nine years each, the results are as 
follows :— 3 


Meas [1 BAGG eeceseencs tn aor eee I 
pe PONV GG | tis setcesbie a Meter eat rain aati fiwiewe an eee ri 

a Tar Ae ee eee 26 
38 


These figures mark very distinctly that the growth of the 
balances of the London bankers progressively increases in a larger 
proportion than the banking reserve of the Bank of England. If in 
the published accounts the amount of the balances of the London 
bankers were, as has been suggested, deducted from the ordinary 
deposits of the Bank, and a corresponding deduction made from the 
banking reserve, as in the form of account given below, it would 
become obvious at once that, on the 11th December, 1872, the last 
date given in Table V, the deposits of the public with the Bank of 
England, instead of being 18 millions, were 10 millions, and that the 
reserve available against the ordinary, as distinguished from the 
banking portion of its liabilities, was 6 millions instead of 13, and 
that the proportion of this reserve, instead of being 50 per cent., as 
the usual statement makes it, was only 30 per cent. 


* Bank of England. Account for the Week ending on Wednesday, the 11th 
day of December, 1872, Arranged so as to Show the Proportion of the 
Reserve to the Liabilities, after Deducting the Balances of the London 
Bankers’ from both. 

IssvE DEPARTMENT, 














£ £ 
Notes. SASUCE. i cescateaccromestnees 37,451,795 | Government debts _............ 11,015,100 
(OCHER BOCWNIGES. ccsncculvrs, wnccee 3,984,900 
Gold coin and bullion ........ 2254515795 
3754515795 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
£ £ 
Proprietors’ capital ............ 14,553,000 | Government securities ........ 13,259,873 
| 2 PS pet ne eat 28 3517, 078 h er 4 
Public deposits ..2..5.....cc0en0 93035717 COREY SPCHOHIDG, cana. 18473074 
Other deposits 18,140,754 ING@EGS:.scseaereenect 13,041,235 
Less, bankers’ } Pas eee Less, per contra 7,623,000 y 
balances .... 3 3 
——~ 10,517,784 pao ee 
Seven-day and other bills 392,842 | Gold and silver coin............ 7O2.15S 
375943,984 ~ 3739435984 








Proportion of reserve to liabilities, less bankers’ balances from 
both, 30 per cent. 

Proportion of reserve to liabilities, shown in ordinary form, 50 
per cent. 

The statement selected as an illustration is merely taken as being 
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the last in Table V, and not for any other reason. It would have 
been easy to select the accounts of other weeks, in which the propor- 
tion borne by the London bankers’ balances to the deposits generally, 
and also the proportion of the London bankers’ balances to the 
reserve, would have been considerably larger than in the one 
chosen, and consequently the proportion borne by the reserve to the 
remainder of the liabilities would have been far smaller, or to have 
taken a week’s account in which the whole reserve was insufficient 
to meet the demands which might be made by the London bankers 
alone. I have preferred to take the account of a week which 
represents about the usual state of matters, and is not an extreme 
instance in any way. Attention would thus, if the ordinary liabil:- 
ties of the Bank were distinguished from those incurred to its 
banking customers, be more readily drawn to those occasions on 
which the bank reserve of the Bank of England was insufficient to 
meet the balances of the London bankers. These balances are the 
ultimate reserve of all the banks in the kingdom. There is no 
other country in the world, with the banking system of which I am 
acquainted, in which the reserves of the banks are loaned out in the 
manner in which they are employed in this country. This has been 
the case here ever since modern banking has assumed its present 
form. This practice has, therefore, the plea of usage in its favou’, 
and the plea of usage is an extremely strong one. It might be 
undesirable to say that these balances should never be loaned out; 
but it is clear that they form that portion of the resources of the 
Bank which should be employed with the utmost caution. 

The balances of the London bankers with the Bank of England 
are included among its other habilities. In another sense also these 
balances form a portion of the general banking reserve of the country. 
They are the only reserve of ready money kept by the bankers of the 
United Kingdom beyond the amount of cash in their tills. I do not 
mean, of course, by this to state that they are the only resources 
which the bankers of the country would have to fall back on in any 
time of pressure, for the amounts held at “call,” and readily avail- 
able in other forms, are very large—far larger than any of the figures 
now before us for consideration. But, as far as actual cash is con- 
cerned, these balances are the only sources from which an immediate 
supply can be obtained for any immediate need. And to include the 
amounts which these balances represent among the reserves of the 
Bank of England, and also among the banking reserves of the country 
at large, is really to reckon them twice over from a general point of. 
view. I have, therefore, made an estimate of the amount which the 
habilities of the Bank of England would be if the balances of the 
London bankers were deducted from them, and also of the amount 
at which the reserve of the Bank would stand if these balances 
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were not included in it; that is to say, of the position which 
the Bank of England would maintain if the London bankers-held 
their own reserves in Bank of England notes, or in gold in their 
own safes. 

It has not been possible, in the space to which this paper is of 
necessity confined, to exhibit what the effect of making up the 
accounts of the Bank of England in this manner would be on every 
statement analysed in Table V; but the general effect is shown in 
col. 8 of Table I. This column contains the proportion which the 
annual average reserve of the Bank of England would bear to the 
habilities if the balances of the London bankers were deducted from 
those liabilities, and the same amount deducted also from the reserve, 
The gradual and progressive diminution in the proportion of reserve 
kept to the labilities in general has been already noticed; but from 
this column we may see how much greater and more marked, espe- 
cially in recent years, that diminution would have been had the 
accounts of the Bank been made up in such a manner as to distin- 
guish the ordinary from the special banking habilities. The average 
reserve of the Bank of England would, if the bankers’ balances had 
not been included in it, have been in 1872 but 21 per cent. of the 
liabilities, and in 1866 but 2 per cent. We may thus see clearly in 
how great a degree the reserve of the Bank of England is com- 
posed of money which is really also at the same time the reserve of 
other banks, and retained against other liabilities than those which 
appear in this account—liabilities which are many times larger than 
those of the Bank of England, an estimate of the magnitude of 
which I have endeavoured to give in my paper read before the 
Statistical Society in the March of this year.* From a banking 
position there is no doubt economy in making the Bank of Eng- 
land keep the reserve of the bankers, but it is equally certain that 
from a general point of view this tends to place any pressure 
always at one point—a point on which so many and varied 
demands, for domestic and foreign needs, the requirements for 
wages in England, of farmers in the north of Scotland, of dealers 
in Ireland, the requirements of great nations forming and increasing 
their gold circulation, all concentrate. Great unsteadiness in the 
value of money is the result. If the bankers were to keep their 
own reserves, and publish them weekly or monthly, these reserves 
would be much larger, business would be of a far more solid 
character, and more even in its tenor. It may be said that publicity 
on these points would be dangerous, and would lead to greater 
dangers than those to which we are already exposed in any time of 
pressure. I cannot, however, share in this apprehension. There is 
a great risk at such times to our highly complicated banking system 

* See pp. 27—152 of this vol, 
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from alarm among the ill-informed and ignorant. I think that 
their alarms might be soothed by a knowledge of the large resources 
held by the banks; and to those who have the conduct of the 
business such information might be of signal service. A knowledge 
of the position of the shoals and breakers in his course, essential at 
all times to the pilot, is doubly needed among the additional perils 
of the storm. 


IV.—Rate of Interest Charged by the Bank of England, Amownt 
of Securities Held, Bills Discounted, and Temporary Advances 
made by the Bank. 


I have prepared a special set of tables to illustrate the relation 
between the reserve of the Bank of England and the current rate of 
interest. The average rate also requires some attention. It is given 
in col. 24 of Table I. 

The rate of interest charged by the Bank has, on the whole, 
somewhat increased during recent years. If we divide the period 
now under consideration into two groups, between the years 1844-56, 
1857-72, we shall find that the average of the earlier period is 
3l. 15s. 3d.; of the later, 4/. 3s. It is also curious to observe that 
there is a periodic fluctuation from one season of the year to another. 
The details are as follows :— 


Tasix II.—Average, Month by Month, of the Rate of Interest Charged by — 
the Bank of England for the Years 1844-56, 1857-72. 
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General average, 1844-56 .... 3.15 3 | General average, 1857-72 ... 4 3 - 














In both the periods into which this estimate is thus divided, the 
‘latter half of the year is the time of the highest charges. This is 
what we might naturally expect. The autumn and early winter 
months are the times of greatest business activity. The demands 
which the home harvest brings are great ; the demands which foreign 
supplies of all kinds entail are more pressing still. The large amounts 
of produce then coming forward affect the money market; and a 
deficient harvest (should there be a short supply) usually manifests 
itself about the third week in October. The shipments of corn also 
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from America commence early in September, and intensify up to the 
middle of November. These causes, and others of a kindred nature 
which there is no need to specify, account for the autumnal demand. 
They do not, however, exist in the spring. In the months of April, 
May, and June, a corresponding, though slighter increase of pressure 
may be observed to that taking place in October, November, and 
December. The opening of those sources of supply which have been 
locked up by the severity of the winter, probably accounts for a con- 
siderable part of the increased demand for money indicated by a rise 
in its value. Some effect also may be assigned to increase in the 
Scotch note circulation at those dates. Any increase in that circu- 
lation beyond the limits assigned by the legislation of 1844 and 1845 
causes an immediate demand on the reserve of the Bank of England. 
The increase in the Scotch circulation beyond the limit of 1845 did 
not become very distinctly marked till 1856. It has become very 
much more considerable of late. It will be observed that the rate 
in May was for the years 1844-56 lower than in every month but 
June in the first half of the year. For the years 1857-72, the rate 
in May was higher than in any month of the first half of the year. 
The particulars of the Scotch circulation for the years 1870-72 are 
as follows :— 


Authorised Limit of Scotch Bank Note Circulation, 2,749,2711. 


Actual Circulation. 


1870 

PLD ERY ona Seovsngetigantivanniban sel neasarnrnaernee 4,970,000 
StipOeteber: J.c.c a eee Be ees 4,964,000 
Sith. Novenswer 0. G.00ie-coaka ateraetacns 5,181,000 
SED WSCC 2. Fcks ae vantancelsngeesr ese nner 5,650,000 

1871. ; 

OME LRG cs cracintte wxcmstrsetenionerg gomaniosie® vee «Sepang 5,184,000 
Pils Decemnleeh si sick sce theanethacectens Gomer bees 53353,000 
SED NGVORIDEE® foo... cotaccvsdtanadsyscteomtoneorneetle 5,195,000 
2nd December. sncicunay tercesstanerseate 5,714,000 

1872. 

DS thy Miay ce-ch ics aprteae sat cthercoaaionegeevnaens 5,369,000 
DE OCGO DER taccrsecacsterecahescansstuses stedvqalt abet 5,472,000 
Qe NOVOMRNEL hig caccee-kearerntngtute areas 5,618,000 

30th fr. « tuadpedog waiad Sie agagie amnaagts estes csr 6,210,000 


It may be desirable to mention here the causes which lead to 
these periodic, though temporary, requirements for notes in 
Scotland. 

‘‘The main causes of the increased note issues in May and 
‘“‘ November are undoubtedly these :— 

“Ist. The payments of rents and interests on mortgages, which, 

‘‘in Scotland, are almost uniformly made at the half- 
“ vearly terms of Whitsuntide (15th May), and Martin- 
“ mas (11th November). 
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‘2nd. The settlement of all important transactions in heritable 
“ property, which are also fixed for the same terms. 

“ 8rd. The payment of household servants’ wages, and in many 
‘‘ cases, salaries, at the same period. 


“These payments are to a large extent made through the 
“ medium of bank notes, and thus they get into hands where they 
“remain for a time, many of the parties who receive the notes 
“having no bank account. 

‘Tt is further to be noted : 


“Ist. That on the 4th of the month an unusually large amount 
‘‘ of bills falls due, andif the 4th happens on a Saturday 
‘¢ (the day when the returns are made up) we generally 
‘“‘ look for a heavier return on that account. 

‘2nd. The November returns are usually heavier than those in 
“May, because of the requirements of the harvest, 
** travellers, &c. 

“3rd. In the country districts the term-day is in many places 
“regulated by the old style, and thus the payment of 
‘“‘ farm rents run on into June and December. 

“Ath. The great increase this year is, no doubt, chiefly owing to 
“the higher scale of wages, particularly in the mining 
“* districts, among the most improvident class of working 
** people.” 


I quote here from a letter recently addressed to me by a well 
known Scotch banker. 

It would certainly appear to be desirable to mitigate the influence 
which these demands of a strictly domestic and home character 
exert. <A better arrangement would provide what the existing law 
does not provide, a real security for the Scotch issues, without 
allowing these periodic and strictly temporary demands to press so 
sharply on the central reserve. Whenever the subject is recon- 
sidered, it is to be hoped that this point will be attended to, and at 
the same time that security will also be required for the English 
country note issues. Opinions are sometimes expressed that it 
would be a desirable thing to take away the rights of issuing notes 
possessed by some country bankers, and to substitute instead the 
notes of the Bank of England. I cannot join in these opinions. It 
appears to me that the only result of such a change, under existing 
circumstances, would be to concentrate even more than at present the 
pressure in any time of difficulty on the reserves of the Bank of 
England, to increase the fluctuations in the rate of interest, and to 
cause higher rates to prevail. And I believe that the existing note 
issues of the country banks, properly secured, and with adequate and 
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special reserves held against them, might be made of great service 
in carrying on the business of the country. 

The manner in which the deposits held by the Bank are invested 
requires our attention. 

The securities held by the Bank of England are divided in the 
usual weekly statements between the two heads of ‘ Government”’ 
and “other” securities. I have not thought it necessary to make 
any analysis of the Government securities held by the Bank, as a 
large proportion of these securities, and, in particular, the amounts 
held in the circulation department, are so permanent in amount that 
no detailed statement appeared likely to be generally useful. The 
“other” securities are not included as a whole in the returns on 
which this analysis is based, but as I have thought that a statement 
of their average amount would be of service in this investigation, I 
have supplied it from the ordinary weekly accounts. 

The total annual average amount of the “other” securities will 
be found in Table IIT. 


TaBLe IIT.—Annual Averages of the Total of “Other” Securities of the 
Bank of England, Years 1844-72. 


(00,000’s omitted, thus £9,4 = £9,400,000.] 
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The increase in the sums thus held is large, and in a general way 
proportionate to the increase in the deposits. 

Mr. Thomson Hankey appears to indicate, in his remarks on the 
working and management of the Bank of England, that, while the 
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deposits should be invested in good banking securities, such as bills 
of exchange, loans for those periods on good securities, Government 
stocks, &c. ‘With regard to the investment of the capital, no part 
“of this is required to be kept in reserve: all may be invested in 
‘“‘ interest-bearing securities, which should be of undoubted cha- 
‘“‘racter, but not necessarily of the same readily convertible nature 
‘as that part which is held liable to recall of deposits.’”’—‘‘ Hankey 
‘on Banking,” pp. 13 and 14. . 

The capital and accumulated and undivided profits of the Bank 
of England, the “rest,” amount together to about 175 millions. I 
have separated the bills discounted and temporary advances from 
the remainder of the ‘‘other securities.” It will be observed that 
this remainder, the annual average of which is given in col. 12 of 
Table I, has fluctuated less in amount for the last sixteen or eighteen 
years than the “bills discounted” or the “temporary advances.” 
Guided by Mr. Thomson Hankey’s remarks, we may suppose the 
sums indicated in col. 12 to be invested in loans to corporations for 
local improvements, to railways on their debentures, and in other 
securities more or less of a permanent character. Mr. H. L. Holland, 
Deputy-Governor of the Bank, stated in 1865 that the amount of 
railway debentures held at that time was about 4 millions. The 
fluctuations in the amount of these securities will be found marked 
in col. 13 of Table I. 

We now proceed to consider the amount of bills discounted by 
the Bank of England. I have estimated the yearly average of these. 
The amounts are given in col. 14 of Table I. Col. 15 contains the 
proportion of the yearly average to that of 1844. The fluctuations 
in the amount of bills discounted is very considerable. The amount 
for 1868 is only about one-half that of 1866, and, curiously enough, 
was very nearly similar to the average of 1845. There are larger 
fluctuations also shown in the weekly statements than those between 
these annual averages. 


In 1866 the highest amount was about 16 millions, the lowest about 7 millions. 
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There is a considerable increase in this branch of the business of 
the Bank since 1844; but it will be observed that the average of the 
three years, 1845-47, rather exceeded the average of the three years 
1870-72, and the whole amount, though large, can form but a very 
small part of the total amount of bills, both inland and foreign, in 
circulation. I have estimated the probable amount of these bills in 
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my paper read before the Statistical Society in March of this year. 
The amount in circulation, including foreign bills, is probably at the 
present time from 300 to 350 millions. Mr. Newmarch’s estimate in 
1851 was that the corresponding amounts then were from 180 to 
200 millions. The influence of the Bank of England in the discount 
market is very great; but its influence in this direction would not 
appear to be so large as in some other portions of its business, since 
its discounts have not increased in the same proportion as the bills 
themselves. A large portion of the deposits, it must be remem- 
bered, have been invested in more permanent securities. The pro- 
portion of bills discounted to “ other’’ securities is given in col. 16, 
and it will be observed that the proportion of the resources of the 
Bank placed in bills has rather diminished in recent years. The 
table shows that it is in times of difficulty and pressure that the 
discounters of bills have recourse to the Bank. In ordinary seasons 
the outside market is willing to accommodate its customers on 
slightly lower terms; and, in discounting bills, those who do the 
business at the lowest figure are sure to have the preference. In 
1857 and 1866 the amounts are large. In ordinary times there 
are beyond doubt private houses, as well as public companies, 
who do a larger business of this description than the Bank of 
England. 

The immediate wants of business are perhaps more distinctly to 
be found indicated among the temporary advances made by the Bank 
of England. No branch of business of the Bank appears to undergo 
greater fluctuations than this one, and in none are the influences of 
periods of pressure more distinctly marked. The amount for 1872 is 
exactly three times as much as that in 1844. The business done in 
1852 was little more than a sixth part of that done twenty years 
later. The steady growth of this branch of the bnsiness is very 
remarkable during the last ten years. The annual averages will be 
found in col. 17, and the proportion of each year to the amount in 
1844 is given in col. 18. The fluctuations from week to week are 
far greater than those between the yearly averages. 


In 1866 the highest amount was about 8 millions, the lowest about 1 million. 
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The extension of the scale on which business is now done is 
curiously marked by the increase in these fluctuations during recent 
years. The requirements of occasional borrowers have been actually 
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greater, and the yearly averages higher, in the years 1870 and 1872, 
than even in the panic year of 1866. 


V.—Note Circulation of the Bank of England and Amount of 
Bullion Held. 


I now proceed to the consideration of the amount of notes issued 
by the Bank. 

Annual averages of the note circulation will be found in cols. 19, 
20, and 21 of Table I, which give the country circulation, the 
metropolitan circulation, and the amount of both these united. The 
extension of this portion of the business of the Bank was very small 
down to the year 1864. The increase up to that date was only 
about 4 per cent., which had advanced to 25 per cent. in 1872. The 
note circulation is issued partly in London, partly at the provincial 
branches of the Bank. I have been able to divide the circulation 
under these two heads down to the close of 1870. The returns 
accessible to me do not continue this division to a later date. And 
up to 1870 the increase in the circulation, as will be seen by col. 19, 
was rather in the country than in the London circulation, which 
will be found in col. 20. As the whole note circulation of England 
and Wales, including the notes issued by the private and joint stock 
banks, was 28,420,000/. in 1844, and had only risen to 30,630,000l. 
in 1872, the Bank of England notes issued at the country branches 
have probably taken the place of lapsed local note issues, and this 
accounts for their greater increase than that of the metropolitan 
circulation. The total increase is, however, small; smaller than the 
augmentation in any other portion of the business of the Bank of 
England, which these returns enable us to trace, and far smaller 
than the increase in the metallic circulation of the country, which I 
have estimated as being about 105 millions in 1§72.* Mr. New- 
march estimates the gold circulation as 36 millions in 1844.+ 
While, therefore, there has been an increase in the amount of coin 
in circulation of something like 70 millions, the total note circu- 
lation of England and Wales is now only 2 millions larger than it 
was in 1844. It is also quite possible that this increase, small as it 
1s, may prove to be only temporary, as fluctuations of from 14 million 
to 2 millions are not uncommon between the average of one year 
and another in the note circulation. 

To complete this analysis, I have estimated the annual average 
of bullion held by the Bank. These averages will be found in 
col. 22, with a column of the proportions on the same principle as 


* Hstimate based on Professor Jevons’s statement, Statistical Society’s Jowrnal, 
1868, p. 446, and account of “Coinage of Gold for Twenty-Four Years,” 
« Heonomist,” 29th June, 1872. : 

+ Tooke and Newmarch’s “ History of Prices,” vol. vi, p. 701. 
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the preceding proportional statements. A considerable increase, 
larger on the whole than in the reserve, but smaller than that in 
the deposits, will be observed in this column. I have mentioned 
that there appears to be no relation whatever between the amount 
of notes issued and the rate of interest charged. Nor is it easy to 
trace an exact relation between the amount of bullion held and the 
bank rate. The average held in 1868 was more than 20 millions, 
with an average discount rate of 2 per cent; the holding in 1872 
was 22 millions, with an average rate of 4; per cent., and the 
differences shown by the weekly returns are greater still. Thus 
7 per cent. was charged on 9th November, 1872, with 19,750,000/. 
bullion held on the date of the nearest return, while 3 per cent. was 
charged on 4th November, 1869, with 18,500,000/., more than a 
million less, held in a similar way. But on estimating the pro- 
portion of the banking reserve to the habilities, we find that while 
it was 44 per cent. of these at the earlier, 1b was only 35 per cent. 
at the later date, as may be seen by @ reference to the rates in 
Table If. Though the total amount of bullion held by the Bank 
is a very important thing, the rate of discount charged does not 
appear to be regulated by it. 


TaBLe 1V.—Annual Averages of Bullion Held by the Bank of England, 
Years 1844-72. 
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* Average of bullion 23 per cent. more than total Habilities, 





To render this more clear, I have stated in Table IV the per- 
centage borne by the annual average of bullion with the Bank of 
England, to the annual average of the total labilities. The fluctua- 
tions shown are considerable, the average, however, has hardly a 
‘tendency to increase. In 1852, the average of bullion was 23 per 
cent. more than the average of the total liabilities. Im 1847, 1856, 
and 1864, the average bullion was 65 per cent. of the total liabilities. 
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In 1857 it was only 56 per cent. of these. But though, generally 
speaking, the years when the average of bullion is low are those 
when the rate of interest—the annual average will be found in 
col. 24 of Table I—is high, yet it is not possible to trace the same 
connection between the bullion and the rate of interest as between 
the banking reserve and the rate of interest. 


VI.—The Proportion which the Banking Reserve Held by the Bank 
of England, bore to the Deposits, and the Bankers’ Balances on 
the Nearest Return to the Date of each Change in the Bank Rate 
of Interest for the Years 1844-72 inclusive. 


In doing this I have included in the reserve the gold and silver 
coin held in the banking department, as well as the reserve of notes. 
I have also added to the liabilities in the shape of deposits the 
amount of short bills outstanding at each date. JI mention this 
because the amount of the reserve of notes alone is given in the 
returns, and the short bills are not included in them. It appeared 
to me that in an estimate of the labilities of the Bank of England 
both these items should be taken into account, and I have therefore 
done so, in order to insure accuracy in my statements. The 
influence, however, of these sums is but small. The results are in 
Table V. 

This statement is given in two forms. In the first, the pro- 
portions are arranged according to the dates, the nearest to those 
on which the changes occurred. In the second, the return for each 
date over which a particular rate extends are arranged in the order 
of the highest proportion of reserve to deposits first, the other 
returns following to the minimum of each rate. 

It will be observed that the proportion of the reserve to the 
liabilities was as follows during the sharpest pressure of the last 
three crises. | 


23rd October, 1847.—Reserve 14 per cent. of the liabilities. The 
London bankers’ balances formed 81 per cent. of the reserve. 
Bank rate 8 per cent. 

11th November, 1857.—Reserve 8 per cent. of the liabilities, but 
only sufficient to meet 31 per cent. of the bankers’ balances. 
Bank rate 10 per cent. 

16th May, 1866.—Reserve 5 per cent. of the abilities, but only 
sufficient to meet 15 per cent of the bankers’ balances. Bank 
rate. 10 per cent. 


The increased severity of each crisis will be found marked in 
the smaller proportion of the reserve on each of the later occasions, 
both to the liabilities and the bankers’ balances. The principle of the 
Act of 1844 was not actually infringed at any of ‘these three dates. 
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TaBLE V.—Proportions of the Reserve of the Bank of England to 
Liabilities, and of the Balances of London Bankers to the Reserve, on 
the Nearest Date given to every Change in the Rate of Interest from 
3lst August, 1844, to 3lst December, 1872. 























1 2 3 4 5 
Proportion Proportion per Proportion per 
per Cent. Cent. Cent. 
Bank Rate. Date. of London of Reserve to 
of Reserve to) Bankers’ Balances | London Bankers’ 
Liabilities. to Reserve. Balances. 
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TaBLe V.—Proportions of the Reserve of the Bank of England—Contd. 
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TABLE V.—Proportions of the Reserve of the Bank of England— Contd. 
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TABLE V.—Proportions of the Reserve of the Bank of England—Contd. 
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per Cent. Cent. Cent. 
Bank Rate. Date. of London of Reserve to 
of Reserve to) Bankers’ Balances | London Bankers’ 
Liabilities. to Reserve. Balances. 
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ae ae 40 58 a 
se 765 | 8th Sept......... 39 35 — 
63 | 14th January 39 69 —_ 
io "72, | 18th Sept......... 39 69 — 
- 63 | 20th May ........ 38 54 — 
+ 766.4 Teh NOV. sax. 37 74 —_ 
$5 "71 | 27th Sept......... 37 70 — 
- "60 | Ist February 36 45 — 
_ ’°69 | 31st March .... 34 68 = 
<3 72.) Oth April cepeus. 33 80 — 
- 65 | 2nd August.... 31 94 = 
34 1848 | 17th June........ 67 15 = 
ae 7S | DGGR. (9.2 ikaw 63 30 — 
‘i 71 | 296k Noy.<..:: 53 62 — 
xs 61 | 18th Sept... 48 52 — 
. ’69 | 23rd June........ 48 53 i= 
A Oe ae 47 28 = 
58 | 8rd February 47 76 --- 
5 "59 | 27th April........ 47 47 — 
is "59°| st dume:.a.:..: 46 63 a 
‘, "70 | 31st August .... 46 a2 - 
- 12 | 12th DABS ne: 45 46 oo 

i 47 | 16th January 44, 20 ane 

“i "66 | 19th Dec, 2... 44, 51 = 

» 63 | 22nd April _.... 43 62 — 


* This is the first statement in the returns, and marks the point at which the 
Act of 1844 came into operation. 
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TasLe V.—Proportions of the Reserve of the Bank of England—Contd. 











1 2 3 4 b) 
Proportion Proportion per Proportion per 
er Cent. Cent. Cent. 
Rank Rate. Date. P of London of Reserve to 
of Reserve to} Bankers’ Balances | London Bankers’ 
Liabilities. to Reserve. Balances. 
: Sieh ee tale hOns cE 
34 1863 | 13th May ........ 41 49 — 
os FOG BABE. wag csicoanh: 41 56 — 
3 EA Ve Waly teak. 41 70 —— 
es "45 SEM INON es <wés. 38 22 — 
ie 42°) Srd April... 35 60 — 
is 65 | 26th July ........ 33 81 — 
3 1848 | 4th Nov......... 61 33 — 
ss ’46 | 29th August... 58 20 == 
mt "TL | ESth Dee... 54 44 
a 58 | 10th February 53 63 a 
- "70 | 14th Sept......... 51 59 — 
ns Tie WAL OG ne ane: 50 49 — 
4 53 | 22nd January 49 24 oo 
= "50 | 28th Dec. <....... 48 10 — 
. 109) |- Str dume sce A7 52 — 
a "62; | 2ist May ........: 46 47 — 
mA "72 | 19th June........ 46 48 — 
: G52 | Vath: hrs 45 46 Bo 
se 67 | 6th February 4A, 63 _ 
- "69 | 14th daly «22... 44, 69 — 
. 769" | ‘Srdl Nov. sc... 44, 56 — 
% SGI br Obie las > Sasaies 43 62 — 
- 63 | 29th April........ 43 48 — 
‘5 "71 | Ast March .... 41 64 — 
- 60 | 18th January 40 54 — 
- 62 | 29th October....; - 39 65 — 
“ 68.1 2nd Dees....;... 39 64 — 
re "45 | 18th October 38 43 —— 
23 1844 | 7th Sept......... 68 10 — 
55 "49 | 24th Nov......... 66 13 — 
rs "52 | 38rd January 61 13 — 
e 58 | 8th Dec. ........ 60 26 — 
- "70 | 28th Sept......... 55 48 — 
53 69 | 18th August.... 54: ET — 
. 53 | 8th January 48 35 — 
5 "59: | U3th Jily s....c. 48 57 —= 
a 67 | 29th May ......... 47 49 — 
a 62 | 8th January 4, Ft — 
9 TA Bey CARL, os 43 58 — 
” 762 | QU ABULY.: csc auged 42 69 = 
re : 768 | 18th Nov.......... 40 61 —_— 
ae 1871 | 14th June........ 59 38 — 
2 1852 | 24th April........ 64 : 40 — 
re 67 | 24th July ........ 53 64 - 
i Wt Moth. ee 51 74 ae 


ij 162 ozere 5. non 45 68 
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General Averages of preceding Table. 




















Average Average Average 
donee. | te Proportion ‘ney Geni, | #toportion get Canty) Prep 
Charged. of Reserve to Bankers’ Balances London Bankers’ 
Liabilities. to Reserve. Balances. 

TO 2 6 — 23 

9 4 26 74 — 

8 it 29 75 — 

| 18 33 60 _— 

63 a 29 53 — 

6 a2 35 60 se 

5} 6 36 56 - 

5 21 36 59 cae 

4% 16 39 54, _ 

4 26 42 56 oa 

32 20 45 50 — 

3 22 46 49 = 

a 13 51 43 — 

24 I 59 38 — 

2 4 53 61 = 
Nehan gest 188 ae Ae = 

in rate ... 














I have thought it well, while investigating this point, to give an 
arrangement of these proportions in order of dates, as well as 
according to each rate, because the one arrangement is of very 
material assistance in understanding the other. Thus, in looking 
at the proportion of reserve to deposits during the prevalence of the 
rate of 4 per cent., we find that rate charged on 2nd August, 1865, 
with no greater reserve than 31 per cent. of the deposits; a pro- 
portion at which, from the information supplied by other portions 
of this table, it might have been more naturally expected that 
7, 8, or even g per cent. would have been charged. On looking to 
the chronological table, the explanation of this becomes clear. 
2nd August, 1865, marks nearly the commencemeut of that rise in 
the rate of discount which culminated in the crisis of 1866. Barely 
six weeks before, there had been a reserve of 45 per cent., with a 
rate of 3 per cent., and during the whole of the twelve months 
preceding and following the bank rate had been subject to very 
extraordinary fluctuations. It is perfectly true that the bank rate 
has in many cases fluctuated considerably, while the average of the 
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proportions of the reserve of notes has remained almost the same. 
Thus, by looking down the general averages of the proportion of the 
reserve to deposits, on the nearest dates corresponding with each 
change, it will be seen that three different rates, 6, 55, and 5 per 
cent. have all been charged with an average proportion of reserve, 
of about 35 per cent.; and, what might have been as little expected, 
the fluctuations of the reserve have been greater while 5 per cent. 
has been charged (from 50 to 20 per cent.) than while 6 per cent, 
has been charged (in this case from 48 to 21 per cent.). Still, 
though individual cases may be found which differ from the average, 
yet the main principle, that a low bank reserve is accompanied by 
a high rate of interest, generally appears throughout, and we may 
become aware how important a thing the amount kept in reserve 
by the Bank of Hngland is, and how great an effect the decline, 
observable of late years, in the proportion of that reserve to the 
banking liabilities may produce. This diminution at first sight 
appears but small. On referring, however, to the general averages 
on p. 060, it becomes clear how great a variation in the rate of 
interest may result from a small diminution in the proportion of 
the reserve to the liabilities. And when we compare the ‘proportion 
between the general averages of the reserve for the groups of years 
1846-54 and 1864-72, and the general averages of the rate of 
interest charged during those two periods, we shall find a close 
correspondence between them. During the years— 


1846-54, the average proportion of reserve to liabilities was 51 per cent. 


64-72 oy) 9 42 ” 
eS Oe 
1846-54 the average rate of interest WAS... cress 3 Sit 
64-72 $9 hha eh reas Asi 3 


The average reserve is one-fifth less at the later period, and the 
rate of interest charged corresponds exactly with this proportion, 
for it is one-fifth more. We cannot expect to find an exact corre- 
spondence on every occasion, especially in times when the rate is 
exceptionally high or exceptionally low; but this example shows 
how strong a tendency the rate of interest has to follow the propor- 
tion of reserve, and how important in-its effects an apparently 
small diminution in that reserve may be. 

In order to give a more distinct idea of the magnitude of the 
sums concerned, and of their proportions to the general business of 
the country, I add the amounts of the reserve of the Bank of Eng- 
land, of the London bankers’ balances, and of the weekly returns of 
the Clearing House at the nearest date to each alteration of the 
Bank of England rate during the year 1872. 


Ox 
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Bank Rate. 





Bank of England 





London Bankers’ 





Clearing Returns. 





Reserve. Balances. 
1872. £ £ £ 

SHE ADE 550.400. ae 11,336,000 6,686,000 86,699,000 
OG <3 Balas 4. 10,488,000 8,315,000 106,548,000 
8th May uu... 5 9,929,000 7,463,000 101,388,000 
OU sn. -gaehanaentes: 4 11,472,000 6,650,000 85,523,000 
PPG OO et ccos css 34 12,963,000 6,079,000 91,539,000 
OUR ASU cia 3 13,592,000 6,175,000 130,995,000 
AE SRY saccanesivnee ae 11,498,000 8,028,000 135,894,000 
18th September 4 11,351,000 4,870,000 118,792,000 
Sephe hae 11,021,000 7,896,000 94,004,000 
2nd October .. 5 9,021,000 7,198,000 124,085,000 
Sean Go. 8,731,000 8,172,000 111,615,000 
6th November 4 9,048,000 6,327,000 107,273,000 
eR Wh Sal aes 13,063,000 8,290,000 86,413,000 
11th December.... 5 13,833,000 7,623,000 91,643,000 





We see from these figures how great at any moment may be the 
demands on the reserve of the Bank of England. 


VII.—Conelusion. 


There are several other points shown by these returns which it 
would be interesting to investigate, if space permitted. For instance, 
it will be found that the amount of the bankers’ balances on the 
second return in each half year, [ mean the second return in the 
months of January and July, is considerably above the total average 
of each year, and there is a very marked augmentation in these 
amounts during the later, compared with the earlier years included 
in the return. I can only suppose that this periodic fluctuation has 
some connection with the payments of the dividends on consols, 
especially as a similar though smaller fluctuation is observable at 
the corresponding dates in April and October. This increase, sup- 
posing the cause assigned to it to be the correct one, is probably 
due to larger amounts of stock held as reserve by the banks of the 
country generally, and also to larger amounts of dividends received 
on account of customers. We must not forget that the years from 
1844 to 1872 have witnessed a very large increase indeed in the 
business of banking in the United Kingdom. Many persons have 
accounts with a bank now, who, or their predecessors in similar 
positions in life, would not have had banking accounts at the earlier 
date. The increase on the dates which I have mentioned probably 
marks this alteration in the habits of the country, and is remarkable 
on that account. 

I have mentioned this point, among others, which a careful 
investigation of the returns will enable the reader to trace. I am 
well aware that many matters connected with the conduct of 
business, many incidents in the transactions of the day which have 
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influeticed the adoption of a particular rate on a given occasion, 
cannot be recorded in a return, and that we have in such a shape 
but the dry bones, so to speak, of events, all-important at the time 
to the well-being of the country. But I trust that this analysis, 
which I have endeavoured to draw up in as complete a manner as 
possible, will be of service in assisting us to thread the history of. 
the past, and may also be of some use in enabling us to see what i Is 
needed at the preserit time. 

The subject which I proposed to investigate, in preparing this 
statement, was the relation of the banking reserve to the current 
rate of interest charged. And I think that a study of this analysis 
brings us to the conclusion that the rates of discount charged by 
the Bank of England, are regulated more by the proportion of the 
reserve to liabilities than by any other consideration. That the 
amount of the bankers’ balances, and the proportion they bear to 
the reserve, may have a bearing on the rates charged, is very 
probable, though their influence is not very clearly marked in the 
tables. Nor is the immediate influence of the state of the foreign 
exchanges, quoted for the great European centres of business—Paris, 
Hamburgh, and Amsterdam—very obvious. The foreign exchanges 
appear to follow, rather than to lead, the Bank of England rate of 
discount. I can trace no correspondence between the amount of 
notes issued, and very little, if any, between the amounts of bullion 
held, and the rate of interest charged. Nor does any other branch 
of business conducted by the Bank appear to affect it in any way. 
The proportion of the reserve to the liabilities is the cardinal point 
on which the rate of interest charged by the Bank turns. 

We may observe in this fact a remarkable and exact instance 
of the operation of one of the principal laws of economic science— 
the law of demand and supply. The rate of interest generally, as 
Mr. Ricardo has stated in his “ Principles of Political Economy,”’ 
“is regulated by the rate of profits which can be made by the 
““ employment of capital.” * 

Mr. Ricardo adds, what is equally obvious: “ The rate of interest, 
“ though ultimately and permanently governed by the rate of profit, 
“is, however, subject to temporary variations from other causes.” 
A diminished or increased demand is chief among these, and the 
extent of these temporary variations is best exhibited in the position 
of the Bank of England reserve, from the fact that the Bank of 
England also holds the reserve of the other banks in the country. 
Within the period over which the investigation extends, the amount _ 
of money in the country generally has enormously increased. The 
gold in circulation is nearly three times the amount it was some 


* P, 220, edition 1852. + P.179. 
VOL. XXXVI. PART IV. 2Q 
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thirty years ago. Yet, while the amount of deposits held by the 
banks of the country—that is to say, of loanable capital—has also 
been greatly increased, we have more frequent and rapid variations 
in the bank rate of interest, and, on the average, a higher rate. 

The explanation of this is, that the total amount held in reserve 
has not increased in a like proportion with the demands which may 
be made on the reserve, while, from the altered character of that 
reserve, there is a greater liability to sudden demands, owing to the 
vast increase in banking deposits in the United Kingdom during 
the last twenty years, an increase which I endeavoured to estimate 
in my Paper on Banking, read before the Statistical Society in the 
March of this year. 


Mr. Newmarch estimated these deposits in 1851 at........ cee 260 millions. 
To which may be added for foreign and colonial banks ............ En & 

3! Sane 
I estimate the corresponding amount in 1872 at... eee .. 616 millions. 


Add for foreign and colonial banks having offices in London.... 152 


od 


768 roe 


3? 


This very great increase in the amounts held on deposit during 
the last twenty years, may at any moment give occasion for a very 
considerable demand on the banking reserve. | 

It is not, in any time of pressure, the amount of capital in the 
country which is taken into account, or which governs the imme- 
diate price of money. It is not the amount in circulation. It is the 
actual amount in hand at the time which decides the stability of the 
money market. Many exceptional causes, it will be said, have led 
to the recent great fluctuations in the money market, to the vast 
number of changes in the rate of interest, more this year than ever 
known before. But with the immensely extended commerce now 
carried on by this country, such causes, or similar causes, will be 
certain continually to manifest themselves, and the only safe course 
is to be prepared to meet them. In banking, the only secure posi- 
tion is that of strength, and that strength consists in. the main- 
tenance of an adequate reserve. | 
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Hicu Price of Coat. Suacestions for NEvuTRauisine its Evins. 
By Siz Rownanp Huu, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., &c., Se. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, December, 1873. ] 


1: Tar the preservation of our unworked stock of coal is a matter 
of national importance is now generally admitted; and indeed how 
should it be otherwise, seeing that not only our actual consumption 
is almost inconceivably great, but that the rate of its increase is 
to a startling degree rapid, the annual amount consumed having 
increased more than tenfold since the beginning of the present 
century.* In short, it is manifest that if such rate of increase 
continue, a few centuries—perhaps a very few—will exhaust the 
available stock.+ 

2. It cannot but be regarded as matter of deep regret that this 
prodigious draught upon our future resources is augmented by 
great waste of the precious commodity, especially in the coal and 
iron districts, where of course it is comparatively cheap; and the 
question has naturally arisen whether, and by what means, such 
waste can be prevented.f 

3. In the opinion of the Duke of Argyll’s Commission on this 
subject, an opinion based upon an investigation so admirably con- 
ducted, that it may be well taken as a model in all future research 
of whatever kind, “the great incentive to economy, in all cases, is 
*“‘ the increased cost of the article consumed ;’’§ and assuming the 
justice of this conclusion, such ges must now be in strong 
operation. 

4, Unfortunately, however, as too well shown by late experience, 


* Report of the Duke of Argyll’s Commission on Coal (1871), wes Ly Dy, RELL, 
and Report of Parliamentary Committee (1873), p. III. 

+ A striking anomaly, though but indirectly related to the question in hand, 
may be touched on in a note. The quantity of coal available for use is, I scarcely 
need remark, limited not only by the boundaries of our coalfields, but also by the 
impracticability of working below a certain depth. But what constitutes this 
impracticability ? What bars our further quest for the means of heat? Why 
heat itself. Heat is what we seck, and heat stops the search. Will it ever be 
found economically practicable to impress this worse than superfluous heat into our 
service? Can the foe be converted into a friend? (Vide “ Report of the Com- 
“ mission on Coal,” vol. i, p. VII.) 

{ Dr. Siemens, in his able address at the recent meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, estimates the loss by waste on the coal consumed in this country at nearly 
one-half. 

§ “Report,” vol. i, p. 97. 
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this check is reached at the price of such privation as, unless 
counterbalanced by alleviation in some other form, must involve 
grievous suffering. The severity of the pressure becomes strikingly 
evident when we compare the total recent increase in the cost of 
coal with the total imperial taxation of the country. This latter has 
been recently estimated by Mr. Lowe at 60,150,0001.* Now taking 
consumption in 1872, according to the estimate of Mr. Ayrton’s 
Committee, at 120,000,000 of tons,f and assuming the average 
increase of price to be about tos. per ton,f or in the gross 
60,000,0001., it appears that the increased pressure caused by such 
augmentation is about equal to that which would be produced* by 
doubling our taxation. 

5. It seems improbable, however, though there is as yet no indi- 
cation of decline, that so great and sudden an advancement in price 
will be permanently sustained; the more so because, as is well 
known, the output is now artificially restricted. Nevertheless, 
the expected fall, whenever it occurs, will probably be considerably 
short of the sudden rise, since it appears that the price previously 
ruling was not remunerative.|| Neither is it in all senses desirable 
that old prices should be resumed, seeing that they were not 
sufficiently high to place on waste that eheck which has already 
been spoken of as so important. 

6. Hence the question arises whether in any way the benefit of 
high price can be retained, and at the same time the consequent 
suffering be prevented. Paradoxical as such hope may be, con- 
sideration seems to show that it is well founded. Supposing the fall 
in price to be arrested at some suitable point by the imposition of a 
tax, and that the weight of this tax be counterbalanced by equal 
remission elsewhere, it is clear that while on the one hand the 
check would be maintained, on the other the public, taken as a 
whole, would sustain no loss. | 

7. Now let us see how far such tax would warrant such remis- 
sion. Much has been said by Mr. Bright and others about a free 
breakfast table. The loss to revenue consequent on.such a boon, 
would be more than made good by a coal duty of 1s. per ton; and a 
similar amount would suffice for the total abolition of the income 


* Vide his speech at Sheffield. 

+ “ Report,” p. Iv. 

{ Dr. Siemens, in the address already referred to, estinniohen the increase at 8s., 
but Mr. Ayrton’s Committee states the increase in London to be as much as 14s. 
(‘‘ Report,” p. 9), and information which has reached me as to recent large con- 
tracts compared with those a few years back, leads to the conclusion that ros. is 
by no means an excessive estimate. 

§ For an able exposition of the political eeonomy of the subject, see the 
« Economist,” 15th February, 1873. 

|| “Report of Mr, Ayrton’s Committee,” p. XI. 
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tax.* Thus, whatever question might remain as to equability of 
_ relief by such commutation of taxes, it is clear that to the public at 
large there would be a balance of benefit, and something more. 

8. Supposing, however, commutation to be adopted thus far, 
should it rest here? It has been shown by implication that a coal 
tax of 10s. per ton might supersede all other imperial taxation 
whatever; but, without aiming so far, would it be amiss to deal 
with some further part? Might it not be found desirable thus to 
supersede all but such taxes as are regarded, at least by many, as 
intrinsically unobjectionable; in short, all except those on tobacco, 
spirits, wine, and malt liquor? This remission would require an 
additional impost of 2s. 4d. per ton.f 

9. If there be any who going so far would demand yet more, 
claiming some relief on at least the last two of the abovenamed 
articles, this might be found to the extent of one-half of the present 
duties, in a further impost of gd. per ton. 

10. It appears, therefore, that a coal tax of 5s. 1d. per ton 


3) 
* Estimated produce of the duty on tea for the current year.... 3,192,000 
55 coffee and chicory for 
280,000 
the current year ........ 
? sugar for the current year 1,822,000 
AE OEAE Gs cnsrtccrsns tease ne natn 20 5,294,000 


¥stimated preduce of the income tax for the current year .... 5,575,000 











A tax of 1s. per ton on 120 million tons of coal would give ..... a 6,000,000 
£ 
otal imperial taxation as state ry. Lowe (par. 4) ........ 0,150,000 
+ Total imperial taxati tated by Mr. L (par. 4 60,15 
Deduct produce of 2s. per ton on coal (par. De sSiopatiea 12,000,000 
48,150,000 
Tobacco last year (with licences to manu- 
facturers and dealers) produced..............0004 ere seo 
Spirits (with proportionate amount of licences) 
produced. ©... 0 citi attsaheditrenbees 18,143,509 
Wine (with proportionate amount of peenres) Portes 
RRO CON hy sich i radaas hens a5 spss agers ind en saees 
Malt liquor (with proportionate amount of Pate 
BIGONICOBY PEGGMECE, 1. toc. cisetsanstir <n onecerednacvoontenes 713755 
34,191,000 
BVO OF io So senasetss dosorssccnesesonsrcarce I 31959,000 


A tax of 2s. 4d. per ton on 120 million tons of coal would give 14,000,000 


WY tai: (R85 OVEN soit oes Hoes ap hoot aneepsnoanchnigseei £1,811,500 . 
Malt liquor (as above) ............04 age eter 7,139,500 
ROE AW cclati ns aekinsieer 8 8,949,000 + 2 = 4,474,500 


—— 


A tax of 9d. per ton on coal would give ..... jek pedesot agston Joitarts 4,500,000 
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would justify the remission of all taxes save those on tobacco, 
spirits, wine, and malt liquor; and further, as respects the last two, 
would warrant an abatement of the present duty by one-half. 

11. Lastly, supposing (a somewhat extravagant supposition) that 
notwithstanding all these props the price of coal so persistently fell 
as to over-weaken. the required check; even for this a remedy might 
be found in a yet further amount of impost to be applied towards the 
liquidation of the national debt ; which by an additional increase of 
Is. per ton, might, as it has been seen, be thus reduced to the extent 
of 6,000,000/. per annum.* This, with the interest released from 
time to time, would also (as excess of revenue above expenditure) 
be applied, under the existing rule, to the reduction of the debt ; 
and the joint operation—even if there were no increase in the 
produce of the coal duty and other taxes—would completely extin- 
guish the debt in about fifty years. 

12. Thus it appears, finally, that a coal duty of 6s. 1d. per ton 
(an amount considerably less than the late increase in price, even 
according to the lowest estimate), would enable the legislature 
not only to repeal all taxes, with the very warrantable exceptions 
mentioned above, but also in the course of fifty years to extinguish 
the national debt. 

13. To what extent the price of coal would be affected by a tax 
on the article within the suggested limits, is a question which 
(however curious and interesting in itself) need not be considered 
in reference to effect on consumers as a class, so long as such 
enhancement (whatever its amount) is balanced by reduction else- 
where; but how will it bear on the interests of producers, coal- 
owners inclusive? Would a tax on coal necessarily lessen the 
profit per ton any more than a tax on tea necessarily lessens the 
profit per pound or per hundredweight? It would seem that 
the only certain effect of enhanced price would be a more restricted 
consumption, lessening, doubtless, immediate gain, but reserving to 
the coalowner (who is in some sort a monopolist) a larger stock for 
future sale—the very end desired. It may be remarked, by the 
way, that the increased reservation of our subterranean hoard here 
contemplated as obtainable by fiscal means, nowise differs, so far as 
coal producers are concerned, from that which would result from 
the successful use of any of the substitutes lately spoken of, as for 


* The question of a coal tax for the last purpose, I treated in a paper laid 
before Goyernment about seven years ago, when Mr. Jevons called attention to the 
subject. In this paper I showed that, assuming that consumption would increase at 
the rate of 2 per cent. per annum (an assumption more than justified thus far), a 
tax of 3d. per ton applied to the paying of€ of the national debt would suffice, if 
supplemented with the interest released as payment advanced, for its total dis- 
charge in about. eighty-two years. 

+ Interest is reckoned at 3} per cent. per annum, 
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instance, power derived from the rise and fall of the tides, the force 
of the wind, or the direct action of the solar heat, or even (what 
is doubtless more immediately practicable) the introduction into 
our houses of better constructed grates,* and the adoption of such 
improvements in the steam engine, or in smelting, puddling, and 
the like, as haye been shown by recent experience to make the 
smaller quantity of fuel do the work of the larger.f Lastly, should 
the coal producer suffer through restriction of demand proceeding 
from the change under consideration, how far would he be indem- 
nified, on the other hand, by his share in the general relief con- 
sequent on the proposed remission elsewhere? 

14. As regards the consumer, a further possibility of compen- 
sating benefit may be touched on. When the motive supplied by 
high price has once carried us over the obstacles now retarding the 
adoption of improved methods in the use of coal, the result may be 
that the consequent saving in quantity will counterbalance, or even 
more than counterbalance, the increase in price.[ Supposing this 
happy possibility to become a fact, the contemplated reduction in 
taxation would obviously be, at least to almost its full extent, a 
pure gain.§ 

15. Of course I am here contemplating the tax-paying public, 
that is, the entire public in the gross: certain possible exceptions, 
however, must not be overlooked. The three most obvious are, 
railway companies, gaS companies, and steampacket companies, in 
whose processes the consumption of coal bears a very large propor- 
tion to other expenses, so that the remission of taxation here con- 
templated, however great, might not suffice to compensate them, as 
corporations, for a great enhancement in the price of coal; but of 
course their gain as individuals must also be taken into account. 

The railway companies—even in their corporate capacity—would, 

* Dr. Arnott’s stove, one of the many excellent devices for which the public is 
indebted to its benevolent inventor, an apparatus admirably suited to halls and 
corridors, has now been in use for nearly half a century. My own experience of 
its benefit extends over more than forty years. Sylvester’s hot air.apparatus, with 
Captain Galton’s improved grate, as also the hot-water apparatus now used in 
various buildings, may likewise be mentioned. 

+ On this part of the subject, see the admirable address of Mr. Bramwell, C,E., 
as President of the Mechanical Section of the British Association in 1872. Also 
the more recent address of Dr. Siemens, alrea‘ly referred to. 

{ Thusif an individual consumer whose coal when untaxed would cost him 3 5s. 
per ton, and consequently when taxed to the proposed amount would cost him 
(say) 40s., should be stimulated to such improved management as would reduce his 
consumption by one-eighth (a very moderate assumption where waste is by high 
authorities rated at nearly one-half), his payment for coal would sustain no 
increase ; while, if his economy went further, it would positively be diminished. 

§ The qualifications here is intended to provide for the possibility of economy 
being carried so far as not merely to prevent increase, but to produce decrease in 


the general rate of consumption, which would of course tend to reduce the produce 
of the coal tax. 
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if the scheme extended so far, obtain a special compensation in the 
remission of the passenger duty; while the gas companies appear 
hitherto to have been repaid, or nearly so, by the increased value of 
the residual products; and perhaps all three might, to a certain 
extent, recoup themselves by increased charges to the public; 
though probably for this, certain companies would require legis- 
lative release, in greater or less degree, from present restrictions. 

16. In fine, supposing these sanguine, but I hope not unreason- 
able expectations, can be fulfilled, the great object of deferred 
exhaustion may be so secured, that the public at large, instead of 
sustaining any loss in the process, would derive positive gain. 

17. The following is a summary of the conclusions arrived at :— 

Ist, It is universally admitted that the preservation—as far as 
practicable—of our coalfields is a matter of vital importance. 

2nd. It is established, on unquestionable authority, that there 
has hitherto been enormous waste in the consumption of coal; and, 

3rd. That the most efficient means of checking such waste is a 
high price on the article. 

4th, Of course, however, as shown by recent experience, a high 
price—unmitigated by other measures—is itself a cause of much 
suffering. | 

5th. It is thought practicable, howeyer, so to modify other fiscal 
arrangements, that the present high price may be continued, and 
even increased, not only without injury, but with positive benefit to 
the community. 

18, The contents of the Ee paper, saye only so far as 
relates to statement of facts, are intended as but a series of sug- 
gestions for the consideration of others. Feeling that I can no — 
longer go into so difficult an inquiry with that thoroughness which 
alone can justify positive conclusions, I have sought to avoid 
expression of opinion as to the practicability or expediency of the 
course indicated; but having conceived of such course as affording 
promise of great advantage, I have deemed it my duty to put forth 
my thoughts, in the hope that they may, in some degree, aid in the 
solution “of a question at once very difficult and very important. 
To this utterance, however, I must absolutely limit my own pro- 
ceeding, having no longer the strength for controversy or even for. 
correspondence. 

19. Should others think of following up my suggestions with 
action, or even elaboration, | apprehend they would find it incum- 
bent on them to inquire further than I have been able to do, how 
far they are consistent with justice to coalowners, and, if not, what 
will be the best mode of compensation, 


HAMPSTEAD, 
30th September, 1873. 
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Discussion on Str Rownanp Hiwu’s Paper. 


Mr. Martin asked what had been taken as the unit of taxation 
in the estimates given in the paper, for it was a well known fact 
that the product of taxation did not increase in an arithmetical pro- 
gression. Ifa 1s. tax was calculated to produce 6,000,000l.,. it 
would be altogether wrong to expect that a 2s. tax would produce 
12,000,000/.; on the contrary, if a 1s. produced 6,000,000/., 6d. 
would probably produce more than 3,000,000. 


Mr. Fstiows said Sir Rowland Hill had assumed that the 
quantity of coal produced continued at 120,000,000 tons per annum, 
and that the tax, whatever it might be, was levied on that. On 
that hypothesis he was justified in calculating that if a 1s. tax 
produced 6,000,000/., a 2s. tax would yield 12,000,000, 


Mr. W. J. GRrazeBRookE said he regarded the present high price 
of coal as a serious national calamity. A tax upon coal would be a 
tax on the very life and soul of our national industry. If it had not 
been for the almost unexampled prosperity of trade during the past 
two years, the high price of coal would have caused unspeakable 
loss. That prosperity arose from the fact that during the Franco- 
Prussian war an immense number of men were prevented from 
working at their ordinary daily ayocations. This caused such a 
gap in the manufactures of the world, that great activity had ever 
since prevailed. ‘The great reason of Hngland’s pre-eminence as a 
manufacturing country had hitherto been the cheapness of coal here. 
Would it then be wise to throw away the advantage at present 
possessed, in order to take off taxes on other articles? Already 
English manufacturers found it difficult to maintain their supre- 
macy in foreign markets, and to place a tax on coal would turn 
the scale to the advantage of foreign manufacturers. It had been 
the custom in England to endeavour to distribute taxation evenly 
amongst the people; but the paper proposed to levy taxes only on 
one body of men—coalowners. If such a proposal were carried out, 
the coal proprietors would have a right to demand compensation 
for the depreciation of their industry. There was plenty of coal in 
England to last for a very long time indeed. On the other hand, 
he knew of 150,000 acres of admirable bituminous coal in America, 
which could be sold at 1s. 6d. or 1s. gd. per ton, and that country 
was already looking forward to the time when she would deprive 
England of her iron industry. Our object should therefore be to 
have cheap coal, to reduce the price as much as possible, not to 
increase ib by taxation. Hvery means was now being taken to carry 
out that object. Fresh shafts were being sunk every day, so as to 
secure an increased production, which was equivalent to a diminu- 
tion in the price. Instead of endeavouring to maintain present 
rates, Englishmen should devote all their attention to the means 
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which were likely to reduce the price, otherwise our manufacturing 
supremacy was likely to be taken from us. | 


Mr. Pocutn did not think that the suggestions contained in the 
paper were likely to produce the good which the author supposed 
they would. The present consumption of coal was spoken of as 
being toa great extent waste, but unless it could be shown that 
large quantities were being consumed where small quantities would 
produce the required result, it could not be fairly said that there 
was a waste. Iron manufacturers would be exceedingly glad if any 
one would show them a means of economising coal, Mr. Isaac 
Lothian Bell was, however, of opinion that, so far as the smelting 
of iron was concerned, it was idle to suppose that any great 
economy could be effected in the consumption of coal. <A great 
deal of money had also been spent in attempts to economise coal in 
puddling, but as yet no method of doing so had been discovered. 
Much had also been written of late about the necessity of economy 
in the use of coal in private houses, but it should be remembered 
that the consumption there was for purposes of ventilation as well 
as heat. He did not think any very great reduction could be 
effected in the quantity used in private houses, without producing 
great personal inconvenience and discomfort. Until somebody 
could show how economy could be carried out, it was a fallacy to 
speak of the present consumption as a waste. If this notion of 
waste were removed, the arguments in the paper would have very 
little indeed to rest upon. | 

The proposed tax was one on a raw material, and such taxes had 
been condemned by all political economists. It was also a tax on a 
first necessity, and if the consumption of coal was limited, the 
industry of the country must be limited also. Directly England 
lost her manufacturing supremacy, her operatives would leave her. 
Sir Rowland Hill said it was very desirable to prolong the life of 
our coalfields, but that must not be done at the expense of limiting 
the industries of the country. The paper spoke of a tax of 6s. or 
7s. a-ton on coal. Until two years ago that was actually more than 
the price of coal at the pit’s mouth. He himself was now executing 
a contract for 6,000 tons per week of small coal, carried a con- 
siderable distance by railway, at 2s. 6d. a-ton; and it was not cus- 
tomary to get even Is. a-ton for small coal at the pit’s mouth. A 
short time ago such coal was actually left under the ground as not 
being worth pulling up. He was satisfied that the present high 
prices could not last. They were, to a very large extent, due to the | 
fact that the workmen had found that if they hmited the produc- 
tion, they could get higher wages by working shorter hours. Pro- 
bably two hours a-day had been taken off from the time that the 
coal getters were at work, yet they could get double the amount of 
wages that they received before, and therefore they would not 
permit stores to be accumulated in the summer as a provision 
against the winter. | . 


Sir James ANDERSON said, if the price of coal were fixed at 30s., 
358., or 408., there would be no difficulty in supplying the railways, 
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gasworks, and ironworks of England with all the coal they require, 
from the United States and Nova Scotia. So long as England 
possessed the brain to use the coal advantageously in her manufac- 
tures, she would be able to obtain it at a price which would enable 
her to compete with other nations. He did not believe that our 
operatives would leave the country, no matter what became of our 
home supply cf coal. If a tax were put on the coal, however, the 
result would simply be to diminish the consumption of coal produced 
in this country, unless other nations did the same. Besides the 
coalfields in America, there were immense coal districts in Southern 
- Africa, in Australia, and in India, which could soon produce the 
13,000,000 tons which are annually exported from this country. 
The supply obtainable from those places would be so great, if a tax 
were levied on coal raised at home, as to defy all attempts at limit- 
ing the consumption. 


Mr. Duptry Baxter was also opposed to a tax upon coal, since 
it would engender great discontent among the poor, as Is. or Is. 6d. 
additional would be charged to them for every 1s. levied by law. 
Such a tax would cause a general rise of prices, and Hnglish manu- 
facturers would find themselves undersold in foreign markets. A 
coal famine was very like a corn famine. It came in periodic waves, 
and would be quietly endured as arising from natural causes, but a 
famine produced by legislative enactments was a different thing 
altogether, and it would be an impossibility to maintain such laws. 
A tax on coal would disturb our manufactures, and bear very hardly 
upon the capital and industry of a large portion of the community. 
He did not agree with Sir James Anderson, that whatever might be 
the price of coal here the manufacturing supremacy of this country 
would not be affected. Manufactures followed the coal, as had been 
shown even in Hngland. Professor Jevons had stated that if the 
present rate of increase of coal continued till 1950, the annual con- 
sumption would be 2,600,000,000 tons, but he (Mr. D. Baxter) did 
not think that the present rate of increase would continue very 
long. The problem for this country to consider was not so much ° 
whether or not a tax should be put upon coal, as how England 
should retain the supremacy of her manufactures. Much saving 
might be effected by economy in using coal both in manufacturing 
and domestic consumption. He himself had reduced the consump- 
tion in his own house by one-third, by using an improved form of 
grate, and the same might no doubt be done generally. He did not 
think so badly ,of the progress of science as to fancy that other 
forces of nature besides steam would not be brought into practical 
use, which would diminish the demand for coal. Such forces are 
known even now, and only require their mechanism and use to be 
brought into a practical shape. 


Mr. Ropert Hunt said, it was never stated by the Coal Com- 
mission that the coal supply of England was nearly exhausted, and 
any inference drawn from such an assumption must be an incorrect 
one. In the report of that commission, a computation by an actuary 
was inserted, from which it appeared that if the population increased 
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at such and such rates, the coalfields would last so long, so that if 
the population increased to such an extent that a man could scarcely 
find standing room, then the coal supply would be reduced to some- 
thing like a hundred years. Such a state of things could not, how- 
ever, by any possibility come to pass. It was certain that our 
known coal areas would yield all that was required for several 
hundreds of years to come. Beyond these there is an untouched 
mass of coal extending from near Morpeth on the north, to the Tees 
on the south, and three miles out into the German Ocean. It was 
now contemplated to commence opening up that supply. The 
South Staffordshire, the Shropshire, and a portion of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire coalfields might not last more than fifty or 
one hundred years, so as to be usefully productive, but the result 
would only be the removal of the iron industry to other parts of 
the kingdom. Probably a great coal area existed around the 
Nottinghamshire coalfield untouched: the same is suspected of the 
district between the South Staffordshire and the Shropshire fields. 
In Gloucestershire, and extending to South Wales, there was an 
enormous area into which the pick of the coalheaver had never 
been driven. Again, it had been stated that it was not at all lkely 
that coal could be worked beyond 4,000 feet in depth, without such 
difficulty as would enormously increase the cost; but in the neigh- 
bourhood of Charleroi, in Belgium, coal is worked without any 
difficulty at nearly 4,000 feet. It had again and again been urged 
that the depth at which mines could be worked would be limited 
by the heat, which increased according to the depth. It had some- 
how or other become customary to estimate that rate of increase as 
being 1° in every 50 feet continuously to all depths; but he had, he 
believed, measured the temperature at greater depths than almost 
any other man, and the result of his measurements by no means 
confirmed that theory, but rather tended to show that the increase 
of temperature was in a diminishing ratio; that from a depth below 
the surface, where it was constant, to 190 fathoms, the increase was 
1° in 50 feet; that in the next 100 fathoms it was 1° in 70 feet ; 
- and that in the third hundred it was 1° in 85 feet. Similar results 
had also been arrived at by Mr. Robert Were Fox. Of course these 
results were completely opposed to the opinion that the earth was 
formerly a molten mass thrown off into space, the outside of which 
had been gradually cooling ever since; but if the figures he had 
given were correct, the temperatures at enormous depths would be 
by no means so high as was commonly computed. It was known 
that in South Wales seams of coal existed a depth of nearly twice | 
4,000 feet, and eyen supposing the heat to be as great as some 
people imagined, he believed that very heat would be found to be an: 
engineering agent which would assist in the processes of ventilation 
so as to produce a temperature sufficiently low to enable men to 
work there with no great difficulty. It was quite certain that there 
‘was no necessity for any additional inducement to a manufacturer 
to economise his coal, a slight increase in force was sufficient for 
that. It had been assumed by Mr. Mundella’s Committee on Coal 
that a large increase in the consumption of coal, by the manu- 
facturers of iron, was one of the causes of the present high prices, 
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but he was in a position to show most conclusively the fallacy 
of that view. In 1871 there were produced in this kingdom 
— 6,627,179 tons of pig iron. Three tons of coal were computed as . 
being required for the production of one ton of pig iron, and con- 
sequently 19,881,537 tons were stated to have been used in 1871. 
The following estimate was based on returns furnished by nearly all 
the ironmasters in the kingdom. The returns for 1872 were now 
completed—only six small works in South Staffordshire having 
neglected to furnish returns, and an estimate had been made for 
them by some of the ironmasters of the district. The total produc- 
tion of pig iron in 1872 amounted to 6,741,299 tons, so that the 
increase over 1871 was exceedingly small. There was, however, a 
decrease in the quantity of coal used, for whereas in 1871 there 
were three tons of coal required for the production of one ton of 
pig iron, in 1872 only 51 cwt. of coal per ton of pig iron were used, 
so that the total quantity consumed was reduced to 17,190,312 tons. 
Some economy must therefore have been effected in the use of coal 
in blast furnaces. The returns as to merchant iron were not com- 
plete, but he had every reason to believe that in that branch of 
industry some economy, but not to the same extent, had resulted 
from the improvements introduced into the manufacture of iron. 
He was, however, quite certain that no mechanical methods could 
effect so great an economy in the use of coal as carefulness on the 
part of the stoker. This was proved by the results of the system 
of emulation introduced amongst the steam engineers of the Cornish 
mines by the late Mr. John Taylor. Where a certain premium had 
been offered to the stoker upon the quantity of coal he saved, the 
result had always been satisfactory. In 1872, according to the 
‘inspector’s returns, the output of coal was 123,497,316 tons; in 
1871 it was 117,352,028 tons, showing an actual excess in 1872 over 
1871 of 6,145,288 tons. He believed, however, that this statement 
was higher than the real quantities, but the recent Coal Mines 
Regulation Act had taken away from him the power of verification 
by personal inquiries which he formerly possessed. He knew from 
experience that some men were disposed to misrepresent the quan- 
tity of coal produced by their collieries. He had now established 
another check, though he was not quite sure that it would be a 
satisfactory one. He had asked the assistance of all the railway 
and canal companies, and. from the Custom House he could obtain 
the quantities of coal which passed either from port to port in the 
British Islands or to Foreign ports. All the large coal-carrying 
lines had furnished him with returns of the quantities of coal carried 
in 1871 and 1872, but he could not get the quantities carried from 
the collieries directly to the works by private lines, by trams, or 
carts. The returns from the railways, however, showed that there 
was in 1872 an actual increase in the distribution of coal over 1871 
of upwards of 5,000,000 tons. It was therefore probable that the 
increase of 6,145,000 tons, as shown by the inspector’s returns, was 
not far from the truth. It would be a most lamentable thing to 
check for a single moment, by anything like taxation, the produce 
of the great coalfields. He was perfectly satisfied that the present 
high price was merely a temporary state of affairs, although pro- 
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bably the low prices of a few years back would not be again reached. 
Mr. I. Lothian Bell had shown that a cost of something like 1s. 6d. 
per ton upon every ton raised, must be the consequence of the 
increased wages and other costs of working up to the present time. 
The cost due to the increased depth and extension of the workings, 
must always continue to increase; but the accidental circumstances 
which gave rise to the present unnatural high price, must in a short 
time give way to a better system regulating the relation between the 
master and the man, and between the coalowner and the public. 


Mr. Sopwirn considered the policy advocated in the paper a 
mistaken one. It was one of the first conditions of manufacturing 
success that the raw material should be cheap. If a tax were 
placed on coal, the purchaser would not only have to pay that addi- 
tional sum, but a further addition to it, and as coal was used in 
every manufacture, an increase in the price of coal meant an 
increase in the price of every manufactured article. 

Mr. Sopwith then drew the attention of the meeting to some 


diagrams of mineral statistics, prepared by Mr. Howard, of Chester- 
field. 


Mr. W. TayLter was of opinion that the present high prices of 
coal were caused by the large increase in the consumption by ocean 
steamers, ironworks, and gasworks, and he had hoped to hear some 
suggestions from the author of the paper as to the means by which 
the housekeepers of the country could get fuel. Instead of this, 
however, the paper was merely a financial statement. He had 
also hoped that the learned societies who had recently entered so 
elaborately into scientific subjects, among others that of coal supply, 
would have initiated some valuable suggestions on this all important 
object—not only to the middie classes, but specially so to the poor, 
to whom fuel was an essential of life—but no practical result had 
come from that source, and he firmly considered that whoever could 
invent, or be the means of producing an efficient substitute for coal, 
would do the highest possible service to his country. 


Professor Leone Levi was sorry that Sir Rowland Hill should 
have given the authority of his great name to a scheme so futile and 
erroneous as that advocated in the paper—futile inasmuch as no tax, 
at all practicable, would hinder the consumption of an article so 
necessary as coal; and economically erroneous, since such a tax 
would materially interfere with home production. Professor Levi 
regretted the paper the more, since it might encourage those dis-_ 
affected with the high price of coal to resort to Government for 
interference, ignoring the fact that the price of coal, as well as the 
price of any other article, must be regulated by supply and demand. 


Mr. Frettows said he was sorry his father-in-law (Sir Rowland 
Hill) was not well enough to read the paper himself and to take 
part in the discussion. 

The scheme proposed was really one not for increasing, but 
rather for lightening, taxation, which might be done by taxing coal, 
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on which possibly the economy secured in its use might in amount 
be even equivalent to the tax itself, whereas similar saving and 
- economy could not be effected to the same extent with other taxes. 
That is to say, a coal tax of 1s. per ton would enable the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to take off the taxes on tea, coffee, sugar, &., and 
would give us a free breakfast table—and an average family using 
54 tons of coal yearly, costing 30s. per ton, or 7/. 15s., would merely 
have to lessen their consumption by one-thirtieth, or to use only 
5 tons, which with the tax would cost 31s. per ton, or 7/. 15s., to 
save in this case their tax, which after all would only be about 
5s., and have tea, coffee, and sugar duty free. Who is there here, 
or how many are there in this Kingdom who would not gladly pay 
Is. per ton extra on coal to have a free breakfast table, or to be 
relieved of all income and property tax? Who is there here who 
would not gladly pay even 5s. per ton extra on coal, to be relieved 
of all taxes whatever, except those on spirits and tobacco and half 
those on wine and beer? Why a tax of 5s. per ton on 5 tons of 
coal (and many families do not use so much) would only be 25s., 
and would be entirely saved, if instead of consuming 5 tons, they 
could reduce their consumption by about one-sixth, or to 4; tons— 
which in most cases might, I believe, readily be done, Mr. Dudley 
Baxter having reduced his by one-third. 

That high prices do produce economy, was shown by Mr. Dudley 
Baxter’s statement of his own experience, and by Mr. Hunt’s figures 
showing that in 1871 60 cwt. of coal were used in blast furnaces to 
produce one ton of iron, whereas the latest returns showed that 
now 51 cwt. onlv were required. It was only since the high price 
of coal, that coal-saving machines had become popular, or had been 
introduced to any extent. 

That there had been great waste of coal in this country, was 
shown by the Reports of Committees and Commissions, and that 
waste was greater in the Iron districts than anywhere else. 

Taking the greatest commercial interest in the kingdom, and 
very large consumers of coal (the railways), how would they be 
affected if even a tax of 5s. per ton were imposed on coal? LHven., 
to them in their corporate capacity alone, the remission of taxation 
in other ways, would meet this charge. In addition to which there 
would be the boon of a free breakfast table, remission of income and 
property taxes, and all other taxes whatever, except those on spirits 
and tobaceo and half those on wine and beer, which the share- 
holders would gain in their individual capacity. : 

I find, taking haphazard the balance sheets of six of the railways 
for the first half of 1878, and these are rather unfavourable selec- 
tions for the purpose—as their proportion of passenger traffic (on 
which duty is paid) is small, it being only about 30 per cent. of 
their gross traffic— that it would pay the railway companies to have 
a tax of 2s. per ton on coal, if the income and property tax were 
taken off, as the sum saved in their corporate capacity alone in 
income and property tax would pay the extra 2s. per ton on coal. 

An additional tax of 2s. per ton on coal would be recouped to 
the companies by the remission of the passenger duty, and an addi- 
tional tax of 1s. per. ton would be recouped to the companies by 
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remission of stamp, house duty, and other taxes. Thus it is seen 
that a tax of 5s. per ton might be imposed on coal, and these great 
consumers would be recouped by the remission of income and _ pro- 
perty tax, the passenger duty and other assessed taxes, inde- 
pendently of the additional gain to the individual shareholders by 
the remission of all other taxes except those on spirits, tobacco, &c. 

With regard to the observations that we should pay increased 
prices for various articles into which coal entered into the course of 
manufacture; if, as is assumed, and as shown is the case with 
railways, the extra expense of coal caused by the tax is recouped 
by remission of other taxes—cost would not be increased, and we 
should not pay more. If, moreover, through economy in the use of 
coal a smaller quantity were used than formerly (as in the case of 
iron manufacture), prices might even be lower than at present. 
Assuming even that there were no economy caused by the higher 
price, In consequence of the tax, the nation—as a nation-——would 
after all only pay in the aggregate the tax of 1s. or 2s. per ton, or 
whatever the tax might be, on the 120,000,000 of tons raised ; for if 
any trade or trader charged more than the share of the tax due to 
the article, the excess cost to the buyer would be gained by the 
seller. 

It seems to have been assumed by several speakers that there is 
a distinct proposal to put a tax of 6s. per ton on coal. Sir Rowland 
Hill’s paper has merely stated the effect of various rates of taxation 
on coal, from 1s. to 6s., showing what taxes might be repealed by 
certain rates of tax on coal. 

Sir Rowland Hitl’s proposal was not to raise the price of coal 
above its present rate, but to arrest its downward progress in price 
at some suitable point, by the imposition of a tax, the amount of 
which he left for statesmen to decide according to circumstances— 
remitting at the same time equivalent taxation in other directions. 

Coal differed from corn, cotton, and many other raw materials, 
in this—that it was the capital of the country—and not a thing like 
corn or cotton that could be reproduced year after year. It was to 
this country what the capital of a private individual was to him, 
and as the latter should be very careful not to draw upon this 
capital, so should the country be exceedingly careful lest its capital, 
i.e., its stock of coal, were too freely drawn upon by the present 
generation. 

Mr. Fellows agreed entirely with Mr. Dudley Baxter in his view 
that manufactures would follow the coal, and that if we had to 
import coal from America or elsewhere for manufacturing purposes, — 
our manufactures would rapidly decline, and we should cease soon 
to be at the head of the mercantile and manufacturing nations of 
the world. 

It therefore behoved us as a nation to look well ahead, and it 
appeared to him that Sir Rowland Hill had, in his paper, done this, 
and had put before the Society a far-seeing proposal—that did not 
look to the mere present benefit of this generation (though he 
believed it would be a present benefit), but looked also to the future 
of this great Hmpire. 

It was almost demonstrated that a high price for coal was the 
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only way to cause economy in its use. If this high price could be 
met by at least equivalent reduction of taxation elsewhere, so that 
_the evils of high price might be obviated—even to the present 
generation—surely the nation would be profited thereby. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the objections raised, he believed 
Sir Rowland’s proposal was statesmanlike, though perhaps too novel 
to be at once adopted. 


The Cuatrman considered that the Society owed a debt of 
gratitude to Sir Rowland Hill for the trouble he had taken in pre- 
paring the paper. He had presented a great financial scheme for 
the transference and simplification of the taxes of the country; and 
if foreign countries could only be prevailed upon to do the same, 
there might not be so great an objection to the proposed tax. But 
England would run a great risk if she ventured on such a step 
alone. The two leading facts stated by Mr. Hunt, that already (in 
two years) so considerable an economy had been effected in the 
make of iron, and that the increase of temperature in mines occurred 
in a diminishing ratio, were of the utmost importance, and highly 
encouraging. 

In conclusion, Dr. Guy announced to the. meeting that the 
Council had decided on the establishment of a Howard Medal, to 
be given every year to the author of the best essay upon some 
important subject in social statistics, giving the preference to those 
subjects to which Howard himself devoted his attention. 
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I1.—Principal Additions to the Library of the Society during 1873. 


Tue following is a list of some of the most important acquisitions to 
the Society’s library :— 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1873. 8vo. 
i c Franklin Institute, 1873. 8vo. 
5 Institute of Actuaries, 1873. 8vo. 
Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 1872-73. Vols. 
Xxxv and xxxvi. 8vo. 
Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, 1872-73. 
8vo. 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 1873. 8vo. 
» and Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 1872-73. 8vo. 
Proceedings of the Royal Institution, 1873. 
Transactions of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, 1872-73. 8vo. 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, 1873. 8vo. 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Vol. xviii. 4to. 
Journal of the Society of Arts, 1873. 
The Atheneum, 1873. 
» Bankers’ Magazine, 1873. 8vo. 
», Heonomist, 1873. 
», Indian Economist, 1878. 
Journal des Economistes, 1873. 8vo. 
Annals @ Hygiene publique, 1873. 8vo. 
The Origin of the Commerce of the British Empire, by A. Anderson, 1786. 
Ato. 
Special Report on Immigration, with accompanying Information for Immi- 
grants, by Dr. Edward Young, United States. 8vo. 
Medical and Surgical History of the War of the Rebellion in the United 
States. 2 vols. Ato. 
A Practical Treatise on Life and Fire Assurance, Annuities and Reversionary 
Sums, and Leases for Terms and for Lives, by J. H. James. 8vo. 
Papers on Various Subjects, by George Warde Norman, Esq. 8vo. 
Reports of the United States Commissioner of Patents for 1869, 3 vols. 
For 1870, 2 vols. For 1871, 2 vols. 8vo. 
First Annual Report of the Registrar- General in Mauritius. 
Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign Countries for 1871. Ato. 
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Der Boden und die landwirthschaftlichen verhaeltnisse des Preussichen 
Staates (vier Baende nebst Atlas). 

The Report and Proceedings of the French Commission of Inquiry into the 
Monetary Question. 2 vols. Ato. 


Ti.——The Land.Tasx: 
From the Pall Mall Gazette:-— 


“In our system of imperial finance the British land tax reveals itself as a 
grotesque anomaly. It is based upon an assessment made in 1692 and modified in 
1697. It is, therefore, raised upon a valuation which was probably reasonable two 
centuries ago, but which it can be easily shown is absurdly inequitable at the 
present day. It has been partially redeemed; a proceeding which has had the 
practical effect of fixing the payments to the tax in respect of all other lands and 
tenements in England and Scotland. The present land tax payers can alone relieve 
themselves by the same process. They are alike cut off from all hopeful agitation 
for its abolition or for its equitable reassessment throughout the kingdom. There 
is a noticeable fact in the history of the tax which is of interest just now. We 
allude to the ease with which an impost originally laid upon real and upon personal 
property shifts from the latter and attaches itself to the former. ‘ For nothing 
can be more certain,’ the Commissioners of Inland Revenue assert, ‘though but 
little known, than that the so-called land tax was, in fact, a property and income 
tax, and, moreover, that personal estate was quite as much the object of the charge 
as land, if not more so.’ The conamissioners cite in proof of this the second section 
of the Act of 1692: ‘That every person, body politick and corporate, having any 
estate in ready monies or in any debts owing to them, or having any estate in 
goods, wares, merchandise, or other chattels, or personal estate within this realm or 
without, shall yield and pay unto their majesties 4s. in the pound, according to the 
true yearly value thereof.’ The third section of the Act imposes a duty of 4s. in 
the pound upon the profits of salaries of all persons, except naval and military 
officers, having any office or employment of profit. The rules for the assessment 
show that the charge upon personal estate was to receive as much attention as the 
charge upon land. The Act of 1692 was the first Land Tax Act, but in 1697 the 
duty was imposed by a new statute, ‘precisely in the form which,’ say the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners, ‘has been preserved to the present day; that is to say,-as 
a fixed sum for the whole kingdom, and to be raised in quotas specified in the Act 
for each county, city, or borough therein named.’ It is remarkable that the last- 
named Act, as well as that of 1797, when the tax was made permanent, appears 
to mark more strongly than before the taxation of personal estate as the primary 
object of the law. Notwithstanding this, the sum levied on personality in 
Mr. Pitt’s time appears to have dwindled to a mere nothing; and in 1823 the 
total sum so raised throughout England and Scotland was only 5,416/., out of 
1,210,000l, ‘The difficulty which the counties felt in taxing personal property was 
concurrently experienced by the parishes in assessing stock in trade to the poor 
rate—a difficulty which led to its ultimate exemption. For the land tax the statute 
requires a specified amount from each county. In raising that sum the local autho- 
rities themselves adjust the quotas which each subdivision of the county is to con- 
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tribute by assessing the separate parishes of the respective hundreds, &c. Hence 
it has been the action of the local authorities, and not that of the crown officers, 
which has permitted personal estate to evade the burden of the tax. These 
circumstances are instructive with regard to the demand so frequently made at 
present that ordinary income and profits of trade should be assessed to local rates 
and taxes. The Act of 1697 imposed a charge for land tax upon England and 
Wales of 1,484,015/. 1s. 113d. The fractional precision of the gross impost seems 
ludicrous. It is not known how the 1s. 113d. was arrived at. In 1707 Scotland 
came within the provisions of the Annual Laud Tax Act; the whole sum brought 
to account in the following year was 2,026,640/.—England paying 1,978,686/., 
and Scotland 47,9547. Nominally the duty was 4s. in the pound. In subsequent 
years the duty fluctuated between 3s., 2s., and 1s. in the pound down to 1775, the 
yield accurately responding to the change of rate. In 1776 the rate was put back 
to the normal 4s., at which it has ever since stood. In 1798 the tax, which had 
been yearly renewed since its original imposition, was rendered perpetual. It was 
upon the same occasion that Mr. Pitt passed his scheme for its redemption. The 
scheme turns upon the price of consols at the time the redemption is effected. In 
1798 consols were quoted at 50, and yielded 6 per cent. interest. They were 
worth from sixteen to seventeen years’ purchase; upon those terms the tax was 
redeemable at twenty years’ purchase. The plan failed. In 1798 and 1799 the 
tax was redeemed to the extent of 435,885/.; in 1800 only 40,4187. was redeemed. 
In 1870 the whole sum that had been redeemed was little over 800,0007. The 
commissioners ascribe the failure chiefly to the rise in the price of consols. When 
consols rule from 92 to 93, it will take a small fraction over 282. to redeem 1d. of 
land tax, instead of 20/., which was the highest price that Mr. Pitt considered he 
could obtain when he launched his measure. We have selected ten counties to 
show what is the pressure now of the land tax when computed with relation to the 
known annual value of lands and tenements :-— 


Annual Land Tax Quotas in the Undernamed Counties, and the Assess- 
ments under Schedule A of the Property Tax in respect of Lands and 














Houses. 
Assessments on Lands, Land Tax Per Cent. of Land Tax 
Messuages, or by 38 Geo. III, on Assessment 
Tenements in 1867. cap. 5. of Lands and Houses. 
£ £ 

Lancashire ................ 11,687,685 20,989 O°3 
Workehire: jhjsccsteses 10,824,033 91,494 0'8 
a2 ies a a Poly emp 66,133 ‘tee 
Bedfordshire ............ 774,103 28,554 a°4 
Berkshire” ©...0...0cbees 1,180,438 40,844. a0 
THWGHOT ih tretenn: 1,851,393 10,597 0'°6 
Northampton............. 1,569,743 47,669 3°0 
Bali Acconci ont 1,566,298 29,057 I°9 
Walts. sciodeneecras 1,640,394 51,657 ae 
Worcester. .........:000 1,686,593 33,582 2°0 


SE SS A CS NE SS SN ES SSS ES 


“Lancashire has a very light quota and a very heavy rental of lands, messuages, 
and tenements; the consequence is that it pays at the rate of o-2 per cent., or 4s. 
per 100d. of rental. In like manner Yorkshire pays 16s. per 100/., while the con- 
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ditions are reversed in Bedfordshire and Berkshire: the one county is mulct in the 

proportion of 74s., and the other 7os. per tool. The table furnishes other like 
anomalies. In the last report of the Inland Revenue we get another illustration 
of the inequalities of the land tax when levied upon the original assessment. The 
case is that of a parish where the old assessment comprised 2,715 charges at the 
rate of about 4s.in the pound. The new assessment contained 8,392 charges at 
the rate of 6d. in the pound. The unredeemed quota of Liverpool was 95/. gs. 2d. 
in 1853. It was found that an assessment of one farthing in the pound was 
sufficient to pay the quota for fifteen years. The sums which the tax produced 
during the ten years ended with 1872, are shown hereunder :— 


Land Tax Raised in Great Britain during the Ten Years ended with 1872. 

















England. Scotland. Total. 
£ £ £ 
LG OS aera ais 1,071,830 34,761 1,106,591 
ce dale Aah a £073,171 34,583 1,707,764. 
SS as aah 1,089,345 34,575 12)3,920 
Wie aed. ons: 1,075,367 34,821 1,110,188 
5 7 ae ee 1,077,232 34,538 VEE, 770 
1 ae ae B08 7,535 35,184 1,092,715 
A Oh 1A 1,082,900 34,690 ¥, VE 7,590 
PAGE HEAL, 1,593,918 34,202 1,628,120 
7 9 To A 1,056,592 34,700 1,091,292 
UR Lee ee 1,051,350 35,218 1,086,568 





“« With the exception of the year 1870, the amounts annually brought into the 
exchequer have varied but slightly. But in that year the tax paid by England was 
raised about 50 per cent., paying 511,000/7, more than in 1869. There was no 
alteration in the rate of the tax, nor in the assessment on which it was laid; 
neither was there any material diminution from the usual amount of impost in the 
two following years. The difference appears as the outcome of a most remarkable 
feat in fiscal legerdemain by the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was the result, 
we are informed, of the operation of 32 and 33 Vict., which made the land tax to 
be due in one sum at the commencement of the natural year; thus, the treasury 
netted the produce of three or four quarters’ payments in the last quarter of the 
financial year. Scotland, it will be seen, has escaped the device, paying no less and 
no more in the same or in the subsequent years than its ordinary average tax.” 


III.—The Swiss Post Office. 
From the Globe: 


*«« An interesting account of the Swiss Postal Department has just been issued 
among the consular reports. The Swiss department differs in some points from 
our own post office. It enjoys certain privileges and is trammelled by certain obli- 
gations which do not exist in this country. It has a monopoly for the conveyance 
of all closed packets not exceeding 10 lbs. in weight; and of all travellers and their 





baggage when off the lines of railway. Every railway company has to carry 
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gratuitously letter bags containing packets not exceeding 4]bs. weight; to transport 
at reduced rates all ‘ messageries’ articles from 4 lbs. to 120 lbs.; and to give free 
conveyance to the travelling post offices belonging to the department, together with 
its officials and inspectors. On the other hand, the department pays annually to 
the several Cantons a royalty, which amounted in 1872—an exceptionally favourable 
year—to one-eighth of the whole gross receipts. The total receipts of 1872 show 
an increase of 33,0172. over 1871, and of 105,4.53/. over 1869—an increase chiefly 
under the heads of ‘travellers’ and ‘correspondence. In 1872 there was a rush 
of foreigners, who had been kept back by the war during the two previous years. 
With the exception of inflammatory substances and spirituous liquors, subject to 
customs dues, there is hardly anything within the limit of 120 lbs. that may not 
be sent by messageries. The number of separate articles sent in 1872 was 
5,295,000. <A remarkable feature in the organisation of the Swiss Post Office 
is that of the transmission of money. Any sum not exceeding 20/. may be sent 
by post office order to a first-class office within the country, and not exceeding 
tol, to a second-class office, the commissions being 6d. and 4d. respectively. A 
number of these orders may be purchased at a time, ready to fill up and post with- 
out any further application. The orders are paid to the recipients at their resi- 
dences, a receipt being given to the postman on the back of the order itself. In 
1863 the value of post office and telegraphic orders for the interior alone was 
291,484/.; in 1872 it had risen to close on 4,000,000/.—a really extraordinary 
sum for a population of 2,700,000 persons. It must, however, be noticed that the 
system of bankers’ cheques is but little known in Switzerland, and these orders 
replace them as far as possible. The total number of postage stamps issued in 
1852 was 4,099,000 at a value of 15,8922. The increase was very steady, until 
the number in 1861 was 9,399,000, at a value of 68,1167. In each of the years 
1862 and 1863 the increase was at the rate of 50 per cent., the number for the 
latter year being 19,938,000, at a value of 92,344/. This extraordinary leap, the 
report states, followed immediately upon the introduction of cheap postage, which 
took place in July, 1862. In 1872 the numbers had risen to 32,634,000, equal to 
333,092l. The stamped envelopes, since their introduction in 1867, have increased 
from four to sixteen millions. In 1870 post cards were introduced; the number 
issued last year was over 2,000,000. The number of letters for 1872 is given at 
55,925,000; or nearly 21 per head of population. This is the number delivered to 
or from inhabitants of Switzerland, or going through the post to France, Germany, 
or Italy.” 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


BIRTHS anp DEATHS—QuvuaARTER ENDED SEPTEMBER, 1873. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGHS—QvUARTER ENDED JUNE, 1873. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriages, Birtus, and DEatus, returned in the 
Years 1873-67, and in the QuaRTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1873-67 :—Numbers. 





Marriages No. 
Bir the ..600000 s 
Deaths .... 5, 





Qrs. ended 
last day of 


SURE <r... zs 


September ,, | 


December ,, 


Qrs. ended 
last day of 


June ~..:..:. ‘5 
September ,, 


December _,, 


Qrs. ended 
last day of 


March....... . No. 


PC ,..0.: a 
September ,, 


December ,, 








78, 72, 71, 70, 69, 68, 
— | 200,937] 190,112| 181,655| 176,970 | 176,962 


— | 824,646| 797,428) 792,787| 773,381 | 786,858 
— | 492,065 | 514,879| 515,329! 494,828 | 480,622 


Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1873-67. 


(I.) Marriaces :-—Numbers. 


41,209 | 40,557 | 36,305 | 36,455 | 37,752 | 36,696 
53,332 | 50,197 | 48,831 | 46,720 | 43,202 | 45,364 
aa 49,806 | 46,536 | 43,900 | 43,978 | 43,509 
ae 60,377 | 58,440 | 54,580 | 52,088 | 51,393 








(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 


67. 


179,154 


768,349 
471,073 


67. 


36,441 
45,589 
44,086 
53,038 


— | | | fF | es 


.| 216,367 | 208,737 | 209,523 | 206,366 | 203,775 | 198,584 


206,618 | 208,711 | 201,165 | 208,615 |188,618 | 202,839 
203,609 | 201,105 | 193,271 | 192,521 | 190,394 | 192,583 
— | 206,093 | 193,469 | 190,285 | 190,594 | 192,852 


(III.) DEatrus :—Numbers. 


194,763 
199,660 
190,782 
183,144. 


a ) | | Ss | | | _____.._.., 


132,626 | 134,992 | 138,393 | 143,773 | 133,096 | 119,676 
118,751 | 120,914 | 120,793 | 121,128 | 118,947 |110,010 
114,341 | 118,786 | 121,332 | 124,297 | 114,644 | 130,482 

— |117,373 |134,361 |126,131 | 128,141 | 120,454 


134,008 
112,355 
108,513 
116,197 
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Annual Rates of Marriaces, Birtus, and Deatus, per 1,000 Prrsons 


Livine in the Years 1873-67, and the QUARTERS 


of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1873-67 :—General Ratios. 





Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 












































an oer 23,356, — | 23,068, | 22,783, | 22,501, | 22,223, | 21,949, |21,678, 

in middle o 

each Year.... 
eae 16°8 | 17:4 | 16-7 | 161 | 15°9 | 1671 | 16°5 
Births veces — | 363 | 35°7 | 35-0 | 35:2 | 848 | 35°8 | 35:4 
Deaths..............-, —_ 22°6 21°3 22°6 22°9 22°3 21°9 21°7 

QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1873-67. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qrs. ended | "78. |iggyy | 72. | 71. | 70. | ’ea, | 6s. | ’67. 

last day of Bae AE | 2 Z AS 
RI APC 5 ...cs-c0s-0a. 14°3 13°8 14°1 12°9 13°2 ISS") 136 337 
“so eae Oe ete ji 18°38 17° 17°5 17:2 16°7 15°6 16°6 | 16°9 
September ........ — TO '4¢S Ail 1 AG? ete G7 | 168) G2 
December .....,.... 19°9 20°7 20°4 | 19:2 186 | 186: (S95 

(II.) Brrrus :—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qrs. ended | 278. |iggny | 72 | "7 | *70. | 269. | °68, | "ez, 

last day of SE eS Laie ERA So ov ees fh DS Soule eee ss 
Moarch....ss.iseisee; 37°6 37°0 36°3 37°3 37°3 37°3 36°4 36°6 
NO 35°5 36°3 36°3 35°56 36°4 34°1 37°2 37h 
September ....,,...| 34°6 34° 2 34°6 33°7 34°0 34°1 34°9 | 85°0 
December ......... — 34°2 35°4 | 33°7 | 33°6 34°1 35°0° | 33°6 

(III.) Dratrus:—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qre. ended | 18, \inateg | 78. | VL) | 70.5] 680] Bee tee, 

last day of 6 “ei. tees chess = ee 
WEARCR cs cecsdangece 23°0 25°32 23°5 24°7 26°0 24° 21°9 25°2 
PWM perce ds teaencarey 20°4 21°83 21°0 21°3 21°6 21°5 20°2 + 20°9 
September ........ 19°4 21 4a 204 | 2h 22°0 | 20°65 2377 49:9 
December ........ —_ a2°2 20°2 23°4 22°3 22°9 21°8 | 21°3 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consots, Provisions, Pavrerism, and TEMPE- 
RATURE in each of the Nine QuaRTERS ended September, 1873. 





Quarters 


ending 


1871 


Sept. 30 
Dec. 31 


1872 
Mar. 31 


June 30 
Sept. 30 


Dec. 31 


1873 
Mar. 31 


June 30. 


Sept. 30 


« 


Average 
Price 
of 
Consols 
(for 
Money). 





£ 
933 


93 


Q 


2) 


Average 
Rate 
of Bank 


0 
England 
Dis- 
count. 











f 
Average 
Price 
of 
Wheat 
per 
Quarter 
i 
England 


and 
Wales. 


$ a. 
57. 9 


56 3 


58 


57 3 


55 
56 5 


61 4 


5 6 


Average Prices of 
Meat per lb. 
at the Metropolitan 
Meat Market 
(by the Carcase), 


with the Mean Prices. 


Beef. Mutton. 


d.d.d.| d. da. d. 


54—8 | 58—9 
62 43 
5—7% | 5}—84 
68 6% 


68 73 
b—7)-| 6—S? 
63 S 
5i—8 | 63—94 
63 Wa 
5i—8 6—82 
6% z 

4-8. | G29 
6% 4% 
6—8? | 62—94 
78 83 
58—83 | 64—94 
Ve 1% 





7 


Average 
Prices of 
Potatoes 
(York 
Regents) 
per Ton 
at 
Waterside 
Market, 
Southwark. 


Sie (Sie cS 
60—77 
68 
75—104 
89 


80—120 
100 
124—150 
137 
105—133 
11g 
153—187 
170 


179—235 
207 
188—242 
212 


95—120 
107 


8 9 10 


Pauperism. 


Quarterly Average of | Mean 
the Number of Paupers T 

relieved on the al 

last day of each week. } pera- 








ture. 

In-door. | Out-door. 

132,067 | 769,764 | 61°3 
141,027 | 759,666 | 41°8 
149,599 | 776,793 | 43°6 
134,41 2 724,463 | 52°8 
126,377 | 681,987 | 61°1 
138,648 | 675,598 | 46°3 
150,392 | 708,357 | 39°4 
135,491 | 666,126 | 50°2 
127,674 | 632,412 | 60°3 





C.—General Average Death-Rate Tuble:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 
of the Population in the Kleven Divisions of England. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 









































Divisions. Hen Venus 1872. Quarters ending 1873. Quarters ending 

Pod June. | Sept. Dec. || March.| June. | Sept. 

England and Wales ................06. 22°4 21°0 | 20°4 | 20°2 || 23°0 | 20°4 |] 19°4 
BOERNE oc sa os sceesensdes ahnreoeoee 24°3 20°7 | 21:4 | 19°8 || 22°7 | 20°0 | 21:8 
11. South-Eastern counties . Ig‘I 17:0 16°9'. 1622 }-18:8. | 16°> | 15:3 
I. South Midland _,, OZ 18°4 | 18°3 | 18°0 || 20°8 | 17°5 | 16:5 
Iv. Eastern counties ................ DOES 7-8) | 4.7254 184) 1) 209 1 186 res 
v. South-Western counties ....) 19°9 EOeE: PG <p 178 202) 182 os 
vi. West Midland __,, 2178 || 21:1 | 19°6 | 20-8 || 23°6 | 19°8 | 18-3 
vit. North Midland ,,. ...i 20°38 || 21°3 | 21-4 | 19-3 || 22°9 | 20°71 | 185 
yitt. North-Western ,, Ge? 23°8 | 24°0 | 28°8 || 26°9 | 24°1 | 238°1 
OX. VOREGINIPO E3208 yc teeeiadi teas 24°0 23-7 23:9 1022 °5) ||. 2a | Zak ie 2s 
x. Northern counties —.........065 PAG | Zoe | 2229 \2 22°S || .23°8 | 22-9 1" 23°5 
xt. Monmouthshire and Wales} 21°6 219.) 180 4 19°9 | 23°84 20-7) TET, 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—AnnuaL Rate of Mortariry per 
1,000 ix Town and Country Disrricrs of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 


Years 1873-71. 





‘ Population 
rea Enumerated. 
VA SUEN SEO, | el 
Acres, 1871. 1873. | a4, | 1872.| 1871 
In 130 Districts,and Jaane 24°4 | 27°3 | 26°4 | 26°7 
59 Sub-districts, June 23°61 °33*4 | 22°C | 22°9 
comprising _ the 8,183,965 | 12,892,982 Sept. ....) 22°0 | 24*1 | 23°0 | 24°0 
Chief Towns........ Bets tk 24°8 | 22°0 | 26°4 
Year — 24°g | 23°3 | 25°0 
Year — ag 7) Lefer, I9°S 
In, the ees March..| 2171 | 22°6 | 20°9 | 22°0 
ricts an ~ 
d and Wales, June 18°8 | sg*7 } 18°9 | 19°% 
comprising chiedly (| 34135,256 | 9,219,28414 Sent, | 16-0 | 19-7 | 17-0 | 17-4 
Small Towns and Bees i 


Country Parishes 


Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three months April, 


aoe June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year, 92 days. 
made 


in these calculations, also for the difference between 365 and 365°25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 











doe | 184 | 17 Doe 
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Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
in each Quarter of the Years 


ee Pe a ee eee See Oy 
































For this inequality a correction has been 











E.—Special Town Table:—Porvunation; Birrus, Deatus; Mean TEMPERATURE and : 
RAINFALL tn the Third Quarter of 1873, in Twenty-One Large Towns. 
a a a 
j 
; : Annual Rate M Rainfall 
Populltise in = 7 to 1,000 Living during Bawperatuie i : 
eS the Middle | 13 Weeks | 13 Weeks the 13 Weeks in __ | Inches im 7 
Cities, &c. of ending ending ending 27th Sept. 18 — 13 — : 
the Year 27th Sept., | 27th Sept., anit 3 le Ah z a 
1873. 1878. 5 le Births. | Deaths. 1973,” | 18736 
Total of 21 towns in U. K.} 7,507,575 | 67,055 | 44,452 23°8 58-1 9°47 
MOIRA.” Wins co dpeved eAvonserncta ee 3,356,073 | 28,720 | 18,234 2x28 60°6 8°41 
PGLESMROUEN. . ccascasvecceereroreees 118,280 1,021 Lee, 17° 60°3 be 
Norwiee tt. Snare 81,677 630 413 20° 3 58°5 9°89 
PAUL ss sccwatresee see hncs mete 189,648 1,651 1,017 21°56 581 10°55 
Wolverhampton............. 70,084 638 482 24°6 58°3 9°39 
pre AVN de): lo ere 355,540 | 38,378 25239 Pye 58:2 10°73 
WSCC CBU see) sigascanssjs-apieniss 102,694 | 1,165 744. 29°1 = aa 
Nottingham cc.ssssc0s00 89,557 806 599 2.6°8 57°8 4°61 
DAVEE POOR. g .x5.ageAadeeogomigen 505,274 | 4,696 3,417 27°! 57-3 9°86 
Nanchosten civic. ccsiiees 354,057 3,283 2,637 29°9 58°6 12°10 
Palfords. Gi... parte tinea 130,468 | 1,360 942 29°0 57-0 rb 
Oldheat Se cas Sessa 85,141 848 454. 21°4 a 13°31 
DCORLOTO  scketgi edt 156,609 1,482 885 22° 57-9 4°00 
DGONG: 7. 1eiosaboonmomnmyarel 272,619 | 2,682 1,851 29°3 58-3 565 
SBMTOL 8). saipdeonetacssenctpoten srt 264,352 | 2,669 1,703 26°9 57-9 Srna 
dF) | a Si aie tat ARERR 128,125 1,206 878 296 57°83 8°31 
Sinderland : jccrvanessesteeiss 102,450 | 1,075 563 22°! te bs ae 
Newcastle-on-Tyne _........ 133,246 | 1,347 994 29°9 = Law 
Bidini burgh. «<..pcgpasess..s-cagsees 208,553 1,600 1,0C2 19°3 57-4, a 
RBZ ORT. eis... scrporaie branes 498,462 | 4,627 3,24. 2OEL 55°8 Ley 
LL. 1 Rar RIS SPs ee 314,666 | 2,181 1,639 20°9 58-2 10°61 
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F.—Divisional Table:—Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 30th 
June, 1873-71; and Birtus and Deatrus in Quarters ended 30th 
September, 1873-71. 





1 Q 3 4 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA* PopuLATION, 30th June. 
in 1871. 


(England and Wales.) Seca ee aes iisads 1873. 1872. 1871. 





No. No. No. No. 
Hneaww. & WALES.... Totals) 37,319,221 | 22,712,266] 53,332 | 50,197 | 48,652 


a | ee |, 


Be Bowddez)..b..-.cccd 75,362 | 3,254,260 | 8,770 8,312 8,042 
11. South-Eastern ........ 359945431 | 2,167,726 | 4,015 3,854: 3,848 
x11. South Midland......... 3,201,325 | 1,442,654 | 2,525 2,367 2,268 
BV.) PUASCCTO, oo. soatessson eno 3,251,441 | 1218728 1,910 1,885 1,826 
v. South-Western........ 4,981,170 | V880,777 4 -3,626 3,484. 3,532 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,945,460 | 2,720,669 | 6,527 6,057 6,047 
vir. North Midland........ 35535445 | 1,406,935 3,799 3,450 3,285 

vitt. North-Western........ 1,998,914 | 3,889,044 | 8,839 8,734 8,102 — 
TS NV OEKSWING oA csncsaagsse 3,702,384 | 2,895,569 6,096 5,545 5,468 
Bee IN OFEIOTHY | .1)..sccdessgess 3,547,947 | 1,414,234 | 4,024 3,615 3,400 


x1. Monmthsh.&Wales| 5,125,342 | 1,421,670 | 3,204 2,894 2,834 





7 | 8 9 10 11 12 13 
: Brrrus in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 30th September. 30th September. 


England and Wales. iaitiaaal ad Fatal Ball 
(England and Wales.) 1873. | 1872. 1871. 1878. 13872. 1. 1871. 











No. No. No. No. No. No. 
ENnGLpD. & WALES.... Totals | 203,609 | 201,105 | 192,986 [114,343 |118,786 | 121,236 





ge! 513 10 ae eR 28,720 | 28,399 | 26,628 | 18,234 | 17,660 | 18,637 
11. South-Hastern ........ 17,092. | 17,641. 4. 1.7.027 8,661 | 9,437 | 9,773 
111. South Midland........ 11,885 | 12,154 | 11,578 6,156 | 6,752 | 6,812 
TV). Waster iofliwie sehen 9,523 9,768 9,375 | 5,397 | 5,410 | 6,166 
v. South-Western........ 13,967 | 18,978 | 18,989 | 7,153 | 7,677 | 8,058 
vi. West Midland ........ 25,042 | 24,498 | 23,676 | 12,829 | 13,606 | 13,283 
vu. North Midland........ 12,734 | 12,302 | 11,779 | 6,706 | 7,677 | 6,914 
vit. North-Western........ 32,867 | 32,638 | 31,248 }| 20,384 | 20,917 | 21,427 
BIG OTRAS 5.045405 vos n-ne 23,681 | 22,995 | 21,777 113,670 | 14,764 | 13,830 
Be, INOVEHOPN | ...sccger-sacs. 15,574 | 14,497 | 18,841 | 8,768 | 8,370 | 9,892 


xI. Monmthsh. & Wales] 12,544 | 12,265 | 12,068 | 6,385 6,516 | 6,444 





* These are revised figures, and will be found to differ somewhat from those 
hitherto published. 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended September, 1873. 


(Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Es@., F.R.S., &c.] 








Temperature of 













































































Elastic 
Ss Force 
of 
Vapour. 
Water 
Diff. 
of the fen 
-| Aver- 
Thames} Mean. age of 
382 
Years. 
° In. In. 
66°0 | °431 | +°016 
65°8 | °424 | +°008 
58°8 348 | —'032 
63°5 *401 | —:008 











Weight 
of Vapour 
ina 
Cubic Foot 
of Air. 


Mean. 





Gr. 
4°83 


4°7 





Diff, 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

32 
Years. 





Gr. 
+0 °2 


+0°1 
—0°2 
0:0 





Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 


: es: Po Air— 
Air, Evaporation.| Dew Point. Daily Range. 
eer, MR. ee AS oe ee 
Months Diff. | Diff Diff. Diff. Diff. 
from. rie from from from 
Aver- ver ; Aver: Aver- ; Aver 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of noe age of 
rs 102 32 32 32 BQ 
Years. | Years Years. Years. Years 
° ° ° ° ° ° ° ort ti 
July 63°4 | +1°8 | +1°4 7 58°83 | 41°39 54°9 | +119 22°7 | +1°7 
Aug. 62°7 | +1°9 | +1°3 | 58:2 | +09] 54°4 | +0°77 20°3 | +0°5 
Sept. ...| 54°7 | —1°8 | —2°6 | 51°8 49°0 |} —2°1} 19°1 | +0°6 
Mean ...|} 60°3 | +0°6 0°0 | 56°3 52°83 | +0°24 20°7 | +0°9 
Degree Reading Weight of a 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. Daily ' 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air, Hori- } Number of Nights 
1873. zontal it was 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- 
Months. from from from from | ment Be- 
Aver- : Aver- Aver- Aver- At or | tween : 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amut. age of of the below] 30° as 
2 39 32 58 | Air. | 30°. | and ; 
Years. Years. Years. Years 40°. 
In. | In. | Gr. In. | In. | Miles. 
July 74 | + 1429°793| —°014] 526 1°9 |-O°7] 264 0 0 
Aug. 75 | — 1429°765| —-029] 527 3°2 | +0°8] 284 0 2 
Sept. ...J 81 | + 1 $29°792| —-O15] 536 2°5 0-0} 250 1 18 
Sum | Sum | Mean [| Sum } Sum | Sum 
Mean ...| 77 0 129°783| —-019} 530 7°6 OO] 266 1 20 71 








37 °3 
27 °9 









Lowest 





60°5 
49 °8 





Highst 
60°5 


Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 
that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





The mean temperature of July was 63°4, being 1°:8 higher than the average 
of 102 years, lower than in 1872 by 1°:6, but higher than in 1871 by 1°7. 


The mean temperature of August was 62°°7, being 1°-9 higher than the aver- 
age of 102 years, higher than in 1872 by 1°8, lower than in 1871 by 2° 1, and 
higher than in 1870 and 1869. 


The mean temperature of September was 54°7, being 1°8 lower than the aver- 
age of 102 years, and lower than in any year back to 1863, when 53°°7 was recorded. 


The mean high day temperatures were higher than their respective averages 
in July and August, but lower in September. 


The mean low night temperatures were also lower than their averages in the 
first two months, and higher in the last. 


Therefore the days and nights of July and August were warm, and those of 
September cold. 
The daily ranges of temperature were greater than their respective averages 
in July, August, and September, by 1°7, 0°°5, and 0°-6. 


a se? oe a 


ee if 


7 


Pe ee eee 
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H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 30th September, 1873. 





1 2 3 4 5 6 a 8 9 
Mean ‘ Mean | Mean 
N Pressure of | Highest} Lowest | Range Monthly} Daily ria Mean 
oon Dry Air | Reading} Reading|of Tem-| Range | Range ; Degree 
OF reduced | ofthe | of the perature] of of perature a 
STATIONS tothe | /@nermo-|Thermo-| in the ; of the | of Hu- 
ee Level of Tem- | Tem- 


the Sea. | meter. | meter. |Quarter.|perature.|perature. Bi EY 




















a 





in. ° ° ° 


























° fo} re} 
GEaernsey..:...2. 20.202. 29 586 | 81:0 | 48°5 ; 32°5 | 22°65 | 9°57] 59°5 | 82 
Osborne «o.ciecaca.ks 29°585 | 86°7 | 43°6 | 43°1 | 33:7 | 15°8 | 6O°L | 81 
Barnstaple ............ 29 °514 | 83°5 | 41°0 | 42°5 | 33°38 | 18°7 | 59°5 | 86 
Royal Observatory| 29 °554 | 88°7 | 38°2 | 50°5 | 48°7 | 20°7 | 60°3 | 77 
ROY ston: eee: 29°579 | 93°5 | 84°4 | 59°1 | 42°6 | 22°38 | 59°0 719 
ENGEWAOW oie cuccc oui. 29°519 | 92°0 | 36:0 | 56:0 | 89°0 | 18°7 | 58°8 86 
Llandudno ............ 29-508 | 93:0 | 41-0 | 52°0 35 et 1A. th bS <b TT 
BOGEN etscscusauceere se 29°508 | 88:0 | 35:0 | 53:0 | 86°0-| 15°3 | 57°8 82 
Stonyhurst ........:... 29 -504_| 88°2 | 32°0 | 56°0 | 86°7 | 15°8 | 56°5 85 
North Shields........ 29°548 | 75°6 | 37°2-| 38-4 | 29:1 | 12°5 | 55-9 76 
10 A 12 13 14 15 16 LG 18 
WIND. Mean RAIN. 
NAMES ) Amount 
or Mean Relative Proportion of of eer ie 
CNB ILE fea |e eI, SEAS So SE of Days . 
Lien Ce Gene aie aie 
: in. 
Guernsey................ L-2 5 4, 10 11 4°8 40 | 10°77 
OSDOPIC! ...0...<0.00685 O'l 3 A, 9 14, 6:0 Al 6:06 
Barnstaple ............ 1.°2 1 4° | 18 12 3°9 65 14°85 
Royal Observatory) 0:3 3 3 9. | dies be 6 °C 33 7°55 
TOV RCO 55505 cs005. — — — — —— 5°8 | 35 6°29 
IGE WIC! c50cccccssedebes — 3 4, 10 iS — 34, 6°88 
dilandudno «..........: OF 5 2 6 18 6-1 49 7°37 
DIOR. .becsced cath oso'e — 3 2 10 15 —- 52 6°64 
Stonyhurst °...,....... — a1 8 9 15 7°8 81 14,01 
North Shields........ 2-7 y 2 5 16 5°5 55 4-90 


as 
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No. IL—SCOTLAND. 







MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER 


ENDED 380TH SEPTEMBER, 1873. 


L.—Serial Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their 
Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, also the Number 
during each Quarter of the Years 1873-69 inelusive. 








1872. 1871. 1870. 













er Per Per | Per 
Number. Gath Number. Cond: Number. | Cont; 


: P 
Number. Genk: 




















lst Quarter— 
Brtns s..6.: 30,210 | 3°52 
Deaths........ 21,443 | 2°50 
Marriages ..| 6,618 | 0°74 


29,506 | 3°47 | 28,902 | 3°43 | 28,674 | 3°44 | 28,429 | 3°44 
21,245 | 2°50 119,756 | 2°34 122,184 | 2°66 }20,431 | 2°47 
5,820 | 0°68 | 5,415 | 0°64 | 5,631 | 0°67 | 5,291 | 0°64 









Mean Tem- 

















° o. oO, oO, oO, 
perature 38°°1 40°°'7 39°°1 36°°9 40°°0 
2nd Quarter— | 
Birthe °C....: 31,283 | 3°64 [30,726 30,645 | 3°67 [29,472 | 3°56 
Deathis..c.:0: 19.934 2°20 2°28 17,984 | 2°16 |19,449 | 2°36 
O75 5,596 | 0°67 





Marriages ..| 6,690 | 0°78 5,754 | 0°69 














Mean Tem- °, °, , 
perature \ 49°*2 49°°2 48°°7 51°°0 
38rd Quarter— 
Births ....:..: 28,975 | 3°38 | 29,181 | 3°43 [28,689 | 3°40 | 28,272 | 3°39 
Deaths...;.... 17,072 | 1°99 ]16,692 | 1°96 [16,835 | 2°00 |16,555 | 2°03 


Marriages .. 5,816 | 0°68 5,891. | 0°69 5,424 | 0°64 5,301 | 0°63 


Se | ee 

















Mean Tem- é = ° 

perature 55°°4, 55°°8 56°°3 57° 1 
4th Quarter— 

Births ........ — | — 1] 29,460 | 3°46 [27,953 | 3°32 | 27,832 | 3°26 | 27,848 
Deaths Pe Soares _— — [18,759 | 2°20 |19,338 | 2°29 }17,344 | 2°08 

Marriages ..{ — — ZAT1 |*o°88 [-7,181 4 o'8% F702 |e'8s 

Mean Tem- vee 41°°8 41°°3 39°°6 

perature 

Year— 

Population.| — 3,430,923 353995226 353675922 35336,707 3,305,885 
Births... — — 118,873] 3°49 116,127] 3°45 {115,423 | 3°46 {113,395 | 3-41 
Deéathsi.s.i2: ~- — | 75,741 | 2°22 | 74,644) 2°22 | 74,067] 2°22 | 75,789] 2°29 






Marriages..| — — 22,083 | 0°66 





25,580 | 0°75 | 28,966] o-71 | 23,788] o°71 
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1I.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land and in the Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 
30th September, 1873, and their Proportion to the Population; also the 
Number of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 





Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
Registration 
Groups Census, Estimated Per Ratio. Per Ratio. 
of Districts. to Middle of | Number. ; One in | Number. One in 
1871. 1873. Cent. | every | - Cent. | every 







































































SCOTLAND ......... a.| 3,860,018 | 3,430,923 | 28,975 | 3°38 30 g°o. Ld 
Principal towns .... 1,068,556 | 1,114,907} 10,022 | 3°50 28 8°9 1 Lis 
Large 55 | 832,180] 387,386] 3,353 | 3°86 26 yo | 143 
Small > ed 778,164) 791,381] 7,043 |- 3°56 28 Se bee 
Mainland rural ....| 1,049,114 | 1,046,283] 7,667 | 2°93 34, 10°8 9°2 
Tnsular 9» weet «132,004 130,966 890 | 2°72 ays 5°4 | 185 
Population. Deaths. Marriages. 

Registration 
Groups Estimated Ratio. Ratio. 
of Districts. oe: to Middle of § Number. ee Onean Number. Fee Gack 
1871. 1872. Cent. every Cent. every 
SCOTLAND ....iscee0 3,360,018 | 3,430,923 117,072 | 1°99 | 51 | 5,816 | 0°68 | 147 
Principal towns ....| 1,068,556 | 1,114,907] 6,878 | 2°47 | 41 | 2,546 | o*91 | 109 
Large sees OO2,180)| 387,286. 2,015) 3°32 1 45 745 | 0°86 | 116 
Small e wl 778,164) 791,381] 3,842 | 1°94 52 L3h7. | 0°67 150 
Mainland rural ....| 1,049,114 | 1,046,283 | 3,894 | 1°49 67 LTS |: 0743 230 
Insular ,,_ ....| 182,004] 130,966 AAS) acg5 1 74 70 | o21 |. 468 











TIl.—Bastardy Table:—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in 
the Divisions and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 30th 
September, 1873. 























Per Per Per Per 
Divisions. Giles, Counties. Tice. Counties. ee Counties. Pa 
timate. timate. timate. timate. 
SCOTLAND ........ g°O 
; Shetland SPR EP OPENE te, 5:.01 to-y | Lanark... 7°9 
Northern ........ Bie Orkieey.4.7.) Pore ert eee 11°o | Linlithgow .| 6°9 
North-Western| 6°3 | Caithness ...) 11°5 | Fife’ wo... 7°4 | Edinburgh .| 7*4 
a te _. | Sutherland.... 5°6 | Kinross ........ 5°0 | Haddington} 10°3 
PER EeeeEM | E'S E Rése Saad. .. | Clackman- g Berwick, «43.1620 
East Midland..| 9°6 Cromarty 4°5 WOME cc .c0¢: ? | Peebles........ 6r2 
: . PE AMVERNESS - 7. Ol Pp OtIrM Ge cs. can. 6°38 | Selkirk ........ ons 
West Midland.)’ 6°9 | Nigien occu. 3°6. | Dumbarton..| 6°4 | Roxburgh ..| 15°47 
South-Western] 7°5 | Elgin ............ W8°Q:)| Attell. oo <..css03 7°0 | Dumfries ....| 14°8 
S ibetihecht 3 an oder nates 1674 Bute csgetec see 9°4 | Kirkeud- 4 
ee he Aberdeen ....| 14°1 | Renfrew........ 6m 1. bright eo 


Southern ........ 16°: PARINCAPAING TR AYE... scdcndereoes 4°2 | Wigtown ....| 18°9 
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IV.—Divisional Table:—MAarriacGEs, Brrtus, and Deatus Registered in 
the Quarter ended 30th September, 1873. 





1 2 3 4 5 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
i 1871. Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
(Scotland) ig 87 8 


Statute Acres. (Persons.) 


— SS | 


No. No. No. No. 

SCOTLAND ..crcscvvece Totals| 19,639,377 | 35360,018 | 5,816 28,975 | 17,072 
t. Dorthern 2010 2200022 |) 127,191 99 753 440 
11. North- Western........ 4,739,876 166,351 103 1,105 557 
111. North-Eastern ........ 2,429,594 | 893,199 488 3,171 1,458 
Iv. East Midland ........ 25799,492 559,676 819 4,498 2,706 
v. West Midland ........ 23093,1 76 251,088 367 2,019 1,187 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 |1,183,218 | 2,808 | 12,094 7,665 
vir. South-Eastern ........ 1,152,524 475,523 881 3,933 25440 
WILT. Woutherh sf.) ..cder 2,069,696 203,772 251 1,442 819 





No. III—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriaass, in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1873; and 
Brratus and Deratus, in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1873. 





(000’s omitted]. 


Per Per Per 
: 1,000 of f 1,000 of 
CoUNTRIES. Area Popu- } Marriages. Births. 2 Deaths. eaaka! 
in lation, Popu- Popu- Popu- 
greene aeceae lation, lation. lation. 
No. ~ No. Ratio. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. 


a sone 37,325, | 22,712, | 53,882 | 2°3 |208,609 | 9:0 |114,843 | «0 


COWELL searassssrouseas 19,639,| 3,360,] 5,816 1°97 28,975 | 8°6 17,072) | 4 
Treland vxsiesierick 20.32%; 0,412 D323 ae) 883571 | 622 19,271 3°6 


—_— | | | 
_—_—_—_—-——__ 


Oieno Instann ¢| 77287 | 81,484, | 64,471 | 2-0 /266,155 | 8-5 | 150,686 | 48 


Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have sweceeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of births, deaths, and marriages are much under those 
of England and Scotland.—Ep. 8. J. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 18738-'72-'71.— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Eu- 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer's Profit. 





Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), First Six Months. 


Imported from, and Exported to, 1873 1872 187] 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. cei a cana ae: i ‘ 








Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 
[000’s omitted.] from to from to rom 0 
I.—FoREIGN COUNTRIES: £ sts £ £ £ £ 


Northern Europe: viz., Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Deni & Iceland, & Heligoland \ se Ma Mae ON Ba cet OM Mice Clie 
Central Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, 4 21 
the Hanse Doweé, Holland, and Belgium 2398 8B AONE, 27028, | 26-2000 F517 eee 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
_ (with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 30,138, | 12,743, | 26,742, | 11,989, | 18,937, | 11,894, 
: (with Gibraltar and Canaries) ................ ; 
outhern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 4% 
Empire, Greet tonite Tslands,and Malta } 3,238, Lo Elo lilies oan) Bac 489, 
evant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 6.16 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 11,242, | 7,292, | 11,655, | 6,715, | 10,559, ,163, 


orthern Africa } viz., Tripoli, Tunis, } 610, 222, 526, 175, 326, 133, 
meloeria aid M OPOCCO ......5:coiccssbroosncsess-venes 
» TESST: 23a Caen a orien de ee 866, 588, 868, 470, 930, 525, 
astern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon | 104, 64, 103, 126, 134, 74, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands................0....... 


ndian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- } 1,230 650 oe 662 ne 745 
mies; other Islands ..02.5.......0..cccssedeoeeneee Nth ao nee : ae oe ams pains, : 
EES ARE TOSI Ge eee eae Pr Bi, 14, 89, 10 34 10 





hina, including Hong Kong .........:cecse A586,.| S714, | Brass B71 7, 1 5,690)) oO doe, 
nited States of America .......... 40,249, | 19,822, }| 32,102, | 21,908, | 36,692,} 17,227, 
exico and Central America, ...............ccssceeee 8 38, 635, Y50, 538, es. 617, 
oreign West Indies and Hayti........ 1,836, | 2,094, | 2,024, | 1,577, | 1,766,|. 1,784, 

outh America (Northern), NewGranada, ‘ 
Venezuela, and Ecuador } 193 L ste, So% 1,723, 702,| 1,388, 

(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
e Chili, and Patagonia .... 4958, | BBE, [i 55354,)) 7 W087, | 4.302,)° vod, 
' (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, ‘ 
< and Buenos Ayres ........ ee eae aa cl Me alate De | 21 
hale Fisheries; Gruind., Davis’ Straits, : — Z 6 = 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands 345 mae 3%) é ? 495 % 
Total—Foreign Countries ........04. 142,182, | 96,864, [133,287, | 95,134, |124,416,) 83,460, 
II.—BritisH PossEssions : i 

ritish India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 18,873, | 12,489, | 23,080, | 10,396, | 15,120,| 9,407, 


Austral. Cols.—N. So. W., Vict., and Queensld.| 7,173, | 5,689, | 7,546, | 4,387, | 6,266,| 38,367, 
9 » So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm. 




















| and N. Zealand ............... 4143, | 2,387, 339775 1618 tae | Lek 
Merieey NOFth Aqierica,  .f0.50.......00ccscvecsesivccscesees Lj SAP EAE NO ALO, 898, | 4,106, | 1,637,| 38,059, 

| ,, W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras} 3,075, 1,646, 3,266, 1,623, | 3,448,| 1,468, 
SOFA a! Oe aes Ge 186.350 20585 Be as S2ayolh A815 sh aa 76, 871, 
rt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 162, 388, 2:5, 439, 445, 304, 
EE, Sen ae 28 GR Rey oc, Gees) Rin 998, 309, 1,020; 322, 391, 274, 
(CUE ELE 1 Co SARBRMSO: Ee ORE ORE, Sar 5. Sar ee 313, 343, 366, 360, 320, 434, 

: Total—British Possessions............ 38,747, | 28,923, | 42,228, | 25,061, | 32,249,| 20,240, 
| General Total ............ £180,929, |125,787, |175,515, |120,095, |156,665,|103,700, 





* 7.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1871-67.—Computed Real Value of the Total Exports 
of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each Foreign Country and 


Periodical Returns. 


British Possession. 





Merchandise Exported 


to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 1871. 1870. 1869 1868. 1867. 
[000’s omitted.] 
I.—ForeE1an Counrrizs. £ £ £ £ £ 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 

Norway, Denmark, & Iceland, & Heligoland i 42491, | 4,597.) 4,882), Ady 9, Ayo50, 
Central Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, 3 : 

the Hanse Towns, Holland and Belgium... \ 25,683, | 18,200, | 20,762, | 21,082, | 19,410, 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal, 

(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain, }| 16,956,| 11,851, | 12,888, | 13,854, | 12,048, 

(with Gibraltar and Canaries) .................... . 

Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian ‘ 

Empire, Greece, Tonian Tslands, and Malte 2,115,| 1,624, | 1,623, 1,329, 1,353, 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and - 

Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt bay aie, Beas es nay 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 

Algeria, and Bioronck sh i 46, as ian 305 48, 
Western ATi Oe bins ity. bh Bich coeny 199, 247, 208, 210, 187, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 

Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, Irs 35, 2, 2, 2; 

and Kooria Mooria Islands ...................006 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- : 

pines ; other [slands v.......ssssseesssesssssssseeeeesee } ol a, i eG BB, 
Maint hi See, bolan Gen tecs.<vsoiccdatsectoreo he een nick ae ai 2, 1, t: a 
China, including Hong Kong.............0.c0.. 5475 554, 420, 335, 350, 
United, States of Americg...'2).n5Ac00c5... 4,168, | 2,973,1° “2.163;. 12.370, 1 2.294, 
Mexico and Central America. .............css..0s.s000 179, 167, 67, 57, 87, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti ........0 0. 304s 327, 181; 307, 143, 
South America (Northern), New Granada, 

Venezuela and Ecuador 78; 71, 46, 100, 83, 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 

Chili, ‘and Patagonia ..., 356; 185, 258, 220, 120, 

(Atlantic), Brazil, Uruguay, 

‘ and Buenos Ayres pe 3373 407. 108, ALS 244, 

Other countries (unenumerated) .........c cee 478, 30, 39, 24, 37, 

Total—Foreign Countries... 56,646,) 41,283, | 48,629, | 44,596, | 41,532, 

IT.—Britisa PossEssions: 

British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ 1,142, 909, 1,073, 1,141, 1,134, 
Austral. Cols.—New South Wales and Vic- 

toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and N. 15062; 837, 970, 987, 744, 

ESR RABIA £ wan her haope dt catcher cproee lawn teed Rte ie ; 
Brite Norte amex ieay .o. ...s0c. angen cminacs scovndea ane: 855, 800, Toi, 723, 867, 

»  W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 382, 2938, S21, 824, 243, 
Cape awd- Natal oas...4.cd Pane £ adeetewns vanes LI; 104, 7G; 69, 74... 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena.... 94; 72, 80, 84, 94, 
LE ee ann een Ce ee See eee Gees «, | ouRAE SSM Pe 32) LY, 18, 21, i, 
Channel slams 22.0. - <s.sccnceot i dee. A cee eee 173; 158, 138, 141, 135; 
Other PGssespiOMs ss... 50k nhs ant 6, 21, 14, 15, . ie 

Total— British Possessions ccc 3,863,| 3,211, |. 3,432, } 3,505, |. 3,309, 
General Total . ..c...04..0008 £| 60,509,} 44,494, | 47,061, | 48,101, | 44,841, 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—First Eight Months (January—Auqust), 
1873-72-71-'70-69. — Computed Real Value (Hx-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 





(First Eight Months.) (000’s omitted.] 
ForEIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 


1873. 1872. 1871. 1870. 1869. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Raw Matts.—Testile,&c. Cotton Wool ....| 41,606, | 40,475, | 39,064, | 36,828, | 34,304, 

Wool (Sheep’s)..| 20,082, | 16,096, | 15,303, | 12,620, | 11,281, 


REE S, ara eck ecchaces 8,556, | 9,571, | -9,995,..) 13,156, |. 10405, 
POA tee Seo .oscst 3,831, | 3,418, | 38,275, | 3,825, | 2,650, 
FLOM 13.25. 40-0800) 4,249, 4,694, 4,311, 2,815, | 2,634, 
TiNdigO» (25 .33.--04.002 2,094, | 2,001, | 2,400;+ 2,152, | 2,420, 


————— ff ef | Le =n 


$0,438, | 76,621, 174,398, | 71,396, | 63,704, 





5 3 Various. Hides .......cccc0 4,673, | +4,409, | 3,077, | 2,521, | 1,798; 
Gils Chia cia: 3,777, | 3,030, | 3,377, | 2,428 | 2,481, 

: Metals ciicdcccleanss. $5232; 7,829, 6,218, 3,109, 3,170, 

Pall Ow sn Satiicackt 1,980, 1,992, 72k 15752, 1,339, 

Timber veccsccsssseee 9,935,.| 8,022, | 6,594, | 5,184, | 4,785, 


28,597, | 25,282, | 20,987, | 14,994, | 13,5385 











id 5 Agretil. Guano: visser I,114, 737, | 1,692, ] 2,182, 960, 
OOUS 2.58 sak secon ccos 3,862, | 4,330, | 4,878, 1,572,.) 1,702, 


———— ———$_$__$$ SS | ——— S| | ——_—_—_______ 


A,976;. | 5,067, | 6,570, 357 545.1 - 25002, 











Tropical, &c., PRODUCE. Tea ...........00008 ..| 8,899, | 8,433, | 7,628, | 5,860, | 5,300, 
Colieess: 2) ait 6,601, | 4,029, | 4,114, |] 2,737, | 3,151, 

Sugar & Molasses] 14,805, | 14,594, | 13,679, | 12,820, | 10,640, 

MODACEO” vx e..900.s 2,567, | 1,764, | 2,657, 834, 646, 

AR ACO% eno 1,887, 1,582, 1,551, 883, 1,638, 

Prt e’a, .ccccecesese 936, 1,232, 1,008, 619, 768, 

IW ites. 82 .cccuen S378, 1 Dell, 1 4820) 8,351,. 3,706, 

OPUS i scervonde, 2,045, | “b;060> |. «2,539, 1,818, | 1,384, 

39,111, | 38,415, | 375596, | 28,917, | 27,233, 

OO ae reds Jocdesetnicisotoodont Grain and Meal.| 33,342, | 28,572, | 25,212, | 21,796, | 20,828, 
Provisions ........ 16,044, | 13,181, | 11,793, | 9,434, | 9,372, 


— | ef ff | ee 


49,386, 41,7535 | 37,005, | 31,230, | 30,200, 





Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....| 19,904, | 24,890, | 22,661, | 10,175, | 11,246 


| | 


TotaL ENUMERATED IMPORTS ....|222,402, |212,028, |199,216, |160,466, |148,583, 
Add for UNENUMERATED IMPORTS (say) | 23,500, | 22,000, | 16,293, | 40,116, | 37,145, 


——— | OC | | —___i i... 


Towa: FMPORDS 05... cciccs Sishecauste 245,902, |235,028, |215,510, |200,582, |185,728 


* “Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, “‘not made up.” 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)— First Nine Months (January — September), 
1878-72-71-'70-69. — Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles 
of British and Irisn Produce and Manufactures Exported from United 





Kingdom. 3 

BritisH Propucr, &c., EXPORTED. ; : ; ; ? 

£ £ £ £ £ 
Manrrs.—TZeatile. Cotton Manufactures..| 47,089, | 47,467, | 48,118, | 42,406, | 39,459, 
SOP eG ae Seg o 11,735, | 12,078, | 11,096, | 10,823, | 10,484, 
Woollen Manufactures | 20,343, | 25,815, | 20,694, | 16,348, | 17,671, 
- ONT Laccee 3963, 4,543, 4,457, 3,754, 4,465, 
Silk Manufactures... F,4365 |: 13748; |< 149596, |" 1,762,4 ~ 2,567; 
> PY ati A ccd £28P5 1,348, 975, 134, 166, 
Linen Manufactures....| 5,867, | 6,367, | 5,622, | 5,528, | 5,182, 
jpn > SRR Rea 1,024, | 2,p20;-| 1,099 s" Iago 1 es 
935339, |100,876, | 89,259, | 82,505, “80,715, 
ms Sewed. Appareha.t...iscecsescseet 25447, | 2,590). tsh97Z, | 1.,472,.°| °° 1,706; 
Haberdy. and Mllnry. | 5,138, | 5,097, | 4,524, | 3,605, | 3, 587, 
| 75585, | 7,267, | 6,496, | 5,077, 2% 5/2875 
Metats, &e. ........ Handware’ si tphecetias cnc? 35727, | 8,684 1° 2,808, |. 3,339, | 3,239, 
Machinery siisicissicsce. soves 74307, 4 097, | 421055. 2OO4 a Se. 746, 
Fae REE SD orn eT ots: 29,144, | 26,591, | 19,338, | 16,370, 14.713, 
Copper and Brass........ 2,794, | 2,655, 2,379, | 2,845, | 2,515, 
Lead and Tin’ ’....3.....:: 1,167, | 1,406, 1,228, 3,519, 3,473, 
Coals and Culm ........ 9,924, | 7,209, | 4,490, | 4,132, | 3,786; 
5451535 | 47,142, | 34,448, | 33,799, | 31,471, 
Ceramic Manufcts. Earthenwareand Glass| 2,631, | 2,258, | 1,887, | 1,888, | 1,993, 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale................ 1,830, |" 1;580; 4) “386, | (1401, 4. Lae 
and Products. Butter .....ca.setavsecrece 192; 219, 236, 212, 196, 
BG lla a a Pe i 55) 56, 68, 78, 74, 
es 2) ay ee en 157; 17 130, 82, 128, 
Salt ee 607, | 392, 359,| 294,| 332, 
cr ee coe eee. 166, 164, 148, 138, 172, 
OGG A catisierctaca ke 25222, 1,814, 1,268, 1,088, 1,033, 
5,229, | 45346, | 3,595, | 35338, | 3,352 
Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 661, 629, 506, 448, 484, 
TRS sores. cha — — — 163, 176, 
Leather Manufactures | 2,523, | 2,668, | 2,769, | 1,806,| 1,926, 
BOS Lo eee 180, 228, 167, 164, 163, 
Plate and Watches .... 182, 143, 131, 359, 372, 
Stationery ....,../.52...00... 490, 467, 376, 358, 352, 
4,036, | 45135, | 3,949, | 3,293, | 3.4735 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles _........ £35,773, | 12,667, 1. £3, 8309ty BO SOR; Bac, 
Unenumerated Articles...........c:ccccsseseeseneees 12,930, | 11,624, | 10,126, 8,142, 7,328, 
Toad: PEPORES:..\..heusiewe 193,676, |190,315, |163,590, |148,634, |142,707, 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Nine Months 
ended September, 1873-72-71. 





Total British and Foreign. 


Countries from 
whence Entered and 






































E. 1873. 1872. 1871. 
wien Cee Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
ForREIGN COUNTRIES. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tous. Tons. Tons. 

Rusa. Northern ports ....| 847,992} 606,644|| 699,592| 573,835)| 760,015| 703,097 

Southern _,, | 295,683] 122,289 || 449,506) 160,125]| 411,726 166,836 
COO. ARE a aes ie Soho a 750,827 | 440;271 |} 706,972} 411,705 || 707,475| 326,604 
IN GY WY -cosrcccererb domsovedieneenados 700,038} 220,295 || 622,014} 210,919 || 613,529) 215,805 
Denmark it..3.....:eReinite< 129,727| 378,986|| 135,767] 403,723 || 102,209) 387,640 
CROP AUY 5. cose ocinn ne 1,245,514 | 1,590,546 || 1,144,329 | 1,845,166 || 1,141,022] 1,853,580 
iG Chit: 6h eee eens ee 625,422] 827,726|| 614,430] 814,948 549,891 768,200 
BR QUERY 50.2565. 2 ocetatiosancbe 618,184} 688,082 || 587,823} 575,470|| 512,229 563,393 
PR INCO oie hocenesiceseecoee siacetbos 1,245,718 | 1,863,404 || 1,187,455 | 1,787,360 || 919,723] 1,827,316 
SEE ge Rk RRA aad CO, 776,010| 404,000]| 641,095] 415,128 || 478,738} 394,907 
LO: a eee oe 239,877! 218,441 || 207,040} 185,314]! 191,958] 165,608 
| Os Lai ae rR, en Oe Or Ret 178,217 | 544,326 || 192,447] 572,726|| 162,779| 499,140 
Austrian territories ............ 17,550 75,951 29,648 |. 130,177 55,222 |) 131,37 
Co OSCR RE ROME EMT. a 72,815 | . 63,213 80,313 48,384 47,061 46,964 
Turkey (including Walla- 





she oud Molderia) ei; 231,917| 256,409 || 190,026] 282,797 || 243,866| 273,834 
|S 0 iid ge ae ee 299,560| 396,705|| 337,754) 358,790 || 265,877| 390,986 
United States of America ....| 2,265,946 | 1,725,138 || 1,877,478 | 1,790,693 || 1,953,853 | 1,893,684 
Mexico, Foreign West 

Indies, and cena 239,832 | 304,498|| 246,310) 290,877 || 152,253) 267,543 

OE ee ei ie 


EGON AUR capnict sont se-div ree Ate 186,908 | 353,740]| 200,449] 295,924|| 149,657] 281,587 
Wer artes pled ok % 189,061); 133,441 111,969) 260,673 145,784 122,676 
Le ie Sie ieee + oe 68,349 | 179,073 74,423] 168,553 46,097 | 101,363 
COLT i eee ENS 80,642 14,837 78,223 51,895 75,709 46,811 
Other countries .:.....:..0:.02+-. 376,157} 476,014|} 393,541] 455,078 |} 314,450] 394,719 


SSS SS Eo OEE ——_—_—_ 








Total, Foreign Countries |11,681,896)11,883,929||10,808,404) 1 2,030,260)|10,000,523) 11,823,664 











BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 
North American Colonies ....|. 772,574| 563,209 || 782,755| 688,907 || 683,339| 709,987 
East Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and 716,358} 854,111 || 754,307] 793,992|| 624,755) 841,516 
MAGYICIUS! 01.5 .0.....00505 
Australia and New Zealand| 223,840} 331,741 || 192,204) 271,123|| 192,804) 216,797 


EE 2905 11 ne a 182,675 | 111,447 || 188,790] 119,854|| 208,192| 135,834 
Channel Islands.................... 185,997 | 129,676 || 187,055} 140,623 || 174,994] 128,755 
Other possessions ............0.4. 154,977 | 548,457 || 139,731] 572,837 || 136,176] 461,465 


| | | 








Total, British Possessions | 2,236,421 | 2,538,641 || 2,244,842 | 2,587,336 || 2,020,260 | 2,494,353 





Totat ForEIGN CouNTRIES 
AND BritisH PossEssIons. . 
Nine months f 1873........ 13,918,317/14,422,570|| © — — —_ — 
ended ; at ae — — 13,053,246/14,617,596 — — 
September ale fee — — — — 12,020,783) 14,318,017 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anv SPECIE.—Importep anp 
Exported —(United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
Nine Months (January—-September), 1878-72-71. 


[000’s omitted.] 




















1873. 1872. 1871. 
(First Nine Months.) ‘<2 sw aes 
Gold. Silver. Gold. _ Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from :— L £ mid £ £ £ 
PMSEPOIE ones cdivncswengus 7,033, 16, 4,520, 15, 5,114, 14, 
ee ee and W.\ | 2,061, | 2,432, 585, | 1,881, 948, | 2,531, 
ae cus i 3,127, | 4,780, 7,189 jb. (33620, 6,407, | 4,471, 
12,191, | 4,228, | 12,294, | 5,416, | 12,464, 7 O16, 

WP PANGO. os cacansoobtvorteace 525, T,020, 549, 546, 141, 66, 
tee 68,| 189, | 416, | 2,363, | 1,368,| 365, 
Prtel., ‘Spain, and 132 

Grito ide \ se Ns 44 47, 41) 
Mita., Trky., and 1.401 4 1 

BGT poss sGhcnntsy bisa. or: 7 a Oe AP» 
CHARA Bi docs eeactvas 56, 127, — 62, 2, 25313; 
West Coast of Africa 59, 6, 81, = 106, 4; 
All other Countries.... 239, 810, 193, St, 1,175, |. .15483, 

Totals Imported.... | 14,671, | 9,471, | 18,674, | 8,562, | 15,491, | 11,378, 











Exported to:— 
VODOR. Peignss ssh waea Be 532, | 2,808, 972, 422, 1,491, 8y1, 
ea Holl. a 6375, | 1,272, 5,377, | 1,047, 57705. | Bs¥O7s 
Prtgl., Spain, and i" | 
Eg ee ae Aoi. + aD) 1,248, 55% 569, 976, 


10,117,.4. 4;209,...)20,00%,.]-125319, | 7,800, | 99,034, 





Ind. and China Soak oat aoe 
013, 2555 825, 5551, 865, 4. 5,533 
Hgypt).......0. “ 55 455 15333 
Danish West Indies — _ — — — — 
United States............ 677, 2, = — 53, i, 
South Africa .........0. 214, 45, 1,036, 74, 493, 6, 
Mauritius ..i.iaioon = — — — — _ 
Eo ietil aecnmtenatait phe hale S05, nae Na. COR Tey aes 
. Allother Countries... | 2,324, | 1,381, 4,766, 921, 708, 395, 


| | J] | 


Totals Hxported.... | 14,552, | 7,892, | 14,519, | 7,865, | 10,926, 8,969, 


Excess of Imports.... 119,.) » 25579, a 697, 4,565, 2,409, 
.3 Exports... _- — 845, —- — “— 
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REVENUE.—(Univep Kinepom.)—30TH SrpremBer, 1873-72-71-70. 


Net Produce in QUARTERS and YEARS ended 30th Srpt., 1873-72-71-70. 
































Net Incr. £367 


[000’s omitted.] 
, QUARTERS, 1873 Corresponding Quarters. 
1873. 1872 
ended 30th Sept. Less ‘More. 1871. 1870. 
| £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Customs ......rseeree 5,01} 5,051, 39, — 4,964, | 4,828, 
PCs. ince | etoon (oOo = 134, | 4,607, | 4,559, 
GRRE — scccccheonsesirtec: 2,606, | 2,258, weet 48a, 122,417, |--2120, 
MUONCORS ws seteseins osenoes'ecs 90, 81, — 9; 107, 93, 
Post OfffC€ ..sscccscccoe £873, | R200; | -— 672, | 1,112,| 1,110, 
Telegraph Service .... 460 250, —- ZIG; 255, 100, 
15,539, | 14,205, 39, 1,373, | 18,462, | 12,810, 
Property Tax ............ 457; 589, 132, — 608, 448, 
15,996, | 14,794, L711, 1,373, | 14,070, | 13,258, 
Crown Lands ............ 70, 70, — — 7A, 75, 
Miscellaneous............ ¥,276; 946, — 330; 870, 869, 
DGCEGES. se vessis 17,342. 4.19,0L0, L715... | 15703, 4 15,014,. 14202, 
SE 
Nev Incr. £1,532 
: 1873 Cc di 
YEARS : orresponding Years. 
; 1873. | A872: 
ended 30th Sept. Less. More. 1871. 1870. 
£ £ £ £ & £ 
CUSEO IGE ca vic signin cys 20,900, | 20,626, —_ 274, | 20,025, | 20,542, 
GARG vei sco se heen ars 26,109, | 24,719, — 1,390, | 23,032, 22,291, 
Stampax ....dh3 0G: FOV, (204761, — 654, 9,419, | 8,965, 
LES ee ict enk cane Pee are. 2,369, 10, -— 2,324, | 3,544, 
Post Office «........ sei Jess 5,472, | 4,838, — 634, 4,732, | 4,680, 
Telegraph Service.....|.. 1,100, 805, = 295; 685, 340, 
66,368, | 63,118, 10, | 3,247, | 60,217, | 60,312, 
‘Property A pee rs 6,933; 9,802, || 2,869, — 6,487, | 7,765, 
73,288, 72,920, 2,879, 35247, 66,704, 68,077, 
Orown Lands .........4. 39-8; 371, oo 4, 384, 377, 
Miscellaneous............ 26760, F o;7 02, 5, — AIT96, "3,417, 
Totals gies 47,429, | 77,062, || 2,884, 3,251, | 71,284, | 71,871, 
See | 
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REVENUE.—UnirTEep KINGDOM.—QUARTER ENDED 30TH SzPT., 1873 :— 


An Account showing the REVENUE and other Receipts in the QUARTER 
ended 30th September, 1873; the Issuns out of the same, and the 
Charges on the Consolidated Fund at that Date, and the Surplus or 
Deficiency of the Balance in the Exchequer on the 30th of September, 
1873, wn respect of such Charges. 














Received :— 
£ 
Income received, as Shown in Account To. cissscascconsscescsccersotsesseeves ose 17,842,439 
Amount received in Repayment of Advances for Public Works, &c. ... 538,776 
. for Greenwich Hospital ............. darebisdbuschaasange stores 57,160 
DOA \s.sscancasestatikeweesayacccvees £17,938,375 
Excess of the Sums charged on the Consolidated Fund on the 30th of 
September, 1873, payable in December quarter, 1873, above the 
Balance in the Exchequer at that date, viz.:— 
Excess of Charge in Great Britain...........000 parent £2,139,276 
Surplus overcharge in Ireland............csccsecssescees 64,446 
Net CoHCisnBDy” WAisiegsserrssicvaranns *2,074,830 
£20,013,205 
Paid :— 
£ 
Net Deficiency of the Balance in the Exchequer to meet the Charge 954.158 
on the 30th of June, 1873, as per last AcCCOUNL ........ccccssecsccseeneces : 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services ...cccccocssecceceseceee 12,058,117 
Fs advanced for Green wich Hospital  «.casssc..tscssnsgeonsesdeassaeanpanies 57,160 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund on the 30th of September, 1873, viz.:— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt .............sseceees ... £4,789,670 
Terminable Annuities ........... gedd besteeuhe das dutipites 670,641 
Interest Of Haxcheqiwer Bills sa... deededeesnasece neseceoes 25,488 
PHO Civ Lista. sbevsissahe ness caste vseseecseeeees geese 101,535 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund ......... teiene, | 294,008 
Advances. for Public Works, &e.  a.....000088 wateeenek 043,598 
Sinking Fund ...... eratnaterie daecbbeveeemaaosues essasasere,  O1R,7F40 
—— __ 6,943,770 
Total Seeeeoeeeeeeeeeeseseeeeeeseevueseneoesee 20,018,205 
* Charge on 30th of September, 1873 (as above) ...........006 Sane £6,943,770 
Paid out of growing produce in September quarter, 1878 ...... 708,279 
Portion of the Charge payable in December quarter, 1873 ...... 6,235,491 
To meet which there was in the Exchequer on the 30th of 4.160.661 
september, 1873....... Segsearsieasieesaneessecosnect seesens sseeeseeseecess aS whe 


Net deficiency ad above ......s.cscscsssecescceeees 2,074,830 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Third Quarter of 1873. 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade. ] 





Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 












































Weeks ended on Saturday. 
Wheat. Barley. 
1873. Sd s. d. 
I og asses Men as seston 59 «1 367 
aed ak Perr bireerpers, aes 99 «5 37.7 
Le 2 aaa Bes (69 6 35 10 
SP aN hme toceetarapsecdBabers« 60 1 36 
Average for TUly viciccsccerroeeee bg PKG 36: 6 
AUQUSE dina eigen : 59 «69 368 
» D kes Sree ee 59 11 34 11 
Fe Ds sa davetassescsstesetess 60 3 37.2 
= BO csckessieasesretee cece 60 3 39° «6 
- eee COANE tee 62 5 39 11 
Average for August orcs 60 «6 3% - 3 
LESTE | SESE A FID 
September Cbs tactehus sak -niree 63 4 42 5 
i | Cece ay Anremeies 64 7 43 8 
a OO ete 64 7 45 1 
- 71 laa AMES mere at 64 2 44 8 27. = 
Average for September ............ 64 2 43) (Nl 2g 





Average for the quarter ........ 6& -.4 So oe 3 a8. A 
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. BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEKLy Return. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the THIRD QuARTER (July—September) of 1878. 
[0,000’s omitted.] 


1 2 3 4, 5 6 e 





IssuE DEPARTMENT. 


COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 






























Liabilities. Assets. Notes in Minimum Rates 
DATES. Hands of of Discount 
Notes Government Other Ni er oie at 
Issued, |‘ Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities.| Bullion. sar 16.) Bank of England. 
| q £ £ £ £ 
Mins. 1873. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mlus. 1878. Per ent. 
36,48 JJuly 2...) 11,02 3,98 21,48 26,06 ll June 6 
36,602 - >. ys 2 ee 11,02 3,98 21,62 26,19 10 July 5 
36,79 ess | ENO. c 11,02 3,98 21,79 26,10 in ¢ h 
Bie =, Pree > ren 11,02 3,98 22,48 25,87 Zo 3 4 
37,61 a eu. 11,02 3,98 22,61 2.5589 BO 55 3k 
37,98 Aug. iss: 11,02 3,98 22,98 26,62 
38,10 we ee ¥1,02 3,98 23,10 26,2 
38,37 re ee 11,02 3,98 23,37 25,90 20 Aug. 3 
38,29 mB 2 11,02 3,98 23,29 25576 
38,37 Sept. 3...) 431,02 3,98 23,07 26,31 
38,31 55. bares, 11,02 3,98 23,31 25,85 
38,28 ay a 11,02 3,98 23,28 24,57 25 Sept. 4 
37,94 eS eee 11,02 3,98 22,94 25530 29 -_,,; 5 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
8 oi, 10 amt 12 14 Ree 55 16 17 
Liabilities. Assets. 







Capital and Rest. Deposits. Seton Securities. Reserve. 
| Day and oy 
: Goldand 
Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. other Govern- Other. || Notes. | Silver 
Bills. ment. Can. 














































£ £. £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. | Mins 
14,55| 3,80 || 11,60 [19,11 || “41 24,33 || 10,42 | ,86 
14,55| 3,43 || 5,76 119,95 || ,42 19,67 || 10,43 |* 75 
14,55:| 3,47 || 5,73 |18,61.|) ,46 18,24 || 10,69 | ,62 
14,55| 3,48 || 6,05 |18,49 || ,46 17,41 || 11,61 |* 74 
14,55. 3,49 6,18 18,23 43 17,15 bi, 72 70 
14,55| 3,50 || 6,46 |17,22 || ,41 16,88 || 11,36 | ,64 
14,53| 3,51 || 6,55 P27,44|| ,48 16,47 || 11,86 | ,85 
14,55| 3,49 || 6,34 |18,29 || 41 16,49 || 12,47 | ,82 
14,55 | 3,49 6,41 | 19,28 || ,89 17,51 || 12,53 | ,79 
14,55] 3,80 || 6,28 | 21,82 || ,47 20,36 || 12,06 | ,70 
14,55| 3,81 || 6,90 | 22,18 || 46 21,46 || 12,46 | ,71 
14,55| 3,84 || 7,36 | 22,06 |] ,48 21,67 || 12,71 | ,63 

3,85 || 8,07 |21,38-|] ,44 21,79 || 12,64 | ,60 





SEN ee TL ST Ee ee ee Sa 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 








London: Private 

Cleared Banks. 

in each Week (Fixed 

ended Issues, 

Wednesday.* | 3,98). 

| 
eo £ 

148,40 2,59 

112,66 2,60 

133,61 2,58 

107,14 2,56 

96,01 2,54 

134,24 2,53 

109,85 2,49 

128,50 2,46 

90,05 2,48 

pt. 6} 122,48 2,50 
— 13 92,85 2,54: 
m 201 117,70 2,59 
e 27 84,60 2,68 


Joint 
Stock 
Banks 


(Fixed 
Issues, 


2,74). 


TOTAL. 


(Fixed 
Issues, 
6,66). 


ScoTLAND. 


BE" 
Weeks Under 
and |- 


ended £5. 
upwards. 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


ue London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
Enenanp and Watzs on Saturday in each Week during the Torry QuaRTER (July— 
September) of 1873; and in Scortanp and IRELAND, at the Three Dates, as wnder. 

[0,000’s omitted.] 





|e, ee ee 


£ 
2,36 
2,39 
2,36 
2,33 


2,32 
2,31 
2.30 
2,29 
2,30 


2,38 
2,35 
2,38 
2,41 


4,95 
4:99 
4,94 
4,89 


4,86 
4,84 
4,79 
4575 
4,78 


4,83 
4,89 
4597 
5,09 


July 12] 1,83 | 3,72 


Aug. 9| 1,79 | 3,71 


Sept. 6 bfSaieSen2 





IRELAND. 
TOTAL. = Under ToTAL 
(Fixed an (Fixed 
Issues, fupwards. Issues, 
2,75). 6,35). 
ore [es 
5,55 | 3,80] 2,81 | 6,61 
6501" 3,72 2:80 1 Gye 
5,50 | 3,63 | 2,83 | 6,46 





* The Wednesdays preceding the Saturdays. 


JREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg and 
Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Sydney, on Lonpon. 


1 2 3 4, 5 6 a 8 9 
caleatts: Standard 
London London Naw is Hong Shiver 
Dates. ee oe York India | Calcutta K Sydney. | in bars in 
Paris. Hamburg. ork. Gave wee ong. Tongan 
3 m.d 5m.d 60 d.s 60 d.s. 6 m.d 6m. d 30 d.s pr. 02 
1873. per. ent d. d. d. per cnt. d. 
eee 25°923 20°57 109% — 2376 54 — 593 
& 19 ........ 25°90 20°55 — — —_ — _ ‘ 
eae 25°87% 20°52 108% 228 ae 53 oa 598 
Se i16........ 25°823 4 1083 223 22% 52 — 59 
me 6 x... 25°82 20°52 107% | 223 222 512 — 58s 
Be 20) vigacces 25°75 20°53 1083 2235 2242 vie: —_ 594 
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YEAR 1873. 


PAGER 
Accounts, Admiralty, alterations recommended in, and savings 
effected by. . 283-93 
Accounts (National Parliamentary), suggestions. for a 2 system of 
giving values of Governmental a aac and separate capital and 


current accounts (see Fellows) . 277 
ApmiraLtty. Ships repaired by the, i in "1863- 66, at the ‘cost of new 
ships. . . 281-2 
accounts, alterations i in, ‘and saving, ‘&e., by (see Fellows) : » 283-93 
expense of manufacture of flour in the victualling yards, 1868-69 296-7 
AGRICULTURE. Agricultural Returns of the United States (1872) . 158 
AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS, better lodged, fed, and clothed in Eng- 
land than in France : . 868 
AGRICULTURAL Statistics of at Britain and Ireland: 
occupiers of land and owners of live stock, 1872 ‘ : . 449 
population, area, acreage under crops, and live stock, 1871-72 . 450-55 
produce of a twice that of France, for equal quantities of 
land ; . 867-8 
ALLARD, M. A., letter on the responsibility of the State in Belgium 
for railway accidents ‘ 241 
Autport (J. J.). Remarks in the discussion on Mr. B. Martin’s 
paper on the Government Purchase of Railways . ¢ : . 229 


AMERICA, UNITED STATES OF. 
see Agriculture of. 
progress, fiscal system, “indirect’’ claims, commercial scandals, | 387 (and 


&e. : F ; : ; ; j : : . J note) 
Anperson (Sir James). Remarks in discussion on Mr. Norman's 
paper on Occupation of Land in France . : > Bee 
Remarks in discussion on Sir R. Hill’s paper on . the Price of Coal 572 
ANNUITIES, TERMINABLE, plan of, their economy, &e. (see Barron) . 375-8 
ARMY (French), conservative character of, as opposed to socialism, 
from being drawn from the families of peasant proprietors. 369 
AUSTRIA, astounding industrial and commercial development of, in 
1872). P ; : : : : : ; ; . 889-90 
Baaenor (Mr.), work on “Lombard Street” (referred to) . . 821 
Barour (Sir G.). Remarks in the discussion on Mr. Fellows’s paper 
on National Accounts ‘ . 298-300 
Bank, the first on the modern system founded in Sweden in tes6 117 


Bank OF ENGLAND, 
weekly return of the issue and banking departments : 


Fourth quarter, 1872 . 175 | Second quarter, 1873. 464 
Titian Aen SATs |, - 604 


tables of efflux and influx of bold coin in 1868- Sa and of note 
circulation : . 404-5 
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Bank or Exeranp—contd. 
relation of its reserve to the current rate of interest, &e. (see 
Palgrave) ; 
analysis of the working ‘of, from 1844 to 1872 . ; : 
Banxs of England, total capital and deposits 451 millions : 
capital in 1851 (260 millions) and now (768 millions) 
Banks, London clearing, and amounts of promissory notes in circu- 
lation (in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland) : 


Fourth quarter, 1872 . 176 | Second quarter, 1878 . 
First » 4873 . 846) Third 3 


465 
605 


private and joint stock, weekly bank note issues: 
Joint Stock banks, in London, table. ; : ‘ a 
provincial, increase since 1851- 52 : 
growth of foreign and colonial, in London since 1851 
want of the guarantee of personal character of the old 
private banks in them ; : : : 
(Private), gradual disappearance of the old. ; : : 
(Foreign), circulation of, large amount of finance paper. 
BANKING, notes on, in Great Britain and Ireland, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Hamburg, &c. (see Palgrave) . j : ; : 











in Ireland (see Palgrave) : : : : : : . 
in Scotland (see Palgrave) . ¥ j ‘ 
tables of growth of Scotch banks, 1826- 72, &e. . : ‘ : 
table of liabilities and assets of banks in Scotland. . ‘ 
in Denmark (see Palgrave). . : é : ‘ : . 
in Hamburg (see Palgrave) . : ° , : . : 


banking law of Sweden (see apices) : : : . : 


excellency of ditto ‘ - ; : 
Bank Deposits, enormous recent growth of private : : . 
Bank NOTES, fir st issued in Sweden in 1658 . : ; ; e 


decrease in circulation of, and replacement by a cheque circulation 


analysis of provisions of Bill of 1865 on the circulation of 
slight increase of, compared with coi, since 1844. 
country, fluctuations in the circulation of, 1847, 1857, and 1866, 


Bank RESERVES : . . : 
BaANERUPTCY, statistics of, in 1 England and Scotland : : 


Barron (Sir Henry). Suggestions for a Government Loan by means 
of a New Form of Security, to be termed “ Accumulative Bonds” 


Three classes of investors in Government funds 

The present scheme addressed to the class who increase their capital by re- 
investing their interest 7 

Expense of a million loan at 5 per cent. interest, and as extinguished by a 
terminable annuity m 3l years 

Advantages of this scheme for reimbursing investors at. double its present 
value 

—— in the interest of society and of the State: a savings bank without its 
cost, not stimulative of gambling; economy of terminable annuities 

— to the investing public, to contractors of loans and speculators . 8 

Plan by which these accumulative bonds would pay off the national debt in 
48% or in 86 years, at 5} millions a above the present seat? annuities 

ayable . 

Spccade ae uble of amortisation of a loan of one million in 1002, bonds, to 
be paid off at 2007. by annual drawings, and solution of the three problems 
connected with ‘ accumulative ” bonds: 4 Z ; ; 


Baxter (Dudley). Remarks in discussion on ‘Sir R. Hill’s paper on 
the Price of Coal. : 
Remarks in discussion on Mr. Janson’s paper on Statistics of 
Legislation , 
Remarks in the discussion on Mr. B. Martin’s paper on the 
Government Purchase of Railways ; ; A : : 


PAGE 


529 
529-64 


104 


33 
36 


321 
321 
406-7 


27 
56-9 
40-49 
45 
47-8 
142-5 
145-9 
27, 
116-41 


322 
117 
70 
80-86 
92-5 
549 


95-103 
106-11 

50-55 
375 
375 
375 
375-6 
376-9 
877-8 
378-9 
879-80 


382-5 
573 


316 
206-7 
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Brits i in circulation, inland and foreign, i in Great Britain and Ireland 
(see Palgrave) : lpn 60-78 
. foreign, vast power of, over the English money ‘market. s@e: 16-7 
Birtus. See Registration. 
ILLEGITIMATE, rate per cent. in Scotland: 


Quarter Dec., 1872. — | Quarter June, 1873 . 447 
Ss March, 1873. 335 Sf WOPG.5) iis » - p93 


Bonps, accumulative, suggestions for a ee loan to be so 


termed (see Barron) 375 
Bourne (8.). Remarks in the discussion on Mr. Martin’s paper on 
the Government Purchase of Railways ° : : . 204 


Bowrine (SirJohn), notice of . 527 
Brrtrsz Association for the Advancement of Science, forty- third 


meeting, Bradford, 1873, Section F; address of the President ee . 
W. BE. Forster) : 486 


Brown (J. G.). Remarks in discussion on Mr. Norman’s paper on 
Occupation of Land in France . . °872 


BULLION AND SPECIE, gold and silver, imported and exported : 
Jan.—Dec., 1870-72 . 171 | Jan.June, 1871-73 . 460: 


Jan.—March, 1871-73 . 341 | Jan.—Sept., ,, Rg 6 O18) 
Cawnats, number and length of, in 1868 . : 3 ; : see 270 
control obtained by railway companies over. : : «182 
CrLrIBAcy, data for the prevalence of, in populations : 22 
CHapwicK (David). Remarks in the discussion on Mr. B. Martin’s s 
paper on the Government Purchase of ee d . : - 205 
Cuapwick (Edwin). Remarks in ditto j 224, 
CHILDREN in urban families 8 per cent. less numerous than in rural, 
&e. 21 
CHUBB (Hammond). Letter to the Times on the Purchase of Railways 
by the State (see Railways) ; 272 
Remarks in the discussion on Mr. B. Martin’s paper on the 
Government Purchase of Railways . : j . wf; 286 


CrRcULATION. See Currency, Banks. 
CLARKE (Hyde). Remarks in the discussion on Mr. B. Martin’s paper 


on the Government Purchase of Railways . . 240 
CiIMATE and soil of England and France not essentially different . 866 
Coal, increase in consumption of, tenfold since the beginning of the 

century . -665 

export: of, impossibility of imposing duty on, from unexpired 

treaties . 426 
increased price of, effect on railway dividends, and pr oposcd 

remedy .. 408-10 
ditto, loss of manufacturers’ ‘profits from, and pressure of col 

famine ; ‘ : » 420-23. 
its increased cost the or eat inventive to economy : : . 565 
its increased cost equal to the entire imperial taxation é 566 
high price of, suggestions for neutralising its evils [by taxation] 

(see Hill) é 565 
taxation of, amounts and form of proposed, and the compensating 

advantages in reduction of other taxation discussed. . .. 566-70. 


CoInaGE, gold, probable Scandinavian union for an international one. 119 
Comprnations of labour and of capital, the es of their vegaty, 


dangers, &e. : ; P - 494-5 
ComMERCE. General Results of the ae eee, and ‘Pinancial History 
and Review of 1872 [from the “ Economist” | . . ‘ ; . 386 
Summary of the events for which 1872 will be remarkable, especially the rise 
in prices 386 


The “indirect ” claims of the United ‘States, and their rejection ; dificulty of 
Canada in questions between England and America 5 wn oo 
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CommeErcr. Commercial and Financial History of 1872—contd. 
Progress of the “States,” fiscal system, smuggling, and commercial scandals 


France, its progress, absorption of the great loan by the people themselves, 
and their taxes met by self-denial and severe labour > 

Objections to the new commercial treaty with France, that an independent 
reduction of duties would have answered just as well, without restraining 
the action of this country in altering duties on coal, &c. 

Astounding industrial and commercial development in Germany and Austria 
not yet appreciated in this country . 

Harvest of 1872 not favourable, ag of wheat and other oe "rainfall 
largest since 1852 . ‘ P . : 

Export of gold and silver to the east . 

Statement of the French loan for payment to Germany, remarkable amount 
of bills of exchange in it on Holland, Germany, and England, EE 
commodities furnished by France for export 

Effect of the imperial gold standard to be pipe in Germany in creating a 
strong demand for gold =. 

Adoption by Germany of the English series of coins at a slightly, inferior 
value, which is hkely to create confusion, and a popular endeavour to as 
them for English. 

Probable check to the present fall in the value of gold through the require- 
ments of Germany taking the whole of the annual new sapply 

Maintenance of the thaler and disappearance of the florin 

Cotton trade, 1872, a year of great anxiety in, value of imports, prices 

tables of cotton, cloth, and piece goods exported, India and China our 
chief customers c : 

— frequent failures in the India trade, and its unsound character . ‘ 

— American cotton crops, 1867-72, decline of imports in last two years, 
general results, 1857-72 

Money market difficulty in the autumn of 1872, from German demand, the 
internal autumn drain, &e. . 

—— ditto increased by system of collecting the income and aasessed ‘taxes at 
the beginning of the year : 

dangers of an annual autumnal crisis under our present “bank system = 

Tables of efflux and influx of gold coin in the bank, 1868-72, and of note circu- 
lation, showing the increase of our gold circulation, and of the autumn 
country circulation . 

Circulation of foreign banks, danger of the. large amount of mere finance 
paper afloat over Europe ° 

Railways, receipts and expenses, 1869- 72, effect of increased price of coal on 
their dividends, and proposed remedy in reduction of the train service 








Tron trade, rapid rise of prices, statement of probable causes, rise of wages, . 


large demand from Germany 

—— stimulation by the low prices of 1864-70, of railway and other enter- 
prises requiring iron in the United States and Europe, and details of the 
consequent rise in wages and prices, in Scotland, Wales and England, from 
the extra demand 

Coal trade, loss of manufacturers’ profits from high price of coals, successive 
advances in colliers’ wages, pressure of the coal famine 

Mechanical enterprise and invention, progress in 1872 and 1878, necessity for 
invention of economical steam engines and other motive agencies, from the 
enormous rise in price of coal 

Export of coals, impossibility at present of i imposing duty on, "from unexpired 


treaties ; . C . = = . 5 
General conclusions . 3 “ : ; 
Wholesale prices in London, 1857-72 . : ° . . 


Cotton piece goods, value of exports, 1851- 1 

Enlarged means of expenditure in all countries since 1851, in cotton, and 
articles formerly considered luxuries 

Reference to the subdivisions in the review, and appendix i in the Su Economist” 


Co-OPERATION in trade and industry, remarks on the question . : 
Corn— 
average weekly prices (with monthly and quarterly averages): 
Fourth quarter, 1872 . 174 | Second quarter, 1873 . 463 
First * 1873 . 344} Third “ - 603 
Corron, American crops, 1867-72 . , 
Corron TRADE, progress of in 1872, anxiety ; ; value and decline. of 
imports, failures i in India trade, &e. : : ‘ 5 ; ; 
value of exports, 1851-71 , , ‘ 
CRIMINALS, new treaties with other countries for extradition of : 
Crises in the money market : 


CURRENCY, comparisons of fluctuations of note and metallic currency, 
decline in bank notes, and change to cheque circulation, the Act of 
1844, &e. : A : : : : ‘ ; 


PAGE 


387 


(and note) 


388 


389 
389-90 
390-9} 
391 
392-3 
393-4 


394-5 

395 

395 (note) 
396-7 


398-9 
399 


400-402 
402 

403 

403 
404-5 
406-7 
407-10 
411-13 


414-20 
420-23, 


423-5 


426 
426-7 
428 
429 
420 
431-2 


522-3 


400 


396-402 
4.29. 
505-6 
112-16 


78-92 
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CURRENCY—contd. 
see Money Market. 
gold standard of Germany, its effects in creating a strong demand 
for gold . - ‘ ‘ : 5 - 


Deatu. See Vortality, Registration. 
DEATHS, VIOLENT, on railways in England, 1863-71 : . 
DENMARK. See Banking i in. 
Ditxs (Sir Charles). Remarks in discussion on My. Janson’s paper 
on Statistics of Legislation : : . 
Remarks in discussion on Mr. Norman’s ae on Occupation of 
Land in France ‘ ; : : 
Discount CoMPANIES of London, table, 1870- 71 t ; 
Doomspay Book, suggestions for a, in our national accounts, giving 
values of governmental property (see Fellows) 
Droop (H. R.). Remarks in discussion on Mr. Norman’ s paper ou 
Occupation of Land in France ; : : 3 


Epvucation Act, The New, statements relative to . ; 
Eurotr (Mr.). Remarks in discussion on Mr. N orman’s paper on 
Occupation of Land in France . : : 


EXAMINATIONS, COMPETITIVE, doubts as ats the penetit of 
HXCHANGES (ForEren), quotations on London, &e.: 


Oct.-Dec., 1872 . 176 | April-June, 1873 . 465 
Jan.—March, 1873 . 346 | duly-Sept., ,, . 605 





EXPENDITURE on luxuries, aoe means of, in all countries since 
Bol = . ; , : ° : ° 
Exports, United Kingdom: 


Jan.—Dec., 1868-72 . 169 
Jan.—March, 1869-73 . 339 


Jan.—June, 1869-73 . 458 
Jan.—Sept., 5) 598 





FaMitizs, relative supplies from town and country families to the 


population of future generations (see Galton) . : : ‘ 
children in urban, 8 per cent. less than in rural. ° ‘ ° 
Farr (William). On the Valuation of Railways . : é : 


Modes of valuation adopted . 
Calculations of the value of increasing and decreasing annuities, on ‘the rate 


of 4 per cent., being worth twenty- five years’ purchase é * : 
Table for calculating the values of the increments of annuities 


Remarks on Mr. Fellows’s paper on Parliamentary Accounts 

Remarks in discussion on Mr. Janson’s paper on Statistics of 
Legislation : é : , . : é F 

Remarks and summary, as President, of the discussion:on Mr. 
B. Martin’s paper on the Government Purchase of Railways . 

Remarks in discussion on Mr, Norman’s paper on Occupation 
of Land in France . 

Frtitows (Frank P.). On our National Parliamentary Accounts, with 
Suggestions for Establishing a Doomsday Book, giving the Value 
of National Governmental Property of Assets as the Basis of a 
Sound System of Accounts, by which Hapenditure for cee and 
Current Accounts shall be separately Shown. i Z 


Want of knowledge of the value of the national governmental property e 


System of estimates and votes 
Reasons for a Doomsday Book, which would enable capital to be distinguished 


from current expenditure . 
Statements required: value of property of each department, and proposed 


mode of expending estimate 
— in accounts, capital at beginning and end of year, money received and 


results ; cash, store, and expense accounts ‘ F r z 
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315 


372. 
35 


277 


517-19 


371 
521-2 


430 


19 
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256 - 


257-8 
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302 
320 
244: 
374 


277 


277 
277-8 


278-9 
279-80 
280-81 
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Vice to be menngulee from crime in our treatment of labourers 


PAGE 

Ferwitows (Frank P.). National Parliamentary Accounts—contd. 

Case of twenty or thirty ships repaired by the Admiralty in 1863-66 at the 
cost of new ships, showing a loss of from 250,0002. to 500,0002. 281-2 
Mr. Seely’ s Committee on “Admiralty Monies and Accounts ” 283 
. Seely’s draft report and actual recommendations of 
the soar yee 284-6 
—— alterations of accounts required in order to know the true cost of any 
particular vessel: each dockyard to have separate accounts, &c. . 284-7 
— connection of the three sets-of accounts of estimates, ship's expense 
and manufactures, by plan of retabulation in one account . 287-9 
Statements showing a saving of 1? millions annually since 1868- 69, by 
improved accounts . 290-91 
Saving in incidental expenditure attributed to treating each yard asa sepa 
rate establishment . 291-3 
Necessity for a valuation of the national property, that we may know our ' 
assets in that as well as we know our money assets andl liabilities . 293-4 
Accounts in which these Ee: have been already to some extent 
adopted 294-5 
Appendix of tables of the expense of the manufacture of flour in the victual- 
ling yards, 1868-69 . : ‘ 296-7 
¢ 
Discussion on Mr. F. P. Fellows’s Paper . : . 298-302 
Fellows (F. P.) . : : .- 298 
Value of stores, land, building, and machinery; benefits of keeping an 
account of the depreciatory value of ships, 
Balfour (Sir G.) . : : ‘ : ; . 298-300 
The accounts of property formerly kept by the East India ee given 
up when their commercial rights ceased; such accounts required as to the 
state of our national defences, stocks of arms, &c.; advantage of a com- 
parison of the expense of our present and former navies. 
Rawlinson (Robert) : ; , : ‘ 300 
Completeness of the stock and material accounts of the Liverpool Dockyard ; 
beneficial effects of the introduction of the same plan in the Bridgewater 
Trust. 
Hammick (J. T.), Dr. Guy, J. B. oases F. Hendriks . - 800-301 
Fellows (F. P.), reply : 301-2 
Not much more difficulty in Government than in inlets accounts of stores 
and their depreciation; system of continuous stocktaking. 
Farr (William) . ; : : ; . 802 
— of a good classified statement of property fixed, durable, and vena h 
able. 

Frextows (F. P.). Remarks in discussion on Sir R. Hill’s paper on the 
Price of Coal . : 571, 576 

Finance. The Progress of Indian Finance [from the “ Beonomist’ 7 433 

Surpluses of 1870-74, slight increase of the Indian debt since 1867, diminu- 

tion of expenditure 433—4 
Effects of the arrangement of the Indian Government with the railway com- 

panies for exchange of the rupee at Is. 10d., in a profit to the Government 484-5, 488 
Gradual increase of the land and other revenue 455 
Tables of estimate of taxation per head throughout British India ; local taxa- 

tion, reduction of military expenditure, and interest on debt : » 486-8 

FInanoraL History of 1872. See Commerce. 

Frour, tables of the expense of manufacture of, in the victualling 
yards, 1868-69 , : ‘ . 296-97 

Foop. See Prices of. 

Forster (Right Hon. W. E.). Address as President of Section F 
(Economic Science and Statistics) of the British Association, at the 
Forty-Third Meeting at Bradford, September, 1873 A 486 

Necessarily political character of the questions discussed in this Section - . 486 
Advantages of the science of politics to the political thinker and ess 
politician 487 
Benefit of subjecting political questions to scientific discussion : « 488 
Difficulties attending the bringing forward of political measures é 488-9 
Improved economic condition of manual labourers to that of forty years ago 490 
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Forster (Rt. Hon. W.E.). Address as President of Section F—contd. 


Free trade, its advantages to the labourer not now disputed . 

—— support by the French Gov ernment; its principles should be carried 
out in land and labour 

Aim of our recent sanitary improv ements to render life more ‘healthy, as well 
as to prevent death : 

The evils connected with a poor law, not to make us suppose we could do 
without one, or to make us forget the ady antage this acknowledged “right 
to live” has been to us in political conyulsions 

The progress in prosperity of the last forty years, contemporary with 
increase of population : 

Disputes between labour and capital, though on a lar ger scale, not so dan- 
gerous and fierce as at former periods (r eply to Mr. Morris’s argument) , 

Objections to a “league of capitalists” as a remedy for these disputes, that 
our industrial workers would be divided into hostile forces in a constant 
struggle of classes . 

If freedom in combination allowed, freedom ‘to refuse to combine to be pro- 
tected 

The law passed relative to the Sheffield Trades Unions, giving immunity to 
those who had committed crimes, if they gave evidence of them before the 
Committee, munch to be regretted 3 2 

Communism in France partially a reaction against central despotism. 

Plan for a better remuneration of labour, and forms of co-operation to be 
considered . ¢ : 5 3 ° 

Condition of the agricultur al labourer 

The abolition of slav ery in the States, the creat fact in modern economical 
progress 


Necessity of discourag raging other phases of slavery, such as the coolie importa- 
LON, COC es 6 ° i 5 . 

Intellectual development of eastern nations . : 

Notice of the loss to economic science in the death of Mr. Mill ‘ 


FRANCE, progress in 1872; absorption of the great loan by the people 
themselves, &e. 

statement of the modes of payment of the loan by bills on Holland, 

Germany, and England, representing French commodities 

exported . : : 

FREE TRaDz, its advanta \BES to the labourer not now malice cise : . 


Gatton (Captain Douglas). Remarks in the discussion on Mr. B. 
Martin’s paper on the Government Purchase of Railways . 

GALTON (Francis). The Relative Supplies from Town and Country 
Families, to the Population of Future Generations : j 


Gradual deterioration of, and necessity for recruiting town populations ° 

Principle of selection from the last census returns adopted i in the paper 

Coventry and parishes in Warwickshire, selected as specimens of urban and 
rural population. ° 

The children in urban families 8 per cent. less numerous than in the rural 

_ 74 per cent. of town and 86 per cent. of country children nase the age of 

maturity . . . . . ‘ 

Data for the prevalence of celibacy : ° $ 

Average length a a generation in town and country . 

The rate of supp!y in towns to the next adult generation 77 per cent., and to 
the next generation only 59 per cent. of that in country districts 

Tables, census returns of 1,000 families in Coventry, and of agricultural 
labourers in Warwickshire . C : . c 


GENERATION, average length of a, in town and country . 
GERMANY, astounding industrial and commercial development it in 1872 
see Gold. 
GoLp, probable check to its fall in value through the requirements of 
Germany 
gold standard of Germany, effects in creating a strong demand 
for gold . } : : ‘ : i : 
export to the East, 1872 5 @ 
GRAZEBROOKE (W.J.). Remarks in discussion on Sir R. Hill’s “paper 
on the Price of Coal , . : F : 
Guy (William A.). John Howard as Statist . 


Appropriateness of the time for the discussion of the aaron as the 
centenary of Howard’s appointment as high sheriff P 
Howard one of the foremost statists of his time : 5 2 
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Guy (William A.). John Howard as Statist—contd. 


Instances of his minute accuracy from which statistical summaries and 
analyses are easily extracted 

His statistics of the number of dependents on prisoners distressed ‘through 
their imprisonment. 

Reference to the valuable tables in his work on “ Lazarettos” 

His election into the Royal Society in 1756, and its value as illustrating his 
scientific attainments 

His early education, deficiency in knowledge of languages, apprenticeship, 
study of medicine, &e. 

His correspondence with Whitbread, &e. Sy and extracts showing his experi- 
mental inquiries : : c 

Thermometrical experiments on Mount Vesuvius 

His earliest claim to the name of statist: his inquiries as to ‘the suffering of 
his fellow prisoners in France in 1756 

The events of the next seventeen years to 1773, and the sanitary improv e- 
ments of his estate and cottages at Cardington 

His appointment as sheriff in 1773, and immediate inquiries ‘into illegal fees 
and fevers in gaols, followed by Parliamentary Acts for their prevention 

Summary of his extraordinary series of travels and inquiries in the seventeen 
years from 1773 to his death in 1790 : 

His statistical account of Warwick Gaol, 1773- 88 

Vindication of his character against those who have drawn it from his own 
habit of self-depreciation : : < : 


Guy (William A.). Inaugural Address as President at the re s 
Rooms, November, 1873 . : : ; 


Large recent accession of numbers to the Society, especially from both 
Houses of Parliament 

Probable good to be derived from the failure of the conjoint building scheme 
with other societies 

Notice of the deaths of Charles Knight, Stephen Lushington, Lord Wolverton, 
Sir D. Salomons, Sir W. Tite, and Professor Waley . 

Reference to proposed improvements in the library and transactions . 

—— reports of committees on the condition of society, the working classes, 
and the poor in our earlier volumes ; 

—— other special features in the contents of “the Journal 

Scientific work of the Society, adverse criticism of the public on, and justifi- 
cation of the Society’s claims to scientific methods and aims 


— examples of scientific correction of errors or half truths from the 


Society’s Journal . 
-—— proposed development of the scientific element and methods i in the work 
of the Society 
Notice of Howard’s efforts as sheriff of Bedford to reform the extortions of 
gaols, and of the victory gained by the completeness of his statistics before 
the House of Commons’ Committee : 
Proposal for the annual award of a Howard medal by the Society 


Guy (William A.). Remarks in discussion on Sir R. Hill’s paper on 
the Price of Coal . ‘ : . ‘ ‘ ‘ a z 


Hammick (J. 1T.). Remarks in discussion on Mr. Janson’s paper on 
Statistics of Legislation ; 

Harvest of 1872, not favourable . 

HENDRIKS (Frederick). Remarks in the discussion on Mr. Martin’s 
paper on the Government Purchase of Railways . 

Hiut (Sir Rowland). High Price _— Coal, 5g ettines for Neutra- 
lising its Evils [by taxation | 


e e 


Increase of the consumption of coal tenfold since the beginning of the 
century : : 

Great waste, especially i in the ‘coal and i iron districts : 

Increased cost of the article the great incentive to economy now in operation 

The severity of the pressure shown by the increased cost equalling the entire 
annual imperial taxation 3 

The old prices not likely to be resumed as not being remunerative 

Proposal to gain the benefit of the high price asa check on waste, by a trans- 
ference of taxation on to coal 

—— a tax of 1s. a-ton would counterbalance the income tax, or the tea and 
sugar duties 

— additional amounts of tax which might counterbalance all other taxes, 
but those on tobacco, spirits, &c., and gradually pay off the national debt . 

——- consideration of the effects of this tax on the producers, and possible 
sources of compensation to them and the consumers 
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: “- PAGE 
Hitt (Sir Rowland). High Price of Coal—contd. 
Proposal for further compensations toe aoe by ii gas, and steam 
packet companies . é : : - 569-70 
Summary of conclusions : : : : ; : - 570 
Discussion on Sir Rowland Hill’s Sdaner ; : ; : . 571-9 
Martin (Mr.) f : : 5 ‘ aya 
The product of taxation not increased in arithmetical progression. 
Fellows (F. P.) ©. : : : Baten : OE 
Sir R. Hill’s calculation on the assumption that the quantity of coal pro- 
duced continued the same per annum. 
Grazebrooke (W. J.) . : ; : i ; 571 
Disadvantages of a tax on coal as affecting our manufacturing pre-eminence, 
which is dependent on cheap coal. 
Pochin (H. D.)_ . ‘ ; ; ; : : ; a Daa 
Any further great economy in coal in manufactures or in private houses, not 
likely to be effected; in the latter, coal required for ventilation as well as 
heat ; objections to the tax as on a raw material; cause of the high prices, 
which cannot last. 
Anderson (Sir James) . : f : : : 572 
Large supplies of coal which could be obtained from America, Africa, 
Australia, &c., at a price which would still enable us to compete with other 
nations. 
Baxter (Dudley) . ; : : : 573 
Kvils that would attend an increase of price in coal arising from legislative 
enactments and not from national causes; much saving to be effected by 
economy in use. 
Hunt (Robert). : : 573 
Enumeration of large coalfields yet untouched; the increase of heat not 1° 
in 50 feet continuously to all depths as supposed, but at a diminishing 
ratio, 574. Production of pig iron in 1871 and 1872, at a less consump- - 
tion of coal in the latter year; the chief economy to be obtained by the 
care of the stoker, 575. Increase in the output of coal in 1872 over 1871; 
present high price temporary, 575. 
Sopwith (Thomas) d E i . 576 
Mistaken policy of taxnig coal as a raw material. ; 
Tayler (W.) , : : ; : 576 
The consumption by ocean steamers, ironworks, and gasworks, the cause of 
the present high prices; an efficient substitute for coal required for house- 
holders. 
Levi (Leone) : : . : : : : . 576 
Economically erroneous character of the scheme advocated in the paper. 
Fellows (F. P.) 576 
Reply explanatory of Sir R. Hill’s scheme for taxing coal and reducing other 
taxation (being a summary of the arguments of the paper). 
Guy (William A.) : : : ; ; : : a OO 
Risk of England adopting a scheme for so great a transference of taxation, 
unless other countries did the same. 
Hoveuton (Lord). Opening Address as President of the Social 
Science Congress, at Norwich, October, 1873 : ; 502 
Difficulties attending the study of social science as compared with Ee 
science, from the mutability of man’s nature 5 3 - » 502-3 
Notice of Mr. O. Pike’s History of Crime in England 503 
Statement of legislative measures of the last year affecting the grow th and 
welfare of the nation 504-27 
The North American Boundary judgment “and the Geneva arbitration ; 
doubtful character of the value of the judgment, and difficulty of finding 
a competent international tribunal . 504-5 
New treaties for the extradition of criminals concluded with other countries « 505-6 
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Hovauton (Lord). Opening Address as President—contd. 


Merchant Shipping Act, to prevent cruelty on the high seas . 

Establishment of the new High Court of Judicature ; the fusion of Taw and 
equity a doubtful benefit 

The railway board and the probable adv antages and disadvantages of Govern- 
ment management of railways 

Sanitary reform and licensing questions ; improvements in taste, dw ellings, 
and sense of responsibility, and other means likely to check the popular 
yearnings for alcoholic excitement . 

Prisons: discussion of proposed ameliorations and ‘mitigations of “punish- 
ment, changes, on the principles of utility and Christian morality, ce 
arrangements, executions within prisons, &c. 

Non-effect of the supervision of. discharged criminals in diminishing crime, 
but success of the reformatory movement on the plan of the Mettray 
colon 

The prinaigl of legal ‘poor relief in England as contrasted with the indis- 
criminate almsgiving of the continent. 

The new Education Act, statement of the question ‘of relative claims with 
those of the voluntary system, and of endowed schools 

Changes and reforms in our universities; danger in removing their liter ary 
endowments of our losing the material temptation to the higher and 
generally otherwise unr emunerated walks of know ledge. 2 : 

Doubts as to the benefit of competitive examinations 

Co-operation in trade and industry, its progress, individuality of the British 
Ee acter apparently opposed to it, large es ah of, in the Western 

tates 

Combination and socialism ageressive like any other tyranny, as instanced 
in histor 

The land amibstion, the concentration of land in a few hands the “natur: ul 
growth of time without injury to others, and the limitations in its posses- 
sion of a voluntary character : : ‘ 

Notices of Sir John Bowring, John Stuart Mill, &e. 


Hoveuton (Benjamin). Remarks in the discussion on Mr. B. 
Martin’s paper on the Government Purchase of Railways. 
Howarp (John). Howard as statist (see Guy) : : 
reference to the valuable tables in his work on “ Lazarettos” 
Hunr (Robert). Remarks in discussion on Sir R. Hill’s paper on the 
Price of Coal . : : ; : ; : ° : 


IMMIGRATION. See Hmigration. 
Imports, United Kingdom : 


Jan.—Dec., 1868-72 . 168 | Jan—May, 1869-73 . 4657 
Jan.—Feb., 1869-73 . 338 |Jan-—Aug., ,, . 597 


Inpra. See Finance (Indian). 
Tron TRaDE, rapid rise of prices in 1872, and probable causes . 


James (Mr.). Remarks in discussion on Mr. Norman’s paper on 
Occupation of Land in France . ‘ : : 
JANSON (Frederick H.). The Statistics of Legislation : : : 


Enormous accumulation of our printed Acts of Parliament (equal to 464 
quarto volumes of 1,000 pages each) 5 

The greater number (nine-tenths), however, either "repealed or fallen into 
desuetude . 

Value of the “Chr onological Table and Index” in pointing ont which remain 
in force 


Instances of the lar ge ‘number of even recently passed Acts which are already 


obsolete or repealed 

Want of precision in Acts of Parliament, with an illustrative case connected 
with the “ Sanitary Act” of 1866 . 

No remedy afforded by the “ Public Health Act” of 1872, with its confused 
reference to numerous other Acts. 

Instance of a Local Railway Act, 1873 (Loanhead and Roslin), containing 
proposals to alter or repeal 112 separate statutes 

Constant reference by our judges, in court, to the bewildering , bungling 
legislation of our lawmakers 

Opinion that the cause of this is, that Acts are drawn to pass and not to 
work 

The remedy for this: the appointment of a ‘legislative committee, and that 
Acts of Parliament should be self-interpreting and self-contained 

Appendix of faoles of Acts passed in each reign from Henry IIT A 

oe Acts of the last five years, and nee previous Acts repealed or affected 

ythem . : . 5 
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JANSON (Frederick H.). The Statistics of se dglkinieub td. 
Discussion on Mr. Janson’s Paper ‘ : 
Levi (Professor) . : ; : : ‘ : ‘ : 


Private Acts should be delegated to local parliaments, or framed by a legis- 
lative department. 


Dilke (Sir C.) 


Illustrations of the causes of the confusion of Government Bills in the Rating 
Act, the Electors Register Bill, and the Birds Protection Bill. 


Baxter (Dudley) . ‘ : : : : : : 


Private Bills more clearly drawn than public ones, and advantages possessed 
py oe being submitted to the Chairman of Committees and to Lord 
edesdale 


Hammick (J. 7.) . 


The Marriage Laws an instance of the confusion arising from repealing por- 
tions of sections of statutes. 


° 


Walford (C.) aca: : . ; ; ; : : 


Necessity for the labours of the Statute Revision Commissioners in conden- 
sing numerous Acts into one; deficiencies of the ‘‘ Chronological Table.” 


Lumley (W.G.) . : ; : : : : : : 


Arguments in favour of the adoption of references to previous legislation, 
from the opposition engendered by re-statement of enactments, “and the 
inconvenient size all new Acts would attain to. 


Purdy (Frederick) ‘ : : : ‘ 


Contrast between the excessive and many-claused legislation of the present 
time, with the sparse and simple worded Acts of Edward I and Elizabeth. 


Hamilton (A.), D. Baxter, js aol N. Hancock, F. Janson’s 


reply 
Question of treatment of ats bills, &c. 
Farr (William) . : : : : : : ; ; 


Want of organisation in Parliament to make our legislation worthy of the 
important character of its members. 


Jnvon (W.S8.). Remarks in discussion on Mr. Norman’s paper on 
Occupation of Land in France . 

JOHNSTON (Campbell). Remarks in the discussion on Mr. B. Martin’: g 
paper on the Government Purchase of Railways . 


LABOURERS, improved economic condition of . : ‘ . : 
see Agricuttural Labourers. 

Lanp, why so much occupied and cultivated by its owners in France, 

and so little in England (see Norman) : : 
the soil of France and England not essentially different 
price and conveyance of, dearer in France than in England. 
remarks on the question of its concentration in a few hands in 
England . 
Lanp Tax. The Land Taw [from the “Pall Mall Gazette ae 


The land tax of 1692, originally a property and income tax, gradually shifted 
from personal to real property, from the difficulty of taxing the former 

Fluctuations of the tax during the eighteenth century, and comparative 
failure of the plan for its redemption é 

List of ten counties, showing the comparative pereentage of land tax to the 
property tax assessment 

Land tax raised in Great Britain during the ten years ended with 1872 


LEGISLATION, statistics of (see Janson) . 
Levi (Leone). Remarks in discussion on Sir R. Hill’s paper ¢ on the 
Price of Coal . 
Remarks in discussion on Mr. Janson’s paper on Statistics of 
Legislation , : : ‘ ; ; : ; 
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LipraRry of the Society, principal additions during 1873 . : 

Luoyp (Horatio). Remarks in the discussion on Mr. B. Martin’s 
paper on the Government Purchase of Railways . : : é 

Loan. See France. 

Loan, GOVERNMENT, suggestions for, by means of a new form of 
security, ‘ ‘accumulative bonds ” (see Barron) 

Lonpon, becoming more and more the eee. market” of the 
world . ‘ 


Lumuery (W. ) Remarks in discussion on Mr. Janson’s paper on 
Statistics of Legislation 
Remarks in discussion on Mr. B. Martin's paper on the Govern- 
ment Purchase of Railways 
Remarks in discussion on Mr. Norman’s ‘paper on Occupation of 
Land in France. : ; ; : : . ‘ 


“MARK BANCO,” or transferable money of account, last use of in the 
Bank of Hamburg d : . : : ‘ 

MarriaGes. See Registr ation of. 

Martin (R. ae M.A. Notes on the Burcnige a the iiekore da 
by the State 


The question one of almost personal interest to all of us, and one of expe- 
diency involving none of principle . : : 5 

The tendency of the times to look to Gover ament for aid 3 

The interests of the people rather than of the administrators consulted 1 by the 
State, as shown in the Post Office . 

Arguments used that the State management of railways, &e., would tend 
towards communism in collieries and land as well . 

Enormous waste of land and money that would have been saved by ‘Govern- 
ment control on the first formation of railways : ; : 

Prosperity of, and price of shares in, railways in 1845 

Competition and opposition invariably ending in amalgamation 

Control obtained by railways over canals, and probably shortly to be obtained 
over sea routes 

Extracts from the reports on accidents by the Board of Trade, and defiance of 
its recommendations by the age ee : 5 

Excessive rates of charge usually following on amalgamation of railways 

Mr. Price’s opinion on the necessity for amalgamation, subject to State 
control 

Necessity for Mr. C. Fortescue’s proposed court of control, being a court of 
administration and not a court of law only, as instanced in a case of claim 
by the South Eastern Railway under their special Acts —- 

The necessary legislative control only to be obtained by the State purchase of 
the railways 

Suggested plan of pur chase by creation of a railway 3 per cent. stock at 90 
per cent., gradual reduction of the debt, and reduction of fares 

The pur chase to be considered under the heads of debentures, preference, and 
ordinary stock : < ; é 

Returns of the amounts of these stocks in 1871 

No political danger of excessive increase of Government patronage to to be ap- 
prehended from the change. : 

Summary of probable advantages to be derived from it 

Tuble showing percentage of the cost of working on the receipts in the chief 

railways (average under 50 per cent.) . 3 
—— small lines, whose expenses exceed 80 per cent. of receipts : 
Calculation of a surplus revenue of 7% millions to the Government after 


payment of annual interest A < : . 
Analysis of the cost of conveying a train per mile (38. Sih) ai ‘ 
Probable treble increase of traffic under a State reduction to low tariff 3 


Statement of the condition of the Irish railways, and the rates of interest on 
debenture, preferential, and ordinary stock, showing at how small a sum 





they might be purchased by the State : i 
Table. preferential and guaranteed railway stock in the United Kingdom 

selling price of ordinary stocks and shares, March, 1873 ; 3 

—— value and revenue of stocks and debentures. : : Fe 


Discussion on Mr. Richard Biddulph Martin's ag Ae! on the 
Purchase of Railways by the State . 


Hendriks (Frederick) 


The proposals for issue of Government stock stated at 64 aditisoned below the 
mresent railway dividends, or at a loss of 150 millions to the shareholders ; 
objections to Gov ernment management. 
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Martin (R. Biddulph, M.A.). On the Purchase of Railways—contd. 


Discussion on Mr, Richard Biddulph Martin’s Paper—contd. 
Brown (S.) . : 5 Sage . . . Seer ot § . 204 


No correspondence of railways with Post @ffice, and minutize of details too 
numerous for a central Government establishment. 


Chadwick (David) : . . : . : . ~ 205 


Want of increased penalties for bad railway management, and of more 
Government ‘control; difficulty of the Government obtaining the railways 
at a fair market value. 


Lumley (W. G.) and Mr. Gutch . ; : : ‘ » 206 
Baxter (R.D.) . ; : , : : . . . 207 


Proposal of system of compulsory insurance against injury by accidents; 
advantages of the transfer, if the great ‘difficulties of compensation and 
management could be overcome. 


Tyler (Captain) . : . : : » : . ~ 208=21 


IHustration of the subject as one of self-interest, 208. ‘Gradual complete 
monopoly by a few large railway companies; the alternative to Govern- 
ment purchase of railways, 209-11, 221. Difficulties attending State 
purchase: the financial difficulty, railways an improving property, advan- 
tage of commencing at once a gradual purchase; the purchase nominal, 
and a mere transfer, without necessary transference even of ownership or 
management, and without increase of national debt, 212+14. The second 
difficulty of administration not greater than other departments of the 
State, and not so formidable as supposed, as the organisation and 
machinery are already provided, to be taken either gradually or at once, 
214-16. Parliamentary contests, law suits, &c., that would vease under 
the new system, 215. The abuse of patronage not to be dreaded under 
the control ef the Civil Service Commissioners, 216. Mr. Scudamore’s 
remarks on the Post Office as an instance of State departments being 
better and more economically managed than the concerns of railway com- 
panies, 2!7. The third difficulty, that of rates and fares, compensation, 
construction of new lines, &c., discussed, 218. The avoidance of public 
press criticisms on the central government, a reason why many depart- 
ments are left in the hands of local and other boards, 220. 


Lloyd (Horatio) . d ‘ . d ; 5 : . 221-4 


Exaggeration of complaints against railways, and the possibility of depart- 
mental management with central control, without placing them in the 
hands of a Government department, 221-2. No analogy between railways 
and the Post Office, and telegraphs: and the undertaking too vast for 
Government management, 222. Impossibility of purchasing the railways 
in detail, 223. Question of probable injury to canals if rates lowered too much, 
to be also compensated; patronage aud power too great to be put into 
Government hands, 224. 


Chadwick (Edwin) ; 4 : : : : ‘ . 224-6 


The example in Belgium and Germany of successful State administration 
not to be dismissed summarily; the great point, the benefit and aim of 
simple payment for service instead of for trading profit; other puints of 
economy in unity of management, of working expenses, saving of law 
expenses, and increase of useful branch extensions, which would then be 
feeders and not suckers; the task not so difficult as that of reorganising 
parishes into unions had been. 


Houghton (Benjamin) . ; . ; : . . 226 


Objections te. the Government purchase, low rate of interest to be obtained 
on the probable cost; Belgian railways not afair comparison; objection to 
centralisation and Government dictators. 


Wright (Sir William) . : : : : ‘ ‘ & 227 


The amalgamation of North Eastern system of railways a good instance in 
favour of Government amalgamation. 


Newmarch (William) . : : ees ‘ ; ee i 


Various theories of speakers in favour of the Government purchase, the cost 
too great financially, and would not pay; recent facilities afforded to third 
class travellers, a testimony against any supposed monopoly. 

273 
od 
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Martin (RB. Biddulph, M.A.). On the Purchase of Railways—contd. 
Discussion on Richard Biddulph Martin’s Paper—contd. 
Allport J.J.) . : * : Ret) 3 . : . 229-36 


Injury to the country of the Govemmment possessing all the means of com- - 
munication of the country; the difference between charges for coal carriage 
for export and for consumption at Widnes explained, 229. Public opinion 
on accidents too mich influenced by reports of Government inspectors ; 
small number of the total of deaths on railways attributable to collisions 
(80 out of 1,126), 230. Ehe block and interlocking systems not free from 
accidents, owing to the less eare taken by the men under them; immense: 
expense of those systems; the comparison of railways with the Post Office 
not admissible, 231. Excessive care and attention given to points of junction 
282. Enumeration of the advantages which the present system of railways 
had developed; dangers of political patronage over 300,000 men under 
Government control, 233. Perfection of the railway clearing houses, and 
possibility of booking from any large town to any other part; enumeration 
of instances of Government mismanagement, 234. Canals, docks, fleets of 
vessels, tramways, coasting steamers, cartage, horses, &c., for which claims 
tor Government purchase would be made; 40 to 50 per cent. more paid for 
the telegraphs than they were worth ; the same would occur with railways ; 
the principle of self-government the cause of the high position of our country, 
235. India and Belgium not good samples of government management ; 
the increase of third class trains on the Midland Railway not productive of 
increaséd receipts in proportion to passengers, 236. 


Chubb (Hammond) . : ; F d ; ; - 236-8 


Facts connected with the purchase of the telegraphs (an income of 350,000J. 
purchased by the payment of 217,000/. annual interest); modes in which 
the three kinds of railway stock might be purchased with the same 
advantages, 


Galton (Captain Douglas) . : : ‘ ‘ : . 238-9 


Enumeration of difficulties which would attend State management, want of 
energy, political jobbery, &c. 


Johnston (Campbell) . . : : : : : 7 289 


State railway system worked efficiently in India and Ceylon. 


Clarke (Hyde) . : : : : ‘ ‘ : . 240 


The financial operation simply a conversion; the success of our railways 
more attributable to the engineers than to the administrators; the change 
would probably be soon demanded. 


Martin. (it. Biddulph): 5 c+ xl 2 uae See Nees ets BO 


Reply: objections as to principles and practical difficulties answered ; local 
self-covernment would be increased by State management; no necessity of 
compensating collateral interests; M. A. Allard’s Jetter on the responsi- 
bility of the State in Belgium for accidents; the increase of railway 
dividends doubtful; authorised capital not called up not to be considered ; 
through booking to any station not at present in foree. 


Farr (William) . : : : : d : : . 244-55 


Summary of the debate; judgment of the Parliamentary Committees that 
competition cannot be permanently maintained; 85 per cent. of railway 
property held under Bill of 1844, for State purchase after twenty-one years, 
at twenty-five years’ purchase, 245. Consolidation of companies constantly 
going on; great public works best dealt with by the nation, 246. No 
authority for stating the cost of railways so high as 1,000 millions; means 
of reducing expenditure; fears of excessive Government patronage illusory, 
247. Real causes of the increase of prosperity since 1834; serious cha- 
racter of accidents and loss of life by railways, and simple mode of remedy 
for injuries by insurance under State railways, 248-9. Advantages of 
public management in safety, reduction and simplification of fares, 250. 
The interests of shareholders not cared for by the present managers; 
absorption may be gradual and the conversion not beyond financial skill; 
251. No fear of non-efficiency and want of civility under State officers, 
252. The difficulty of administrative work not increased by its magnitude, 
as shown in the census returns, &c., 253. Constant amalgamations pro- 
ceeding towards a complete monopoly of transit, and destruction of free 
circulation of commodities, 253-4. Plan for adopting the 300,000 men in 
the railway service as part of the system of national defence, 235. 


Martin (R. Biddulph). Remarks in discussion on Mr. R. Hill’s 
paper onthe Price of Coal : : ; ‘ ‘ ee 
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Land aud its conveyance far dearer in “France than in “England 367 
Years of steady tranquillity would probably render the condition of rural 
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of land, though its soil and climate inferior 367-8 
The English farmer richer than the French farmer, and the English labourer 
better lodged, fed, and clothed than the -French labourer or small 
proprietor . 368 
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its being drawn from the families of peasant proprietors . 369 


The pre easant proprietor class, a ballast in the State, and as propertied men, one 
e desiderated for England : . ° : 


369 
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Norman (George Warde). Attempt to Answer the Question—contd. 
Discussion on Mr. G. Warde Norman’s Pal ia , : : : 
James (Mr.) : ‘ : : : : ‘ 


Decrease in the number of small owners of land in the last forty years, from 
absorption by large landowners ; the latter bad tenants of their own pro- 
perty increased size of farms of tenant farmers, and increased value of 

nd in Herefordshire. 


Walford (Cornelius) . ; ; ; ° : : ¥ 


The desire to acquire land the principal incentive to energy and enterprise in 
our commercial classes. 


Anderson (Sir James) . ; ‘ : ° ; . . 
Squalor and poverty in France where small holdings prevailed. 
Biliott Er er ee een op senr ee eee 


Dwellings of gentry and labourers in Normandy very much like England ; 
disappearance of small owners called “statesmen” in Westmoreland, pro- 
bably from their being obliged to sell from their intemperate lives. 


Power (Edward) . ‘ . : ; j : : ; 


Small production per acre in France, showing the system of small holdings 
not to be successful. 


James (Mr.) : . F : ; : : 
Primitive character of implements in France compared to England. 
Lumley (W.G.) . ; : : : : 


Objections to the paper as not being statistical. 


Brown (J.G.) hs f ‘ : : : : : 


A statistical paper not required to be tabular, if based on well known statis- 
tics ; benefits of large farms over small holdings, illustrated in Upper and 
Lower Canada. 


Dilke (Sir Charles) : ; i : : : : : 


Small or large farms less to do with the question than richness or poverty of 
soll as eee in Lower Canada; wealth of small owners in Guernsey and 
witzerlan 


Droop (H. RB.) .. : : : : : : : . 


The parts of France most subdivided, those which had the law of equal par- 
tition before the revolution; the small owners in Lower Canada would have 
moved to better land had they been tenants. 


Jevons (W.S.) . ; 


Extensive system of banking in England, and none in French country towns ; 
necessity in division of labour for distinct owners and workers’ of Jand, 
and a perfect system of leases and tenant right better than peasant pro- 
prietorship for England. 


Farr (William) . ‘ ; : é . ; 
Instance of improved farming from an owner apentet Set of his own 
land. 


Purdy (Frederick) : ; ; ° ‘ ‘ 


Necessity for a more equal ground of comparison than that of an ignorant 
French peasant on poor land, and a rich Scotchman on good land. 


PaLGRAVE (Robert Harry Inglis). Notes on Banking in Great 
Britain and Ireland, Sweden, Denmark, and Hamburg, with some 
Remarks on the Amount of Bills in Circulation, both Inland and 
Foreign, in Great Britain and Ireland, and the Banking Law of 
Sweden . : : : ‘ ; ‘ : . : 


Introduction: references to former papers by N stingy =e Gilbart, and 
Babbage. . 4 ‘ 
—— excellent banking arrangements of Sweden : . . . 
Banking in England . . 
— = culation, deposits, and capital ‘of the Bank and joint stock banks. 
Table 1. London joint stock banks : . : 
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—— proceedings in the Court of Bankruptcy in England (by OW: J: Bovill) . 50-52 
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—— sequestrations in Scotland, numbers, 1856- 64, rates of dividends, enue 53-5 
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sequestration to 6,000 in Scotland . ; : : : : 55 
Banking in Treland . 56-9 
— system resembling that of Scotland ; use of small notes, the issues of 
1845 not exceeded since, &c. 56 
—— pressure on the London market of the periodic drain of gold to Scotland 
and Ireland to meet extra issues. 3 < 56-7 
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of 1866, &c.; decrease in the use of bills since 1841-51 . A 64-7 
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— rates of stamp duty on, before Te anuary, ‘1871 : 3 é 68 
—— Tuble 11. Amount of bills or foreign bill stamps, 1859- 7 ; 69 
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—— imports, exports, and foreign loans for 1870 75 
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—— Mr. Goschen’s remarks on the vast power of foreign bills over the 
English money market 76-7 
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Circulating medium of the country, and the Act of 1844 78 
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30 millions, and increase of metallic from 10 to 105 millions : 78-9 
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—— remarks, with Table 14, showing how the note circulation has changed 
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— Tuble 15 of bank note circulation, 1844- 72, annual av erages of the banks, 
&e. 83-6 
—— decline in the use of notes 1859-72, as shown in “the Manchester banks 
(by Mr. W. Langton) 86 


— increase of the regulated issue of notes and decrease of the non- regu- 
lated, and collateral increase in fluctuations of rates of discount . : 87-8 
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89-90 
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—— the Bank Act of 1844 not so applicable now to the increased deposits 
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Bank Notes Issue Bill proposed i in 1865, and the English note circulation 92 

analysis of its useful provisions and objectionable points: limitations of 

right of issue, high duty, continuance of licence duty, and non-requirement 








of security for the circulation : ; : 92-4 
—— feasibility of preserving and increasing the country circulation . 94-5 
Fluctuation in the English country note circulation in 1847, 1857, and 

1866 : : : : 5 95 
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showing half of the fall to be the ordinary diminution f 97 
— extracts from Professor Jevons’s tables on the fluctuations in the bank 

circulation in the crisis ot 1866, &c. 96-9 
— the fall in the provincial note circulation, chiefly due to high rate of 

interest . 99 
English country note circulation round London and in agricultural and 

industrial districts . 100 

Table 17. Classification of the i issuing b banks, showing small amounts of 
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—— the decrease of issues greater near London and in agricultural, than in 
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Comparison of present position of banking in United Kingdom, with earlier 
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— capital of bankers, 768 millions . of 108 
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—— increased rapidity in the circulation of money in recent years . ome 205 
Banking reserves 5 106 


—— remarks of Mr. T. Hankey, Sir John Lubbock, &e., showi ing that the 
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balances. é a= L0G 
—— amount of coin held by the Scotch and Trish i issuing banks 5 07, 
—— calculations showing the total money reserve to be about 5 percent. . 108-10 
-—— formidable risk attending this small “percentage, and the vast increase in 


deposit banking. o : : : " - 110-11 
On acrisis in the money market ‘ 112 
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by the bank, and the rate of discount, 1847-66 : 113 


— increase of deposits, rapidity of circulation ; great increase of foreign 
bills drawn on this country and decreasing banking reserve, New sources 


of danger in times of pressure ; 114. 
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formation of the National Bank of Copenhagen i in 1818, plans “adopted 

on its taking the place of the Rigsbank, and petitions since (1848-59) for 
increased privileges, (with Table 25 of its position, 1870-71) 142-38 

a position, privileges, and mode of business of the “ private bank ” (with 
Table 26 of its position, 1871) : . : . ; - 148-5 
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Inquiry into some of the Causes which po led to the Higher Rates 
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age stamps, post cards, &c. 5 : : 5 - 583-4 
Power (Edward). Remarks in discussion on Mr. Norman’s paper on 
Occupation of Land in France . ; ‘ : é e, O74 
PRICES : 
table of consols and provisions, pauperism and temperature, f 161, 329 
1872-73. . , : ‘ ; . | 587 
* wholesale, in London, 1857-72 : ‘ . 428 
Prisons. Howard’s inquiries as to the sufferings of prisoners in France 8-9 
Howard’s inquiries into illegal fees and fevers in, and parlia-) 10 
mentary acts for their prevention : : . J 483 


Warwick, Howard’s statistical account of, 1773-88. : . 13-15 
discussion of questions of recent and proposed ameliorations of 


punishment in . é : : ; : : : . 612-16 
Pourpy (Frederick). Remarks in discussion on Mr. Janson’s paper on 
Statistics of Legislation . 318 
Remarks in discussion on Mr. Norman’s paper on Oceupation of 
Land in France , : : : . 874 


RAILWAYS, prices and traffic : 


Jan.—Dec., 1872 . — | Jan.-June, 1873 = 
Jan.—March, 1873 . — | Jan.Sept., ,, = 
Raitways. Railway Statistics furnished by Captain Tyler. : ano 
List of railways authorised by Parliament to 1843 e 5 > = ean) 
Tables. Length of railways open, 1871 : 261 





comparison of ony interest, pers and expenditir, 1858, 187 0, 
cane] Iiei(lh  - - : : - 262 
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Raitways Railway Statistics furnished by Captain Tyler—contd. 
Tables. Proportion of capital in relation to rates of interest paid 


—— proportion of capital, nett receipts, and interest, 1858- ae 71 
— comparison of receipts and passengers, ditto. 

—— expenditure and receipts perstrain “nile, &e , ditto 

Number and length of canals in 1868 5 : 


table showing percentage of cost of working on the receipts of 
receipts and expenses, 1869-72 : 

violent deaths in Hngland connected with, 1863- ‘71 

price of shares in, in 1845 

table of prefer ential and guaranteed railway stock 

Selling price of ordinary stocks and shares, March, 1873 
on the valuation of railways (see Farr) . 

Powers of State to Purchase Railways (7 and 8 Vict., 184.4) 

notes on the purchase of, by the State (see Martin) 

Extract from Mr. Hammond Chubb’s Letter to the “ Times” 





The purchase price of railways by the State to be considered more in the 
shape of transfer and annuity than as a purchase . 

' The experience gained in the purchase of the telegraphs favourable to that of 
the railways 

The outlay for interest pr obably not more than that for pr esent dividends 


amalgamation of, competition and opposition invariably ending in 

ditto, excessive rates of charge usually following on 

ditto, necessity for, subject: to State control : 

the necessary control only obtainable by State purchase 

suggested plan of purchase of, by the State ; 

summary of advantages to be derived from the purchase 

probable advantages and disadvantages of Government manage- 
ment of 

(Irish), statement of their condition and rate of interest on stock. 


RAINFALL of 1872, largest since 1852 
RAWLINSON (Robert). 


Remarks in the (isevdion: on Mr. E pllewels 8 
paper on National Accounts : . 


REFORMATORY Cotony at Mettray, notice of its success 
REGISTRATION of marriages, births, and deaths (serial tables) : 


Quar. Sept.—Dec., 1872 . 159 | Quar. March—June, 1873. 
» Dee~Mat, 1872-73' 327 |<, June-Sept., - ,, , 


divisional tables 
annual rate per 1,000, 1867-73 


special table of twenty-one large towns 


ditto, Scotland, 
(serial, average, bastardy, and divisional tables) : 


Quarter, Dec., 1872 . — | Quarter, June, 1873 . 
5 Mar., 1873 334-6 i; Sept, ,, 





summary of Great Britain and Ireland : 


Quar. Sept.—Dec., 1872 166 | Quar. March-June, 1873 
»  Dec.-Mar., 1872-73 . 336 » June—Sept., . 





see also Mortality. 


446-8 
592-4, 


REVENUE, net produce of, and application, &c., in years and quarters 
ending : 


Dec., 


1869-72 


March, 1870-73 


172-3 
342-3 





June, 1870-73 


Sept., 


+P) 


RicaRDO, on the regulation of the rate of interest . ‘ 


. 461-2 
. 601-2 


278 


273-4 
273-4 


182 
186 
186 
187-8 
188-9 
191-2 


507-8 
193-9 
3890-1 


300 
515 


439° 

585 

163, 331 
443, 589 
160, 328 
440, 586 
162, 330 
442, 588 


448 
594 


563 
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PAGE 

SANITARY IMPROVEMENT, aim of recent, to render life more healthy as . 

well as to prevent death . ‘ - 492 
Savines Banxs and Post Office Savings ‘Banks, capital of 3 o  -OO 
SEELY’s (Mr.), Committee on Admiralty monies and accounts (see 

Fellows) ; . : : . 283-9 
SEQUESTRATIONS in Sasrlauds numbers, 1856- 64. : : ; ; 538-5 
SHIPPING— 

foreign trade, United Kingdom : 
Jan.—Dec., 1870-72 . 170| Jan.—June, 1871-73 . 459 
Jan.-March, 1871-73 . 340 | Jan.-Sept., _,, ee) 

Suippine Act, Merchant, to prevent cruelty on the high seas . ¢y 200 
SILVER, export to the East, 1872 . ‘ : ; ‘ : 5 idee 
SLAVERY, abolition of, in the United States . . 800 
Sooran SCLENCE Congress at Norwich, Sena 1873 ; “opening address 

of President (see Houghton) _ . . 502 
SopwirH (Thomas). Remarks in discussion on Sir R. Hill's paper on 

the Price of Coal. ‘ 3 i : oF 57D 
STANDARD. See Currency, Gold Standard: 
SrTatistT, claims of John Howard to the character of . ; . : 1 


STATISTICAL Society (The). 
anniversary meeting and report, thirty-ninth, June, 1873. » 3847 
abstract of receipts and payments for 1872 : j ; - 355 


list of papers read, 1872-73. . : : ‘ . 2 0330 
papers to be read, 1873-74. é : i = 
circular afldressed to the Fellows, els 1873 ; : : Po B47 
notice of deceased Fellows during 1873. : : ; . 469 
revised rules or bye laws of the Society . 357 
inaugural address of the President (William A. Guy), N ovember 
1873 (see Guy) 67 
references to special features in the Society’ s Journal : . 470-5 
to the scientific work of the Society ' . 476-83 
proposal for a Howard medal to be awar ded by the Society . 485 
principal addition to the Society’s Library in 1873. : JP580 
SuEZ CANal, principally used by the Boe who it was SS 
would be ruined by it : ; 323 
SwepDEN, banking law in (see Palgrave) ; : , ; ee 4 
see Banking wn. 
population of towns in, in 1870 131 
excellency of legislative enactments, and methods of account 
keeping in : : ‘ ‘ ' : » 132 


SWITZERLAND. See Post Office. 


Taxation. Zhe Local Taxation of England eens ‘Second Annual 
Report of Local Government Board ”’ | 5 326 


Amount of local taxes, and caeeney of them and of -Teceipts from other 
sources, loans, &c. . : : : + 2.826 
of British India, estimate per head ; increase of land revenue . 435-8 
Taxss. See Land Tax. 
TayteR (W.). Remarks in discussion on Sir R. Hill’s paper on the 


Price of Coal . : om BLO 
THERMOMETRICAL experiments of John Howard on Mount Vesuvius . 8 
Towns. See Population of. ; 

167, 337 
TrapE of United Kingdom, exports and imports, 1870-73 188 595; 
596 


see Haports, Imports. 
TyLER (Captain). Remarks in the discussion on Mr. B. Martin’s 
paper on the Government Purchase of Railways . ? : . 208-21 
see Railway Statistics. 
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* 


UNDERWRITERS : 
Underwriters’ Statistics [from the “ Economist ”’ | 


ry . ° 


Possibility of statistics of losses shown by Mr. Jeula’s table of results from 
the dissection of 2% millions of liability on sailing vessels, and 23 millions 
on steamers to end of 1870. ° : : 


° 


Vesuvius, Mount, thermometrical experiments of John Howard on 


WaLrorD (Cornelius). Remarks in discussion on Mr. Janson’s paper 
on Statistics of Legislation : 
Remarks in discussion on Mr. Norman’ 8 paper on Occupation of 
Land in France 
WALLENBERG (Mr.) on Swedish banks (see Palgrave) 
WEATHER. See Meteorological Tables. 
WreEoKs. See Shipwrecks. 
Wricut (Sir William). Remarks in the discussion on Mr. B. Martin’s 
paper-on the Government Purchase of Railways . 
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2, Savile-row, W. 
Dent, Clinton Thomas, 

12, Hyde-park Gardens, W. 
Dent, Edward, 

12, Hyde-park Gardens, W. 


Year of 
Election 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 9g 


1855 |*Dersy, THe Ricgut Honourasie THE Ear of, P.C., F.R.S., 


1866 
1873 
1873 
1872 
1871 


1870 


18386 
1869 
1872 
1842 
, 1870 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1862 
1842 
1834 


1867 
1839 


1&68 








(Honorary Vice-President), 
23, St. James’s-square; and Knowsley, Prescot, Lancashire. 


*Dilke, gir Charles Wentworth, Bart., M.P., LL.M., 


76, Sloane-street, S.W. 
Divett, Edward Ross, 
Reform Club, SW. 
Dixon, George, M.P., 
46, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
Droop, Henry Richmond, 
la, New-square, Inncoln’s-inn, W.C. 
Duncan, James, 
8, Highbury-hill, N. 
Duprat, Le Vicomte (Consul-Général de Portugal), 
46, Palace-gardens-terrace, Kensington, W 


Edmonds, Thomas Rowe, B.A.., 
22, Brunswick-gardens, Kensington, W. 
Edmonds, William, 
Airedale Villa, Eln-grove, Southsea. 
Elliott, George, M.P., 
Park-street, Park-lane, W. 
Elliott, John Hawkins, 
4, Martin’ s-lane,-City, B.C. 
Ellis, 8. W., 
Hign House, Thornwaite, near Ripley, Yorkshire. 
Ellissen, Adolf, 
28, Maida-hill West, W. 
Elsey, John Green, J.P., 
Morant House, Addtson- road, Kensington, W. 
Emanuel, Lewis, 
36, Finsbury-cireus, EC. 
Evens, John Henry, 
9, Finsbury-place, E.C. 
*Everest, Rev. Robert, 
Westwick House, Ascot. 
Eversley, The Right Honourable Viscount, D.C.L., LL.D., 
114, Haton-square, S.W.; and Winchfield, Hants. 


Fairley, William, 
Lydney, Gloucestershire. 
Farr, WittraM, M.D., D.C.L., FERS. (Honorary Vice- 
Pr esident), 
General Register Office, Somerset House, W.C.; and 
Southlands, Bromley, Kent. 
Farrell, John Douglas, 
it Burlington-gardens, Old Bond-street, W. 
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Year of 
Election 


1872 
1836 
1864 
1834 
1873 
1873 
1865 
1841 
1871 
1868 
1873 
1844: 
1872 


1852 
1873 
1860 
1872 
1865 
1872 
1871 
1867 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Feigan, John Albert, 
Glen May, Fallowfield, Lancashire. 


*Felkin, William, 


Park, Nottingham. 
Fellows, Frank P., 

8, The Green, Hampstead, N.W. 
Finch, John, 

Heathside, Tunbridge Wells. 
Fisher, Henry, 

Midland Bank, Wolverhampton. 
Fisher, Richard Charles, 

6, New Bridge-street, H.C. 
Fitz William, William Shelford, 

28, Ovington-square, S.W. 
Fortescue, The Right Honourable Farl, 

Castle-hill, South Moulton, Devonshire. 
Forwood, William Bower, 

Ramlet, Blundellsands, Liverpool. 
Fowler, William, M.P., 

30, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Franklin, Jacob Abraham, 

58, Gower-street, Bedford-square, W.C. 


*Freeland, Humphrey William, 


Atheneum Club, S.W.; and Chichester. 
Freeman, Francis, 


63, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Galsworthy, Edwin Henry, F.I.A., 
18, Upper Wimpole-street, W. 


*Galton, Capt. Douglas, R.E., C.B., F.R.S., 


12, Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, SW. 
Gatton, Francis, F.R.S., F.R.GS., 
42, Rutland Gate, S.W. 


Gastrell, Colonel J. E. (care of H. J. Gastrell), 


36, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 


*Gibbons, Sir Sills John, Bart., 
Calvert’ s-buildings, 17, Southwark-street, S.E. 


Gibb, Thomas Eccleston, 
16, Lady Margaret-road, N.W. 
Gibbs, George Sleight, 
Darlington. 
GirFen, Rosert ( Honorary Secretary), 
4:4, Pembroke-road, Kensington, W. 


Year of 


Election. 


1834: 


1860 
1869 


1850 
1868 


1867 
1873 
1872 
1871 
1869 


X 
oR 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 11 


GiapstoneE, Riaut Hon. Witi1am Ewart, D.C.L., M.P. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
11, Carlton House-terrace, S.W. 
Glover, John, 
22, Gr eat St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate-street, B.C. 
Goldney, Gabriel, M.P., 
ree House, "Chippenham ; and Conservative Club, 
W, 
Goldsmid, Sir Francis Henry, Bart., M.P., Q.C., 
St. John’s Lodge, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Goschen, Right Hon. George Joachim, M.P., 
66, Mount-street, W. 
*Gosset, John Jackson, 
Vhames Ditton, Surrey. 
Gouly, Edward James, 
Bullion Office, Bank of England, E.C. 
2S William Sutton, F.1.A., 
4, Queen-street-place, Southwark ee EC. 
Gray, Thomas, 
34, Henchurch-street, B.C. 
Grey, Right Hon. Sir George, Bart., M.P., G.C.B., 
Fullodon, Chathill, Northumberland. 
Griffith, Edward Clifton, 
48, Pali Mall, SW. 
Griffith, John, 
6, Hanover-terrace, Regent’ s-park, N.W. 
Griffith, Richard Clewin, F.R.G.S., 
20, Gower-street, W.C. 
Griffiths, John George, 
4, Lothbury, H.C. 
Gurney, Daniel, 
North Runcton, near King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 
Gutch, John James, 
Holgate- - Lodge, York. 
Guy, Witi1am Aveustus, M.B., F.R.S. (PRESIDENT), 
26, Gordon-street, Gordon- square, W.C. 


Haddon, Frederick William, 

“© Melbourne Argus’’ Office, Melbourne. 
Haggard, Frederick T., 

Eltham Court-r oad, Eltham, Kent. 
Haliburton, R. G., 

The Atheneum Club, S.W. 
Hall, Edward Hepple, 


Hall, James Macalester, 
Woodside-crescent, Glasgow. 
CZ 
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Year of 
Election. 


HaAmitton, ARCHIBALD, 
South Barrow, Bromley, Kent. 
1873 | Hamilton, Lord George Francis, M.P., 
17, Montagu-street, Portman-square, W. 
1841 | Hamilton, Terrick, F.R.G.S., 
21, Park-street, Grosvenor-square. W. 
1855 | Hamuicr, James THomas (Lreasurer), 
General Register Office, Somerset House, W.C. 
1873 | Hanbury, Robert William, M.P., 
| East Close, Christchurch, Hants. 
1869 | Hancock, William, 
38, Cornhill, F.C. 
1837 |*Hankey, John Alexander, 
Balcombe-place, Cuckfield, Sussex. 
1861 | Hannyngton, Major-General John Caulfield, F.I.A., 
India Office, S.W. 
1871 | Harcourt, William Vernon. Q.C., M.P., 
14, Stratford-place, W. 
1871 | Hare, Francis Augustus Cox, 
King-street, Manchester. 
1866 | Harper, Frederick H., 
18, Coleman-street, E.C. 
1868 | Harris, David, 
Ellerton, Grange Loan, Edinburgh. 
1868 | Harrison, John, jun., 
85, Northgate, Darlington. 
1870 | Hartley, Fountain John, 
Laurel House, Graham-road, Dalston, NE. 
1834 | Harrowsy, Ture Rient. Hon. tHE Hart or, K.G., F.R.S. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
39, Grosvenor-square, W. 
1873 | Haughton, Benjamin, C.E., | 
1, Westminster-chambers, Victoria-street, S.W. 
1834 | Hawkins, Francis Bisset, M.D., F.R.S., 
146, Harley-street, W. 
1834 | Hawkins, John Heywood, M.A., F.R.S., 
Bignor Park, Pulborough. | 
1873 | Hay, James Lamb Napier, 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 
1871 | Head, Jeremiah, 
Ooatham, Redcar, Yorkshire. 
1870 | Hefford, G. V., 
Rugby. 
1860 | Helder, Stewart, F.1.A., 
2, Broad Sanctuary, S.W. 
1865 | Hendriks, Augustus, F.I.A., 
7, Oornhill, H.C. 
1855 |*HEenprRiks, FREDERICK, 
1, King Wiltiam-street, B.C. 
1858 | Herapath, Spencer, 
19, Sheffield-terrace, Campden-hill, Kensington, W. 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 13 


Year of 
Election. 


1870 | Hewitt, John, 
Gand’s Ship Building Company, Hedon-road, Hull. 
1873 | Hewlings, Stewart, 
London and County Bank, 21, Lombard-street, B.C. 
1834 |*Hnywoop, Jamus, M.A., F.R.S. (Lrustee and Vice-President), 
Atheneum Club, S.W.; and 26, Palace-gardens, Ken- 
sington, W, 
1869 | Hickson, Joseph, 
Montreal, Canada. 
1834 | Hill, Sir Rowland, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., 
Hampstead, N.W. 
1873 |. Hime, Capt. H. W. L., B.A., 
Aldershot. 
1859 | Hincks, His Excellency, Sir Francis, 
Montreal, Canada. 
1870 |*Hoarn, Henry, 
7 9, St. James’ s-square, S.W. 
1858 | Hobson, Jesse, 
Grove House, Shacklewell, E. 
1834 |*Hodge, William Barwick, F.LA., 
5, Whitehall, S.W. 
1867 | Hodgson, W. B., LL.D., 
4, Morningside-place, Edinburgh. 
1873 | Hogg, Lt.-Col. James Macnaughten, M.P., 
26, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W. 
1871 | Hooper, Angus Cameron, 
Montreal, Canada. 
1868 | Hope, William, 
Parsloes, Barking. 
1855 | Hoveuron, THE’ Rienr Honovrasie Lorp, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
Fryston Hall, Ferrybridge, Yorkshire. 
1871 | Howis, William, . 


1872 | Hubbard, Egerton, 
24, Princes-gate, S.W. 
1853 |*Hubbard, John Gellibrand, 
Bank of England, E.C. 
1864 | Hudson, Thomas, 
12, Wellington-place, Ashley-road, Bristol. 
1871 | Hughes, Albert William, 
Kurrachee, Bombay, India. 
1872 | Humphreys, George, M.A., F.I.A., 
79, Pall Mall, S.W. 
1873 | Hunt, Henry Arthur, C.B., 
54, Hecleston-square, S.W.. 
1857 | Hurst, George, | 
Kings Brook House, St. Mary's, Bedford. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1869 
1866 
1869 
1869 
1839 
1869 
1864 


1872 
1851 
1862 
1864: 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1858 


1862 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Hyndman, Henry Mayer, 
10, Devonshire-street, Portland-place, W. 


{mrie, Peter, 


Ince, Henry Bret, 
2, Old-square, Iincoln’s-inn, W.0. 
Ingall, Samuel, 
Kent-end, Forest-hill, Kent, S.E. 
Inglis, Cornelius, M.D., 
Atheneum Club, S.W. 
Irving, John, 
94, Haton-place S.W. 
Isaacs, Henry A., 
Hillworth Lodge, Lower Tulse-hill, Brixton S.W. 


*Ivey, George Pearse, 


Perry-hill, Catford, SH. 


JANSON, Freperick H., F.L.S., 
Al, Finsbury- circus, L.C., and Oak Bank, Chislehurst. 


* Jellicoe, "Charles, F.1.A.,, 


12, Cavendish-place, W. 
J EULA, Henry, 
29, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 


*Jevons, Professor William Stanley, M.A., 


Parsonage-road, Withington, Manchester. 
Johnson, Edmund, 

3, Northwick Terrace, Maida-hill, N.W. 
Johnston, Francis J., 

Lamas, Chislehurst. . 
Jones, Sir Willoughby, Bart., M.A,, 

Oranmer Hall, Fakenham, Norfolk. 
JOURDAN, FRANCIS, 

Avenue House, Hampstead, N.W. 


Kain, George James, 
69, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


Year of 


Election. 


1873 
1867 
1873 
1864 
1868 
1870 
1852 
1873 
1872 


1865 
1865 
1869 


1873 
18635 
1869 
1873 
1844 
1873 
1373 
1869 
1873 
1873 
1834 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 1 


Kay, Duncan James, 
60, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
Kelly, Edward Robert, A.M., 
Cressy House, New-road, Shepherd’s -bush, W. 
Kemp, Samuel, 
Oriel House, Bath. 
Kennedy, Lieut.-Coi. John Pitt, 
66, St. Cleorge’s-square, S.W. 
Kennedy, Peter, 
13, Cornwall-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Kennedy, William R., 
27, Rodney-street, Liverpool 
Kimberley, The Right Honourable the Earl of, M.A., P.C., 
48, Bryanston-square, W’. 
King, George, 
20, King William-street, E.C. 
Knight, John P., 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, London 
Bridge, E.C. 
Knight, Robert, 
“ Times of India’’ Office, Bombay. 
Kihner, Henry, 
39, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Kyshe, John B. 
Mauritius. 


Lack, H. Reader, 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. 
Lambert, John, 
Local Government Board, Whitehall, S.W. 
Lamport, Charles, 
Plasmawr, Penmaen Mawr, North Wales. 
Lancaster, D., 
Indian Life Association Company, Meerut, India. 
*Larcom, Major-General, Sir T. A., Bart., K.C.B:, 
Heathfield, Fareham, Hants. 
Lawrence, The Right Hon. Lord, G.C.B., G.C.S.T., 
26, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
Lawrie, James, F.R.G.S., 
Kelvin House, Quadrant-road, Highbury, NV. 
Lawson, John Ancram, B.A., 


Lawson, Robert, 

30, Lansdowne-road, Notting-hill, W. 
Lea, Thomas, M.P., 

72, Chester-square, S.W. 


*Leaf, William, 


Old Change, Cheapside, EC. 
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Year of 
Election 


1870 
1873 
1851 


1867 
1853 
1873 
1862 
1862 
1868 
1845 
1834 
1864 
1869 


1834 
1865 
1843 
1871 


1873 
1873 
1873 
1867 
1864 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Le Marchant, Sir Denis, Bari., 
Chobham, Surrey. 
Leitch, John Muir, 
18, King William-street, H.C. 
Leslie, Francis Seymour, 
Home Office, Whitehall, S.W. 
Levi, Proressor Lronz, LL.D., 
10, Farrar’ s- buildings, Temple, EC. ; and 20, Lhornhill- 
crescent, Caledonan-road, N. 
Lewis, Charles Edward, 
8, Old Jewry, E. C. 
Lewis, Charles Terrell, F.I.A., 
West of England Assurance, Exeter. 
Lewis, James, 
General Register Office, Somerset Haiaé, W.C. 
Lewis, Robert, 
rE Bartholomew-lane, HC, 
Leyland, John E., F.I.A., 
35, Plough-court, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Lissa, Joseph J. Cohen de, 
Port Lowis, Mauritius. 
*Taster, William, 
11, Somers’-place, Hyde-park, W. 
Lloyd, John Horatio, 
10, Lancaster-gate, Hyde-park, W. 
Logan, D., 
Care of Messrs. Richardson, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 
Lopes, Sir Lopes Massey, Bart., M.P., 
Maristow House, Plymouth ; 28, Grosvenor Gardens, 
SW. 
‘Lovelace, The Right Houoarable the Earl of, F.R.S., 
East Horsley Park, Ripley, Surrey. 
Lussook, Sir Jonn, Barr., M.P., E.R. (Trustee), 
High Elms, Farnborough, Kent. 
Lumuzy, Wituiam GoupeEn, LL.M., Q.C. (Vice-President), 
Local Government Board, Whitehall, S.W. 
Lutchmeepathy, C. P., Naidoo Garoo, 
Madras, Indva. 


*Macandrew, William, J.P., 
Westwood House, near Colchester. 
McArthur, A., 
Raleigh Dale, Brixton, S.W.— 
McArthur, William, M.P., F.R.G.S. (Alderman), 
Gwydyr House, Brixton, S.W. 
McClean, Frank, 
21, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
MacClelland, James, 
32, Pembridge-square, W. 


Year ot 


Election, 


1873 
1868 
1871 
1872 
1873 


1856 


1871 


- 1866 


1871 
1834 
1871 
1870 
1863 
1871 
1852 
EZ 
1860 
1834 


1865 
1873 
1867 
1840 
1872 
1870 


LIST OF FELLOWS. §7 


McDermott, Edward, 
3, Whitefriars-street, H.C. 
Macdonald, James, 
7, Lothbury, H.C. 
Macdonell, James, 
3, Huston-square, N. 
Macdonell, John, 
1, Pump-court, Temple, E.C. 
*McEwen, Laurence T., 
Lombard House, George-yard, Lombard-street, E.C. 
M‘Gillivray, Donald, F.I.A., 
394, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
Mackay, James Macgregor, 
32, Brunswick-square, Brighton. 
McKenna, W.C., 
18, King-street, H.C. 
Mackenzie, Alfred Westwood, 
8, Grove-villas, The Grove, Hammersmith, W. 
Mackenzie, Right Hon. Holt, 
Atheneum Club, S.W. 
Mackeson,Charles, 
_ Lhe Admiralty, New-street, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
Maclagan, David, 
22, George-street, Edinburgh. 
Maclure, J. W..,, 
Fallowfield, Manchester ; and Conservative Club, S.W. 
Malgarini, Frederick Lewis, 
7, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Mann, Horace, 
Civil Service Commission, Cannon-row, Westminster, S.W. 
Manning, The Most Rev. Archbishop, 
Archbishop’s House, Westminster, S.W. 
Marsh, Matthew Henry, 
Bamridge, near Andover, Hants. 
. Marshall, James Garth, 
Headingley House, Leeds ; and Monk Coniston, Amble- 
side. 
Martin, Frederick, 
12, Portess-terrace, N.W. 
Martin, Henry, 
National Bank of India, 80, King William-street, H.C. 
Martin, James, 
St. Brides-street, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
Martin, Sir James Ranald, C.B., F.R.S., 
37, Upper Brook-street, W. 
*Martin, Ricuarp Brppuupy, M.A., 
68, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Maxse, Captain Frederick A., R. N., 
67, Cromwell-road, South Kensington, S.W. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1873 | Meen, Joseph Austin, 
30, Lombard- street, L.C.; and 44, Lordship-road, 
Stoke Newington, N. 
1853 |*Meikle, James, 
6, St. Andrew’ s-square, Edinburgh. 
1873 Mellor, T. Randolph, C.E., 
Rector y House, Martin’s- lane, Cannon-street, H.C. 
1861 | Messent, John, F.1.A., 
429, West Strand, On 
1872 | Michell, Robert, 
India Office, SW. 
1873 | Millar, Wilham Henry, 
Cleveland Lodge, New Park-road, Brixton-hill, S.W. 
1864 | Minett, John Thomas, 
b Adelaide-place, OE G 
1842 | Moffatt, George, 
103, Eaton-square, S.W. 
1872 | Morgan, Octavius Vaughan, 
13, Boltons, West Brompton, S.W. 
1873 |*Morley, Samuel, M.P., 
18, Wood-street, H.C. 
1873 | Morton, James, 
Balclutha, Greenock, N.B. 
1847 |*Movat, FREDERIC Joun, M.D. (Honorary Secretary), 
12, Durham-villas, Kensington, We 
1858 | Muir, Thomas, 
24, ¥ ork-terrace, Regent’ s-park, N.W. 
1850 | Murchison, John Henry, 
8, dustin Friars, £.C. 
1868 | Murrow, Yorick James, 
12, Tavistock-crescent, Westbourne-park, W. 





1865 | Nasmith, David, 
4, Garden-court, Temple, H.C. 
1854 | Neild, Alfred, . 
Mayfield, Manchester. 
1869 | Neison, Francis Gustavius Paulus, jun., 
6, Great James-street, Bedford -row, W.C. 
1862 | Newbatt, Benjamin, F.J.A., F.R.GS., 
13, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
1847 |\*Newmarcu, WitxiaM, F.R.S., F.1L.A. (Lrustee and Honorary 
Vice-President), 
67, Lombard-street, and Beech Holme, Naghtingale- lane, 
Clapham- common, S.W. 
1869 |; Newmarch, William T., A. A., Oxon (McEwen and Co.), 
Lombard House, George-yard, Lombard-street, B.C. 
1858 | Nightingale, Miss Florence, 
35, South-street, W. 
1871 |*Noble, Benjamin, , 
North-Hastern Bank, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Year of 
Election 


1870 
1873 
1834 
1869 


1862 
1834 


1841 


1871 
1834: 
1835 
1859 
1873 
1871 
1873 
1838 
1867 


LIST OF FELLOWS. eS 


Noble, John, 

5, Queen-square, Westminster, S.W. 
Noott, Major Francis Harry, 

The Convict Prison, Dartmoor. 
Norman, Geérge Warde, 

Bromiley, Kent. 
Norwood, Charles Morgan, M.P., 

21, Billiter-street, E.C. 


Ogbourne, Charles Henry, 
29, Dathouste-square, Calcutta. 
*OVERSTONE, THE Rient HonouraByLe Lorp (Honorary Vice- 
President), 
2, Carlton-gardens, S.W. 


Paxineton, Tor Riaut Hon. Str Joun Somerset, Barr., 
M.P., G.C.B. (Honorary Vice-President), 
9, Haton-square, S.W.; and Westwood Park, Drowtwich, 
Worcestershire. 
Palgrave, Robert Harry Inglis, 
11, Britannia-terrace, Yarmouth, Nonfolk. 
Parker, Josiah Samuel, 
5, Featherstone-buildings, Holborn, W.C. 
PatTrErRson, ROBERT HoGartn, 
“ Glasgow News’’ Office, 67, Hope-street, Glasgow. 
Pattison, William Pollard, F.1.A., 
52, Breok-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Pearce, Charles William, 
14, Burnley-road, Stockwell, S.W. 
*Pearson, Professor John, Q.C., 
13, Beaufort-gardens, Brompton-road, S.W. 
Pennington, Frederick, 
17, Hyde Park-terrace, W. 
Philips, Mark, 
Welcombe, Stratford-on-Avon. 
*Phillips, Sir George Richard, Bart., 
22, Hill-street, Berkeley- square, W. 
Phillips, Henry James, 
4, Ludgate-hill, EC. 
Phillips, John Searle Re; 
4, Camp-street, Lower Broughton, Manchester. 
Pickering, John, 
Leeds. 
Pickstone, William, 
College-villas, Hampstead, N.W. 
*Pinckard, George Henry, I'.1.A., 
12, Grove-road, St. John’s- wood, NW. 
Plener, Ernest von, 


18; Belgrave-square, SW. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1861 
1869 
1860 
1871 
1867 
1849 
1868 
1870 
1871 
1837 


1868 


1872 


1864. 
1860 
1865 
1859 
1870 
1835 
1856 
1834: 
1870 


SLATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Plowden, W. C., 

Board of Revenue, Allahabad, India. 
Pochin, Henry Davis, 

Barn Elms, Barnes, S.W. 
Potter, Edmund, M. P:, EVB.S5 

Camfield-place, Hatfield, ‘Herts. 
Power, Edward, 

45, Belsize-park, N.W. 
Pratt, Robert Lindsay, 

Darlington. 
Presant, John, 

13, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Price, William R., 


Prichard, Itudus Thomas, 
4, Garden-court, Temple, B.C. 

Puleston, John Henry, 
41, Lombard-street, B.C. 

*PurpDy, FREDERICK, 
Local Government Board, Whitehall, S.W.; and 35, 
Victoria-road, Kensington, W. 

Purdy, William Frederick, 

Local Government Board, Whitehall, S.W. 


*Rabino, Joseph, 
Credit Lyonnais, 29, Lombard-street, E.C. 
*Radstock, The Right Honourable Lord, 
East Sheen, Mortlake, S.W. 
*Raleigh, Samuel, 
9, OF Andrew- -square, Edinburgh. 
Ramsay, Alexander Gillespie, F.I.A., 
Canada Life Assurance, Hamilton, Canada West. 
Ratcliff, Charles, 
Atheneum Club,S.W.; and Wyddrington, Birmingham. 
Rathbone, P. H., 
Greenbank Cottage, Liverpool. 
Rawtinson, Ropert, C.B., 
11, Boltons, West Brompton, S.W. 
Rawson, His Excellency Rawson William, C.B., 
Government House, Barbadoes 
Redgrave, Alexander, 
Government Offices, Downing-street, S.W. 
*Redgrave, Samuel, 
17, Hyde-park-gate South, Kensington, W. 
Rees, William, 
4, Cavendish-place, All Saints, Manchester. 


Year of 


Election: 


1867 
1862 


1870 
1873 
1851 
1868 
1859 
1873 
1834 
1865 
1834 


1873 
1868 
1862 
1850 
1869 
1865 
1866 
1869 
1873 
1871 
1841 
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Reid, Herbert Lloyd, 
3, Hland-terrace, Lavender-hill, S.W. 
Reynolds, Frederick, } 
Education Department, Government Offices, Downing- 
street, S.W. 
Rich, Elihu, 
33 Maitland-park-road, Haverstock-hill, N.W. 
Ripon, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., F.R.S., &e., 
1, Carlton-gardens, S. W. | 
Robertson, Alexander, 
112, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. 
Robinson, W.., 
Civil Service, Madras. 
Rogers, Professor J. E. Thorold, M.A., 
8, Beaumont-street, Oxford. 
Rosebery, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
2, Berkeley-square, W. 


*Ross, David, of Bladensburg, 


fostrevor, Co. Down, Ireland. ’ 
Ruck, George T., 
47, Camden-road, N.W. 
Russet, Tus Riewr Honovrasie Earn, K.G. ( Honorary 
Vice-President), 
37, Chesham-place, S.W. 


Salisbury, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, P.C., F.R.S., 

20, Arlington-street, S.W. 
Samuelson, Bernhard, M.P. 

Banbury. 
Sargant, William Lucus, 

Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Saunders, James Ebenezer, jun., F.G.S., 

9, Linsbury-crreus, EC. 
Sayle, Philip, jun., 

_ 89, Caunnon-street, LC. 

Scudamore, F. Ives, C.B., 

General Post Office, H.C. 
Senior, George, 

fiose Hill, Dodworth, near Barnsley. 

Sryp, Ernest, 

la, Princes-street, E.C. 
Seyd, Richard, 

la, Princes-street, H.C. 

Shadwell, John Lancelot, 

21, Nottingham-place, W. 
SHArrusBURY, Tue Rieur Hon. true Earn or (Honorary 

Vice-President), 
24, Grosvenor-square, W. 
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Yar of 
Election. 


1869 
1873 
1871 
1850 
1873 
1869 
1873 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1867 
1878 
1848 
1873 
1855 
1873 
1867 
1856 
1872 
1856 
1872 
1870 
1855 
1865 
1872 
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Shaw, John, 
South Kastern Railway, London Bridge, E.C. 
Sherborne, The Right Honourable Lord, 
Sherborne-park, Northleach, Gloucestershire. 
Sidgwick, Henry, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Singer, Charles Douglas, 
Compton House, Church-street, Stoke Newington, N. 
Skoines, Henry Frost, 
7, Argyle-street, King’s Cross, W.C. 
Smee, Alfred Hutcheson, M.R.C.S. 
7, Finsbury-circus, B.C. 
Smith, Edward, M.D., F.R.S., 
140, Harley-street, S.W. 
Smith, E. Cozens, 
1, Old Broad-street, B.C. 
Smith, J. G., 


Smith, Col. J.T, Redd. ee. Ac, 
Foellant House, Lee, Kent. 
*Smith, William Henry, M.P., 
2, Hyde-park-street, W. 
Snudden, W. L., 
2, Lombard-street, H.C. 
*SopwitH, Tuomas, M.A., F.RS., 
103, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Southern, George William, 
Inspector of Coal Mines, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Sowray, John Russell, 
Office of Woods, 1, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Spence, John Berger, 
75, Mark-lane, E.C. 
“Spencer, Robert James, 
Migh-street, Portsmouth. 
*Sprague, Thomas Bond, M.A., F.LA., 
18, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 
Spriggs, Joseph, 
Dale Cottage, Foxton, near Market Harbro’. 
*Stainton, Henry Tibbats, 
Mountsfield, Lewisham, SL. 
Stannops, Tue Rreur Hon. Hart, D.C.L. (Vice-President), 
3, Grosvenor-place-houses, S.W. ; 
Stark, William Emery, 
1, Temple-row West, Birmingham. 
Stott, John, F.L.A., 
St. Vincent-place, Glasgow. 
Strachan, Thomas Y., F.LA., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Strachey, General Richard, R.E., I’. R.S., 
India Office, SW. | 


Year of 


Election. 


1864: 
1836 


1873 
1843 
1868 
1868 
1852 
1866 
1834 
1867 
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Sutton, Henry, 


*Symonds, Arthur, 
4, South-square, Gray’s-inn, W.C. 


Tait, Lawson, F.R.C.S., 

Birnvngham. 
Tait, Patrick Macnaghten, 

38, Belsize Park, N.W.; and Oriental Club, W. 
Tartt, William Macdowal, 

Sandford-place, Cheltenham. 
TaYLER, WILLIAM, 

28, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Taylor, Peter Alfred, M.P., 

Aubrey-house, Notting-hill, W. 

*Taylor, Major-General Pringle, 


*Tennent, Robert J., 
Atheneum Club, S.W.; and Belfast. 
*Thompson, Henry Yates, 
32, Hnnismore-gardens, S.W. 
Thomson, Henry, 
2 Dale- street, Liverpool. 
Thomson, James, 
35, “Wicholas-lané, LC. 
Thomson, Thomas D., 
117, Cannon- street, a ey Of 
Thurlow, The Hon. Thomas John Hovell, 


Tomline, George, M.P., 
1, Carlton House-terrace, S.W 
Tomson, Whitbread, 
London and County Bank, 21, ae E.C. 
Tottie, John William, 
Coniston Hall, Bell Bush, Leeds. 
*Treatt, Frank Burford, 
Sydney, New South Wales 
Tritton, Joseph Herbert, 
54, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Tuke, Harrington, M.D., 
37, Albemarle- street, W. ; and Manor House, Chiswick, W. 
Tully, Thomas, 
69, Oeas Queen-street, Lincoln’ s-inn-fields, W.C. 
*Turnbull, The Rev. T. S. ERS. 
University Club, S. W.; E and Blofield, Norfolk. 
Turner, Thomas 
Kingsdown, Bristol. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1873 
1841 


1873 
1834 


1861 
1873 
1857 
1871 
1854 
1868 


1873 
1862 
1865 
1873 
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Tweeddale, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.T., G.C.B., 
Unsted Service Club, S.W. 

Tyndall, William Henry, 
92, Cheapside, E..C. 


Underdown, Robert George, 
Sheffield and Manchester Railway, Manchester. 
Urquhart, David, 


Vary, RicHarD, 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. 
Vanderbyl, Philip, 
51, Porchester-terrace, W. 
Van de Weyer, His Excellency M. Sylvain, 
21, Arlington-street, W. 
Venables, Alfred, 
30, Royal Kxchange, L.C. 
Venn, Albert John, 


Vivian, Major Quintus, J.P., D.L., F.R.G.S., 
17, Chesham-street, S.W. 


Waddell, James, 
12, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
Wakeford, Henry, 
44, Parliament-street, S.W. 
*Walford, Cornelius, F.1.A., 
Enfield House, Belsize-park-gardens, N.W. 
*Walker, R. Baites, 
Sharpe-street, Prestwich, Manchester. 
Walker, Thomas, B.A., F.I. A, 
Shrewsbury ‘y-lane, ‘Plumstead, Kent, SH. 
Wallis, Charles, J., 
i; Springfield-road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
Walter, John, M.P., 
40, Upper Grosvenor-street, W. 
Waring, Charles, 
10, Victoria- chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
Washbourne, Buchanan, M. D., 


Waterhouse, Edwin, B.A.., 
13, Gresham-street, H.C. 
Watkins, Sir Edward W., 
Northenden, Manchester. 


¥ear of 


Election. 


873 
1865 
1851 
1865 
1873 
1869 
1878 
1870 
1878 
1855 
1873 
1873 
1855 
1836 
1859 
"1858 
1868 
1863 
1871 
1873 
1860 
1864: 
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Watson, J. Forbes, M.D., 

India Museum, India Office, So, 
Watson, William West, 

Glasgow. 
Webb, Charles Locock, 

5, New-square, Lincoln’ s-IN, W.0. 
Webster, Alphonsus, 

44, Mecklenburg-square, W.C. 
Webster, James H., 

Keith-lodge, Upper Norwood, S.H. 
Weguelin, Christopher, 

55, Lower Belgrave-streei, S.W. 
Weguelin, Thomas Matthias, M.P., 

44, Grosvenor-gardens, ‘SW. 
Weil, Salomon, 

27, Clifton- Gardens, Maida-vale, W. 
Welby, Reginald Earle, 

Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 
Weldon, James Walton, 

1, St. James’ s-square, S.W. 
Wellington, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., &e., &e., 

Apsley House, Piccadilly, W. 
Wells, Lewis, 

66, Old Broad-street, H.C. 
Welton, Thomas Abercrombie, 

6, Offerton-road, Clapham, S.W. 

*W hishaw, James, 

32, Harewood-square, N.W. 
Whitbread, Samuel, M.P., 

2, Queen’s-gate Gardens, Kensington, W. 
White, George Symmons, 

Fairford, Gloucestershire. 
White, James, M.P., 

14, Chichester-terrace, Brighton. 
White, Leedham, 

Millbarhtaenece: SW. 
White, William, 

57, Charing-cross, S.W. 
Whitehead, Jeffery, 

39, Throgmorton-street, H.C. 

Willans, John W., 

Baycliffe, near Brighouse. 
Williams, Frederick Bessant, 

834, Old Kent-road, S.L. 
Williams, H. R.., 

3, Lime-street, H.C. 
Williams, Rowland L. V., 

7, King’s-bench-walk, Temple, B.C, 
Wilson, Charles Rivers, 

Treasury, and 3, Chester-street, Belgrave-square, S.W. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1872 | Wilson, Edward, 
Hayes Place, near Bromley, Kent. 
1871 | Wilson, J. Edwards, 
Brunswick House, Bromley, Kent. 
1872 |*Winch, William R., 
Camden Park, Chislehurst, 
1868 | Wood, H. W. I. (Calcutta), 
Oure of Messrs. Richardson, Cornhell, E. C. 
1873 | Woods, Henry, M.P., 
21, Hyde-park Gardens, W. 
1838 | Woolhouse, Wesley Stoker Barker, 
| Alwyne Lodge, Alwyne-road, Canonbury, WN. 
1864 |*Wyatt-Edgell, Alfred, 
40, Lower Gr osvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, W. and 
Stanford Hall, Rugby. 
1838 |*Wyatt-Edgell, Rev. Edgell, : 
40, Lower Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, W.; and 
Stanford Hall, Rugby. 


1872 | Yeatman, Morgan, 

Shawfield, Bromley, Kent. 
1849 |* Young, Charles Baring, 

12, Hyde-park Terrace, W. 


*.* The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracy in the 


foregoing list may be pointed out to the ASSISTANT SECRETARY with- 
out delay, and that all changes of address may be communicated. 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., 


Wienna ....... ... 


BruSSelIs .........008 


©" 3H - «+ Pe elesviece 


99 @eeeeesece 


Copenhagen ... 


99 eee 


PAYPIES ..3..0055c00008 


9? eoreseoreeseeone 


39 eee eo eee ser soe 


33 eer, eee ere routes 


Honorary President. 


[Sen Sa @) xe am 


Austria, 


S. E. BARON’ LE CZOERNIG, Conseiller intime 
actuel de S. M. Imp. et Royl., Président de la 
Commission Centrale T. et R. de Statistique a 
Vienne. 


Helgiuny, 
SIR HENRY PAGE TURNER BARRON, British 
Legation. 


M. XAVIER HEUSCHLING, Chef de Division au 
Ministére de l’Intérieur du Royoume de Belgique, 
Sécrétaire de la Commission Centrale de Statistique 

M. V. MISSON. | 

M. ADOLPHE QUETELET, Directeur de I’ Observa- 
toire Royal de Bruzelles. 


M. AUGUSTE VISSCHERS, Conseiller au Conseil 
des Mines, Membre de la Commission Centrale de 
Statistique. 


Denmark, 


M. DAVID. 
DR. SCHLEISNER. 


Hrance. 


M. MAURICE BLOCK. 


M. MICHEL CHEVALIER, Membre de I’ Institut, 
Professeur au College de France, Ancien Député, 
et Senateur. 


. M. JOSEPH GARNIER, Membre de I’ Institut, Pro- 


fesseur d’ Economie Politique &U’ Ecole des Ponts et 
Chaussees, Rédacteur en chef du Journal des Econo- 
mistes. 


... M. J. E. HORN, 
_... M. CLEMENT JUGLAR. 
.. M. ALFRED LEGOYT, Ancien Directeur de la Sta- 


tistique Générale. 


. M. E. LEVASSEUR, Membre de ? Institut, Professeur 


au Collége de France. 


. M. DE PARIEU, Membre del’ Institut Ancien députe 


Senateur, et ministre. 
M. LE PLAY, Ancien Senateur. 


M. WOLOWSKI, Membre de Institut, Députe de la 
Seine. 
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Germany. 

BOrUIR oogrcc esis M. ERNEST ENGEL, Director-General of the Sta- 
tistics of Prussia. 

ah Wt i deka ocean OTTO HUBNER. 

Bonn ............... DR. MENDELSSOHN. 

Frankfort......... M. HEINRICH MEIDINGER. 

Hambursg......... DR. JULIUS. 

Heidelberg ...... PROFESSOR FRIEDLANDER. 

Jena ............... PROFESSOR BRUNO HILDEBRAND. 

Munich ................ DR. KARL L. SEUFFERT, Chef de Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Trade and Public Works. 

Greece, 

Athens ............ A. MANSOLAS. 

dtaly. 

Florence ......... SIGNOR GIOVANNI FLECHIA, Librarian and 
Keeper of the Archives of the Senate of the Kingdom 
of Sardinia. 

Genoa wee... SLGNOR FABRIZIO FABIANI, Piazza Columbo, 2. 


Naples ...... 


Palermo 


La Haye 


Lisbon 


seeecsse Sabke! REGS 


weeee LL GIUDICE ARPINO. 
SIGNOR FERRARA. 


CESARE CONTINI, Priest of the 
Diocese and City of Rome, and Member of the 
Statistical Society of Franee. 

0. MARCHESE AVV. ERMENEGILDO DE CINQUE 
QUINTILI, Segretario Generale della Commission 
degli Ospedali di Roma. 


eeecee 


Aetherlands. | 
penis M. M. VON BAUMHAUER, Chef du Bureau de 
Statistique au Ministere de i’ Intérieur. 
Portugal. 
ee M. A. J. DDAVILA, Ministre d’ Etat honoraire, Con- 
seilleur d’ Etat, et Député des Cortes. 
Assia. 
urg M. DE BOUSCHEN. 
ais THOMAS MICHELL, Attaché to H. M.’s Embassy. 


.. HIS EXCELLENCY M. SEMENOW. 
DR. J. B. VERNADSKY, Councillor of State. 


Spam, 
_ SENOR JOSE MAGAZ JAUME. 
_ SENOR RAMON DE LASAGRA. 


.. SENOR JUAN B. TR’U’ PITA. 
. COUNT RIPALDA. 
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Stoeden and Norboay, 
Christiania...... PROFESSOR ASCHEHOUG. 
ge eet DR. HOLST. 


Stockholm ..... DR. FREDERIC THEODOR BERG, Chief of the 
Statistical Department, Home Office, Stockholm. 


ie... Mesa M. EDWARD SCHEUTZ. 


Switzerland. 


Geneva ............ M. MALLET. 


ASIA. 


Ceylon ........... THOMAS B. STEPHEN. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
South Australia, 


Adelaide ........ JOSIAH BOOTHBY, Under Secretary to the 
Government of South Australia. 


Gasman, 


Hobart Town... THOMAS EWING. 
w. He SWARBRECK HALL, M.R.C.S. 


3° 
Victoria, 
Melbourne ..... WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, Registrar- General, 


ne 


AMERICA. 


Canady, 
Ottawa .......... .. WILLIAM SPRAGGE. 


“Gnited States. 


Albany, N.Y. ... THE HON. WILLIAM BARNES, Superintendent 
Insurance Depariment. 


Boston, Mass. ... JOHN E. SANDFORD, Insurance Gasebenauer 


Dorchester, Mass. DR. EDWARD JARVIS, President of the American 
Statistical Association, Boston. 


Norwich, Conn. The Hon. DAVID WELLS. 


Notre.—Honorary Mempers are politely requested to 
inform the Assistant Secretary of any inaccuracies or defi- 
ciencies in the names and descriptions given, and to commu- 
nicate hereafter any changes therein. 
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Objects of the Society. 


1. THE Statistical Society was esta- 
blished to collect, arrange, digest, and 
publish facts illustrating the condition 
and prospects of society, in its material, 
social and moral relations. These facts 
are for the most part arranged in 
tabular forms, and in accordance with 
the principles of the numerical method. 

The Society not only collects new 
materials, but condenses, arranges, and 
publishes those already existing, whether 
unpublished or published in diffuse and 
expensive forms, in the English or in 
any foreign language. 

The Society likewise promotes the 
discussion of legislative and other pub- 
lic measures from the statistical point 
of view. These discussions form portions 
of the Transactions of the Society. 


Constitution of the Society. 


2. The Society consists of Fellows and 
Honorary Members, elected in the man- 
ner laid down in the following rules. 


Number of Fellows and Honorary 
Members. 


3. The number of Fellows shall be 
unlimited. Foreigners or British sub- 
jects of distinction residing abroad may 
be admitted as Honorary Members: of 
whom the number shall not be more 
than seventy at any one time. 


Proposal of Fellows. 


4. Every Candidate for admission as 
a Fellow of the Society, shall be pro- 
posed by two or more Fellows, who, 
shall certify from their personal know- 
ledge of him or of his works, that he is 
a fit person to be admitted a Fellow 
of the Statistical Society. Every such 
certificate having been read and approved 
at a Meeting of the Council, shall be 
suspended in the meeting-room of the 
Society until the following Ordinary 


Meeting, at which the vote shall be 
taken upon it. 


Election of Fellows. 


5. In the election of Fellows, the 
votes shall be taken by ballot. No 
person shall be admitted unless at least 
sixteen Fellows vote, and unless he have 
in his favour three- fourths of the Fellows 
voting. 


Admission of Fellows. 


6. Every Fellow elect shall appear 
for his admission on or before the third 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society after 
his election, or within such time as shall 
be granted by the Council. 

The manner of admission shall be 
thus :— 

Immediately after the reading of the 
minutes, the Fellow elect, having first 
paid his subscription for “the current 
year or his composition, shall sign the 
obligation contained in the Fellowship- 
book, to the effect following :-— 

‘“ We, who have underwritten our 
“‘ names, do hereby undertake, each for 
** himself, that we will endeavour to 
“further the good of the Statistical 
‘Society for improving Statistical 
* Knowledge, and the ends for which 
“the same has been founded; that 
“we will be present at the Meet- 
‘ings of the Society as often as con- 
* veniently we can, and that we will 
“keep and fulfil the Rules and Orders 
* of this Society: provided that when- 
** soever any one of us shall make known, 
“by writing under his hand, to the 
‘** President for the time being, that he 
** desires to withdraw from the Society, 
“he shall be free thenceforward trom 
** this obligation.” 

Whereon the President, taking him 
by the hand, shall say,—“ By the autho- 
“ity and in the name of the Statis- 
“tical Society I do admit you a 
‘* Fellow thereof.” 
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Upon their admission Fellows shall 
nave the right of attaching to their 
names the letters F.S.S. 


Admission of Honorary Members. 


7. There shall be Two Meetings in 
the year, on such days as shall be here- 
after fixed by the Council, at which 
Honorary Members may be elected. 
No Honorary Member can be recom- 
mended for election but by the Council. 
Any Member of the Council may pro- 
pose a Foreigner or British subject of 
distinction residing abroad at any Meet- 
ing of the Council, delivering at the 
same time a written statement of the 
qualifications, offices held by, and pub- 
lished works of the person proposed ; 
and ten days’ notice at least shall be 
given to every Member of the Council, 
of the day on which the Council will 
vole by ballot on the question whether 
they will recommend the person pro- 
posed. No such recommendation to the 
Scciety shall be adopted unless at least 
three-fourths of the votes are in favour 
thereof. Notice of the recommendation 
shall be given from the chair at the 
Meeting of the Society next preceding 
that at which the vote shall be taken 
thereon. No person shall be elected an 
Honorary Member unless sixteen Fellows 
vote and three-fourths of the Fellows 
voting be in his favour. 

The Council shall have power to elect 
as Honorary Members, the President for 
the time being of the Statistical Societies 
of Dublin, Manchester, and Paris, and 
the President of any other Statistical 
Society at home or abroad. 


Payments by Fellows. 


8. Every Fellow of the Society shall 
pay a yearly subscription of Two Guineas, 
or may at any time compound for his 
future yearly payments by paying at 
once the sum of Twenty Guineas. 


Defaulters— Withdrawal of 


Fellows. 


9. All yearly payments are due in 
advance on the lst of January, and if 
any Fellow of the Society have not paid 
his subscription before the 1st of July, 
he shall be applied to in writing by the 
Secretaries, and if the same he not paid 
before the 1st of January of the second 


year, a written application shall again 
be made by the Secretaries, and the 
Fellow in arrear shall cease to receive 
the Society’s publications, and shall not 
be entitled to any of the privileges of 
the Society until such arrears are paid ; 
and if the subscription be not dis- 
charged before the 1st of February of 
the second year, the name of the Fellow 
thus in arrear shall be exhibited as a 
defaulter on a card suspended in the 
meeting-rooms ; and if, at the next 
Anniversary Meeting, the amount still 
remain unpaid, the defaulter shall be 
announced to be no longer a Fellow of 
the Society, the reason for the same 
being at the same time assigned. No 
Fellow of the Society can withdraw his 
name from the Society’s books, unless 
all arrears be paid; and no resignation 
will be deemed valid unless a written 
notice thereof be communicated to the 
Secretaries. No Fellow shall be entitled 
to vote at any Meeting of the Society 
until he shall have paid his subscription 
for the current year. 


Expulsion of Fellows. 


10. If any Fellow of the Society, or 
any Honorary Member, shall so demean 
himself that it would. be for the dis- 
honour of the Society that he longer 
continue to be a Fellow or Member 
thereof, the Council shall take the 
matter into consideration; and if the 
majority of the Members of the Council 
present at some Meeting (of which and 
of the matter in hand such Fellow or 
Member, and every Member of the 
Council, shall have due notice) shall 
decide by ballot to recommend that such 
Fellow or Member be expelled from the 
Society, the President shall at the next 
Ordinary Meetivg announce to the 
Society the recommendation of the 
Council, and at the following Meeting 
the question shall be decided by ballot, 
and if at least three-fourths of the 
number voting are in favour of the 
expulsion, the President shall forthwith 
cancel the name in the Fellowship-book, 
and shall say,— 

*« By the authority and in the name 
“ of the Statistical Society, I do declare 
“ that A. B. (naming him) is no longer 
“a “Fellow (or Honorary Member) 
** thereof.” 

And such Fellow or Honorary Mem. 
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ber, shall thereupon cease to be of the 
Society. 


Trustees. 


11. The property of the Society shall 
be vested in three Trustees, chosen by 
the Fellows. The Trustees are eligible 
to any other offices in the Society. 


President, Council, and Officers. 


12. The Council shall, independent 
of the Honorary Vice-Presidents, con- 
sist.of thirty-one Members, of whom one 
shall be the President, and four be nomi- 
nated Vice-Presidents. The Council 
shall be elected as hereafter provided. 
Any five of the Council shall be a 
quorum. From the Council shall be 
chosen a Treasurer and three Secre- 
taries, one of whom shall be a Foreign 
Secretary. Six Fellows, at least, who 
were not of the Council of the previous 
year, shall be annually elected. 


Election of President and Officers. 


13. The President shall be chosen 
yearly by the Fellows. The same person 
shall not be eligible more than two 
years in succession. 

The former Presidents who are con- 
tinuing Fellows of the Society shall be 
Honorary Vice-Presidents ; four Vice- 
Presidents shall be yearly chosen from 
the Council by the President. 

Any Honorary Vice-President may 
take part in the deliberations of the 
Council on expressing a wish to that 
effect : and when attending the Meetings 
of the Council, shall exercise all the 
rights and powers of a Member of the 
Council. 

The Treasurer and Secretaries shall 
be chosen yearly by the Fellows from 
the Council. 


Election of Council. 


14. The Council shall, previously to 
the Anniversary Meeting, nominate, by 
ballot, the Fellows whom they recom- 
mend to be the next President and 
Council of the Society. They shall also 
recommend for election a Treasurer and 
three Secretaries. Notice shall be sent 
to every Fellow whose residence is 
known to be within the limits of the 
metropolitan post, at least a fortnight 
before the Anniversary Meeting, of the 


names of Fellows recommended by the 
Council. 


Extraordinary Vacancies. 


15. On any extraordinary vacancy of 
the Office of the President, or other 
Officer of the Society, or in the Council, 
the Secretaries shall summon _ the 
Council with as little delay as possible, 
and a majority of the Council, thereupon 
meeting in their usual place, shall, by 
ballot, and by a majority of those pre- 
sent, choose a new President, or other 
Officer of the Society, or Member of the 
Council, to be so until the next Anni- 
versary Meeting. 


Committees. 


16. The Council shall have power to 
appoint Committees of Fellows and 
also an Executive Committee of their 
own body. The Committees shall report 
their proceedings to the Council. No 
report shall be communicated to the 
Society which is not approved by the 
Council. 


Meetings Ordinary and Anniversary. 


17. The Ordinary Meetings of the 
Society shall be monthly, or oftener, 
during the Session, which shall be from 
the Ist of November to the Ist of July, 
both inclusive, on such days and at 
such hours as the Council shall declare. 
The Anniversary Meeting shall be held 
on such day in June of each year as 
shall be appointed by the Council for 
the time being. 


Business of Ordinary Meetings. 


18, The business of the Ordinary 
Meetings shall be to admit Fellows, to 
read and hear reports, letters, and 
papers on subjects interesting to the 
Society. Nothing relating to the rules 
or management of the Society shall be 
discussed at the Ordinary Meetings, 
except that the Auditors’ Report shall 
be received at the Ordinary Meeting in 
February, and that the Minutes of the 
Anniversary Meeting, and of every 
Special General Meeting, shall be con- 
firmed at the next Ordinary Meeting 
after the day of such Anniversary or 
Special General Meeting. Strangers 
may be introduced to the Ordinary 
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Meetings, by any Fellow, with the leave 
of the President, Vice-President, or 
other Fellow presiding at the Meeting. 


Business of Anniversary Meeting. 


19. The business of the Anniversary 
Meeting shall be to elect the Officers of 
the Society, and to discuss questions on 
its rules and management. No Fellows 
or Honorary Members shall be proposed 
or admitted at the Anniversary Meeting. 
No Fellow shall moot any question on 
the rules or management of the Society 
at the Anniversary Meeting, unless after 
three weeks’ notice thereof given to the 
Council, but amendments to any motion 
may be brought forward without notice, 
so that they relate to the same subject 
of motion. The Council shall give 
fourteen days’ notice to every Fellow of 
all questions of which such notice shall 
have been given to them. 


Special General Meetings. 


20. The Council may, at any time, 
call a Special General Meeting of the 
Society when it appears to them neces- 
sary. Any ten Fellows may require a 
Special General Meeting to be called, by 
notice in writing signed by them, deli- 
vered to one of the Secretaries at an 
Ordinary Meeting, specifying the ques- 
tions to be moved. The Council shall, 
within one week of such notice, appoint 
a day for such Special General Meeting, 
and shall give one weck’s notice of every 
Special General Meeting, and of the 
questions to be moved, to every Fellow 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, whose residence is known. No 
business shall be brought forward at any 
Special General Meeting other than that 


- specified in the notice for the same. 


Auditors. 


21. At the first Ordinary Meeting 
of each year, the Fellows shall choose 
two Auditors, not of the Council, who, 
with one of the Council, chosen by the 
Council, shall audit the Treasurer’s 
accounts, and report thereon to the 
Society, which report shall be presented 
at the Ordinary Meeting in February. 
The Auditors shall be empowered to 
examine into the particulars of all 
expenditure of the funds of the Society 
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where they shall see occasion, and may 
report their opinion upon any part of it. 


Duties of the President. 


22. The President shall preside at all 
Meetings of the Society, Council, and 
Committees, which he shall attend, and 
in case of an equality of votes, shall 
have a second or casting vote. He shall 
sign all diplomas of admission of Honorary 
Members. He shall admit and expel 
Fellows and Honorary Members, accord- 
ing to the rules of the Society. 


Duties of the Treasurer. 


23. The Treasurer shall receive all 
moneys due to, and pay all moneys due 
from, the Society, and shall keep an 
account of his receipts and payments, 
No sum exceeding Ten Pounds shall be 
paid but by order of the Council, except- 
ing always any lawful demand for rates 
or taxes. He shall invest the moneys 
of the Society in such manner as the 
Council shall from time to time direct. 


Duties of the Secretaries. 


24. The Secretaries shall, under the 
control of the Council, conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Society; they or one 
of them shall attend all Meetings of the 
Society and Council, and shall have the 
care of duly recording the Minutes 
of the Proceedings. They shall issue 
the requisite notices, and read such 
papers to the Society as the Council 
may direct. 


Powers of the Vice-Presidents. 


25. A Vice-President, whether 
Honorary or nominated, in the chair, 
shall act with the power of the Pre- 
sident, in presiding and voting at any 
Meeting of the Society or Council, and 
in admitting Fellows; but no Vice- 
President shall be empowered to sign 
diplomas of admission of Honorary Mem- 
bers, or to expel Fellows. In the 
absence of the President and Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any Fellow of the Society may 
be called upon, by the Fellows then 
present, to preside at an Ordinary Meet- 
ing. The Fellow so presiding may 
admit Fellows, but shall not he em- 
powered to act otherwise as President, 
or Vice-President. 
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Powers of the Council. 


26. The Council shall have control 
over the papers and funds of the So- 
ciety, and may, as they shall see fit, 
direct the publication of papers and 
the expenditure of the funds, so, that 
they shall not at any time contract 
engagements on the part of the Society 
beyond the amount of the balance that 
would be at that time in the Treasurer’s 
hands, if all pre-existing debts and 
liabilities had been satisfied. 


27. The Council shall be empowered 
at any time to frame Regulations not 
inconsistent with these rules, which 
shall be, and remain in force until the 
next Anniversary Meeting at which 
they shall be either affirmed or annulled ; 
but no Council shall have power to 
renew Regulations which have once 
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been disapproved at an Anniversary 
Meeting. 


28. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or 
Bonus in money shall be made by the 
Society, unto or between any of the 
Fellows or Members, except as herein- 
after provided. 


29. The Council shall publish a 
Journal of the Transactions of the 
Society, and such other Statistical Pub- 
lications, as they may determine upon, 
and may from time to time pay such 
sums to Editors and their assistants, 
whether Fellows of the Society or not, 
as may be deemed advisable. 


30. All communications to the Society 
are the property of the Society, unless 
the Council allow the right of property 
to be specially reserved by the Con- 
tributors. 


REGULATIONS OF THE LIBRARY. 


1. Tue Library is open daily from Ten a.m. till Five p.m., except 
on Saturdays, when it closes at Two pM.; and it is entirely closed 


during the month of September. 


2. Fellows of the Society are permitted to take out Books on 
making personal application, or by letter addressed to the Librarian. 

3. Fellows are not to have more than two works at a time, nor 
keep any work longer than a month; but when a work is returned, 
it can be re-borrowed by the same Fellow, provided it has not been 
bespoken in the interim by another Fellow. 

4. Scientific Journals and Periodicals are not circulated until the 


volumes are completed and bound. 


5. Cyclopsedias and works of reference are not circulated. 
6. Any Fellow damaging a work, either replaces the work, or 


pays a fine equivalent to its value. 


7. Works taken from the shelves for reference are not to be re- 
placed, but must be laid on the Library table. 
8. The Secretaries shall report to the Council any infringement 


of these Regulations. 
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DONORS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Year 1872-73. 


The Governments of 


Austria. 
Belgium. 
France. 
Hungary. 
Italy. 

United States. 





Colonial Governments of 


New South Wales. 
New Zealand. 
Queensland. 
Tasmania. 
Victoria. 





Public Departments. 


Army Medical. 
Board of Trade. 


Census Commissioners, England. 


Factories, Inspectors of 
India Office. 

Police Commissioners. 
Prisons, Inspector-General of 
Postmaster-General. 
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Registrars General of 


England. 
Treland. 
Scotland. 
New Zealand. 
Victoria. 


Societies, &c. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Cleveland Inst. of Engineers, U.S.A. 
Clinical Society, London. 

Cobden Club, London. 

East India Association. 

Farmers’ Club, London. 

Franklin Inst., Washington, U.S. A. 
Howard Association. 

Institute of Actuaries, London. 


Institution of Civil Engineers. 


; Surveyors, London. 
Tron and Steel Institute. 
Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Liverpool. 
London Institution. 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow. 
Royal Agricultural Society. 
» Asiatic os 
», Geographical _,, 
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Royal Institution. 
Medical and Chirurgical Soc. 
Society of Dublin. 
5 ¥9 Edinburgh. 
United Service Institution. 
» University of Norway. 
Smithsonian Institution, U. 8. A. 
Social Science Association. 
Society of Arts, London. 
Statistical Society of Ireland. 
Manchester. 
Paris. 
Frankfort. 


? 
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Atheneum, Editor of. 

Atkinson, George William, Barnsley. 

Axon, W. E. A., Manchester. 

Bankers’ Magazine, Editor of. 

Berg, Dr. Frederic T., Stockholm. 

Block, M. M., Paris. 

Boothby, Josiah, Adelaide. 

Botley, William. 

Burns, Rev. Dawson, M.A., London. 

Cotterill, C. F. 

Dansar,+J. F. 

Engel, Dr. E., Berlin. 

Eofolyam, V. 

Farr, Dr. Wm., F R.S., London. 

Fellows, Frank P., London. 

Finch, John, F.S.8., Tunbridge 
Wells. 

Gastrell, Col. J. E., India. 

Giffen, Robert, London. 

Gray, Dr. Edward, British Museum. 

Hancock, Dr., Dublin. 


Hill, Hamilton A. 

Holles, Dr. 

Hooker, Dr., London. 

Hunt, Robert. 

Insurance Record, Editor of. 

James, J. H., London. 

Jarvis, Dr. Edward, Dorchester, 
Mass., U.S.A. 

Kluge, Dr. E., Altona. 

Knight, Robert, India. 

Korosi, Josef, Pest. 

Kortikampf, M., Pest. 

Kyshe, John B., Mauritius. 

Logan, David. 

Quetelet, M. Adolphe, Brussels. 

Ravenstein, E. G. 

Redgrave, A., 10, Whitehall. 

Revue Bibliographique Universelle, 
Editor of. 

Ryan, D. 

Sands, Admiral, Washington, U.S.A. 

Sargant, W. L., Birmingham. 

Semenow, M., St. Petersburg. 

Seyd, Ernest, London. 

Stark, Wm. E., Birmingham. 

Surgeon-General, U. 8. Army. 

Tyler, Captain, London. 

Valentine, James, Aberdeen. 

Valpy, Richard, London. 

Walford, Cornelius, London. 

Warne and Co., Messrs., London. 

Wells, Hon. D., Connecticut, U.S.A 

White, William, Charing Cross. 

Wolowski, M., Paris. 

Wood, William, London. 

Young, Edward, Ph. D., U.S. 
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By a resolution of the Council, dated 12th May, 1854, the price 
of back numbers of the Journal of the Society, charged to Fellows, 
was raised from one-half to three-fifths of the publishing price. 

Any single number may be had, by Fellows only, at the Society’s 
Rooms, 12, St. James’s Square, S.W. 


Norr.—One or two Numbers are now out of print. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


Tue Statistical Society of London was founded, in pursuance of a recommenda- 
tion of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, on the 15th 
of March, 1834, for the purpose of collecting, arranging, and publishing facts 
calculated to illustrate the position and prospects of Society, and especially 
facts which can be stated numerically and arranged in tables. The collection of 
new statistical materials, it was contemplated, would form only one part of the 
Society’s labours; the condensation, arrangement, and publication of those 
already existing, whether unpublished, or published only in an expensive or 
diffuse form, or in foreign languages, being a work of almost equal usefulness. 


It was also a prominent object of the Society to form a complete Statistical 
Library as rapidly as its funds would permit. 


Such were the original aims and objects of the Society ; and now that it is in 
the fortieth year of a prosperous existence, its Fellows have every reason to revert 
to them with satisfaction ; for it is seldom that the first designs of a public 
association for the advancement of Science are carried out with a success so 
complete as has been achieved in this instance. 


Wuar IT HAS DONE.—The Society now possesses a valuable library and a 
reading room; its ordinary meetings, held monthly from November to June, 
have cultivated among its Fellows an active spirit of investigation, and 
brought out the valuable results of much individual labour; its Quarterly 
Journal, in which the papers read before the Fellows are printed 2m extenso, with 
the discussions thereon, forms of itself a valuable library of reference. 


The Society has originated and statistically conducted several inquiries 
on subjects of economic or social interest. The most recent work of the 
kind relates to the complicated question of local taxation in England. The in- 
structive Prize Essays of Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave and Mr. Scott on that 
question will be found in the Society’s Journal for 1871. 


WHAT IT PROPOSES TO DO.~- The present is deemed a favourable moment 
for reconsidering the scientific work of the Society, so far as it depends on 
the frequency and scope of its ordinary meetings, and the extent and character 
of its library and published Transactions. 


At the recent International Statistical Congress in St. Petersburg, a perma- 
nent commission was appointed to watch over the progress of statistical research ; 
so that the results of the deliberaticns which take place at those gatherings may, 
in their international aspects, be as far as possible utilized during the interval of 
consecutive meetings. To that important work the Fellows and Members of 
this Society can afford material aid. 


Be. 
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In order that the Society may extend its sphere of useful activity, and 
accomplish the various ends indicated, an increase in its numbers and revenue is 
most desirable. 


Should that increase be realised, the Society might become a Publishing 
Society for Standard Works on Statistical Science out of print or scarce; and 
could gather together a complete collection of the best statistical authorities in 
English, French, German, and Italian. A well-arranged library of reference of 
the kind projected does not at present exist in England. 


A change in the character and contents of the Journal is under consideration, 
with the object of making it a still more useful and authentic storehouse of sta- 
tistical facts of interest and importance, useful alike to all engaged in legislation, 
in local government, and in the many active movements which pre-eminently 
distinguish this country. 


The Society consists of Fellows and of Honorary Members. The principal 
States of Europe and America, British India and the Crown Colonies, are repre- 
sented by the “ Honorary Members.” The organization of the Society has from 
its inception been purposely cosmopolitan, and it carefully cultivates a connexion 
with the several local societies of the Empire, and a correspondence with those of 
Foreign Countries. 


Fellows elected in or after the month of June are exempt from paying their 
subscription for the current year. The Journal of the Society, published quar- 
terly, is distributed gratuitously to all the Fellows; its Library is one of circu- 
lation ; and its Rooms and its Monthly Meetings are of great resort. 


Proposal Papers and any furthur information will be forwarded, on applica- 
tion, by the Assistant Secretary. 


THE HOWARD MEDAL. 


Tue Council of the Statistical Society have given effect to the 
views of the President, Dr. Guy, F.R.S., regarding John Howard 
and his claim to be considered at least as much a Statist as a Philan- 
thropist, by establishing a Howard Medal. This Medal is to be given 
every year to the author of the best essay on some subject in social 
statistics, giving a preference to those in which Howard himself was 
most interested. The subject of tne essay for which the Medal will 
be given in 1874 (the centenary of the year in which Howard 
achieved his Parliamentary triumph) is ‘The State of Prisons. and 
the Condition and Treatment of Prisoners in the Prisons of England 
and Wales during the last half of tie Highteenth Century, as set 
forth in Howard’s ‘State of Prisons’ and his work on ‘ Lazarettos.’” 
Full particulars may be obtained on application to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Statistical Society, 12, St. James’s Square, S.W. 


A() 


THOSE persons who are inclined to benefit the Society 


by legacies are recommended to adopt the following 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath unto the Statistical Society of 
London, the sum of £ —, such legacy to be 
paid out of such part of my personal estate, not specifically 
bequeathed, as the law permits to be appropriated by will 


to such a purpose. 


Note A.—AIl gifts by will to the Society of land, or of 
money secured on, or directed to be secured on, or to arise. 
from the sale of, or directed to be laid out in the purchase of, 
land, will be void. Gifts may be made by will of stock m 
the public funds, shares or debentures of railway or other 
joint-stock companies, or money to be paid out of the testa- 


tor’s pure personal estate, or of personal chattels. 


Note B.—Bequests may be made either for the general 
purposes of the Society, or to the Society’s “Building 
Fund,” which has been recently established. ~ 
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